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T HE crown of England was never intel from father -44 
to ſon with greater tranquillity, than it paſſed from the 1603. 
family of Tudor to that of Stuart. During the whole-reign of | 
Elizabeth, the eyes of men had been employed in ſearch of her * 3 
and when old age made the proſpect of ber death more immediate, there 
appeared none but the king of Scots, who could advance any juſt claim or 
preten ſion to the throne. He was great grandſon of Margaret, elder daugh · 
ter of Henry VII. and, on the failure of the male line, his hereditary right 
remained unqueſtionable. If the religion of Mary queen of Scots, and the 
other prejudices contracted againſt her, had formed any conſiderable ob- 
ſtacle to her ſucceſſion ; theſe objections, being entirely perſonal, had no 
place with regard to her ſon. Men alſo conſidered, that though the title, 
derived from blood, had been frequently violated ſince the Norman con- 
queſt, ſuch licences had proceeded more from force or intrigue, than 
ſrom any deliberate maxims of government. The lineal heir had ſtill in 
the end prevailed ; and both his excluſion and reſtoration had been com- 
monly attended with ſuch convulſions, as were ſufficient to warn all pru- 
dent men not lightly to give way to ſuch irregularities. If the will of 
Henry VIII. authoriſed by act of parliament, had tacitly excluded the 


Scottiſh line; the tyranny and caprices of that monaxch had been ſo fignaly 
Vor. IV. 
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that a ſettlement of this nature, unſupported by any juſt reaſon, had no 


authority with the people. Queen Elizabeth too, with her dying breath, 


had recognized the undoubted title of her kinſman James ; and the whole 
nation ſeemed to diſpoſe themſelves with joy and pleaſure for his reception, 
Though born and educated amidſt a foreign and hoſtile people, men hop- 
ed, from his character of moderation and wiſdom, that he would embrace 
the maxims of an Engliſh monarch ;z and the prudent forcſaw greater ad- 
vantages, reſulting from a union with Scotland, than diſadvantages from 
ſubmitting to a prince of that nation. The alacrity, with which the Eng- 
liſh looked towards the ſucceſſor, had appeared ſo evident to Elizabeth, 
that, concurring with other cauſes, it affected her with the deepeſt melan- 
choly ; and that wiſe princeſs, whoſe penetration and experience had given 
her the greateſt inſight into human affairs, had not yet ſufficiently weigh - 
ed the ingratitude of courtiers, and levity of the people. 


At victory abroad, and tranquillity at home, had attended this princeſs, 
ſhe left the nation in ſuch flouriſhing circumſtances, that her ſucceſſor poſ- 
ſeſſed every advantage, except that of compariſon with her illuſtrious name, 

when he mounted the throne of England. The king's jour- 

603 . ney from Edinburgh to London, immediately afforded to the 
Firſt trauſ- . * .... . 

actions of inquiſitive ſome. circumſlances of compariſon, which even the 


| this reign. natural partiality in favour of their new ſovereign could not 


interpret to his advantage. As he paſſed along, all ranks of 


men flocked about him, from every quarter; allured by intereſt or curioſi- 


ty. Great were the rejoicings, and loud and hearty the acclamations which 
reſounded from all fides ; and every one could remember how the affabili- 
ty and popular manners of their queen diſplayed themſelves, amidſt ſuch 
concourſe and exultation of her ſubjects. But James, though ſociable and 
familiar with his friends and courtiers, hated the buſtle of a mixt multi- 
tude; and though far from diſliking flattery, yet was he ſtill fonder 
of tranquillity and eaſe. He iſſued therefore a proclamation, forbidding 
this reſort of people, on pretence of the ſcarcity of proviſions, and other 
inconveniencies, which, be ſaid, would neceſſarily attend it “. 


Hz was not, however, inſenſible to the great flow of affeftion which ap- 
peared in his new ſubjects; and being himſelf of an affectionate temper, 
he ſeems to have been in haſte to make them ſome return of kindneſs and 
good offices. To this motive, probably, we are to aſcribe that profouſe- 
neſs of titles, which was obſerved in the beginning of his reign ; when, in 
fix weeks time after his entrance into the kingdom, he is computed to have 


beſtowed knighthood on no leſs than 237 perſons, If Elizabeth's fruga- 


lity-of honours, as well as of money, had formerly been repined at, it be- 


Kennet, p. C62. 
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gan now to be valued and eſteemed: And every one was ſenſible that the 
king, by his laviſh and premature conferring of favours, had failed of oblig - 
ing che perſons on whom he beſtowed them. Titles of all kinds became 
ſo common, that they were ſcarcely marks of diſſ inction; and being dif- 
tributed, without choice or deliberation, to perſons unknown to the prince, 
were regarded more as the proofs of facility and good-nature, than of any 
determined friendſhip or eſteem. 


A FASQUINADE was affixed to St. Paul's, in which an art was pioinif;t 
to be taught, very neceſſary to aſſiſt frail memories, in retaining the names 
of the new nobility d. 


Ws may preſume, that the Engliſh would have thrown leſs blame on the 
king's facility in beſtowing favours, had theſe been confined entirely to 
their own nation, and had not been ſhared out, in too unequal proportions, 
to his old ſubjects. James who, through his whole reign, was more guid- 
ed by temper and inclination than by the rules of political prudence, had 
brought with him great numbers of his Scottiſh courtiers; whoſe impa- 
tience and importunity were apt, in many particulars, to impoſe on the 
eaſy nature of their maſter, and extort favours, of which, it is natural to 
imagine, his Engliſh ſubjects would loudly complain. The duke of Len- 
ox, the earl of Marre, lord Hume, lord Kinloſs, Sir George Hume, ſecre- 
tary Flphinſtone ©, were immediately added to the Engliſh privy council, 
Sir George Hume, whom he created earl of Dunbar, was his declared fa- 
vourite as long as that nobleman lived, and was one of the wiſeſt and moſt 
virtuous, though the leaſt powerful, of all thoſe whom the king ever hon. 
oured with that diſtinction. Hay, ſome time after, was created Viſcount 
Doncaſter, then earl of Carliſle, and got an immenſe fortune from the 
crown ; all of which he ſpent in a ſplendid and courtly manner. Ramſay 
obtained the title of Earl of Holderneſs ; and many others, being raiſed, 
en a ſudden, to the higheſt elevation, encreaſed, by their inſolence, that 
envy, which naturally attended them, as ſtrangers and ancient enemies. 


Ir muſt however be owned, in juſtice to James, that he left almoſt all 
the chief offices in the hands of Elizabeth's miniſters, and truſted the con- 
duct of political concerns, both foreign and domeſtic, to his Engliſh ſub- 
jets. Among theſe, ſecretary Cecil, created ſucceſſively Lord Effindon, 
Viſcount Cranborne, and Earl of Saliſbury, was always regarded as his 
prime miniſter and chief counſellor. Though the capacity and penetra- 
tion of this miniſter were ſufficiently known, his favour with the king 
ereated ſurprize on the acceflion of that monarch, The ſecret correſpon- 
dence into which he had entered with James, and which had ſenſibly con- 


tributed to the eaſy W that prince in England, laid the founda- 
| 4 +58 
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tion of Cecil's credit; and while all his former aſſociates, Sir Walter 


Raleigh, lord Grey, lord Cobham, were diſcountenanced on account of 


their animoſity againſt Eſſex, as well as for other reaſons, this + miniſter 
was continued in employmeiſt, and treated with the greateſt confidence and 
regard. 


Tus capacity of James and his miniſters in negociation was immediate- 
ly put to trial, on the appearance of ambaſſadors from almoſt all the princes 
and ſtates of Europe, in order to congratulate him on his acceſſion, and to 
form with him new treaties and alhances. Beſde miniſlers from Venice, 
Denmark, the Palatinate; Henry Frederic of Naſſau, aſſiſted by Barne- 
velt the Penſionary of Holland, was ambaſſador from the ſtates of the 
United Provinces. Aremberg was ſent by Archduke Albert; and Taxis 
was expected in a little time from Spain. But he who moſt excited the 
attention of the public, both on account of his own merit and that of his 
maſter, was the marqueſs of Roſni, afterwards duke of Sully, prime mini- 
ſter and favourite of Henry IV. of France. 


. _ Wren the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria devolved on 
e Philip II. all Europe was ſtruck with terror leſt the power 
Europe. of a family, which had been raiſed by , fortune ſhould now be 

carried to an immeaſurable height, by the wiſdom and con- 
duct of this monarch. But never were apprehenſions found in the event 
to be more groundleſs. Slow without prudence, ambitious without en- 
terprize, falſe without deceiving any body, and refined without any true 
judgment; ſuch was the character of Philip, and ſuch the character, which 
during bis life. time, and after his death, ke impreſſed on the Spaniſh coun- 
cils. Revolted or depopulated provinces, diſcontented or indolent inhabi- 


tants, were the ſpectacles which thoſe dominions, lying in every climate of 


the globe, preſented to Philip III. a weak prince, and to the duke of Ler- 


ma, a miniſter weak and odious, But though military diſcipline, which 
ſtill remained, was what-alone gave ſome appearance of life and vigour to 
that languiſhing body ; yet ſo great was the terror, produced by former 
power and ambition, that the reduction of the houſe of Auſtria was the 
object of men's vows, throughout all the ſtates of Chriſtendom. It was 
not perceived, that the French empire, now united in domeſtie peace, and 
governed by the moſt heroic and moſt amiable prince that adorns modern 
ſtory, was become, of itſelf, a ſufficient counterpoiſe to the Spaniſh great- 


Roſai's ne- neſs. Perhaps, that prince himſelf did not perceive it, when 


; gociation:. he propoſed, by his miniſter, a league with James, in conjunc- 


tion with Venice, the United Provinces, and the northern 
crowns; in order to attack the Auſtrian dominions on every fide, and de- 
preſs the exorbitant power of that ambitious family. But the genius 


6 Sully's Memoirs. 
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of the Engliſh monarch was not equal to ſuch vaſt enterprizes. The love 
of peace was his ruling paſſion z and it was his peculiar felicity, that the 

conjunures of the times rendered the ſame object, which was agreeable to 
bim, in the higheſt degree advantageous to his people. 


Taz French ambaſſador, therefore, was obliged to depart from theſe 
extenſive views, and to concert with James the means of providing for the 
ſafety of the United Provinces : Nor was this object altogether without its 
difficulties, The king, before his acceſſion, had entertained ſcruples with 
regard to the frevolt of the Low- Countries; and being commonly open 
and ſincere f, he had, on many occaſions, gone ſo far as to give to the 
Dutch the appellation of rebels® : But having converſed more fully with 
Engliſh miniſters and courtiers, he found their attachment to that republic 
ſo ſtrong, and their opinion of common intereſt ſo eſtatliſhed, that he was 
obliged to ſacrifice to politics his ſenſe of juſtice; a quality which, even 
when erroneous, is reſpectable as well as rare in a monarch. He there- 
fore agreed with Roſni to ſupport ſecretly the ſtates-general,*in concert 
with the king of France; leſt their weakneſs and deſpair ſhould oblige 
them to ſubmit to their old maſter. The articles of the treaty were few 
and ſimple. It was ſtipulated, that the two kings ſhould allow the Dutch 
to levy forees in their reſpective dominions ; and ſhould underhand remit 
to that republic the ſum of 1, 400,000 livres a-year for the pay of theſe 
forces: That the whole ſam ſhould be advanced by the king of France; 
but that the third of it ſhould be deducted from the debt due by him to 
queen Elizabeth. And if the Spaniards attacked either of the princes, 
they agreed to aſſiſt each other; Henry with a force of ten thoutand men, 
James with that of ſix. This treaty, one of the wiſeſt and molt equitable 
concluded by James, during the courſe of his reign, was more the work of 
the prince himſelf, than any of his miniſters h. 


AnmrpsT the great tranquillity, both foreign and domeſtic, 8 

with which the nation was bleſt, nothing could be more ſurpriſ- Ralegh'es 
ing than the diſcovery of a conſpiracy to ſubvert the govern- . 

ment, and to f on the throne Arabella Stuart, a near relation of the king's by 
the family of Lenox, and deſcended equally from Henry VII. Every thing 
remains ſtill myſterious in this conſpiracy ; and hiſtory can give us no clue 
to unravel it. Watſon and Clarke, two catholic prieſts, were accuſed of 
the plot: Lord Grey, a puritan: Lord Cobham, a thoughtleſs man, of 
no fixt principle: And Sir Walter Raleigh, ſuſpected to be of that phi- 
loſophical ſe&, who were then extremely rate in England, and who have 
lince received the appellation of free thinkers. Together with theſe, Mr. 
Broke, brother to lord Cobham, Sir Griflin Markham, Mr. Os Sit 

A 3 
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Edward Parham. What cement could unite men of ſuch diſcordant prin- 
ciples in ſo dangerous a combination; what end they propoſed, or what 
means proportioned to an undertaking of this nature, has never yet been ex- 


plained, and cannot caſily be imagined. As Raleigh, Grey, and Cobham, 


were commonly believed, after the queen's death, to have oppoſed pro- 
claiming the king, till conditions ſhould be made with bim; they were 
upon that account extremely obnoxious to the court and miniſtry ; and 
the people were apt, at firſt, to ſuſpeR, that the plot was merely a contri- 
vance of ſecretary Cecil, to get. rid of his old confederates, now become 
his moſt inveterate enemies. But the confeſſion, as well as trial of the 
criminals, put the matter beyond doubt . And though no one could 
find any marks of a concerted enterprize, it appeared, that men of furious 
and ambitious ſpirits, meeting frequently together, and believing all the 
world diſcontented like themſelves, had entertained very criminal projects, 
and had even entered, ſome of them at leaſt, into a correſpondence with 
Aremberg, the Flemiſh ambaſſador, in order to give diſturbance to the 
new ſcttlement, 


Tus two prieſts * and Broke l were executed: Cobham, Grey, and Mark- 
ham, were pardoned ®, after they had laid their heads upon the block A. 
Raleigh too was repricved, not pardoned ; and he remained in confinement 
many years afterwards. 


Ir appears from Sully's Memoirs, that Raleigh ſecretly offered his ſer- 
. vices to the French ambaſſador ; and we may thence preſume, that, meet- 
ing with a repulſe from that quarter, he had recourſe, for the ſame un- 
warrantable purpoſes, to the Flemiſh miniſter. Such a conjecture we are 
now enabled to form; but it muſt be confeſſed, that, on his trial, there 
appeared no proof of this tranſaction, nor indecd any circumſtance which 
could juſtify his condemnation. He was accuſed by Cobham alone, in a 

ſudden fit of paſſion, upon hearing that Ralei gh, when examined had point- 

ed out ſome circumſtances, by which Cobham's guilt might be known 

and aſcertained. This accuſation Cobham afterwards retracted ; and ſoon 
after, he retracted his retractation. Yet upon the written evidence of 
this ſingle witneſs, a. man of no honour or underſtanding, and ſo contradic- 
_ tory in his teſtimony ; not confronted with Raleigh; not ſupported by a- 
ny concurring circumſtance ; was that great man, contrary to all law and 
Equity, found guilty by the jury. His name was at that time extremely 
odious in Englund; and every man was pleaſed to give ſentence againſt 
the capital enemy of Eſſex, the favourite of the people. 


Su Edward Coke, the famous lawyer, then attorney-general, managed 


i State trials, p. 180 2d. edit, Winwood, vol. ii. p. 8. cr. 
& Novem. 23. l Dacem. 5, u Pecem. 9 d W.:wood, vol. ii, p. IIs 
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Cyan, XL. 


the cauſe for the crown, and threw out on Raleigh ſuch groſs abuſe, as 
may be deemed a great reflection, not only on his own memory, but even, 
in ſome degree, on the manners of the age. Traitor, monſter, viper, and 
ſpider of hell, are the terms which he employs againſt one of the molt il- 
luſtrious men of the kingdom, who was under trial for life and fortune, and 
who defended himſelf with temper, eloquence, and courage 2. 


JAMES 1. 7 


Tux next occupation of the king was entirely according to his 60 
heart's content. He was employed, in dictating magiſterially to 
an aſſembly of divines concerning points of faith and diſcipline, and in re- 
ceiving the applauſcs of theſe holy men for his ſuperior zeal and learning. 
The religious diſputes between the church and the puritans had induced 
him to call a conference at Hampron court, on pretence of finding expe- 
dients, which might reconcile both parties. 


Trovcy the ſeverities of Elizabeth towards the catholics had much 
weakened that party, whoſe genius was oppoſite to the prevailing ſpirit of 
the nation; like ſeverities had had ſo little influence on the puritans, who 
were encouraged by chat ſpirit, that no leſs than ſeven hundred and fifty 
clergymen of that party ſigned a petition to the king on his acceſſion ; 
and many more ſeemed willing to adhere to it v. They all hoped that 
James, having received his education in Scotland, and having ſometimes 
profeſſed an attachment to the church eſtabliſhed there, would at leaſt a- 
bate the rigour of the laws enacted in ſupport of the ceremonies, and a- 
gainſt puritans ; if he did not ſhow more particular grace and encouragement 
to that ſect. But the king's diſpoſition had taken ſtrongly a contrary bi- 
as, The more he knew the puritanical clergy, the leſs favour he bore 
to them. He had remarked in their Scottiſh brethren a violent turn to- 
wards republicaniſm, and a zealous attachment to civil liberty ; principles 
nearly allied to that religious enthuſiaſm, with which they were actuated, 
He had found, that being moſtly perſons of low birth, and mean education, 
the ſame lofty pretenſions, which attended them in their familiar addreſſes 


to their Maker, of whom they believed themſelves the peculiar favourites, 


induced them to uſe the utmoſt freedoms with their earthly ſovereign. ln 
both capacities, of manarch and of theologian, he bad experienced the lit- 
tle complaiſance which they were diſpoſed to ſhow him; whilſt they con- 
trouled his commands, diſputed his tenets, and, to his face, before the 
whole people, cenſured his conduct and behaviour. If he had ſubmitted 
to the indignity of courting their favour he treaſured up, on that account, 
the ſtronger reſentment ayainſt them, and was determined to make them 
feel, in their turn the weight of his authority. Though he had often mer 
A 4 


9 Stats Triale, 1ſt edit. p 176, 177. 183. 


Þ Fuller, bock 10. Collier, 
vol, ii. p. 672. 
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with reſiſtance and faction and obftinacy in the Scottiſh nobility, he re- 


tained no. 1ll-will to that order; or rather ſhowed them favour aud kind- 
neſs in England, beyond what reaſon and ſound policy could well juſtify : 


But the aſcendant, which the preſbyterian clergy had aſſumed ever him, 


was what his monarchical pride could never thoroughly digeſt d. 


Hz dreaded likewiſe the popularity, which attended this order of men 


in both kingdoms. As uſelefs auſterities and ſelf-denial are imagined, in 


many religions, to render us acceptac'e to a benevolent Being who created 
us ſolely ſor happineſs, James remarked, that the ruſtic ſeverity of theſe - 
clergymen, and of their whole ſect, had given them, in the eyes of the 


multitude, the appearance of ſanity and virtue. Strongly inclined him- 
ſelf to mirth and wine and ſports of all kinds, he apprehended their cen- 
Ture for his manner of life, free and diſengaged. And, being thus averſe, 


from temper as well as policy, to the ſe& of puritans, he was reſolved, if 


poſlible, to prevent its farther growth in England, 


Bur it was the character of James's councils, throughout his whole reign, 
that they were more wiſe and equitable, in their end, than prudent and 
political, in the means. Though juſtly ſenſibly, that no part of civil ad- 


miniſtration required greater care or a nicer judgment than the conduct of 


religious parties; he had not perceived, that, in the ſame proportion as 
this praftical knowledge of theology is requiſite, the ſpeculative refine- 


ments in it are mean and even dangerous in a monarch. By entering zeal- | 


ouſly into frivolous diſputes, James gave them an air of importance and 
dignity, which they could not otherwiſe have acquired ; and being himſelf 
enliſted in the quarrel, he could no longer have recourſe to contempt and 
ridicule, the only proper method of appeaſing it. The church of England 
had not yet abandoned the rigid doctrines of grace and predeſtination: 


The puritans had not yet ſeparated themſelves from the church, nor openly 


renounced epiſcopacy. Though the ſpirit of the parties was conſiderably 
different, the only appearing ſubjeAs of diſpute were concerning the croſs 
in baptiſm, the ring in marriage, the uſe of the ſurplice, and the bowing at 

| the name of Jeſus. Theſe were the mighty queſtions, which 
SS... were ſolemnly agitated in the conference at Hampton-court 
at Hamp- between ſome biſhops and dignified clergymen on the one 
ton court. hand, and ſome leaders of the puritanical party on the other; 

the king and his minilters being preſent ”. 


4 James ventured to ſay in his Balfiicon Doron, publiſhed while he was in Scotland: 
« ] proteſt before the great God, and ſince | am heregas upon my Teſtament, it is no 
place for me to lie in, that ye ſhall never find with any Highland or Borderer 
Thieves, greater ingratirude and more lies and vile perjuries, than with theſe fanatic 
ſpirits. Ax d ſuffer not the principal of them to brook your land.“ A. James Works p. 


161. 
| 7 Fuller's Ecclefiaſt, Hiſtory+ 
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Tus puritans were here ſo unreaſonable as to complain of 
a partial and unfair management of the diſpate z as if the 
ſearch after truth were in any degree the object of ſuch con- 
ferences, and a candid indifference, ſo rare even among private enquirery 
in philoſophical queſtions, could ever be expected among princes and pre- 
lates, in a theological controverſy. The king, it muſt be confeſſed, from 
the beginning of the conference, ſhowed the ſtrongeſt propenſity to the 
eltabliſhed church, and frequently inculcated a maxim, which, though it 
has ſome foundation, is to be received with great. limitations. No 
BisHoe, No King. The biſhops, in their turn, were very liberal of their 
praiſes towards the royal diſputant; and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
ſaid, that undoubtedly his majeſiy ſpale by the ſpecial aſſiſtance of Gods ſpirit 5. 
A few alterations in the liturgy were agreed to, and both panes ſeparat- 
ed with mutual diſsatisfaction. 


1603. 
4'h Jan. 


Ir had frequently been the practice of the 8 to form certain 
aſſemblies which they call propheſyings; where alternately, as moved by 
the ſpirit, they diſplayed their zeal in prayers and exhortations, and raiſed 
their own enthuſiaſm, as well as that of their audience, to the higheſt 
pitch, from that ſocial contagion, which has ſo mighty an influence on 
holy fervours, and from the mutual emulation, which - aroſe in thoſe trials 
of religious eloquence. Such dangerous ſocieties had been ſuppreſ- 
ſed by Elizabeth; and the miniſters in this conference moved the king 
for their revival. But James ſharply replied, 'if you aim at a Scottiſh 
presbytery it agrees as 4vell with monarchy as God and the devil, There Jack 
and Tom and Will and Dick ſhall meet and cenſure me and my council, T here- 
fore I reiterate my former ſpeech : Le Roi  &aviſera. Stay, I pray, for one 
ſeven years before you demand ; and then, if you find me grow purfie and fat, 


1 may perchance hearhen_ unto you. For that government will keep me in breath, 


and give me work enough.* Such were the political conſiderations, which 
determined the king in his choice among religious parties. 


Tux next aſſembly, in which James diſplayed his learning 
and eloquence, was one that ſhowed more ſpirit and liberty 
than appeared among his biſhops and theologians. The par- 
liament was now ready to aſſemble ; being ſo long delayed on account 
of the plague which had broken out in London, and 
raged to ſuch a degree, that above 30,000 perfons are com- 
puted to have died of it in a year : though the city in at this time 
little more than 150,000 inhabitants. 


A parlia- 
ment. 


roth March 


The ſpeech which the king made on opening the actin fully diſ- 
plays his character, and proves him to have poſſeſſed more knowledge and 


s Kennet, p. 665. © Fuller's eecle ſiaſt. hiſtory. 
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better parts, than prudence or any juſt ſenſe of decorum and propriety u. 
Though few productions of the age ſurpaſs this performance either in ſtyle 
or matter; it wants that majeſtic brevity and reſerve, which becomes a 
king in his adreſses to the great council of the nation. It contains, how- 
ever, a remarkable ſtroke of candor, where he confeſſes his too great facility 
in yielding to the ſolicitations of ſuitors *. A fault which he promiſes 
to correct, but which adhered to him, and diſtreſſed men during the whole 
courſe of his reign, 


Tus firſt buſineſs, in which the commons were engaged, was of the ut- 
moſt importance to the preſervation of their privileges ; and neither tem- 
per nor reſolution were wanting in their conduct of it. 


Is the former periods of the Engliſh government, the houſe of com- 
mons was of ſo ſmall weight in the balance of the conſtitution, that little at- 
' tention had been given, either by the crown, the people, or the houſe it- 
ſelf, to the choice and continuance of the members. It had been uſual, after 
parliaments were prolonged beyond one ſeſſion, for the chancellor to exert 
a diſcretionary authority of iſſuing new writs to ſupply the place of any 
members, whom he judged incapable of attending, either on account of 
their employment, their ſickneſs, or other impediment. This practice 
gave that miniſter, and conſequently the prince, an unlimited power of 


modeling at pleaſure the repreſentatives of the nation ; yet ſo little jealouſy 


had it created, that the commons, of themſelves, without any court in- 
fluence or intrigue, and contrary to ſome former votes of their own, con- 
firmed it in the twenty-third of Elizabeth 7, At that time, though ſome 
members, whoſe places had been ſupplied on account of ſickneſs, having 
now recovered their health, appeared in the houſe, and claimed their ſeat ; 
ſuch was the authority of the chancellor, that merely out of reſpe& to 
him, his ſentence was adhered to, and the new members were cont inued 
in their places. Here a moſt dangerous prerogative was conferred on the 
crown : But to ſhow the genius of that age, or rather the channels in 
which power then ran, the crown put very little value on this authority 
inſomuch that two days afterwards, the chancellor, of himſelf, reſigned it 
back to the commons; and gave them power to judge of a particular vacancy 
in their houſe. And when the queſtion, concerning the chancellor's new 
writs, was again brought on the carpet towards the end of the ſeſſion, 
the commons were ſo little alarmed at the precedent, that, though they 
re-admitted ſome old members, whoſe ſeats had been vacated, on account 
of flight indiſpoſitions, yet they confirmed the chancellor's ſentence in in- 
ſtances where the diſtemper appeared to have been dangerous and incura- 


u K. James's Works, p. 434. 485, &c. Journ. 22d Marct, 1603. Kennet, p. 66% 
* K. James's Works, p. 495, 490. Journ. January 19, 1580. 
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ble 2. Nor did they proceed any farther, in vindicat ion of their privileges, 
than to vote, that, during the fitting of parliament, there do not, at any time, 
any writ go out for chuſing or returning any member without the warrant 
of the houſe. In | lizabeth's reign we may remark, and the reigns preced- 
ing ſeſſions of parliament were not uſually the twelfth part ſo long as the 
vacat ions; and during the latter, the chancellor's power, if he pleaſed to 


exert it, was confirmed, at leaſt left, by this vote, as unlimited and unre- 
ſtrained as ever, 


In a ſubſequent parliament, the abſolute authority of the queen was ex- 
erted in a manner ſtill more open; and began for the firſt time to give a - 
larm to the commons. New writs having been iſſued by the chancellor, 
when there was no vacancy, and a controverſy ariſing upon that accident; 
the queen ſent a meſſage to the houſe, informing them, that it were im- 
pertinent for them to deal in ſuch matters, Theſe queſtions, ſhe ſaid, belonged 
only to the chancellor ; and ſhe had appointed him to confer with the jud- 
ges, in order to ſettle all diſputes with regard to elections. The com- 
mons had the courage, a few days after, to vote, That it was a moll 
6 perilous precedent, where two knights of a county were duly elected, 
« if any new writ ſhould iſſue out for a ſecond election, without order of 
& the houſe itſelf ; that the diſcuſſing and adjudging of this and ſuch like 
« differences belonged only to the houſe ; and that there ſhould be no meſ- 
e ſage ſent to the lord chancellor, not ſo much as to enquire what he had 
« done in the matter, becauſe it was conceived to be a matter derogatory 
* to the power and privilege of the houſe . This is the moſt conſider- 
able, and almoſt only inſtance, of parliamentary liberty, which occurs during 
the reign of that princeſs, 

- OutTLaws, whether on account of debts or crimes, had been declared 
by the judges d incapable of enjoying a ſeat in the houſe, where they muſt 
themſelves: be law-givers ; but this opinion of the judges had been fre- 
quently over- ruled. I find, however, in the caſe of Vaughan ©, who was 
queſtioned for an outlawry, that, having proved all his debts to have been 
contracted by ſuretiſhip, and to have been, moſt of them, honeſtly com- 
pounded, he was allowed, on account of theſe fav ourable circumſtances, to 
keep his ſeat : Which plainly ſuppoſes, that, otherwiſe, it would have been 
vacated, on account of the outlawry 4. 


2 Journ. Marchio, 1480. oce farther D'Ewes, p. 430. 
© D'Ewes, p. 397. b 39 H. 6. c Journ. Feb. 8. 1580, 

d in a ſubſequent parliament, that of the 35th of the queen, the commons, after a great 
debate, expreſsly veted, that a perſon outlawed might be elected. D'*Ewes, p. 518. 
But as the marter had been much conteſted, the king might think the vote of the 
houſe nv law, and might eſteem his own deciſiun cf more weight than theirs, We may 
2iſo ſuppoſe that he was not acquainted with this vote. Queen Elizabeth, in her 


ſveech to her laſt parliament, complained of their admitting outlaws, and repreſents 
that conduct of the houſe as a great abuſe. 
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Warn James ſummoned this parliament, he iſſued a proclamation “; in 
which, among many general advices, which, like a kind tutor, be beſtowed 
on his people, he ſtrictly enjoins them not to chuſe any outlaw for their re- 
preſentative. And he adds; / any perſon take upon him the place of night, 
eitizen, or burgeſs, not being duly elected, according to the laws and flatutes in 
that behalf provided, and according to the purport, effe, and true meaning of this 
our proclamation, then every perſon ſo offending to be fined or impriſoned for the 
ſame. A proclamation, here was plainly, put on the ſame footing with a 
law, and that in ſo delicate a point as the right of elections: Moſt alarming 
circumſtances, had there not been reaſon to believe, that this meaſure, being 
entered into ſo early in the king's reign proceeded more from precipita- 
tion and miſtake than from any any ſerious deſign of invading the privile- 
ges of parliament f, | N 


Sis Francis Goodwin was choſen member for the county of Bucks; 
and his return, as uſual, was made into chancery. The chancellor, pro- 
nouncing him an outlaw, vacated his ſeat, and iſſued writs for a new e- 
legions, Sir John Fortefcue was choſen in his place by the county: 
But the firſt act of the houſe was to reverſe the chancellor's ſentence, and 
reſtore Sir Francis to his ſeat. At the king's ſuggeſtion, the lords defir- 
ed a conference on the ſubject; but were abſolutely refuſed by the com- 
mons, as the queſtion entirely regarded their own privileges b. The com- 
mons, however, agreed to make a remonſtrance to the king by the mouth 
of their ſpeaker ;z in which they maintained, that though the returns were 
by form made into chancery, yet the ſole right of judging with regard to 
elections belonged to the houſe itſelf, not to the chancellor. James, was 
not- ſatisfied, and ordered a conference between the houſe and the judges, 
whoſe opinion in this caſe was oppoſite to that of the commons, This 
conference, he commanded as an abſolute king * ; an epithet, we are apt to 
imagine, not very grateful to Engliſh ears, but one to which they had al- 
ready been ſomewhat accuſtomed from the mouth of Elizabeth l. He 
added, T hat all their privileges were derived from his grant, and hoped they 
would not turn them againſt him m a ſentiment, which, from her conduct, it 
it is certain, that princeſs had alſo entertained, and which was the reign- 


© Jan. 11. 1604. Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 561. 

t The duke of Sully tells us, that it was a maxim of James, that no prince, in the 
firſt year of his reign, ſhould begin any conſiderable undertaking : A maxim reaſonable 
in itſelf: and very, ſuitable to his cantious, not to ſay timid character. The facility 
with which he departed from his pretenſion, is another proof that his meaning was in- 
nocent. But had the privileges of parliament been at that time exactly aſcertained or 
royal power fully limited, could ſuch an imagination ever have been entcrtained by him 
as to think that his proclamations could regulate parliamentary elections? 5 Winwoeod, 
vol. ii. p. 18, 19. b Journ. 26th March, 1604 i Journ. 3d April, 1604. k See note 
[A] at the end of the volume. I Camden, in Kennet, p. 375. m Journ, 29th March 
4th April, 1604. 
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ing principle of hier courtiers and miniſters, and the ſpring of all her ad- 
miniſtration, | 

Tus commons were in ſome perplexity. Their eyes were now opened, 
and they ſaw the conſequences of that power which had been aſſumed by 
the chancellor, and to which their predeceſſors had, in ſome  ifiſtan- 
ces, blindly ſubmitted. By this courſe, ſaid a member, the free. election of 
the counties is taken away, and none ſhall be choſeg but ſuch as ſhall pleaſe the 
ling and council. Let us, therefore, with — underſtanding, and ſiucer- 
ity, ſeek to maintain our privilege. This cannat be construed any contempt in 
us, but merely a maintenance of our common rights, which our anceitors have left 
us, and which it is juſt and fit for us to tranſmit to our pocterity n. Another 
ſaid, o, T his may be called a quo warranto to ſeize all our liberties. A chan- 
c«llor, added a third, by this courſe may call a parliament conſisting of what 
perſons he pleaſes, Any ſuggestion, by any perſan, may be the cauſe of ſending 
a new writ, It is come to this plain question, Whether the chancery or par- 
liament ought ts have authority P? 


NoTw1iTHSTANDING this watchful ſpirit of liberty, which now appear- 
ed in the commons, their deference for majeſty was ſo great, that they ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with the judges before the king and coun- 
cil, There the queſtion of law began to appear in James's eyes, a little 
more doubtful than he had hitherto imagined it; and in order to extri- 
cate himſelf with ſome honour, he propoſed that both Goodwin and For- 
teſcue ſhould be ſet aſide, and a writ be iſſued by warrant of the houſe, for 
a new election. Goodwin gave his conſent and the commons embraced 
the expedient; but in ſuch a manner, that, while they ſhowed their re- 
gard for the king, they ſecured for the future the free poſſeſſion of their 
ſeats, and the right which they claimed, of judging ſolely in their own 
elections and returns 9. 


A Powsx like this, ſo eſſcntial to the exerciſe of all their other pow- 
ers, themſclves ſo eſſential to public liberty, cannot fairly be deemed an 
encroachment in the commons ; but muſt be regarded as an inherent pri- 
vilege, happily reſcued from that ambiguity which the negligence of ſome 
former parliaments had thrown upon it. 


Ar the ſame time the commons, in the caſe of Sir Thomas Shirely, ef- 
tabliſhed their power of puniſhing, as well the perſons at whoſe ſuit any 
member is arreſted, as the officers who either arreſt or detain him. Their 
aſſerting of this privilege admits of the fame reflection i. 


Azour this period, the minds of men throughout Europe, eſpecially 


o Id. ibid. Þ Id. ibid. 
r Jour. 6th and 5th May, 1604. 


u Journ. zoth March, 1604: 1 See note 


(B) at the end of the volume. 
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in England, ſe em to habe undergone a general, but inſenſible revolution, 
Though letters had been revived in the preceding age, they were chiefly 
cultivated by thoſe ſedentary profeſſions ; nor had they, till now, begun 
to ſpread themſelves, in any degree, among men of the world. Arts, both 
mechanical and liberal, were every day receiving great improvements. Na- 
vigation had extended itſelf over the whole globe. Travelling was ſecure 
and agreeable. "And the general ſyſtem of politics in Europe was become 
more enlarged and comprehenſive. 


In conſequence of this univerſal fermentation, the ideas of men enlarg- 
ed themſelves on all ſides; and the ſeveral conſtituent parts of the Gothic 
governments, which ſeem to have lain long inactive, began every where, 
to operate and encroach on each other. On the continent, where the ne- 
ceſſity of diſcipline had begotten ſtanding armies, the princes commonly 
eftabliſhed an unlimited authority, and overpowered, by force or intrigue, 
the liberties of the people. In England, the love of freedom, which, un- 
leſs checked, flouriſhes extremely in all liberal natures, acquired new force, 
and was regulated by more enlarged views, ſuitably to that cultivated un- 
derſtanding, which became, every day, more common among men of 
birth and education. A familiar acquaintance with the precious remains of 
antiquity excited, in every generous breaſt, a paſſion for a limited conſti- 
tution, and begat an emulation of thoſe manly virtues, which the Greek 
and Roman authors, by ſuch animating examples, as well as pathetic ex- 
preſſions, recommend to us. The ſevere, though popular goverament of 
Elizabeth, had confined this riſing ſpirit within very narrow bounds : But 
when a new and a foreign family ſucceeded to the throne, and a prince leſs 
dreaded and leſs beloved, ſymptoms immediately appeared of a more free 
and independent genius in the nation. 


HayyiLy this prince poſſeſſed neither ſuſſicient capacity to perceive the 
alteration, nor ſufficient art and vigour to check it in its early advances. Jea- 
lous of regal, becauſe conſcious of little perſonal authority, he had eſtabliſhed 
within his own mind a ſpeculative ſyſtem of abſolute government, which few 
of his ſubjects, he believed, and none but traitors and rebels, would make any 
ſcruple to admit. On whichever fide he eaſt his eye, every thing concurred 
to encourage his prejudices. When he compared himſelt with the other here- 
ditary princes of Europe, he imagined, that as he bore the ſame rank, he 
wasentitled to equal prerogatives ; not conſidering the innovations lately in- 
troduced by them, and the military force, by which their authority was 
ſupported. In England, that power, almoſt. unlimited, which had been 
exerciſed for above a century, eſpecially during the late reign, he aſcribed 
ſolely to royal birth and title; not to the prudence and ſpirit of the mo- 
narchs, nor to the conjunctures of the times. Even the oppoſition which 
he had ſtruggled with in Scotland, encouraged him ſtill farther in his fa- 
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vourite notions; while he there ſaw, that the ſame reſiſtance which op- 
poſed regal authority, violated all law and order, and made way either for 
the ravages of a barbarous nobility, or for the more intolerable inſolence 
of ſeditious preachers. In his own perſon, therefore, he thought all le- 
gal power to be centered, by an hereditary and a divine right ; And this 
opinion might have proved dangerous, if not fatal, to liberty, had not the 
firmneſs of the perſuaſion, and its ſeeming evidence, induced him to truſt 


ſolely to his right, without making the {ſmalleſt proviſion, either of force 
or politics to ſupport it. - 


Sven were the oppoſite diſpoſitions of parliament and prince, at the 
commencement of the Scottiſh line; diſpoſitions juſt beginning to exiſt 


and to appear in the parliament i, but thoroughly eſtabliſhed and openly 
avowed on the part of the prince. 


Tus ſpirit and judgement of the houſe of commons appeared, not only 
in defence of their own privileges, but alſo in their endeavour, though, at 
this time, in vain, to free trade from thoſe ſhackles, which the high exert- 
ed prerogative, aud even, in this reſpect, the ill-judged tyranny of Eliza- 
beth, had impoſed upon it. | 


James had already, of his own accord, called in and annulled all the 
numerous patents for monopolies which had been granted by his predece- 
flor, and which extremely fettered every ſpecies of domeſtic induſtry : But 
the excluſive companies ſtill remained; another ſpecies of monopoly, by 
which almoſt all foreign trade, except that to France, was brought into 
the hands of a few rapacious engroſſers, and all proſpe& of future improve- 
ment in commerce was for ever ſacrificed to a little temporary ad vantage of 
the ſovereign. Theſe companies, though arbitrarily erected, had carried 
their privileges ſo far, that almoſt all the commerce of England was cent- 
ered in London; and it appears, that the cuſtoms of that port amounted 
to I10,0C0 I. a- year, while thoſe of all the kingdom beſide yielded only 
ſeventeen thouſand t. Nay, the whole trade of London was confined to 
about 200 citizens u, who were eaſily enabled, by combining among them- 
ſelves, to fix whatever price theypleaſed both to the exports and imports of 
the nation. The committee appointed to examine this enormous grievance, 
one of the greateſt which we read of in Engliſh tory, inſiſt on it as a fact 
well known and avowed, however contrary to preſent received opinion, 
that ſhipping and ſeamen had ſenſibly decayed during all the preceding 
reigu . And though nothing be more common than complaints of the 


f See note (O) at the end of the volume. 
X t Journ. 21 May, 1604 I. Id Ibid, A remonſtrance from the Trinity - 
duſe, in 1602, ſays, that in a little above twelve years, aſter 1586, the ſhipping and 
number of ſeamen in England decayed about a third. Angleſey's happy future ſtate of 
Lugland. p. 128, from Sir Julius Czfar's Collections. See Journ. 21. May,1604. 
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decay of trade even during the moſt- flouriſhing periods; yet is this a con- 


ſequence which might naturally reſult from ſuch arbitrary eſtabliſhments, 
at a time when the commerce of all the other nations of Europe, except 


that of Scotland, enjoyed full liberty aud indulgence. . 


Wutrr the commons were thus attempting to give liberty to the trad- 
ing part of the nation, they alſo endeavoured to free the landed property 
from the burthen of wardſhips *, and to remove thoſe remains of the feudal 
tenures, under which the nation ſtill laboured. A juſt regard was ſhown 
to the crown in the conduct of this affair; nor was the remedy, fought 
for, conſidered as a matter of right, but merely of grace and favour, 
The profit which the king reaped, both from wards and from reſpite of 
homage, was eſtimated; and it was intended to compound for theſe pre- 
rogatives by a ſecure and independent revenue. Bur after ſome debates 


in the houſe, and ſome conferences with the lords, the affair was found to 


contain more difficulties than could eafily, at that time, be ſurmounted; 
and it was not then brought to any concluſion, 


Taz ſame fate attended an attempt of a like nate, e to free the nation 
from the burthen of purveyance. This prerogative had been much abuſed 
by the purveyors? ; and the commons ſhewed fome intention to offer the 


king fifty thouſand pounds a-year for the abolition of it. 


AxoTHEs affair of the utmoſt conſequence was brought before the 
parliament, where the commons ſhewed a greater ſpirit of independance 
than any true judgment of national intereſt. The union of the two king- 
doms was zealouſly, and even impatiently urged by the king *. He juſtly 
regarded it as the peculiar felicity of his reign, that he had terminated 
the bloody animoſitics of theſe hoſtile nations, and had reduced the whole 
iſland under one government; enjoying tranquillity within itſelf, and ſecu- 
rity from all foreign invaſions. He hoped, that, while his ſubjects of both 
kingdoms reflected on paſt diſaſters, beſides regarding his perſon as infini- 
tely precious, they would entertain the ſtrougeſt deſire of ſecuring them- 
ſelves againſt the return of like calamities, by a thorough union of laws, 
parliaments, and privileges. He conſidered not, that this very reflection 
operated, as yet, in a contrary manner, on men's prejudices, and kept 
alive that mutual hatred between the nations, which had been carried to 
the greateſt extremities, and required time to allay it. The more urgent the 
king appeared in promoting ſo uſcful a meaſure, the more backward was the 
Engliſh parliament in concurring with him; while they aſcribed his ex- 
ceſſive zeal, to that partiality, in favour of his ancient ſubjects, of which 
they thought, that, on other occaſions, they had reaſon to complain. 


Journ. 21 April, 


* Journ. 1 June, 1604. Y Journ. 30 April, 1604. 
1. May, 1604. Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. v. p. 91. 
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Their complaiſance for the king, therefore, carried them ne farther than 


to appoint forty-four Engliſh to meet with thirty-one Scottiſh commiſſion- 
ners, in order to deliberate concerning the terms of a union; but without 
any power of making advances towards the eſtabliſhment of it *. 


Tas ſame ſpirit of independence, and perhaps not better judgment, ap- 


peared in the houſe of commons, when the queſtion of ſupply was brought, 
before them, by ſome members, attached to the court. In vain was it 


urged, that, though the king received a ſupply, which had been voted to 


Elizabeth, and which had not been collected before her death; yet he found 
it burthened with a debt contracted by the queen, equal tothe full amount 
of it : That peace was not yet thoroughly concluded with Spain, and that 
Ireland was ſtill expenſive to him: That on his journey from Scotland 
amidſt ſuch a concourſe of people, and on that of the queen and royal fa- 
mily, he had expended conſiderable ſums : And that, as the courtiers had 
looked for greater liberalities from the prince on his acceſſion, and had im- 
poſed on his generous nature; ſo the prince, in his turn, would expect, 


at the beginning, ſome mark of duty and attachment from his people, and 


ſome conſideration of his neceſſities. No impreſſion was made on the houſe 
of commons by theſe topics ; and the majority appeared fully determined 
to refuſe all ſupply. The burthen of government, at that time, lay ſur- 
priſingly light upon the people: And that very reaſon, which to us, at 
this diſtance, may ſeem a motive of generoſity, was the real cauſe why 
the parliament was, on all occaſions, ſo remarkably frugal and reſerved. 
They were not, as yet, accuſtomed to open their purſes in ſoliberal a man- 
ner as their ſucceſſors, in order to ſupply the wants of their ſovereign ; 
and the ſmalleſt demand, however requiſite, appeared in their eyes unrea- 
ſonable and exorbitant. The commons ſeem alſo to have been defirous of 
reducing the crown to ſtill farther neceſſities, by their refuſing a bill, ſent 
down to them by the lords, for entailing the crown lands for ever on the 
king's heirs and ſucceſſors d. The diffipation, made by Elizabeth, had 
probably taught James the neceſſity of this ny and ſhewn them the ad- 
vantage of refuſing it. 


Ix order to cover a Shpoltment with regard to-ſupply which might 
bear a bad conſtruction, both at home and abroad, James ſent a meſſage 
to the houſe ©, in which he told them, that he defired no ſupply; and he 
was very forward in refuſing what was never offered. Soon 
after he prorogued the parliament, not without diſcovering, in I604. 
his ſpeech, viſible marks of diſſatisfaction. Even ſo early in 7th July. 
bis reign, he ſaw reaſon to make public complaints of the reſtleſs and en- 


croaching ſpirit of the puritanical party, and of the malevolence with which 


Vor IV. B 
* Journ. 7. June, 1604. Kennet, p. 673. 
c Journ, 26 June, 1604. 


b Parliamentary Hiſt, vol. v. p. 108, 
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they endeavoured to inſpire the commons. Nor were his complaints without 
foundation, or the puritaus without intereſt; ſince the commons, now finding 
themſelves free from the arbitrary government of Elizabeth, made application 
for a conference with the lords, and preſented a petition to the king: the 
purportof both which was to procure, in favour of the puritans, a relaxation 
of the eceleſiaſtical laws d. The uſe of the ſurplice, and of the croſs in bap- 
tiſm, is there chiefly complained of; but the remedy ſeems to have been 


expected ſolcly from the king's diſpenſing power e, In the papers which 


contain this application and petition, we may alſo ſee provfs of the violent 


animoſity of the commons againſt the catholics, together with the intole- 
rating ſpirit of that aſſembly f. 

Tuis ſummer the peace with Spain was finally concluded, 
OR” tn and was ſigned by the Spaniſh miniſters at London 8. In 
„Spain. 18th, the conferences, previous to this treaty, the nations were 
2 ſound to have fo few claims on each other, that, except on 
account of the ſupport given by England to the Low Country provinces, 
the war might appear to have been continued more on account of perſon- 
al animoſity between Philip and Elizabeth, than any contrariety of politi- 
cal intereſts between their ſubjects. Some articles in the treaty, which 
ſeemed prejudicial to the Dutch commonwealth, were never executed by 
the king ; and as the Spaniards made no complaints on that head, it ap- 
peared that, by ſecret agreement, the king had expreſsly reſerved the 
power of ſending aſſiſtance to the Hollanders ®. The conſtable of Caſtile 
came into England to ratify the peace ; and, on the part of England, the 
earl of Hertford was ſent into the Low Countries for the ſame purpoſe, 
and the earl of Nottingham, high admiral, into Spain, The train of the 
latter was numerous and ſplendid ; and the Spaniards, it is ſaid, were ex- 
remelyſurprized, when they beheld the blooming countgnances and grace- 
ful appearance of the Engliſh, whom their bigotry, inflamed by the prieſts, 


had repreſented as ſo many monſters and infernal dæmons. 


Tuovon England, by means of her naval force, was perfectly ſecure, 
during the latter years of the Spaniſh war, James ſhewed an impatience to 
put an end to hoſtilities ; and ſoon after his acceſſion, before any terms of 
peace were concerted, or even propoſed, by Spain, he recalled all the let- 
ters of marque, which had been granted by queen Elizabeth. Archduke 
Albert had made ſome advances of a like nature *, which invited the king 


d La Boderie, the French ambaſſador, ſays, that, the houſe of commons was com- 
poſed moſtly of puritans, vol. i. p. 81. © Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. v. p. 98, 
99, 100. f See note [D] at the end of the volume. 5 Rymer, tom. 
xvi. p. 585, &c. h Winwood, vol. ii. p. 27. 330, et alibi. Io this reſpe ct James's 
peace was more honourable than that which Henry IV. himſelf male with S ain. 
This latter prince ſtipulated not to aſſiſt the Dutch; and tLe ſupplics, which he ſecretly 
ſent them, were in direct contravention to the treaty, i 234d of June, 1603. 
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to take this friendly ſtep. But what is remarkable; in James's proclama- 
tion for that purpoſe, he plainly ſuppoſes, that, as he had himſelf, while 
king of Scotland, always lived in amity with Spain, peace was attached to 
his perſon, and that merely by his acceſſion to the crown of | England, 
without any articles of treaty or agreement, he had ended the war between 
thekingdoms l. This ignorance of the law of nations may appear ſurpriſing 
in a prince, who was thirty-ſix years of age, apd who had reigned from” 
his infancy ; did we not conſider, that a king of Scotland, who lives in 
cloſe friendſhip with England, has few tranſactions to manage with foreign 
princes, and has little opportunity. of acquiring experience. Unhappily 
for James, his timidity, his prejudices, his indolence, his love of amuſement, 
particularly of hunting, to which he was much addicted, ever prevented 
him from making any progreſs in the knowledge or practice of foreign 
politics, and in a little time diminiſhed that regard which all the neigh- 


bouring nations had paid to England during the reign of his predeceſſor w. 


CHAP. XLVI. 


Gunpowder - conſpiracy A parliament ——T ruce betwixt Spain and the 
United Province. A parliament—=— Death of the French King—— Ap « 
minianiſm -=—=—Ftate of Ireland. | 


E are now to relate an event, one of the moſt memorable, that 
hiſtory has conveyed to poſterity, and containing at once a ſingu- 

lar proof both of the itrength and weakneſs of the human mind ; its wideſt 
departure from morals, and moſt ſteady attachment to religious prejudices. 
"Tis the Gunpowder treaſon of which I ſpeak j a fact as certain as it appears 


incredible. 


Tur Roman catholics had expected great favour and indul- 
gence on the acceſſion of James, both as he was deſcended from - 1604. 
Mary, whoſe life they believed to have been ſacrificed to their — 
cauſe, and as he himſelf, in his early youth, was imagined to 
have ſhown ſome partiality towards them; which nothing, they thought, 
but intereſt and neceſſity had ſince reſtrained, It is pretended, that he 
had even entered into poſitive engagements to tolerate their religion, as 
ſoon as he ſhould mount the throne of England; whether their credulity 
bad interpreted in this ſenſe ſome obliging expreſſions of the king's, or 
that he had employed ſuch an artifice, in order to render them favourable 


B2. 
* proclamations during the ficſt ſeven years of K. james. Winwood, vol, ii. p. 65. a 


* Memoires de la Boderie, vol. i. p. 64. 181. 195. 217. 30% vol. ii. . 244 7, 
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to his title n. Very ſoon they diſcovered their miſtake ; and were at once 
ſurpriſed and enraged to find James, on all occaſions, expreſs his intention 
of ſtrictly executing the laws enacted againſt them, and of perſevering in 
all the rigorous meaſures of Elizabeth: Cateſby, a gentleman of good 
parts and of an ancient family, firſt thought of a moſt extraordinary me- 
thod of revenge; and he opened his intention to Piercy, a deſcendent of 
the Hluſtrious houſe of Northumberland. In one of their converſations 
with regard to the diſtreſſed condition of the catholics, Piercy. having 


broken into a ſally of paſſion, and mentioned aſſaſſinating the king; Ca- 


teſby took the opportunity of revealing to him a nobler and more extenfive 
plan of treaſon, which not only included a ſure execution of vengeance, 
but afforded ſome hopes of reſtoring the catholic religion in England. In 
vain, {aid he, would you put an end to the king's life: He has children, 
who would ſucceed both to his crown and to his maxims of government, 
In vain would you extinguiſh the whole royal family : The nobility, the 
gentry, the parliament, are all infected with the ſame hereſy, and could 
raiſe to the throne another prince and another family, who, beſides their 
hatred to our religion, would be animated with revenge ſor the tragical 
death of their predeceſſors. To ſerve any good purpoſe, we mult deſtroy, 
at one blow, the king, the royal family, the lords, the commons ; and bury 
all our enemies in one common ruin, Happily, they are all aſſembled on 
the firſt meeting of the parliament ; and afford us the opportunity of glo- 
rious and uſeful vengeance, Great preparations will! not be requiſite. A 
few of us, combining, may run a mine below the hall, in which they meet ; 
and chooſing the very moment when the king harangues both houſes, 
conſign over to deſtruction theſe determined foes to all piety and religion. 
Meanwhile,we ourſelves ſtanding aloof, ſafe and unſuſpected, ſhall triumph 
in being the inſtruments of divine wrath, and ſhall behold with pleaſure 
thoſe ſacrilegious walls, in which were paſſed the edicts for proſcribing our 
church, and butchering our children, toſt into a thouſand fragments; while 
their impious inhabitants, meditating, perhaps, {till new perſecutions a- 
gainſt us, paſs from flames above to flames below, there for ever to endure 
the torments due to their offences o. 


Pirxcy was charmed with this proje& of Cateſby ; and they agreed to 
communicate the matter to a few more, and among the reſt to Thomas 
Winter, whom they ſent over to Flanders, in queſt of Fawkes, an officer 
in the Spaniſh ſervice, with whoſe zeal and courage they were all thorough- 
ly acquainted. When they inliſted any new conſpirator, in order to bind 
him to ſecrecy, they always, together with an oath, employed the Com- 
munion, the moſt ſacred rite of their religion v. And it is remarkable, 


® State Trials, vol. ii. p. 201, 202, 203. Winwood, vol ii. p. 49. 
Gunpowder Treaſon. 7 State Trials, vol, i. 190, 198. 210. 
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that no one of theſe pious devotees ever entertained the leaſt compunction 
with regard to the cruel maſſacre, which they projected, of whatever was 
great and eminent in the nation. Some of them only were ſtartled by the 
reflection, that of neceſſity many catholics muſt be preſent ; as ſpectators 
or attendants on the king, or as having ſeats in the houſe of peers : But 
Teſmond, a jeſuit, and Garner, ſuperior of that order in England, remov- 
ed theſe ſcruples, and ſhewed them how the intereſts of religion required, 
that the innocent ſhould here be ſacrificed with the guilty. 


ALL this paſſed in the ſpring and fummer of the year 1604 ; when the 
conſpirators alſo hired a houſe in Piercy's name, adjoining to that in which 
the parliament was to aſſemble. Towards the end of that year they be. 
gan their operations. That they might be leſs interrupted, and give leſs 
ſuſpicion to the neighbourhood, they carried in ſtore of proviſions with 
them, and never deſiſted from their labour. Obſt inate in their purpoſe, 
and confirmed by paſſion, by principle, and by mutual exhortation they 
little feared death in compariſon of a diſappointment ; and having provid- 
ed arms, together with the inſtruments of their labour, they reſolved there 
to periſh in caſe of a diſcovery. Their perſeverance advanced the work ; 
and they ſoon pierced the wall, though three yards in thickneſs ; but on 
approaching the other fide, they were ſomewhat ſtartled at hearing a noiſe, 
which they knew not how to account for. Upon enquiry, they found, 
that it came from the vault below the houſe of lords ; that a magazine of 
coals had been kept there; and that, as the coals were ſelling off, the 
vault would be let to the higheſt bidder. The opportunity was immedi- 
ately ſeized ; the place was hired by Piercy ; thirty-ſix barrels of po- 
der lodged init ; the whole covered up with faggots and billets ; the doors 
of the cellars boldly flung open; and every body admitted, as if it con» 
tained nothing dangerous, 


CoxripenT of ſucceſs, they now began to look forward, and to plan 
the remaining part of their projet. The king, the queen, prince Henry, 
were all expected to be preſent at the opening of parliament. The duke, 
by reaſon of his tender age, would be abſent ; and it was reſolved, that 
Piercy ſhould ſeize him, or aſſaſſinate him. The princeſs Elizabeth, a 
child likewiſe, was kept at Lord Harrington's houſe in Warwickſhire ; 
and Sir Everard Digby, Rookwood, Grant, being let into the conſpiracy, 
engaged to aſſemble their friends on pretence of a hunting match, and ſei- 
zing that princeſs, immediately to proclaim her queen. | So tranſported 
were they with rage againſt their adverſaries, and ſo charmed with the 
proſpect of revenge, that they forgot all care of their own ſafety ; and 
truſting to the general confuſion, which muſt reſult from ſo unexpected a 
blow, they foreſaw not, that the fury of the people now unreſtrained by 
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any authority, muſt have turned againſt them, and would probably have 
fatiated itſelf, by an univerſal maſſacre of the catholics. 


Tus day, ſo long wiſhed for, now approached, on which the parliament 


was appointed to aſſemble. The dreadful ſecret, though communicated 


to above twenty perſons, had been religiouſly kept, during the ſpace of 
near a year and a half. No remorſe, no pity, no fear of puniſhment, no 
hope of reward, had, as yet, induced any one conſpirator, either to aban- 
don the enterprize, or make a diſcovery of it. The holy fury had extin- 


guiſhed in their breaſt every other motive ; and it was an indiſcretion at laſt, - 


proceeding chiefly from theſe very EV prejudices and partialities, 
which ſaved the nation. 


T days before the meeting of parliament, Lord Monteagle, a catholie, 

ſon to Lord Morley received the following letter, which had been delivered 
to his ſervant by an unknown hand. My lord, Out of the love I bear to 
Jome of your friends, I have a care of your preſervation Therefore I would 
adviſe you, as you tender your life, to deviſe ſome excuſe to ſhift off your attend. 
ence at this parliament. For God and man have concurred to puniſh the wick- 
edneſs bf this time. And think not ſlightly of this advertiſement ; but retire 
yourſelf into your country, where you may expe# the event in ſafety. For, 
though there be no appearance of any flir, yet, I ſay, they will receive a terri- 
ble blow this parliament, and yet they ſhall not ſee who hurts them. This 
counſel is not to be contemned, becauſe it may do you good, and can do you no 
harm : For the danger is paſt, as ſoon as you have burned the letter. And I 
hope God will give you the grace to make good uſe of it, unto whoſe holy protec- 
tion I commend you d. 

MonTzAacLt knew not what to make of this letter; and though 
inclined to think it a fooliſh attempt to frighten and ridicule him, he jud- 


ged it ſafeſt to carry it to Lord Saliſbury, ſecretary of ſtate. Though 


Saliſbury too was inclined to pay little attention to it, he thought proper 
to lay it before the king, who came to town a few days after. To the 
king it appeared not ſo light a matter; and from the ſerious earneſt ſtyle 
of the letter, he conjectured, that it implied ſomething dangerous and im- 
portant. A terrible blow and yet the authors concealed 5 a danger ſo ſudden, 
and yet ſo great; theſe circumſtances ſeemed” all to denote ſome contri- 
vance by gun powder; and it was thought adviſeable to inſpect all the 
vaults below the houſes of parliament. This care belonged to the earl 
of Suffolk, Lord chamberlain; who purpoſely delayed the ſearch, till the 
day before the meeting of parliament. He remarked thoſe great piles of 
wood and faggots, which lay in the vault under the upper houſe ; and he 
caſt his eye upon Fawkes, who flood in a dark corner, and paſſed himſelf 


J K. James's Works, p. 227- 
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for Piercy's ſervant. That daring and determined courage, which ſo 
much diſtinguiſhed this conſpirator, even among thoſe heroes in villany, 
was fully painted in his countenance, and was not paſſed unnoticed by the 
chamberlain r. Such a quantity alſo of fuel, for the uſe of one ho lived 
ſo little in town as Piercy, appeared a little extraordinary * ; and upon 
comparing all circumſtances, it was reſolved that a more thorough inſpee- 
tion ſhould be made. About midnight, Sir Thomas Knevet a juſtice of 
peace, was ſent with proper attendants ; and before the door of the vault, 
finding Fawkes, who had jult finiſhed all his preparations, he immediate- 
ly ſeized him, and turning over the faggots, diſcovered the powder. The 
matches and every thing proper for ſetting fire to the train were taken in 
Fawkes's pocket; who finding his guilt now apparent, and ſeeing no re- 
fuge but in boldneſs and deſpair, expreſſed the utmoſt regret, that he had 
loſt the opportunity of firing the powder at once, and of ſweetening his 
own death by that of his enemies. Before the council, he diſplayed the 
ſame intrepid firmneſs, mixed even with ſcorn and diſdain ; refufing to diſ- 
cover his accomplices, and ſhe wing no concern but for the failure of the en- 
terpMze v. This obſtinacy laſted two or three days: But being confined 
to the Tower, left to reflect on his guilt aud danger, and the rack being 
juit ſhown to him; his courage fatigued with ſo long an, effort, and un- 
ſupported by hope or ſociety, at laſt failed him; and he made a full dif 
covery of all the conſpirators *. 


CaTEsBY, Piercy, and the other criminals, who were in London, 
though they had heard of the alarm taken at the letter ſent to Mont- 
eagle; though they had heard of the chamberlain's ſearch ; yet were re- 
ſolved to perſiſt to the utmoſt, and never abandon their hopes of ſucceſs v. 
But at laſt, hearing that Fawkes was arreſted, they hurried down to War- 
wickſhire ; where Sir Everard Digby, thinking himſelf aſſured that ſuc- 
cels had attended his confederates, was already in arms, in order to. ſeize 
the princeſs Elizabeth. She had eſcaped into Coventry; and they were o- 
bliged to put themſclves on their defence againſt the country, who were 
raiſed from all quarters, and armed by the ſheriff. The, conſpirators, 
with all their attendants, never exceeded the number of eighty perſons ; 
and being ſurrounded on every fide, could no longer entertain hopes, ei- 
ther of prevailing or eſcaping. Having therefore confeſſed themſelves, 
and received abſolution, they boldly prepared for death, and refolved to 
(cl! their lives as dear as poſſible to the aſſailants. But even this miſerable 
conſolation was denied them. Some of their powder took fire, and diſa- 
bled them for defence . The people ruſhed in upon them. Piercy and 

B | 0 
K James's Works, p. 229. ld. 5 T [bid. p. 230. u Winwood vol. 
u. p. 173. * K. James's Works, p. 231. Sec note [E] at the end of the vos 
lume, 2 State Trials, vol. i. p. 199. Diſcourſe of the manner, &c. p. 69, 90. 
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Cateſby were killed by one ſhat. Digby, Rook wood, Winter, and o- 
thers, being taken priſoners, were tried, confeſſed their guilt, and died, as 
well as Garnet, by the hands of the executioner. Notwithſtanding this 
horrid crime, the bigoted catholics were ſo devoted to Garnet, that they 
- fancied miracles to be wrought by his blood * ; and in Spain he was regar- 
ded as a martyr b. X | 

NerTHER had the deſperate fortune of the conſpirators urged them to 
this enterprize, nor had the former profligacy of their lives prepared them 


for ſo great a crime. Before that audacious attempt, their conduct ſeems, . 


in general, to be liable to no reproach. Cateſby's character had entitled 
him to ſuch regard, that Rookwood and Digby were ſeduced by their im- 


Plicit truſt in his judgment; and they declared, that, from the motive a- 


lone of friendſhip to him, they were ready, on any occaſion, to have ſacri- 
ficed their lives . Digby himſelf was as highly eſteemed and beloved as 
any man in England ; and he had been particularly honoured with the 
good opinion of Queen Elizabeth d. It was bigoted zeal alone, the moſt 
abſurd of prejudices maſqued with reaſon, the moſt criminal of paſſions co- 
vered with the appearance of duty, which ſeduced them into meaſures, tllat 
were fatal to themſelves, and had ſo nearly proved fatal to their country ©, 


Tus Lords Mordaunt and Stourton, two catholics, were fined, the for- 
mer 10,000 pouhds the latter 4000 by the ſtar-chamber ; becauſe their 
abſence from parliament had begotten a ſuſpicion of their being acquaint- 
ed with the conſpiracy. The earl ef Northumberland was fined 30,000 
pounds, and detained ſeveral years priſoner in the Tower ; becauſe, not 
to mention other grounds of ſuſpicion, he had admitted Piercy into the 
| number of gentlemen penſioners, without his taking the requiſite oaths f. 


Fus king, in his ſpeech to the parliament, obſerved, that, though re- 
ligion had engaged the conſpirators in ſo criminal an attempt, yet ought 
we not to involve all the Roman catholics in the ſame guilt, or ſuppoſe 
them equally diſpoſed to commit ſuch enormous barbarities. Many holy 
men, he ſaid, and our'anceftors among the reſt, had been ſeduced to con- 
cur with that church, in her ſcholaſtic doctrines; who yet had never ad- 
mit ted her ſeditious principles, concerning the pope's power of dethron- 
ing kings, or ſanctifying aſſaſſination. The wrath of Heaven is denounced 
againſt crimes, but innocent error may obtain his favour ; and nothing can 

a Winwood, vol. ii. p. 300. b Id. ibid. | © State Trials, vol. i. p. 20T. 
d Athen. Ox. vol. ii. fol. 254. 7 


© Digby, after bis condemuation, ſaid in a letter to his wife : © Now for my intention 


« Jet me tell you, that if 1 had thought there had been the leaſt fin in che plot, 
(7 would not have been of it for all the world; and no other cauſe drew me, to hazard 
“ may fortune and life, b real to God's religion. He expreſſes his ſurprize to hear 
"that any catholics had condemned it. Dighy's papers, publiſbed by ſecretary Coventry. 

© FF Camden in Kennet, p. 692 g 
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be more hateful than the uncharitableneſs of the puritans, who condemn a- 
like to eternal torments, even the moſt inoffenſive partizans of popery. 
For his part, he added, that conſpiracy, however atrocious, ſhould 
never alter, in the leaſt, his plan of government: While with one hand 
he puniſhed guilt ; with the other, he would ſupport and protect inno- 
cence S. After this ſpeech, he prorogued the parliament till the 22d 
of January h. 


Tus moderation, and, I may ſay, magnanimity, of the king, immediate- 
ly after ſo narrow an eſcape from a moſt deteſtable conſpiracy, was no 


viſe agrecable to his ſubjects. Their animoſity againſt popery, even be- 


fore this provocation, had riſen to a.great picch'; and it had perhaps been 
more prudent in James, by a little diſſimulation, to have conformed him- 
ſelfto it, His theological learning, confirmed by diſputation, had happily 
fixed his judgment in the proteſtant faith ; yet was his heart a little 
biafſed by the allurements of Rome, and he had been well pleaſed, if the 
making of ſome advances could have effe&ed an union with that ancient 
mother-church. He ſtrove to abate the acrimony of his own ſubjects a- 
gainſt the religion of their fathers : He became himſelf the object of their 
diffidence and averſion. Whatever meaſures he embraced: in Scotland 
tointroduce prelacy, in England to enforce the authority of the eſtabliſh- 
ed church, and ſupport its rites and ceremonies, were interpreted as ſo 
many ſtepe towards popery ; and were repreſented by the puritans as 
ſymptoms of idolatry and ſuperſtition. Ignorant of the conſequences, or 
unwilling to ſacrifice to politics his inclination, which he called his con- 
ſcience, he perſevered in the ſame meaſures, and gave truſt and preferment, 
almoſt indifferently, to his catholic and proteſtant ſubjects. And finding 
his perſon, as well as his title, leſs obnoxious to the church of Rome, 
than thoſe of Elizabeth, he gradually abated the rigour of thoſe laws, 
which had been enacted againſt that church, and which were ſo acceptable 
to his bigoted ſubjects. But the effects of theſe diſpaſitions on both ſides 
became nor very ſenſible, till towards the concluſion of his reign. 


Ar this time James ſeems to have poſſeſſed the affe&ions even 
of his Engliſh ſubjects, and, in a tolerable degree, their eſteem and re- 
gard. Hitherto their complaints were chiefly levelled againſt his too great 
conſtancy in his early friendſhips ; a quality, which, had it been attended 
with more economy the wiſe would have excuſed, and the candid would 
even, perhaps, have applauded. His parts which were not deſpicable, and his 


EK. James's Works, p 503, 504- 8 

k The parliament, this ſeſſion, paſſed an act obliging every one to take the oath of 
:+ *giance: A very moderate teſt, ſince it decided no controverted points between the 
two religions, and only engaged the perſons who took it to abjure the pope's power 
ol dethroning kings. See K. James's Works, p. 250. 
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learning which was great, being highly extolled by his courtiers and 
gowamen, and not yet tried in the management of any delicate affairs, for 
which he was unſit, raiſed a high idea of him in the world; nor was it al- 
ways through flattery or inſincerity, that he received the title of the ſe. 


cond Solomon. A. report, waich was ſuddenly ſpread about this time, of 


1656, his being aſſaſſinated, viſibly ſtruck a great conſternation into 
A parlia- all orders of men i. The commons alſo abated, this ſeſſion 
Pr ſomewhat of their exceſſive frugality, and granted him an 


aid, payable in four years, of three ſubſidies and fix fifteenths, which, Sir 


Francis Bacon ſaid in the houſe *, might amount to about four hundred thou- 
ſand pounds : And for once the king and parliament parted in friendſhip and 
good humour. The hatred which the catholics ſo viſibly bore him, gave 
him, at this time, an additional value in the eyes of his people. The only 
conſiderable point, in which the commons incurred his diſpleaſure, was by 
diſcovering their conſtant good will to the puritans, in whoſe favour they 
deſired a conference with the lords | : Which was rejected. 


The chief affair tranſacted next ſeſſion, was the intended union 

Om of the two kingdoms m. Nothing could exceed the king's paſ- 
ſign and zeal for this noble enterprize, but the parliament's 
prejudice and reluctance againſt it. There remain two excellent ſpeeches 
in favour of the union, which it would not be improper to compare toge- 
ther; that of the king ®, and that of Sir Francis Bacon. Thoſe who af. 
fe& in every thing {ſuch an extreme contempt for James, will be ſurpriſed 
to find, that his diſcourſe, both for good reaſoning and elegant compoſi- 
tion, approaches very near that of a man, who was undoubtedly, at that 
time, one of the greateſt geniuſes in Europe, A few trivial indiſcretions 
and indecorums may be ſaid to characterize the harangue of the monarch, 
and mark it for his own. And, in general, ſo open and avowed a declara- 
tion in favour of a meaſure, while he had taken no care, by any precau- 
tion or intrigue, to enſure ſucceſs, may ſafely be pronounced an indiſcre- 
tion. But the art of managing parliaments, by private intereſt or cabal, 
being found hitherto of little uſe or neceſſity, had not, as yet, become a 
part of Engliſh politics. In the common courſe of affairs, government 
could be conducted without their aſſiſtance; and when their concurrence 
became neceſlary to the meaſures of the crown, it was, generally ſpeaking, 


except in times of great faction and diſcontent, obtained without much 


difficulty. 

Tur king's influence ſeems to have rendered the Scottiſh parliament 
cordial in all the ſteps which they took towards the union. Though the 
advantages, which Scotland might hope from that meaſure, were more 


* Joury, 20th May, 1606. I Journ. 5th April, 1606. 
a K. James's works, p. 509. 


i Kennet, p. 696. 
m Kennet, p. 676. 
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conſiderable: yet were the objections too with regard to that kingdom, 
more ſtriking and obvious. The benefit which muſt have reſulted to Eng- 
land, both by acceſſion of ſtrength and ſecurity, was not deſpicable; 
and as the Engliſh were by far the greater nation, and poſſeſſed the ſeat of 
government, the objections, either from the point of honour or fromjealouſy, 
could not reaſonably have any place among them. The Engliſh parliament 
indeed ſeem to have been ſwayed merely by the vulgar motive of national an- 
tipathy. And they perſiſted ſo obſtinately in their prejudices, that all the 
efforts for a thorough union and incorporation ended only in the abolition 
of the boſtile laws formerly enacted between the kingdoms . 

Som: precipitate ſteps which the king, a little after his acceſſion, had 
taken, in order to promote his favourite project, had been here obſerved 
to do more injury than ſervice. From his own authority, he had aſſumed 
the title of king of Great Britain; and had quartered the arms of Scot- 
land with thoſe of England, in all coias, flags, and enſigns. He had alſo 
engaged the judges to make a declaration, that, all thoſe who, after the 
union of the crowns, ſhould be born in either kingdom, were, for that rea- 
ſon alone, naturalized in both. This was a nice queſtion, and, according 
to the ideas of thoſe times, ſuſceptible of ſubtile reaſoning on boch ſides. 
The king was the ſame: The parliaments were different. To render 
the people therefore the ſame, we moſt ſuppoſe that the ſovereign au- 
thority reſided chiefly in the prince, and that theſe popular aſſemblies were 
rather inſtituted to aſſiſt with money and advice, than endowed with any 
controuling or active powers in government. It is evident, ſays Bacon on 
his pleadings on this ſubject, that all other commonwwealths, monarchies only 
excepted, do ſubſiſt by a law precedent. For where authority is divided amongſt 
many officers, and they not perpetual, but annual cr temporary, and not to receive 
their authority but by eleton, and ceriain perſons to have voices only in that 
eleflion, and the like ; theſe are buſy and curious frames, which of neceſſity do 
preſuppoſe a law precedent, written or unwritten, ts guide and dire them : But 
in monarchies, especially hereditary, that is, when ſeveral families or lineages 
of people do ſubmit themſelves to one line, imperial or royal ; the ſubmiſſion is more 
natural and ſimple 5 which afterwards, by law ſubſequent, is perſected, 
and made more formal : but that is grounded upon rature V. It would ſeem, 
from this reaſoning, that the idea of a hereditary, limited monarchy, though 
implicitly ſuppoſed in many public tranſactions, had ſcarcely 1 as yet, 
being expreſsly formed by any Engliſh lawyer or politician. 


9 The commons were even ſo averſe to the union, that they had complained in the 
former ſeſſion to the lords, of the biſhop of Briſtol, for writing a book in favour of it; 
and the p:elate was obliged to make ſubmiſſions for this offence. The crime imputed 
to him ſeems to have conſiſt edin his treating of a ſubje& which lay before the parlia- 
ment. So little a notion had they as yet of general liberty. Sec Fariiamentaty Hiſtory, 
vol. v. p. 108, 109, 110, Þ Bacon's Works, vol. iv. p. 190, 191. Edit. 1730. 
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| Excerer the obſlinaey of the parliament with regard to the union, and 
an attempt on the king's eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction , moſt of their mea- 
ſures, duringt his ſeſſion, were ſufficiently reſpe&ful and obliging ; though 
they fill diſcover a vigilant ſpirit, and a careful attention towards national 
liberty. The votes alſo of the commons ſhow, that the houſe contained 
a mixture of puritans, who had acquired great authority among them", 
and who, together with religious prejudices, were continually ſuggeſting 
ideas, more ſuitable to a popular than a monarchical form of government. 


The natural appetite for rule made the commons lend. a willing ear te 
every doctrine which tended to augment their own' power and influ- 


ence, 


A rET1tT10N was moved in the lower houſe for a more rigorous execu- 
tion of the laws againſt popiſh recuſants, and an abatement towards pro- 
teſtant clergymen, who ſcrupled to obſerve the ceremonies. Both theſe 
points were equally unacceptable to the king ; and he ſent orders to the 
houſe to proceed no farther in that matter. The commons were inclined, 
at firſt, to conſider theſe orders as a breach of privilege : But they ſoon 
acquieſced, when told that this meaſure of the king's was ſupported by 
many precedents during the reign of Elizabeth 5, Had they been always 
diſpoſed to make the precedents of that reign the rule of their conduct, 
they needed never have had any quarrel with any of their monarchs, 


1607. Tur complaints of Spaniſh depredations were very loud 
ech June. among the Engliſh merchants t. The lower houſe ſent a 
meſſage to the lords, deſiring a conference with them, in or- 

der to their preſenting a joint petition to the king on the ſubhject. The 
lords took ſome time to deliberate on this meſſage; becauſe they ſaid, the 
matter was weighty and rare. It probably occurred to them, at firſt, that 
the parliament's interpoſing in affairs of ſtate would appear unuſual and 
extraordinary. And to ſhow that in this ſentiment they were not guid- 


ed by court influence; after they had deliberated, they agreed to the 


conference. 


Taz houſe of commons began now to feel themſelves of ſuch import- 
ance, that on the motion of Sir Edwin Sandys, a member of great autho- 
rity, they entered, for the firſt time, an order for the regular keeping of 
their journals *, When all buſineſs was finiſhed the king prorogued the 


parliament. 


AnovrT this time there was an inſurrection of the country people in 
Northamptonſhire, headed by one Reynolds, a man of low condition. 


f | 
| © Journ. 2 December, 5 March, 1606. 25, 26 June, 1607. r Journ. 26 


February, 4, 7 March, 1606. 2 May, 17 June, 1607. $ Journ. 16, 17 June, 
2607. t Journ. 25 Feb. 1606. v Jours. 3 July 1607. 
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They went about deſtroying encloſures ; but carefully avoided commit- 
ting any other outrage. This inſurrection was eaſily ſuppreſſed, and 
though great lenity was uſed towards the rioters, yet were 

ſome of the ringleaders puniſhed. The chief cauſe of that Wc 
trivial commotion ſeems to have been, of itſelf far from tri- 

yial, The practice ſtill continued in England, of diffuſing tillage, and 
throwing the land into incloſures for the ſake of paſture, By this means 
the kingdom was depopulated, at leaſt, prevented from enereaſiug ſo much 
in people as might have been expected from the daily increaſe of indus- 
try and commerce, 


Nexr year preſents us with nothing memorable : But in the 
ſpring of the ſubſequent, after a long negociation, was conclud- 
ed, by a truce of twelve years, that war, which for near half a century had 
been carried on with ſuch fury between Spain and the States 

of the United Provinces. Never conteſt ſeemed, at firſt, 9 4 2 
more unequal: Never conteſt was finiſhed with more ho- Spain and the 
nour to the weaker party. On the fide of Spain were num- United Pro- 
bers, riches, authority, diſcipline : On the ſide of the revol- | 
ted provinces were fuund the attachment to liberty and the enthuſiaſm of 
religion. By her naval enterprizes the republic maintained her armies 
and, joining peaceful induſtry to military valour, ſhe was enabled, by her 
own force, to ſupport herſelf, and gradually rely leſs on thoſe neighbour- 
ing princes, who, from jealouſy to Spain, were at firſt prompted to encou- 
rage her revolt. Long had the pride of that monarchy prevailed over her 
intereſt, and prevented her from hearkening to any terms of accommoda- 


16g. 


tion with her rebellious ſubje&s. But finding all intercourſe cut off be- 


tween her provinces by the maritime force of the ſtates, ſhe at laſt agreed 
to treat with them as a free people, and ſolemnly to renounce all claim and 
pretenſion to their ſovereignty. | 


Turs chief point being gained, the treaty was eaſily brought 


to a concluſion, under the joint mediation and guarantee of 9 
France and England. All exterior appearances of honour were paid e- 


qually to both crowns : But very different were the ſentiments which the 


ftates, as well as all Europe, entertained of the princes who wore them. 
Frugality and vigour, the chief circumſtances which procure regard a- 
mong foreign nations, ſhone out as conſpicuouſly in Henry, as they were 
deficient in James. Toa contempt of the Engliſh monarch, Henry ſeems 
to have added a conſiderable degree of jealouſy and averſion, which were 


ſentiments altogether without foundation. James was juſt and fair in all 


tranſactions with his allies * but it appears from the memoirs of thoſe 


$ Z The plan of accommodation which James recommended is found in Winwood, vol. 
u p. 429, 430 ; and is the ſame that was recommended by Henry, as we learn from 
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times, that each fide deemed him partial towards their adverſary, and fan. 
cied that he had entered into ſecret meaſures agaialt them J. So little e. 
quity have men in the judgments of their own affairs; and ſo dangerous 
is that entire neutrality affected by the king of England! 


Ag Tus little concern which James took in foreign affairs, ren. 
Feb. 55 ders the domeſtic occurrences, particularly thoſe of parlia- 
1 ment, the moſt intereſting of his reign. A new ſeſſion was 

5 held this ſpring ; the king full of hopes of receiving ſup. 


ply ; the commons, of circumſcribing his prerogative, The earl of Salis. 
bury, now created treaſurer, on the death of the earl of Dorſet, laid open 


the king's neceſſities, firſt to the peers, then to a committee of the lower 
houſe 2. He inſiſted on the unavoidable expence incurred, in ſupporting 
the navy, and in ſuppreſſing a late inſurrection in Ireland: He mention- 
ed three numerous courts which the king was obliged to maintain, for 
himſelf, for the queen, and for the prince of Wales: He obſerved, that 
queen Elizabeth, though a ſingle woman, had received very large ſupplies 
in the years preceding her death, which alone were expenſive to her: 
And he remarked, that, during her reign ſhe had alienated many of the 
crown lands; an expedient which, though it ſupplicd her preſent neceſſi- 
ties, without laying burdens on her people, extremely. multiplied the neceſ- 
fities of her ſucceſſor, From all theſe cauſes he thought it nowiſe ſtrange 
that the king's income ſhould fall ſhort ſo great a ſum as eighty-one thou- 
ſand pounds of his ſtated and regular expence ; without mentioning con- 
tingencies, which ought always to be eſteemed a fourth of the yearly 
charges. And as the crown was now neceſſarily burdened with a great 
and urgent debt of 300,000 pounds, he thence inferred the abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of an immediate and large ſupply from the people. To all theſe rea- 
* ſons, which James likewiſe urged in a ſpeech addreſſed to both 

houſes, the commons remained inexorable. But, not to ſhock 
the king with an abſolute refuſal, they granted him one ſubſidy and one 
fifteenth ; which would ſcarcely amount to a hundred thouſand pounds, 
And James received the mortification of diſcovering in vain, all his wants, 
and of begging aid of ſubjects who had no reaſonable indulgence or conſi- 
deration for him, 


March 21. 


AnoxG the many cauſes of diſguſt and quarrel, which now daily and 
un avoidably multiplied between prince and parliament, this article of 


Janin, tom. iii. p. 416, 477. It had long been imagined by hiſtorians from Jeanin's 
authority, that James had declared to the court of Spain, that he would not ſupport 
the Dutch in their preterſions to liberty and independence. But it has ſince been diſ- 
covered by Winwood's Memorials, vol. ii. p 456 466. 469. 475, 476. that that report 
was founded on a lie of preſident Richardot's. Winwood, and Jeanin, cfm. 

# Journ. 17. Feb. 1609. Keunet, p. 681. 
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money is to be regarded as none of the leaſt conſiderable. After the 
diſcovery and conqueſt of the Weſt-Indies, gold and ſilver became every 
day more plentiful in England, as well as in the reſt of Europe; and the 
price of all commodities and proviſions roſe to a height beyond what had 
been known ſince the declenſion of the Roman empire. As the revenue 
of the crown roſe not in proportion , the prince was inſenſibly reduced 
to poverty amidſt the general riches of his ſubjects, and required ad- 
ditional funds, in order to ſupport the ſame magnificence and force which 
had been maintained by former monarchs. But, while money thus flowed 
into England, we may obſerve, that at the ſame time, and probably from 
that very cauſe, arts and induſtry of all kinds received a mighty encreaſe; 
and elegance in every enjoyment of life became better known, and more 
cultivated among all ranks of people. The king's ſervants, both civil and 
military, his courtiers, his miniſters, demand more ample ſupplies from the 
impoveriſhed prince, and were not contented with the ſame ſimplicity of 
lirnig, which had ſatisfied their anceſtors. The prince himſelf began to 
regard an encreaſe of pomp and ſplendor as requiſite to ſupport the dignity 
of his character, and to preſerve the ſame ſuperiority above his ſubjects, 
which his predeceſſors had enjoyed. Some equality too, and proportion 
to the other ſovereigns of Europe, it was natural for him to defire; and 
as they had univerſally enlarged their revenue, and multiphed their taxes, 
the king of England deemed it reaſonable, that his ſubjects, who were 
generally as rich as theirs, ſhould bear with patience ſome additional bur- 
dens and impoſitions. | 


UxaaeytLy for the king, thoſe very riches, with the encreaſing know- 
ledge of the age, bred oppoſite ſentiments in his ſubjects; and begetting 
a ſpirit of freedom and independence, diſpoſed them to pay little regard, 
either to the entreaties or menaces of their ſovereign. While the barons 
poſſeſſed their former immense property and extenſive juriſdictions, they 
were apt, at every diſguſt, to endanger the monarch, and throw the whole 
government into confuſion : But this confuſion often, in its turn, proved 
favourable to the monarch, and made the nation again ſubmit to him, in 
order to re-eſtabliſh juſtice and tranquillity. After the power of alicna- 
tions, as well as the encreaſe of commerce, had thrown the balance of pro- 
perty into the hands of the commons, the ſituation of affairs, and the diſ- 
poſitions of men became ſuſceptible of a more regular plan of liberty; and 
the laws were not ſupported ſingly by the authority of the ſovereign. 
And though ia that interval, after the decline of the peers, and before the 
people had yet experienced their force, the princes aſſumed an exorbitant 


* Beſides the great alienation of the crown lands, the fee-farm rents never encreaſed, 
nd the other lands were let on long leaſes and at a great under value, little or no- 
ching above the old rent, 
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power, and had almoſt annihilated the conſtitution under the weight of 
their prerogative; as ſoon as the commons recovered from their lethargy, 
they ſeem to have been aſtoniſhed at the danger, and were reſolved to ſecure 
liberty by firmer barriers, than their anceltors had hitherto provided for 
it. | L 


Hab James poſſeſſed a very rigid frugality, he might have warded of 


this criſis ſomewhat longer; and waiting patiently for a favourable op- 
portunity to encreaſe and fix his revenue, might have ſecured the exten. 
five authority tranſmitted to him. On the other hand, had the com- 
mons been inclined to act with more generoſity and kindneſs towards 
their prince, they might probably have turned his neceſſities to good ac- 
count, and have bribed him to depart peaceably from the more danger. 
ous articles of his prerogative. But he was a foreigner, and ignorant of 
the arts of popularity; they were ſoured by religious prejudices, and 
tenacious of their money: And, in this ſituation, it is no wonder, that, 
during this whole reign, we ſcarcely find an interval of mutual confidence 
and friendſhip between prince and parliament. 


Tus king, by his prerogative alone, bad, ſome years before, altered 
the rates of the cuſtoms, and had eſtabliſhed higher impoſitions on ſeveral 
kinds of merchandize. This exerciſe of power will naturally, to us, ap- 
pear arbitrary and illegal; yet, according to the principles and practices 
of that time, it might admit of ſome apology. The duties of tonnage 
and poundage were at firſt granted to the crown, by a vote of parliament, 
and for a limited time; and as the grant frequently expired and was renew- 
ed, there could not then ariſe any doubt concerning the origin of the 
king's right to levy theſe duties; and this impoſition, like all others, was 
plainly derived from the voluntary conſent of the people. But as Henry 
V- and all the ſucceeding ſovereigns, had the revenue conferred on them 
for life, the prince, ſo long in poſſeſſion of theſe duties, began gradually 
to conſider them as his own proper right and inheritance, and regarded the 
vote of parliament as a mere formality, which rather expreſſed the acquieſ- 
cence of the people in his prerogative, than beſtowed any new gift of 
revenue upon him, | 


Tus parliament, when. it firſt granted poundage to the crown, had fixed 
no particular rates: The impoſition was given at a ſhilling in a pound, or 
five per cent. on all commodities: It was left to the king himſelf, and the 
privy council, aided by the advice of ſuch merchants as they ſhould think 
proper to conſult, to fix the value of goods, and thereby the rates of the 
cuſtoms : And as that value had been ſettled before the diſcovery of the 
Weſt- Indies, it was become much inferior to the prices, which almoſt all 


commodities bear in every market in Europe; and conſequently, the 
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cuſtoms on many goods though ſuppoſed to be five per cent. was in reality 
much inferior. The king, therefore, was naturally led to think, that 
rates, which were now plainly falſe, ought to be correQed d; that a valua- 
tion of commodities, fixed by one act of the privy council, might be 
amended by another; that if his right to poundage were inherent in the 
crown, he ſhould alſo poſſeſs, of himſelf, the right of correcting its inequal- 
ities; if this duty were granted by the people, he ſhould at leaſt ſupport 


the ſpirit of the law, by fixing a new and a juſter valuation of all commo- ' 


dities. But beſides this reaſoning, which ſeems plauſible, if not ſolid, the 
king was ſupported in that act of power by direct precedents, ſome in the 
reign of Mary, ſome in the beginning of Elizabeth. Both theſe princeſ- 
ſes had, without conſent of parliament, altered the rates of commodities z 
and as their impoſitions had, all along, been ſubmitted to without a mur- 
mur, and ſtill continued to be levied, the king had no reaſon to apprehend, 
that a farther exertion of the ſame authority would give any occaſion of 
complaint. That leſs umbrage might be taken, he was moderate in the 


new rates, which he eſtabliſhed : The cuſtoms, during his whole reign, 


roſe only from 127,c00 pounds a- year to 190,0c0 z though, beſides the 
encreaſe of the rates, there was a ſenſible encreaſe of commerce and induſtry 
during that period: Every commodity, beſides, which might ſerve to the 
ſubſiſtence of the people, or might be confldered as a material of manufa- 
Qures, was exempted from the new impoſitions of James d: But all this 
caution could not prevent the complaints of the commons. A ſpirit of li- 
berty had now taken poſſeſſion of the houſe : The leading members, men 
of an independent genius and large views, began to regulate their opinions, 
more by the future conſequences which they foreſaw, than by the former 
precedents which were ſet before them; and they leſs aſpired at maintain- 
ing the ancient conſtitution, than at eſtabliſhing a new one, and a freer, 
and a better. In their remonſtrances to the king on this occaſion, they ob- 
ſerved ĩt to be a general opinion, That the reaſons of that practice might he eu- 
tended much farther, even to the utter ruin of the ancient liberty of the kingdom, 
and the ſubjets* right of property in their lands and goods *. Though ex- 
preſoly forbidden by the king to touch his prerogative, they paſſed a bill 
aboliſhing theſe impoſitions; which was rejected by the houſe of lords. 


| In another addreſs to the king, they objected to the practice of borrow- 
ing upon privy ſeals, and deſired that the ſubjects ſhould not be forced to 
lend money to his majeſty, or give a reaſon for the refuſal. Some mur- 
murs likewiſe were thrown out in the houſe * a new monopoly of 
Vor. III C 

d Winwood, vol. ii. p. 438. 
&c. 20th February, 1625. See alſo 


P 127, , 128. d Sir 
Journ, 23 May, 1616. 


c Journ. 18th April, 5th'and icth May 1614, 


John Davis's queſtion concerning impoſitious. 


Sir John Davis's queſtion concerning impeſitions, 
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4 the licence of wines f. It muſt be confeſſed, that ſorced loans and mono- ous ce 
. polies were eſtabliſned on many and ancient as well as recent precedents; among 
2 though diametrically oppoſite to all the principles of a free governments. autho! 
1 The hoſue likewiſe diſcovered ſome diſcontent againſt the king's pro- this | 
iq | clamations. James told them, That though he well Inecv, by the conſlitulion they pi 
4 ix and policy of the kingdom, that proclamations were not of equal force with laws ; wy (en 
= get he thought it a duty incumbent on him, and a power inſeparably annexed to barrier 

the crown, to reſtrain and prevent ſuch miſchiefs and inconveniencies as he ſaw Ix t 
growing on the flate, againſl which no certain law was extant, and which might monſtr 
tend to the great detriment of the ſubjed, if there ſhould be no remedy provided quired 
till the meeting of a parliament, And this prerogative, he adds, our progenitors in a rey 
have, in all times, uſed and enjoyed. The intervals between ſeſſions, we erciſed 
may obſerve, were frequently ſo long, as to render it neceſſary for a prince of the « 
to interpoſe by his prerogative. The legality of this exertion was eſtabliſh. of his a 
ed by uniform and undiſputed practice; and was even acknowledged by boliſhin 
lawyers, who made, however, this difference between laws and proclamas. were th 
tions, that the authority of the former was perpetual, that of the latter ex- againſt 
pired with the ſovereign who emitted them. But what the authority a ſuffici 
could be, which bound the ſubject, yet was different from the authority Sep 
of laws, and inferior to it, ſeems inexplicable by any maxims of reaſon or ſeſſion, 1 
politics: And in this inſtance, as in many others, it is eaſy to ſee, how had bee 
inaccurate the Engliſh conſtitution was, before the parliament was ena- of Jame 
bled, by continual acquiſitions or encroachments, to eſtabliſh it on fixt might ir 
principles of liberty. | equirale 
Urox the ſettlement of the reformation, that extenſive branch of power, willing 1 
which regards eceleſiaſtical matters, being then without an owner, ſeem- 2 * 
ed to belong to the firſt occupant; and Henry VIII. failed not im mediate- | er upon 
ly to ſeize it, and to exert it even to the utmoſt degree of tyranny. The 11 
poſſeſſion of it was continued with Edward; and recovered by Elizabeth; Part; 
and that ambirious princeſs was ſo remarkably jcalous of this flower of her Winwood 
crown, that ſhe ſeverely reprimanded the parliament, if they ever preſumed ” he 
to intermeddle in theſe matters; and they were ſo over-awed by her autho- 4 ef 
rity, as to ſubmit, and to alk pardon on theſe occaſions. But James's par- © handled 
liaments were much leſs obſequious. They ventured to lift up their eyes, * of the 
and to conſider this prerogative, They there ſaw a large province of go- 0 SY ou 
verument, poſſeſſed by the king alone, and ſcarcely ever communicated : e | 
with the parliament. They were ſenſible, that this province admitted not © ved fo m 
\ of any exact boundary or circumſcription. They had ſelt, that the Roman , Judas, w. 
, pontiff, in former ages, under pretence of religion, was gradually making k * 
f advances to uſurp the whole civil power. They dreaded ſtill more danger- virtue 4 
1 Parliament, Hiſt. vol. v. p. 247. s * Bee vote ¶ F] at the end of the voluue. T — 


> Parliament, Hiſt, vol. v. p. 259+ I Journ, 12 May, 1624. 
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ous conſequences from the claims of their own ſovereign; who reſided a- 
among them, and who in many other reſpe&s, poſſeſſed ſuch unlimited 
authority. They therefore deemed it abſolutely neceſſary to circumſcribe 
this branch of prerogative, and accordingly, in the preceding ſeſſion, 
they paſſed a bill againſt the eſtabliſhment of any eccleſiaſtical canons without 
conſent of parliament*. But the houſe of lords, as is uſual, defended the 
barriers of the throne, and rejected the bill. 


Ix this ſeſſion, the commons, after paſſing anew the ſame bill, made re- 
monſtrances againſt the proceedings of the high commiſſion court l. It re- 
quired no great penetration to ſee the extreme danger to liberty, ariſing 
in a regal government, from ſuch large diſcretionary powers as were ex- 
erciſed by that court. But James refuſed compliance with the application 
of the commons, He was probably ſenſible, that, beſides the diminution 
of his authority, many inconvenicncies muſt neceſfarily reſult from the a- 
boliſhing of all diſcretionary power in every magiſtrate ; and that the laws, 
were they ever ſo carefully framed and digeſted, could not poſſibly provide 
againſt every contingency ; much leſs, where they had not, as yet, attained - 
a ſufficient degree of accuracy and refinement, 


Bur the buſineſs, which chiefly occupied the commons, during this 
ſeſſion, was the abolition of wardſhips and purveyance ; prerogatives, which 
had been more or leſs touched on, every ſeſſion, during the whole reign 
of James. In this affair, the commons employed the proper means, which 
might intitle them to ſucceſs : They offered the king a ſettled revenue as an 
equivalent for the powers which he ſhould part with; and the king was 
willing to hearken to terms. After much diſpute, he agreed to give up 
theſe prerogatives for 200,000 pounds a-year, which they agreed to con- 
fer upon him m. And nothing remained, towards cloſing the bargain, 


C 2 
k Journ. zd, I1th December; 5th March, 1696. 

Parliament. Hiſt, vol v. p. 247. Kennet, p. 68r. m We learn from 
Winwood's Memorials, vol. ii. p. 193. the reaſon aſſig ned for this particular ſum. 
From hence my lord treaſurer came to the price; and here he ſaid, that the king would 
* no more riſe and fall like a merchant. That he would not have a flower of his 
* crown (meaning the court of wards) ſo much toſſed ; that it was too dainty to be ſo 
* handled : And then he ſaid; that he muſt deliver the very countenaace and character 
* of the king's mind out of his own hand-writing ; Which, before he read, he ſaid 
* he would acquaint us with a pleaſant conceit of his majeſty. As concerniag the 
number of niueſcore thouſand pounds, which was our number, he could not affect, 
beeauſe nine was the number of the poets, who were always beggars, though they ſer- 
ved ſo mary muſes; and eleven was the number, of the apoſtles, when the traitor, 
Judas, was away; and therefore might beſt be effected by his majeſty : But there was 
a mean number, which might accord us both; and that was ten: Which, ſays my lord 
* treaturer, is a ſacred number; for ſo many were God's commandments, which tend to 
virtue and edification.” If the commons really voted 20,000 pounds a-year; more, 
on account of this pleaſant conceit of the king and the treaſurer, it was certainly the beſt 
paid wit, for its goodneſs, that ever was in the world, 
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but that the commons ſhould determine the funds, by which this ſum 
ſhould be levied. This ſeſſion was too far advanced to bring ſo difficult 
a matter to a full concluſion ; and though the parliament met again, to- 
wards the end of the year, and reſumed the queſtion, they were never able 
to terminate an affair, upon which they ſeemed ſo intent. The journals 
of that ſeſſion are loſt ; and, as the hiſtorians of this reign are very negli- 
gent in relating parliamentary affairs, of whoſe importance they were not 
ſufficiently appriſed, we know not exactly the reaſon of this failure. It 
only appears, that the king was extremely diſſatisfied with the conduct of 
the parliament, and ſoon after diſſolved it. This was his firſt parliament 
and it fat near ſeven years. 


AmipsT all theſe attacks, ſome more, ſome leſs violent, on royal prero- 
gative, the king diſplayed, as openly as ever, all his exalted notions of mo- 
narchy and the authority of princes. Even in a ſpeech to the parliament, 
where he begged for aſupply, and where he ſhould naturally have uſed every 
art to ingratiate himſelf with that aſſembly, he expreſſed himſelf in theſe 
terms t I conclude, then, the point, touching the power of kings, with 
ic this axiom of divinity, that, as to diſpute what God may do, is blaſphemy, 
4 but what God wills, that divines may lawfully and do ordinarily diſpute 
&« and diſcuſs ; ſo is it ſedition in ſubjects to diſpute what a king may do 
% in the height of his power. But juſt kings will ever be willing to de. 
e clare what they will do, if they will not incur the curſe of God. I will 
& not be content, that my power be diſputed upon ; but I ſhall ever be 
« willing to make the reaſon appear of my doings, and rule my actions ac- 
« cording to my laws u. Notwithitanding the great extent of preroga- 
tive in that age, theſe expreſſions would probably give ſome offence. But 
we may obſerve, that, as the king's deſpotiſm was more ſpeculative than 
practical, ſo the independency of the commons was, at this time, the re- 
verſe ; and though ſtrongly ſupported by their preſent ſituation, as well as 
diſpoſition, was too new and recent to be as yet founded on ſyſtematical 
principles and opinions ». | 

Tuis year was diſtinguiſhed by a memorable event, which 

7610. gave great alarm and concern in England; the murder of tht 

Daher” French monarch by the poinard of the fanatical Ravaillac, 

— French With his death the glory of the French monarchy ſuffered an 
ing. a : 

eclipſe for ſome years; and as that kingdom fell under an ad- 

miniſtration weak and bigoted, factious and diſorderly, the Auſtrian great 

neſs began anew to appear formidable to Europe. In England, the anti- 

pathy to the catholics revived a little upon tuis tragical event; and ſome 

of the laws, which bad formerly been enacted, in order to keep theſe rel 


K James's Works, p. Jg. ® Sce note [G] at the end of che volume 
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gionifls in awe, began now to be executed with greater rigout and ſeve- 
rity h. 

Taoven James's timidity and indolence fixed him, during 
moſt of his reign, in a very prudent inattention to foreign af- 161r, 
fairs, there happened, this year, an event in Europe of ſueh 
mighty conſequence as to rouſe him from his lethargy, and ſummon up all 


his zeal and enterprize. A profeſſor. of divinity, named Vorſtius, the diſ- 


ciple of Arminius, was called from a German to a Dutch univer- 
ſity ; and as he differed from his Britannic Majeſty in ſome nice 4 

minia- 
queſtions concerning the intimate eſſence and ſecret Jecrees of niſm. 
God, he was conſidered as a dangerous rival in ſcholaſtic fame, 
and was, at laſt, obliged to yield to the legions of that royal doctor, whoſe 
ſyllogiſms he might have reſuted or eluded. If vigour was wanting in 
other incidents in James's reign, here he behaved even with haughtineſs 
and inſolence ; and the ſtates were obliged, after ſeveral remonſtrances, to 
deprive Vorſtius of his chair, and to baniſh him their dominions l. The 
king carried no farther his animoſity againſt that profeſſor; though he had 
very charitably hinted to the ſtates, That, as to the burning of Yorſtius for 
his Vasphemies and atheiſm, he leſt them to their own Chriſtian wiſdom ; but 
ſurely never heretic better diaerved the flames u. It is to be remarked, that, 
at this period, all over Europe, except in Holland alone, the practice of 
burning heretics ill prevailed, even in proteſtant countries; and inſtances 
were not wanting in England, during the reign of James. | 


To conſider James in a more advantageous light, we muſt take a view 
of him as the legiſlator of Ireland ; and moſt of the inſtitutions, which he 
had framed for civilizing that kingdom, being finiſhed about this period, 
it may not here be improper to give ſome account of them. He frequent- 
ly boaſts of the management of Ireland as his maſter. piece; and it will ap- 
pear upon inquiry, that his vanity, in this particular, was not altogether 
without foundation. 


AFpTex the ſubjection of Ireland by Elizabeth, the more dif- 
ficult taſk ſtill remained; to civilize the inhabitants, to recon- 
eile them to laws and induftry, and to render their ſubjection 
durable, and uſeful to the crown of England. James proceed- 


State of 
Ireland. 7 


ed in this work by a ſteady, regular, and well-concerted plan; and in the 


ſpace of nine years, according to Sir John Davis, he made greater ad- 
vances towards the reformation of that kingdom, than had been made 


in the 440 years, — had elapſed ee the conqueſt was firſt attempt - 


ed u. 


Ir was previouſly neceſſary to aboliſh the Iriſh cuſtoms, which ſupplied 


C 3 
1 „ p 684. L Ibid. p. 715. 
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the place of laws, and which were calculated to keep that people for ever 
in a ſtate of barbariſm and diſorder. 


By the Brehon law or cuſtom, every crime, however enormous, was 
puniſhed, not with death, but by a fine or pecuniary mulct, which was 
levied upon the criminal. Murder itſelf, as among all the ancient barba- 
rous nations, was atoned for in this manner; and each man, according to 
his rank, had a different rate or value affixed to him, which, if anyone were 
willing to pay, he needed not fear aſſaſſinating his enemy. This rate was 
called his eric. When Sir William Fitzwilliams being lord deputy, told 


Maguire, that he was to ſend a ſheriff into Fermannah, which, a little be. 


fore, had been made a county, and ſubjected to the Engliſh law; Your 

ſheriff, ſaid Maguire, ſhall be welcome to me : But let me know, beforehand, 
his eric, or the price of his head, that, if my people cut off, I may levy the money 
upon the county O. As for oppreſſion, extortion, and other treſpaſſes, ſo lit- 
tle were they regarded, that no penalty was affixed to them, and no re- 
dreſs for ſuch offences could ever be obtained. 


Tus cuſtoms of Gavellinde and Tainſiry were attended with the ſame 
abſurdity in the diſtribution of property. 'The land, by the cuſtom of 
Gavelkinde, was divided among fall the males of the ſept or family, both 
baſtard and legitimate: And, after partition made, if any of the ſept died, 
his portion was not ſhared out among his ſons ; but the chieftain, at his 
diſcretion, made a new partition of all the lands, belonging to that ſept, 
and gave every one his ſhare D. As no man, by reaſon of this cuſtom, 
enjoyed the fixed property of any land; to build, to plant, to encloſe, to 
cultivate, to improve, would have been ſo much loſt labour. 


Tus chieftains and the Taniſts, though drawn from the principal fami- 
lies, were not hereditary, but were eſtabliſhed by election, or, more pro- 
perly ſpeaking, by force and violence. Their authority was almoſt abſo- 
lute ; and, notwithſtanding that certain lands were aſſigned to the office, 
its chief profit reſulted from exactions, dues, aſſeſſments, for which there 
was no fixed law, and which was levied at plraſure %, Hence aroſe that 
common bye-word among the Iriſh, That they dwelt weſiward of the law, 
which develt beyond the river of the Barrow : Meaning the country, where 
the Engliſh inhabited, and which extended not beyond the compaſs of 
twenty miles, lying in the neighbourhobod of Dublin, 


Arx aboliſhing theſe Iriſh cuſtoms, and ſubſtituting Engliſh law in 
their place; James having taken all the natives under his protection, and 
declared them free citizens, proceeded to govern them by a regular admi- 
niſtration, military as well as civil. 


— 


o Sir Jobn Davis, p. 166. & Pibid. p. 167. 1b. p. 173. r Ih:d. v. 237. 
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A $MALL army was maintained, its diſcipline inſpected, and its pay 
tranſmitted from England, in order to keep the ſoldiers from preying u- 
pon the country, as had been uſual in former reigns. When Odoghartie 


" raiſed an inſurrection, a reinforcement was ſent over, and the flames of that 


rebellion were immediately extinguiſhed, 


ALL minds being firſt quieted by a general indemnity 5 ; circuits were 
eſtabliſhed, juſtice adminiſtered, oppreſſion baniſhed, and crimes and diſor- 
ders of every kind ſeverely puniſhed :. As the Iriſh bad been univerſally 
engaged in the rebellion againſt Elizabeth, a reſignation of all the rights, 
which had been formerly granted them to ſeparate juriſdictions, was ri- 
gorouſly exacted; and no authority, but that of the king and the law, 
was permitted throughout the kingdom . 


A RESIGNA T10N of all private eſtates was even required; and when they 
were reſtored, the proprietors received them under ſuch conditions as 
might prevent, for the future, all tyranny and oppreſſion over the com- 
mon people. The value of the dues, which the nobles uſually claimed 
from their vaſſals, was eſtimated at a fixed ſum, and all farther arbitrary 
exactions prohibited under fevere penalties *. 


Tus whole province of Ulſter having fallen to the crown by the attain- 
der of rebels, a company was eſtabliſhed in London, for planting new colo- 
nies in that fertile country : The property was divided into moderate 
ſhares, the largeſt not exceeding 2000 acres ; Tenants were brought over 
from England and Scotland : 'The Iriſh were removed from the hills and 
ſaſtneſſes, and ſettled in the open country: Huſbandry and the arts were 
taught them: A fixed habitation ſecured : Plunder 1and robbery puniſhed : 
And, by theſe means, Ulſter, from being the moſt wild and diforderly 
province of all Ireland, ſoon became the beſt cultivated and moſt 'civfliz- 
ed J. 


— 


SUCH were the arts, by which James introduced humanity} and juſtice 
among the people, who had ever been buried in the molt profound bar- 
bariſm. Noble cares! much ſuperior to the vain and criminal glory of 


conqueſts ; but requiring ages of perſeverance and attention to perfect 


what had been ſo happily begun. 


A LAUDABLE act of juſtice was, about this time, executed in England 
upon lord Sanquir, a Scottiſh nobleman, who had been guilty of the baſe 
aſſaſſination of Turner, a fencing-maſter. The Engliſh nation, who were 
generally diſſatisfied with the Scots, were enraged at this crime, equally 
mean and atrocious ; but James appeaſed them, by preferring the ſeverity 
of law to the interceſſion of the friends and family of the criminal *. 


. 4 
Sir John Davis, p. 263. t Ibid. 264, 265, &c. u Ibid. 276. * Ibid. p. 278. 
bid. p. 280. # Kennet, p. 688. | | 
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CHAP. XLVII. 


Death of Prince Henry—— Marriage of the Princeſs Elizabeth with the Pa- 

latine——— Riſe of Somerſet His marriage Overbury poiſened 
Fall of Somerſet Riſe of Buckingham Cautionary towns de- 
livered—— Affairs of Scotland, 


Ml: HIS year the ſudden death of Henry, prince of Wales, 
_ diffuſed an univerſal grief throughout the nation, 
Death of Though youth and royal birth, both of them ſtrong avure- 
— ments, propoſſeſs men mightily in favour of the early age of 
princes; it is with peculiar fondneſs that hiſtorians mention 
Henry: And, in every reſpect, his merit ſeems to have been extraordina- 
ry. He had not reached his eighteenth year, and he already poſſeſſed 
more dignity in his behaviour, and commanded more reſpect, than his fa- 
ther, with all his age, learning and experience. Neither his high fortune, 
nor his youth, had ſeduced him into any irregular pleaſures: Buſineſs and 
ambition ſeem to have been his ſole paſſion. His inclinations, as well 
as exerciſes, were martial. The French ambaſſador, taking leave of him, 
and aſking his commands for France, found him employed in the exer- 
ciſe of the pike ; Tell your king, ſaid he, in what occupation you leſt me en- 
gaged . He had conceived great affection and eſteem for the brave Sir 
Walter Raleigh. It was his ſaying, Sure no ling but my father <vould keep 
ſuch a bird in a cage d. He ſeems indeed to have nouriſhed too violent a 
contempt for the king on account of his pedantry and puſillanimity; and 
by that means ſtruck in with the reſtleſs and martial ſpirit of the Engliſh 
nation, Had he lived, he had probably promoted the glory, perhaps not 
the felicity of his people. The unhappy prepoſſeſſion, which men com- 
monly entertain in favour of ambition, courage, enterprize, and other 
warlike virtues, engages generous natures, who always love ſame, into ſuch 
purſuits as deſtroy their own peace, and that of the reſt of mankind. 


V1oLENT reports were propagated, as if Henry had been carried off by 
poiſon ; but the phyſicians, on opening his body, found no ſymptoms to 
confirm ſuch an opinion ©, The bold and criminal malignity of men's 


a The French monarch had given particular orders to h's miniſters to cultivate the 
prince's friendſhip ; who muſt ſoon, faid he, have chief authority in Exgland, where 
the king and queen are held in ſo little eſtimation. See Dep. de la Loderic, vol. i. p. 4055 
415. vol. ii. p. 16. 349. d Coke's detection, p. 37. c Kernct, p. 695. 
Coke, p. 37. Welwood, p. 272. 
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prince's character ſeems rather to have failed in the extreme of facility and 
humanity, than in that of cruelty and violence. His indulgence to Hen- 
ry was great, and perhaps imprudent, by giving him a large and indepen- 
dent ſettlement, even in ſo early youth. 


Tur marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth, with Frederic, 


Eletor Palatine, was finiſhed ſome time after the death of 1 
the prince, and ſerved to diſſipate the grief, which aroſe on Marriage of 


. . the P (s 
that melancholy event. But this marriage, though celebrat- 3 


ed with great joy and feſtivity, proved, itſelf, an unhappy e- — 
vent to the king, as well as to his ſon-in-law, and had ill con- : 
ſequences on the reputation and fortunes of both. The Elector, truſting 
toſo great an alliance, engaged in enterprizes beyond his ſtrength : And 
the king, not being able to ſupport him 1n his diſtreſs, loſt entirely, in 
the end of his life, what remained of the affections and eſteem of his own 
ſubjects. 


Excter during ſeſſions of Parliament, the hiſtory of this reign may 
more properly be called the hiſtory of the court than that of the nation. 
An intereſting object had, for ſome years, engaged the atten- 
tion of the court : It was a favourite, and one beloved by 2 
James with ſo profuſe and unlimited an affection, as left no , 
room for any rival or competitor. About the end of the year 1609, Ro- 
bert Carre, a youth of twenty years of age, and of a good family in Scot- 
land, arrived in London, after having paſſed ſome time in his travels. All 
his natural accompliſhments conſiſted in good looks : All his acquired a- 
bilities, in an eaſy air and graceful demeanour. He had letters of recom- 
mendation to his countryman lord Hay ; and that nobleman no ſooner 
calt his eye upon him, than he diſcovered talents ſufficient to entitle him 
immediately to make a great figure in the government. Apprized of the 
king's paſſion for youth and beauty, and exterior appearance, he ſtudied 
how matters might be ſo managed that this new obje& ſhould make the 
lirongelt impreſſion upon him. Without mentiuning him at court, he aſſign- 
ed lim the office, at a match of tilting, of preſenting to the king his buckler 
and device; and hoped that he would attract the attention of the monarch. 
Fortune proved favourable to his deſign, by an incident, which bore at firſt a 
contrary aſpect. When Carre was advancing to execute his office, his unru- 
ly horſe flung him, and broke his leg in the king's preſence. James ap- 
proached him with pity and concern: Love and affection aroſe on the 
light of his beauty and tender years: and the prince ordered him imme- 
diately to be lodged in the palace, and to be careſully attended. He him- 
elf, after the tilting, paid him a viſit in his chamber, and frequently re- 
turned during his confinement, The ignorance and Gmplicity of the boy 


tongues and pens ſpared not even the king on the occaſion. But that 
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- finiſhed the conqueſt, begun by his exterior graces und accompliſhments, 
Other princes have been fond of chuſing their favourites from among the 
lower ranks of their ſubjeds, and have repoſed themſelves on them with 
the more unreſerved confidence and affection, becauſe the object has been 
bcholden to their bounty for every honour and acquiſition : James was de. 


firous that his favourite ſhould alſo derive from him all his ſenſe, experi. 


ence, and knowledge. Highly conceited of his pwn. wiſdom, be pleaſed 
himſelf with the fancy, that this raw youth, by his leſſons and inſtructions, 
would, in a little time, be equal to his ſageſt miniſters, and be initiated 


into all the profound myſteries of government, on which he ſet ſo high. 


a value. And as this kind of creation was more perfectly his own work 
than any other, he ſeems to have indulged an unlimited fondneſs for his 
minion, beyond even that which he bore to his own children. He ſoon 
knighted him, created him viſcount Rochelter, gave him the garter, 
brought him into the privy-council, and though, at firſt, without align. 


ing him any particular office, beſtowed on him the ſupreme direction of 


all kis buſineſs and political concerns, Agreeable to this rapid advance. 
ment in confidence and honour, were the riches heaped upon the needy 
favourite; and while Saliſbury and all the wiſeſt miniſters could ſcarcely 
{find expedients ſufficient to keep in motion the overburthened machine of 
government, James, with unſparing hand, loaded with treaſures this inlige 
nificant and uſcleſs pageant *. 


Ir is ſaid, that the king found his pupil ſo ill educated, as to be ignv 
rant even of the loweſt rudiments of the Latin tongue; and that the m- 
narch, laying, aſide the ſceptre, took the birch into his royal hand, and in- 
ſtructed him in the principles of grammar, During the intervals of tha 
noble occupation, affairs of ſtate would be introduced; and the ſtripling 
by the aſcendant which he had acquired, was now enabled to repay in po 
litical, what he had received in grammatical, inſtruction. Such ſcenes, and 
ſuch incidents, are the more ridiculous, though the leſs odious, as the pak 
fion of James ſeems not to have contained in it any thing criminal or flags 
tious, Hiſtory charges herſelf willingly with a relation of the great crimey 
and ſtill more with that of the great virtues of mankind ; but ſhe appean 
to fall from her dignity, when neceſſitated to dwell on ſuch frivolous events 


and ignoble perſonages. 


Pur favourite was not, at firſt, ſo intoxicated with advancement, 4 
not to be ſe nble of his own ignorance and inexperience, He had recourle 
to the afiiſtance and advice of a friend; and he was more fortunate in bi 
choice, than is uſual with ſuch pampered minions. In Sir Thomas Ort 
bury he met with a judicious and fincere counſellor, who, building al 
hopes of his own preferment on that of the young favourite, endeavour 


4 Kennet, p. (85, 636, &e. 
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to inſtil into him the principles of prudence and diſcretion. By zealouſly 


ſerving every body, Carre was taught to abate the envy which, might at- 
tend his ſudden elevation ; By ſhewing a preference for the Engliſh, he 
learned to eſcape the prejudices which prevailed againſt his country. 
And ſo long as he was content to be ruled by Overbury's friendly coun- 
ſels, he enjoyed, what 1s rare, the higheſt favour of the prince, without 
being hated by the people. 


To complete the meaſure of courtly happineſs, nought was wanting but 
a kind miſtreſs; and, where high fortune concurred with all the graces of 
youth and beauty, this circumitance could not be difficult to attains But 
it was here that the favourite met with that rock on which all his fortunes 
were wrecked, and which plunged him for ever into an abyſs of infamy, 
guilt, and miſcry. 


No ſooner had James mounted the throne of England, than he remem- 
bered his friendſhip for the unfortunate families of Roward and Devereux, 
who had ſuffered for their attachment to the cauſe of Mary and to his 
own, Having reſtored young Eſſex to his blood and dignity, and confer- 
red the titles of Suffolk and Northampton on two brothers of the houſejof 
Norfolk, he ſought the farther pleaſure of uniting theſe families by the 
marriage of the earl of Eſſex with lady Frances Howard, daughter of the 
earl of Suffolk. She was only thirteen, he fourteen years of age; and 
it was thought proper, till both ſhould attain the age of puberty, that he 
ſhould go abroad, and paſs ſome time in his travels . He returned into 
Logland after four years abſence, and was pleaſed to find bis counteſs in 
the full luſtre of beauty, and poſſeſſed of the love and admiration of the 
whole court. But, when the earl approached, and claimed the privileges and 
of a huſband, he met with nothing but ſymptoms of averſion and diſguſt, 
a flat refuſal of any farther familiarities. He applied to her parents, who 
conſtrained her to attend him into the country, and to partake of his 
bed: But nothing could overcome her rigid ſullenneſs and obſtinacy ; and 


ſhe ſtill roſe from his fide, without having ſhared the nuptial pleaſures. . 


Diſguſted with reiterated denials, he at laſt gave over the purſuit, and ſe- 


parating himſelf from her, thenceforth abandoned her conduct to her own : 


will and diſcretion. 9 * 


SUCY coldneſs and averſion in Lady Eſſex aroſe not without an attach- 


ment to another object. The favourite had opened his addreſſes, and had 
been too ſucceſsful in making impreſſion on the tender heart of the 
young counteſs f. She imagined, that ſq long as ſhe refuſed the embraces 
vi Effex, ſhe never could be deemed his wife, and that a ſeparation and 
divorce might till ppen the way for a new marriage with her beloved Ro- 


e Kennet, p 686. f 1dem, p. 68). 
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eheſter S. Though their paſſion was ſo violent, and their opportunities 
of intercourſe ſo frequent, that they had already indulged themſelves in 
all the gratifications of love, they (till lamented their unhappy fate, while 
the union between them was not entire and indiſſoluble. And the lover 
as well as his miſtreſs, was impatient, till their mutual ardour ſhould be 
crowned by marriage. 


So momentous an affair could not be concluded without conſulting Ov. 
erbury, with whom Rocheſter was accuſtomed to ſhare all his ſecrets, 
While that faithful friend had conſidered his patron's attachment to the 
counteſs of Eſſex merely as an affair of gallantry, he had favoured its pro- 
greſs ; and it was partly owing to the ingenious and paſſionate letters 
which he dictated, that Rocheſter had met with ſuch ſucceſs in his addreſ- 
ſes. Like an experienced courtier, he thought that a conqueſt of this na- 
ture would throw a luſtre on the young favourite, and would tend ſtill far- 
ther to endear him to James, who was charmed to hear of the amours of his 
court, and liſtened with attention to every tale of gallantry. But great 
was Overbury's alarm, when Rocheſter mentioned his deſign of marrying 
the counteſs ; and he uſed every method to diſſuade his friend from ſo foo- 
liſh an attempt. He repreſented how invidious, how difficult an enter- 
prize to procure her a divorce from her huſband : How dangerous, how 
ſhameful, to take into his own bed a profligate woman, who, being married 
to a young nobleman of the firlt rank, had not ſcrupled to proſtitute her cha- 
racter, and to beſtow favours on the object of a capricious and momentary 
paſſion. And, in the zeal of friendſhip, he went ſo far as to threaten Ro- 
cheſter, that he would ſeparate himſelf for ever from him, if he could fo 
far forget his honour and his intereſt as to proſecute the intended 
marriage. 5 


Rocuks rz had the weakneſs to reveal this converſation to the Coun- 
teſs of Eſſex; and when her rage and fury broke out againſt Overbury, 
he had alſo the weakneſs to enter into her vindictive projects, and to ſwear 
vengeance againſt his friend, for the utmoſt inſtance, which he could re- 
ceive, of his faithful friendſhip. Some contrivance was neceſſary for the 
execution of their purpoſe. Rocheſter * 008g himſelf to the king; 
and, after complaining, that his own indulgence to Overbury had begotten 
in him a degree of arrogance, which was extremely diſagreeable, he pro- 
cured a commiſſion for his embaſſy to Ruſſia; which he repreſented as 2 
retreat for his friend, both profitable and honourable. When conſulted 
by Orerbury, he earneſtly diſſuaded him from accepting this offer, and 
took on himſelf the office of ſatisfying the king, if he ſhould be any · wiſe 
diſpleaſed with the refuſali, To the king again, he aggravatcd the inſo- 


b State Trials, vol. i. p. 228. h Ibid. vol i. p. 235, 236-256. Frank'yn, 
p. 14+ i State Trials, vol: i. p. 236, 237, Ac. 
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lence of Overbury's conduct, and obtained a warrant for com- 

mitting him to the Tower, which James intended as a ſlight Per CI 
puniſhment for his diſobedience. The lieutenant of the Tow. 

er was a creature of Rocheſter's, and had lately been put into the office for 
this very purpoſe : He confined Overbury ſo {tritly, that the unhappy 
priſoner was debarred the fight even of his neareſt relations; and no com- 
munication of any kind was allowed with him during near fix months 
which he lived in priſon, 


Tuis obſtacle being removed, the lovers purſued their purpoſe ; and the 
king himſelf, forgetting the dignity of his character, and his friendſhip for 
the family of Eſſex, entered zealouſly into the project of procuring the 
Counteſs a divorce from her huſband. Eſſex alſo embraced the opportu- 
nity of ſeparating himſelf from a bad woman, by whom he was hated ; and 
he was willing to favour their ſucceſs by any honourable expedient. The 
pretence for a divorce was his incapacity to fulfil the conjugal duties; 
and he confeſſed, that, with regard to the Counteſs, he was conſcious of 
ſuch an infirmity, though he was not ſenſible of it with regard to any o- 
ther woman. In her place too, it is ſaid, a young virgin was ſubſlituted 
under a maſk, to undergo the legal inſpection by a jury of matrons. Af- 
ter ſuch a trial, ſeconded by court-influence, and ſupported by the ridicu- 
lous opinion of faſcination or witchcraft, the ſentence of divorce was pro« 
nounced between the Earl of Eſſex and his Counteſs k. And, to crown 
the ſcene, the king, ſolicitous leſt the lady ſhould loſe any rank by her 
new marriage, beſtowed on his minion the title of Earl of Somerſet. 


NoTwiTH#5TANDING this ſucceſs, the Counteſs of Somerſet was not 
ſatisſicd, till ſhe ſhould farther ſatiate her revenge on Overbury ; and ſhe 
engaged her huſband, as well as her uncle, the earl of Northampton, i in 
the atrocious deſign of taking him off ſecretly by poiſon. 

Fruitleſs attempts were reiterated by weak poiſons ; but, at —_ 

laſl, they gave him one ſo ſudden and violent, that the ſymp- — 
toms were apparent to every one who approached him l. His 26th Sept. 
interment was kurried on with the greateſt precipitation; and though a 


{lrong ſuſpicion immediately prevailed ia the public, the full proof of the 
crime was not brought to light till ſome years after, 


Tus fatal cataſtrophe of Overbury encreaſed or begot a ſuſpicion, that 
the prince of Wales had been carried off by poiſon, given him by Somer- 
ſet, Men conſidered not, that the contrary inference was much juſter. If 
Somerſet was ſo great a novice in this deteſtable art, that, during the 
courſe of five months, a man, who was his priſoner, and attended by none 


k State Trials, vol. i. p. 223, 224, &c. Franklyn's Annals, p 2, 3, &c. 
Kennet p. 693. State trials vol. i. p. 233, 234, &c. 
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but his emiſſaries, could not be diſpatched but in ſo bungling a manner: 
how could it be imagined that a young prince, living in his own court, 
ſurrounded by his own friends and domell ics, could be expoſed to Somer. 
ſet's attempts, and be taken off by ſo ſubtle poiſon, if ſuch a one exiſt, ag 
could elude the ſkill of the moſſ experienced phyſicians ? FEY 


The ableſt miniſter that James ever poſſeſſed, the Earl of Saliſbury, was 
dead u: Suffolk, a man of ſlender capacity, had ſucceeded him in his of. 
fice :. And it was now his taſk to ſupply, from an exhauſted treaſury, the 


profuſion of James and of his young favourite. The title of Baronet in. 


vented by Saliſbury, was ſold : and two hundred patents of that ſpecies 
of knighthood, were diſpoſed of for ſo many thouſand pounds: Each 
rank of nobility had alſo its price affixed to it a: Privy ſeals were circulat- 
ed to the amount of 200,000 pounds: Benevolences were exacted to the 
amount of 52, ooo pounds : And ſome monopolies of no great value were 
erected. But all theſe expedients proved inſufficient to fupply the king's 
neceſſities; even though he began to enter into ſome ſchemes for re. 
trenching his expences?, However ſmall the hopes of ſucceſs, a new 
parliament muſt be ſummoned, and this dangerous expedient, for ſuch it 
was now become, once more be put to trial. | 


Waen the commons were aſſembled, they diſcovered an ex- 
1614. 5 8 

zh April. traordinary alarm, on account of the rumours which was ſpread 
A parlia- abroad concerning undertalers %, It was reported, that ſever- 
NR al perſons, attached to the king, had entered into a confederacy; 
and having laid a regular plan for the new elections, had diſtributed their 
intereſt all over England, and had undertaken to ſecure a majority. for 
the court. So ignorant were the commons, that they knew not this in- 
cident to be the firſt infallible ſymptom of any regular or eſtabliſhed liber. 
ty. Had they been contented to follow the maxims of their predeceſlors, 
who, as the carl of Saliſbury ſaid to the laſt parliament, never, but thrice 
in fix hundred years, refuſed a ſupply r; they needed not dread that the 
crown ſhould ever intereſt itſelf in their elections. Formerly, the kings 
even infiſted, that none of their houſeho!d ſhould be elected members; and, 
though the charter was afterwards declared void, Henry VI. from 
his great favour to the city of York, conferred a peculiar privilege on iti 


m r4th of May, 1612. nu Franklyn,'p. 11. 33. o dem, p. 10. 

P Idem, p. 49 4 Parliam. Hiſt, vol. v. p. 286. Kennet, p. 696. Journ. 13. 
April, 2d May, 1614, &c. Franklyn, p. 48. 

r Journ, 17 Feb. 1609. It appears, however, that Salisbury was ſomewhat mik 
taken in this fat: And if the kings were not oftener refuſed ſupply by rhe parka- 
ment, it was only becauſe they would not often expoſe themſelves to the hazard of 
being refuſed : But it is certain that Engliſh parliaments did anciendly carry their 
frugality to an extreme, and ſeldom could be prevailed upon to give the nereſlary 
ſupport to government, 
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citizens, that they ſhould be exempted from this trouble. It is well 
known, that in ancient times, a ſeat in the houſe being conſidered as a bur- 
then, attended neither with honour nor profit, it was requiſite for the 
counties and boroughs to pay fees to the repreſentatives. About this 
time a ſeat began to be regarded as an honour, and the country-gentle- 
men contended for it; though the practice of levying wages for the parlia- 
ment-men was not altogether diſcontinued. It was not till long after, when 
liberty was thoroughly eflabliſhed, and popular aſſemblies entered into e- 
very branch of public buſineſs, that the members began to join profit to 
honour, and the crown found it neceſſary to diſtribute among them all the 
conſiderable offices of the kingdom. 


So little {kill or ſo ſmall means had the courtiers, in James's reign, for 
managing elections, that this houſe of commons ſhowed rather a ſtronger 
ſpirit of liberty than the foregoing ; and inſtead of entering upon the 
buſineſs of ſupply, as urged by the king, who made them ſeveral liberal 
offers of grace , they immediately reſumed the ſubject, which had been 
opened laſt parliament, and diſputed his majeſty's power of levying new 
cuſtoms and impoſitions, by the mere authority of his prerogative. It is 
remarkable, that, in their debates on this ſubjeQ, the courtiers frequently 
pleaded, as a precedent, the example of all the other hereditary monarchs 
in Europe, and particularly mentioned the kings of France and, Spain; 
nor was this reaſoning received by the houſe, either with ſurprize or indig- 
nation u. The members of the oppoſite party, either contented them- 
ſclves with, denying the juſtneſs of the inference ; or they diſputed theſtruth 
of the obſervation . And a patriot member in particular, Sir Roger 
Owen, even in arguing againſt the impoſitions, frankly allowed, that the 
king of England was endowed with as ample a power and prerogative as 
any prince in Chriſtendom ). The nations on the continent, we may ob- 
ſerve, enjoyed till, in that age, ſome ſmall' remains of liberty: and the 
Engliſh were poſſeſſed of little more. 


Tus commons applied to the lords for a conference with regard to 
the new impoſitions. A ſpeech of Neile, biſhop of Lincoln, refle&ing on 
the lower houſe, begat ſome altercation with the peers * ; and the king 
{cized the opportunity of diſſolving immediately, with great indignation, 
a parhament, which had ſhown ſo firm a reſolution of re- 
trenching his prerogative, without communicating, in return, 6 
the ſmalleſt ſupply to his neceſſitics. He carried his reſent. 
ment ſo far as even to throw into priſon ſome of the members, who had 
been the moſt forward in their oppoſition to his meaſures *, In vain did 


16 4. 
h June, 


, Coke is inftitutes, part 4. chap. I. of charters of exemption. t Journ. 12. 
April, 1614. u Journ, 21 May, 1614. * Journ, 12, 21 May, 1614. “ Journ, 
18 April, 1614. 2 Sce note [H] at the cid of she volume. #® Kennet p. 696. 
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he plead, in excuſe for this violence, the example of Elizabeth and the other 
princes of the line of Tudor, as well as Plantagenet. The people and the 
parliament, without abandoaing for ever all their liberties and privileges 
could acquieſce in none of theſe precedents, how ancient and frequent ſq. 
ever. And were the authority of ſuch precedents admitted, the utmolt 
that could be inferred is, that the conſtitution of England was, at that 
time, an inconſiſtent fabric, whoſe jarring and diſcordant parts mult ſoon 
deſtroy each other, and from the diſſolution of the old, beget ſome new 
form of civil government more uniform and conſiſtent. 


Ix the public and avowed conduct of the king and the houſe of coms 
mons, throughout this whole reign, there appears ſufficient cauſe of quars 
rel aud mutual diſguft ; yet are we not to imagine, that this was the ſole 
foundation of that jealouſy which prevailed between them. During de 
bates in the houſe, it often happened, that a particular member, more 2. 
dent and zealous than the reſt, would diſplay the higheſt ſentiments of 
liberty, which the commons contented themſelves to hear with filence and 
teeming approbation ; and the king, informed of theſe harangues, conclud 
ed the whole houſe to be infected with the ſame principles, and to be ens 
gaged in a combination, againſt his prerogative. The king on the other 
hand, though he valued himſelf extremely on his king-craft, and perbag 
was not altogether incapable of diſſimulation, ſeems to have been very 
little endowed with the gift of ſecrecy ; but openly at his table, in all 
companies, inculcated the monarchical tenets which he had ſo ſtrongly 
imbibed. Before a numerous audience, he had expreſsed himſelf with 
great diſparagement of the common law of England, and bad given the 
preference, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to the civil law: And for this indiſcres 
tion he found himſelf obliged to apologize, in a ſpeech to the former pats 
liament d. As a ſpecimen of his uſual liberty of talk, we may -mentiot 
a ſtory, though it paſſed ſome time after, which we mect with in the lik 
of Waller, and which that poet uſed frequently to repeat- When Wallet 
was young, be had the curioſity to go to court; and he ſtood in the circle 
and ſaw James dine; where, among other company, there ſat at table 
two biſhops, Neile and Andrews. The king propoſed aloud this queſtion 
Whether be might not take his ſubjects“ money, when he needed it, withs 
out all this formality of parliament ? Neile replied, God forbid you ſhould 
nat: For you are the breath of our noſtrils. Andrews declined anſwering 
and ſaid, he was not ſkilled in parliamentary caſes : But upon the kings 
urging him, and ſaying he would admit of no evaſion, the biſhop replied 
pleaſantly : Why then I think your majeſly may lawfully take my, brothel 
Neile's money : For he offers it ©, 


K. James's Works, p. 332. © Preface to Waller's Works. 
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uld languik Tus favourite had hitherto eſcaped the enquiry of juſtice ; 7619. 
CC, Tenewes but he had not eſcaped that ſtill voice which can make itſelf Somerſets 
he militay be heard amidſt all the hurry and flattery of a court, and 
t the Spas aſtoniſhes the criminal with a juſt repreſentation of his ſecret enormities. - 
renowuel Conſcious of the murder of his friend, Somerſet received ſmall conſola- 
In ſuch; tion from the enjoyments of love, or the utmoſt kindneſs and indulgenee 
n the pri of his ſovereign. The graces of his youth gradually diſappeared, the 
d they ft gaiety of his manners was obſcured, his politeneſs and obliging behaviour 
ween then were changed into ſullenneſs and ſilence. And the king, whoſe affectione 
Hure, du had been engaged by theſe ſuperficial accompliſhments, began to eſtrange 


rdingly, u hinſclf from a man who no longer contributed to his amuſement. 
to Holland 


x Tax ſagacious courtiers obſerved the firſt ſymptoms of this diſguſt : 
mpton, and 


Somerſet's enemies ſeized the opportunity, and offered a new minion to 
the king. George Villiers, a youth of one-and-twenty, younger brother of a 
good family, returned at this time from his travels, and was remarked for the 
advantages of a handſome perſon, genteel air, and faſhionable apparel. At 
X | a comedy, he was purpoſely placed full in James's eye, and immediately en- 
par a pou | gaged the attention and, in the ſameſinſtant, the affections, of that monarch 4. 
effect mut a A ſhamed of his ſudden attachment, the king endeavoured, but in vain; to 
| views an conceal the partiality which he felt for the handſome ſtranger ; and he em- 
nds of th ployed all his profound politics to fix him in his ſervice, without ſeeming to- 
all ſides * defire it. He declared his reſolution not to confer any office on him, unleſs 
by ſuper entreated by the queen ; and he pretended that it ſhould only be in com- 
„ theretors plaiſance to her choice he would agree to admit him near his perſon. 'The 
y conquels queen was immediately applied to; but ſhe, well knowing the extreme to 
s much bet which the king carried theſe attachments, refuſed, at firſt, to lend her 
ine ©. Þu countenance to this new paſſion, It was not till entreated by Abbot, 
„ Who now arckbiſhop of Canterbury, a decent prelate, and one much prejudiced as 
{ter was de gainſt Somerſet, that ſhe would condeſcend to oblige her huſband, by aſk : 
the Hugs ing this favour of him e. And the king, thinking now that all appearances 
e the bout were fully ſaved, no longer conſtrained his affection, but immediately beſtow- 


.ngland un ed the office of cupbearer on young Villiers. 
en to every | 1 
he pri nech Tax whole court was thrown into parties between the two minions $ 


while ſome endeavoured to advance the riſing fortunes of Villiers, others 
deemed it ſafer to adhere to the eſtabliſhed credit of Somerſet. The king 
himſelf, divided between inclination and decorum, encreaſed the doubt and 
ambiguity of the courtiers ; and the ſtern jealouſy of the old favourite, 
who refuſed every advance of friendſhip from his rival, begat perpetual 
quarrels between their partizans. But the diſcovery of Somerſet's guilt 
Vor. IV. D 


d Franklyn, p. 50. Kenney vol. ii p. 698. Coke, p. 46, 47. Ruſk. 
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in the murder of Overbury, at laſt decided the controverſy, and expoſed 


him to the ruin and infamy which he ſo well merited. inthe (a 


b ; ther b. 
An apothecary's *prentice, who had been employed in making up the ors 


poiſons, having retired to Fluſhing, began to talk very freely of the whole | — 
ſecret ; and the affair at laſt came to the ears of Trumbal, the king's 2 
envoy in the Low Conntries. By his means, Sir Ralph Winwood, ſecte. * 2 
tary of ſtate, was informed; and he immediately carried the intelligence pal 
to James. The king alarmed and aſtoniſhed to find ſuch enormous guilt in N = 
a man whom he had admitted into his boſom, ſent for Sir Edward "Coke 3 
chief juſtice, and earneſtly recommended to him the moſt rigorous * 3 
unbiaſſed ſcrutiny, This iujunction was executed with great induſtry and n 
ſeverity : The whole labyrinth of guilt was carefully unravelled: The rr 
lefſer criminals, Sir Jervis Elvis, lieutenant of the Tower, Franklin, corp y 
Weſton, Mrs. Turner, were firſt tried and condemned: Somerſet and his : 2 
counteſs were afterwards found guilty : Northampton's death a little be xt p 
fore had ſaved him from a like fate. 2 - - 
wihica tn 
IT may not be unworthy of remark, that Coke, in the trial of Mn, Somerſet 
Turner, told her that ſhe was guilty of the ſeven deadly fins : She was; light, to 
whore, a bawd, a ſorcerer, a witch, a papiſt, a felon, and a murderer f. And Ws |.- appea 
what may more ſurpriſe us, Bacon, then attorney-general, took care to Tag f 
obſerve, that poiſoning was a popiſh trick s. Such were the bigoted the wa 
prejudices which prevailed: Poiſoning was not, of itfelf, ſufficiently of ard 
odious, if it were not repreſented as a branch of popery. Stowe tells us been gov 
that when the king came to Newcaſtle, on his firſt entry into England, eu _ 
he gave liberty to all the priſoners, except thoſe who were confined for BE 
treaſon, murder, and papiſiry, When one conſiders theſe circumſtances, eynical] 
that furious bigotry of the catholics which broke out in the gunpowder in his x 
eonſpiracy, appears the leſs ſurpriſing, the fortu 
ALL the accomplices in Overbury's murder received the puniſhment years, he 
due to their crime: But the king beſtowed a pardon on the principals Buckingl 
Somerſet and the counteſs. It muſt be confeſſed, that James's fortitude Eyre, wa 
had been highly laudable, had he perſiſted in his firſt intention of cot Reward o 
ſigning over to ſevere juſtice all the criminals : But let us ſtill beware England 
of blaming him too harſhly, if, on the approach of the fatal hour, be His broth 
ſcrupled to deliver into the hands of the executioner, perſons whom he needy rel; 
had once favoured with his moſt tender affections. To ſoftea the rigou the fond | 
of their fate, after ſome years impriſonmeat, he reſtored them to ther to train hi 
liberty, and conferred on them a penſion with which they retired, and method, b 
languiſhed out old age in infamy and obſcurity. Their guilty loves wer kim for en 
turned into the moſt deadly hatred; and they paſſed many years togeth * 
| Kennet, 
| Bacon, | 


f State Trials, vol, i. p. 230. 5 Ibid, vol. i. p. 24% 
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expoled in the ſame houſe, without any intercourſe or correſpondence with each 


other l. 


SzvERAL hiſtorians , in relating theſe events, have inſiſted much on the 
difimulation of James's behaviour, when he delivered Souerſet into the 


g up the 
he whole 


e king's hands of the chief juſtice; on the inſolent menaces of that criminal z 
d, ſecte. on his peremptory refuſal to ſtand a trial; and on the extreme anxiety 
elligenee of the king during the whole progreſs of this affair. Allowing all theſe 
s guilt in circumſtances to be true, of which ſome are ſuſpicious, if not palpably 
d „ falſe &, the great remains of tenderneſs which James {till felt for Somerſet, 
rous an 


may, perhaps be ſufficient to account for them. That favourite was high 
ſpirited, and reſolute rather to periſh than to live under the infamy to 
which he was expoſed. James was ſenſible, that the pardoning of ſo great 
a criminal, which was of itſelf invidious, would become {till more unpopu- 
lar, if his obſtinate and ſtubborn behaviour on his trial ſhould augment 
the public hatred againſt him I. At leaſt, the unreſeryed conſidence in 
which the king had indulged his favourite for ſeveral years, might render 
Somerſet maſter of ſo many ſèerets, that it is impoſſible, without farther 
light, to aſſign the particular reaſon of that ſuperiority, which, it is ſaid, 
he appeared ſo much to aſſume, 
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k care to Tus fall of Somerſet, and his baniſhment from court, opened 


1516. 


| bigoted the way for Villiers to mount up at once to the full height Riſe of 
ifſicienth of favour, of honours, and of riches. Had James's' paſſion Bucking- 

ham. 
tells us been governed by common rules of prudence, the office of 


England, 
nfined for 
mſtances, 
1npowdet 


eup-bearer would have attached Villiers to his perſon, and might well have 
contented one of his age and family; nor would any one, who was mor 
cynically auſtere, have much cenſured the ſingularity of the king's choice 


the fortune which he intended for his minion. In the courſe of a few 


11 iſh ment years, he created him Viſcount Villiers, Earl, marquis, and Duke of 
Drincipals Buckingham, knight of the garter, maſter of the horſe, chief juſtice in 
fortitud: Eyre, warden of the cinque ports, maſterof the king's Bench office, 
= of od Reward of Weſtminſter, conſtable of Windſor, and lord high admiral of 
I bewar England ®, His mother obtained the title of counteſs of Buckingham : 
hour, b His brother was created Viſcount Purbeck ; and a numerous train of 
whom be needy relations were all puſhed up into credit and authority. And thus 
the rigon the fond prince, while he meant to play the tutor to his favourite, and 
m to thei to train him up in the rules of prudence and politics, took an infallible 


method, by loading him with premature and exorbitant honours, to render 
kim for ever raſh,' precipitate and inſolent. 


D 2 
n Renoet, p. 699. i Ccke, Weldon, &. * See Biog Brit. article Coke, p. 1384. 
| Bacon, v l. iv. p. 617. * Frarklyn, p. 30. Clarendon, &vo edit. vol. i. p. 10. 
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1616, A Yov*kG minion to gratify with pleaſure, a neceſſitous family 

to ſupply with riches, were enterprizes too great for the empty 
exchequer of James. In order to obtain a little money, the cautionary 
towns mult be delivered up to the Dutch; a meaſure which has been ſe. 
verely blamed by almoſt all hiſtorians ; and I may venture to affirm, that 
it has been cenſured much beyond its real weight and importance. 

Witx queen Elizabeth advanced money for the ſupport of the infant 
republic, beſides the view of ſecuring herſelf againſt the power and amhi. 
tion of Spain, ſhe ſtill reſerved the proſpe& of reimburſement ; and ſhe 
got conſigned into her hands the three important fortreſſes of 
Fluſhing, the Brille, and Rammekins, as pledges for the mo. 
ney due to her. Indulgent to the neceſſitous condition of the 
ſlates, ſhe agreed that the debt ſhould bear no intereſt; and ſhe ſtipulated, 
that if ever England ſhould make a ſeparate peace with Spain, ſhe ſhould 
pay the troops which garriſoned thoſe fortreſſes u. 

Arrzs the truce was concluded between Spain and the United Provin- 
ces, the States made an agreement with the king, that the debt, which 
then amounted to 800,000 pounds, ſhould be diſcharged by yearly pay- 
ments of 40,000 pounds; and as five years had elapſed, the debt was now 
reduced to 600,0co pounds; and in fifteen years more, if the truce were 
renewed it would be finally extinguiſhed ». But of this ſum, 26,008 
pounds a- year were expended on the pay of the garriſons : The remainder 
alone accrued to the king : And the ſtates, weighing theſe circumſtances, 
thought, that they made James a very advantageous oller, when they ex- 
preſſed their willingneſs, on the ſurrender of the cautionary towns, to pay 
him immediately 250,000 pounds, and to incorporate the Engliſh garri- 
ſons in their army. It occurred alſo to the king, that even the payment 
of the 40,000 pounds a-year was precarious, and depended on the accident 
that the truce ſhould be renewed between Spain and the Republic; If 
war broke out, the maintenance of the garriſons lay upon England alone ; 
a burden very uſeleſs and too heavy for the ſlender revenues of that king- 
dom : That even during the truce, the Dutch, ſtraitened by other ex- 
pences, were far from being regular in their payments; and the garriſons 
were at preſent in danger of mutinying for want of ſubſiſtence : That 
the annual ſum of 14,000 pounds, the whole ſaving on the Dutch 
payments, z amounted, in fifteen years, to no more than 210,000 
pounds; whereas 250,000 pounds were offered immediately, a larger ſum, 
and if money be computes at ten per cent. the current intereſt, more 
than double the ſum to which England was entitled“: That if James 

a Rymer, vol. xvi. p. 341. Winwood, vol. it p. 35t. o Sir Dudley Carleton's 
Letters, p. 27, 28. P An annuity of 14,000 pounds during fifccen years, mone) 
being at 10 per cent. is worth on computation only 156.500 pounds whereas the king 


received 250,000 : Yet the bargain was good for the Dutch, as well as the king; 
becauſe they were both of them freed from the maintenauce of uſelcſi garriſons. 
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waited till the whole debt were diſcharged, the troops, which compoſed 
the garriſons, remained a burthen upon him, and could not be broken, 
without receiving ſome conſideration for their paſt ſervices : That the 
cautionary towns were only a temporary reſtraint upon the Hollanders 
and in the preſent emergence, the conjunction of intereſt between England 
and the republic was ſo intimate as to render all other ties ſuperfluous 
and no-reaſonable meaſures for mutual ſupport would be wanting from 
the Dutch, even though freed from the dependence of theſe garriſons : 
That the exchequer of the republic was at preſent very low, inſomuch 
that they found difficulty, now that the aids of France were withdrawn, 
to maintain themſelves in that poſture of defence, which was requiſite du- 
ring the truce with Spain: And that the Spaniards were perpetually in- 
lilting with the king on the reſtitution of theſe towns, as belonging to 
their crown ; and no cordial alliance could ever be made with that nation, 
while they remained in the hands of the Engliſh %. Theſe reaſons, toge- 
ther with his urgent wants, induced the King to accept of Ca- 
ron's offer ; and he evacuated the cautionary towns, which held 
the ſtates in a degree of ſubjection, and which an ambitious and, 
enterprizing prince would have regarded as his moſt valuable poſſeſſions, 
This is the date of the full liberty of the Duch commonwealth. ' 


1616. 
6th June, 


Wuex the crown of England devolved on James, it might 164; 
have been foreſeen by the Scottiſh nation, that the indepen- Afﬀurs of | 
dence of their kingdom, the object for which their anceſtors a 5 
had ſhed ſo much blood, would now be loſt ; and that, if both ſtates perſe- 
vered in maintaining; ſeparate laws and parliaments, the weaker would 
more ſenſibly feel the ſubjection, than if it had been totally ſubdued by 
force of arms. But theſe views did not generally occur. The glory of 
baying given a ſovereign to their powerful enemy, the advantages of pre- 
ſent peace and tranquillity, the riches acquired from the munificence of 
their maſter ; theſe conſiderations ſecured their dutiful obedience to a 
prince, who daily gave ſuch ſenſible proofs of his friendſhip and partiality 
towards them. Never had the authority of any king, who reſided a- 
mong them, been ſo firmly eſtabliſhed as was that of James, even when 
abſent; and as the adminiſtration had been hitherto conducted with great 
order and tranquillity, there had happened no occurrence to draw thither 
our attention. But this ſummer, the king was reſolved to pay a vilit to 
his native country, in order to renew his ancient friendſhips and connee- 
tions, and to introduce that change of eccleſiaſtical diſeipline and govern- 
ment, on which he was extremely intent. The three chief points of this 
kind, which James propoſed to accompliſh by his journey to Scotland, 
were the enlarging of epiſcopal authority, the eſtabliſhing of a few cere- 

| D 3 
 Ruſhworth, vol. . p. 3. 
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monies in public worſhip, and the fixing of a ſuperiority i in the civil above 


the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 


Bur it is an obſervation, ſuggeſted by all hiſtory, and by none more 
than by that of James and his ſucceſſor, that the religious ſpirit, when it 
mingles with faction, contains in it ſomething ſupernatural and unaccount. 

able; and that, in its operations upon ſociety, effects correſpond leſs to 
their known cauſes than is found in any other circumſtance of government, 
A reflection, which may, at once afford a ſource of blame againſt ſuch ſo- 
vereigns as lightly innovate in ſo dangerous an article, and of apology for 
ſuch as being engaged in an enterprize of that nature, are diſappointed of 


the expected event, and fail in their undertakings, 


Wurs the Scottiſh nation was firſt ſeized with that zeal for reformation, 
which, though it cauſed ſuch diſturbance during the time, has proved ſo 
ſalutary in the conſequences ; the preachers, aſſuming a character little 
inferior to the prophetic or apoſtolical, diſdained all ſubjection to the ſpiri. 
tual rulers of the charch, by whom their innovations were puniſhed and op- 
poſed. The revenues of the dignified clergy, no longer conſidered as fa- 
cred, were either appropriated by the preſent poſſeſſors, or ſeized by the 


more powerful barons ; and what remained, after mighty dilapidations, 
was, by act of parliament, annexed to the crown. The prelates however, 
and abbots, maintained their temporal juriſdictions and their ſeats in par. 
liament ; and though laymen were ſometimes endowed with eccleſiaſtical 
titles, the church notwithſtanding its frequent proteſtations to the contra- 
ry, was {till ſuppoſed to be repreſented by thoſe ſpiritual lords, in the ſtates 
of the kingdom. After many ſtruggles, the king, even before his acceſſion 
to the throne of England, had acquired ſuffictent influence over the Scot- 
tiſh clergy; to extort from them an acknowledgment of the parliamentary 
juriſdiction of biſhops ; though attended with many precautions, in order 
to ſecure themſelves agaialt the ſpiritual encroachments of that order“. 


When king of England, he engaged them, though {till with great reluc., 


tance on their part, to advance a ſtep farther, and to receive the bithops as 
perpetual preſidents or moderators in their eccleſiaſtical ſynods; reiterat- 
ing their proteſtations againſt all ſpiritual jurisdiction of the prelates, and 
all controuling power over the preſbyters P. 
tions, the king flattered himſelf, that he ſhould quietly introduce epiſco- 
pal authority: But as his final ſcope was fully ſeen from the beginning, 
every new advance gave freſh occaſion of diſcontent, and aggravated, in- 
ſtead of ſoftening the abhorrence entertained againſt the prelacy. 


And by ſuch gradual innova- 


Wuar rendered the king's aim more apparent, were the endeavours, 
which, at the ſame time, he uſed to introduce into Scotland ſome of tlie 
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ceremonies of the church of England: The reſt, it was, eaſily foreſeen, 


would ſoon follow. The fire of devotion, excited by novelty, and inflam- 


ed by oppoſition, had ſo poſſeſſed the minds of the Scottilh reformers, that 
all rites and ornaments, and even order of worſhip, were diſdainfully re- 
jected as uſeleſs burthens ; retarding the imagination in its rapturous eeſta- 
fies, and cramping the operations of that divine ſpirit, by which they ſup- 
poſed themſelyes to be animated. A mode of worſhip was eſtabliſhed, the 
molt naked and molt imple imaginable ; one that borrowed nothing from 
the ſenſes ; but repoſed itſelf entirely en the contemplation of that divine 
Eſſence, which diſcovers itſelf to the underſtanding only. This ſpecies of 
devotion, ſo worthy of the ſupreme Being, but fo little ſuitable to human 
frailty, was obſerved to occaſion great diſturbances in the breaſt, and in 
many reſpects to confound all rational principles of conduct and behaviour. 
The mind, ſtraining. for theſe extraordinary raptures, reaching them by 
ſhort glances, ſinking again under its own weakneſs, rejecting all exterior 
aid of pomp and ceremony, was ſo occupied in this inward life, that it fled 
from every intercourſe of ſociety, and from every cheerful amuſement, 
which could ſoften or humanize the character, It was obvious to all dif. 
cerning eyes, and had not eſcaped the king's, that, by the prevalence 
of fanaticiſm, a gloomy and ſullen diſpoſition eſtabliſhed itſelf among the 
people; a ſpirit, obſtinate and dangerous; independent and diſorderly ; 
auimated equally with a contempt of authority, and a hatred to every other 
mode of religion, particularly to the catholic. In order to mellow theſe . 
humours, James endeavoured to infuſe a ſmall tincture of ceremony into 
the national worſhip, and to introduce ſuch rites as might, in ſome degree, 
occupy the mind, and pleaſe the ſenſes, without departing too far from 
that ſimplicity, by which the reformation was diſtinguiſhed, The finer 
arts too, though (till rude in theſe northern kingdoms, were employed to 
adorn the churches; and the king's chapel, in which an organ was erected, 
aud ſome pictures and ſtatues diſplayed, was propoſed as a model to the 
relt of the nation, But mulic was grating to the prejudiced ears of the 
Scottiſh clergy ; ſculpture and painting appeared inſtruments of idolatry ; 
the ſurplice was a rag of popery ; and every motion or geſture, preſcribed 
by the liturgy, was a ſtep towards that ſpiritual Babylon, ſo much the 
object of their horror and averſion. Every thing was deemed impious, but 
their own myſtical comments on the Scriptures, which they idolized, and 
whoſe eaſtern prophetic ſtyle they employed in every common occurrence, 


Ir will not be neceſſary to give a particular account of the ceremonies 
which the king was ſo intent to eſtabliſh. Such inſtitutions, for a time, 
are eſleemed either too divine to have proceeded from any other being 
than the ſupreme Creator of the univerſe, or too diabolical to have been 
derived from any but an infernal demon. But no ſooner is the mode of 
the controverſy paſt, than they are W diſcovered to be of fo little 
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importance, as ſcarcely to be mentioned with decency amidſt the ordinary 
courſe of human tranſactions. It ſuffices here to remark, that the rites 
introduced by James regarded the kneeling at the ſacrament, private com- 
munion, private baptiſm, confirmation of children, and the obſervance of 


Chriſtmas and other feſtivals 2. The acts, eſtabliſhing theſe ceremonies, 


were afterwards known by the name of the articles of Perth, from the 


place where they were ratified by the aſſembly. 


A coxroxutrx of diſcipline and worſhip between the churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland, which was James's aim, he never could hope to eſtabliſh, 
but by firſt procuring an acknowledgment to his own authority in all 
ſpiritual cauſes ; and nothing could be more contrary to the practice as 
well as principles of the preſbyterian clergy. The eccleſiaſtical courts poſ- 
ſeſſed the power of pronouncing excommunication : and that ſentence, be- 
ſides the ſpiritual conſequences ſuppoſed to follow from it, was attended 
with immediate effects of the moſt important nature. The perſon excom- 
municated was ſhunned by every one as profane and impious ; and his whole 
eſtate, during his life-time, and all his moveables, for ever, were forfeited 
to the crown, Nor were the previous ſteps, requiſite before pronouncing 
this ſentence, formal or regular, in proportion to the weight of it. With 
out accuſer, without ſummons, without trial, any eccleſiaſtical court, how- 
ever inferior, ſometimes pretended, in a ſummary manner, to denounce 
excommunication, for any cauſe, and againſt any perſon, even though he 
lived not within the bounds of their juriſdiction “. And, by this means, 
the whole tyranny of the inquiſtion, though without its order, was intro- 
duced into the kingdom. 


Bur the clergy was not content with the unlimited juriſdiction, which 
they exerciſed in eccleſiaſtical matters: They aſſumed a cenſorial power 
over every part of adminiſtration ; and, in all their ſermons, and even pray- 
ers, mingling politics with religion, they inculcated the moſt ſeditious 
and muſt turbulent principles. Black, miniſter of St. Andrews, went ſo 
far ſ, ina ſermon, as to pronounce all kings the devil's children; he gave 
the queen of England the appellation of atheiſt ; he ſaid, that the treach- 
ery of the king's heart was now fully diſcovered ; and in his prayers for the 
queen he uſed theſe words; We muſt pray for her for the faſhion's ſake, but 
wwe have no cauſe : She will never do us any good. When ſummoned before 
the privy council, he refuſed to anſwer to a civil court for any thing de- 
livered from the pulpit, even though the crime, of which he was accuſed, 
was of a civil nature. The church adopted his cauſe. They raiſed a ſe- 
dition in Edinburgh *. The king, during ſome time, was in the hands 
of the enraged pepulace ; and it was not without courage, as well as dex- 


1 Franklyn, p. 25. Spotſwood, Spotſw cod. r 15956, t 11th Deg. 1596. 
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terity, that he was able to extricate himſelf u. A few days after, a mini- 
ter, preaching in the principal church of that capital, ſaid, that the king 
was poſſeſſed with a devil; and, that one devil being expelled, ſeven worſe 
had entered in his place *. To which he added, that the ſubjects might 
lawfully tiſe, and take the ſword out of his hand. Scarcely, even during 
the darkeſt night of papal ſuperſtition, are there found ſuch inſtances of 
prieſtly encroachments, as the annals of Scotland preſent to us during that 
period, | 

By theſe extravagant ſtretches of power, and by the patient conduQ of 
James, the church began to loſe ground, even before the king's acceſſion 
to the throne of England : But no ſooner had that event taken place, than 
he made the Scottiſh clergy ſenſible, that he was become the ſovereign of 


a great kingdom, which he governed with great authority. Though for- 


merly he would have thouglrt himſelf happy to have made a fair partition 
with them of the civil and eccleſiaſtical authority, he was now reſolved to 
exert a ſupreme juriſdiction in church as well as ſtate, and to put an end 
to their ſeditious practices. An aſſembly had been ſummoned at Aber- 
deen? ; but, on account of his journey to London, he prorogued it to the 
year following. Some of the clergy, diſavowing his eccleſiaſtical ſupre- 
macy, met at the. time firſt appointed, notwithſtanding his prohibition, 
He threw them into priſon. Such of them as ſubmitted, and acknowledg- 
ed their error, were pardoned. The reſt were brought to their trial. 
They were condemned for high treaſon. The king gave them their 
lives ; but baniſhed them the kingdom. Six of them ſuffered this penal- 
ty ©, 

Taz general aſſembly was afterwards induced“ to acknowledge the 
king's authority in ſummoning eccleſiaſtical courts, and to ſubmit to the 
juriſdiction and viſitation of the biſhops. Even their favourite ſentence 
of excommunication was declared invalid, unleſs confirmed by the ordi- 
nary. The king recommended to the inferior courts the members whom 
they ſhould ele& to this aſſembly; and every thing was conducted in it 
with little appearance of choice and liberty b. 


By his own prerogative likewiſe, which he ſeems to have ſtretched on 
this occaſion, the king erected a court of high commiſſon ©, in imitation 
of that which was eſtabliſhed in England. The biſhops and a few of the 
clergy, who had been ſummoned, willingly acknowledged this court; and 
it proceeded immediately upon buſineſs, as if its authority had been ground- 
ed on the full conſent of the whole legiſlature. 


u Spotſwood. X Ibid. Y July 1604. 
* Spotſwood, 2 6:h June, 1610. | d Spot{wood. 
© 15th Feb. 1610. 
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Bur James reſerved the final blow for the time when he 
1617. ſhould himſelf pay a viſit to Scotland. He propoſed to the 
13th Juue. parliament, which was then aſſembled, that they ſhould ena, 
that, © whatever his majelly ſhould determine in the external 
government of the church, with the conſent of the archbiſhops, biſhopy 
« and a competent number of the miniſtry, ſhould have the force of law 9 
What number ſhculd be deemed competent was not determined: And their 
nomination was left entirely tothe king: So that his eccleſiaſtical authority, 
had this bill paſſed, would have been eſtabliſhed in its full extent. Some 
of the clergy proteſted. They apprehended, they ſaid, that the purity df 
their church would, by means of this new authority, be polluted with al 
the rites and liturgy of the chufch of England. James, dreading clamour 
and oppoſition, dropped the bill, which had already paſſed the lords of ar. 
ticles ; and aſſerted, that the inherent prerogative of the crown contained 
more power than was recognized by it. Some time aſter, 
20th. July. he called, at St. Andrews, a meeting of the biſhops and thiny 
ſix of the moſt eminent clergy. He there declared his reſolu- 
tion of exerting his prerogative, and of eſtabliſhing, by bis own authority, 
the few ceremonies which he had recommended to them. They entreat. 
ed him rather to ſummon a general aſſembly, and to gain their aſſent, An 
aſſembly was accordingly ſummoned to meet on the 25th of Novembe 
enſuing. 


Ver this aſſembly, which met after the king's departure from Scotland, 
eluded all ls applications; and it was not till the ſubſequent year, that he 
was able to procure a vote for receiving his ceremonies. And through 
every ſtep in this affair, in the parliament as well as in all the general a 
ſemblies, the nation betrayed the utmoſt reluctance to all theſe innow- 
tions; and nothing but James's importunity and authority had extorted: 
ſeeming conſent, which was belied by the inward ſentiments of all rank 
of people. Even the few, over whom religious prejudices were not pte 
valent, thought national honour ſacrificed by a ſervile imitation of the mods 
of worſhip practiſed in England. And every prudent man agreed in cor 
demning the meaſures of the king, who, by an ill-timed zeal for infignit 
cant ceremonies, had betrayed, though in an oppoſite manner, equal nar 
rowneſs gf mind with the perſons whom he treated with ſuch contempt 
It was judged, that, had not theſe dangerous bumours been irritated bj 
oppoſition ; had they been allowed peaceably to evaporate ; they would at 
laſt have ſubſided within the limits of law and civil authority, And that 
a3 all fanatical religions naturally circumſcribe to very narrow bounds the 
numbers and riches of the ecclehaſtics ; no ſooner is their firſt fire ſpent 
than they loſe their credit over the people, and leave them under the + 
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tural and beneficent influence of their civil and moral obligations. 


Ar the ſame time, that James ſhocked, in ſo violent a manner, the 
religious principles of his Scattiſh ſubjects, he acted in oppoſition to 
thoſe of his Engliſh, He had obſerved, in his progreſs through Eng- 
land, that a judaical obſervance of the Sunday, chiefly by means of the pu- 
ritans, was every day gaining ground throughout the kingdom, and that 
the people, under colour of religion, were, contrary to former practice, de- 
barred ſuch ſports and rec reations as contributed both to their health and 
their amuſement f. Feſtivals, which, in other nations and ages, are partly 
dedicated to publicworſhip, partly to mirth and ſociety, were here totally ap- 
priated to the offices of religion, and ſerved to nouriſh thoſe ſullen and 
gloomy contemplations, to which the people were, of themſelves, ſo un- 
fortunately ſubject. The king imagined, that it would be eaſy to infuſe 
cheerfulneſs into this dark ſpirit of devotion. He iſſued a proclamation to 
allow and encourage, after divine ſervice, all kinds of lawful games and ex- 
erciſes; and, by his authority, he endeavoured to give ſanction to a 
practice, which his ſubjects regarded as the utmoſt inſtance of profaneneſs 
and impicty 5, 

f Kennet, p. 709. 
g Fravklyn, p. 31. To ſhow how rigid the Engliſh chiefly the puricans, were become 


in th's particular, a hill was introduced into the houſe of commons, in the 18th of the 


king, ſor the more ſtrict obſervance. of the Sunday, which they affected to call the Sab- 
bath. One Shepherd eppoſed this bill, objected to the appellation of Sabbath as puri- 
tanical, defended dancing by the example of David, and ſeems even to have juſtified 
ſports ou that day, For this profaneneſs he was expelled the houſe, by the ſuggeſtion 
of Mr, Pym. The houſe of Lordsoppoſed fo far this puritanical ſpirit of the com- 
mons, that they propoſed, that the appellation of Sabbath ſhould be changed into that 
of the Lord's Day. Journ. 15, 16. Feb. 1620. 28 May 1621. In Shepherd's ſentence, 
his offence is ſaid by the houſe to be great, exorbitant, unparalleled. 
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His execution —Inſurrectiont is 


Negociations with Spain 
Rupture between the king 


Sir Walter Raleigb's expedition — 
Bohemia Loſs of the Palatinate 
A parliament Parties Fall of Bacon 
end the commons Proteſlation of the commons. 


2 
A T the time when Sir Walter Raleigh was firſt confined 


5 _ in the Tower, his violent and haughty temper had 
Raleigh rendered him the moſt unpopular man in England; and his 


expedition. condemnation was chicfly owing to that public odium unde! 

which he laboured. During the thirteen years imprifon- 
ment which he ſuffered, the ſentiments of the nation were much changed 
with regard to him. Men had leiſure to reflect on the hardſhip, not to ſay 
injuſtice of his ſentence ; they pitied his active and enterprizing ſpirit, 
which languiſhed in the rigours of confinement ; they were {truck with 
the extenſive genius of the man, who, being educated amidſt naval and 
military enterprizes, had ſurpaſſed, in the purſuits of literature, even thoſe 
of the moſt recluſe and ſedentary lives; and they admired his unbroken 
magnanimity, which, at his age, and under 'his circumſtances, could en- 
gage him to undertake and execute ſo great a work as his Hiſtory of 
the World. To encreaſe theſe favourable diſpoſitions, on which he built 
the hopes of recovering his liberty, he ſpread the report of a golden mine 
which he had diſcovered in Guiana, and which was ſufficient, according 
to his repreſentation, not only to enrich all the adventurers, but to afford 
immenſe treaſures to the nation. The king gave little credit to theſe 
mighty promiſes ; both becauſe he believed that no ſuch mine as the one 
deſcribed was any-where in nature, and becauſe he conſidered Raleigh as 
a man of deſperate fortunes, whoſe buſineſs it was, by any means, to pro- 
cure his freedom, and to reinſtate himſelf in credit and authority. 'Think- 
ing, however, that he had already undergone ſufficient puniſhment, he re- 
leaſed him from the Tower; and when his vaunts of the golden mine 
had induced multitudes to engage with him, the king gave them per- 
miſſion to try the adventure, and at their deſire he conferred on Raleigh 
authority over his fellow-adventurers. Though ſtrongly ſolicited, he (till 
refuſed to grant him a pardon, which ſeemed a-natural conſequence, when 
he was entruſted with power and command. But James declared himſelf 
ſtill diffident of Raleigh's intentions; and he meant, he ſaid, to reſerve 
the former ſentence, as a check upon his future behaviour. 
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RAL zIqu well knew, that it was far from the king's purpoſe to invade 
any of the Spaniſh ſettlements : He therefore firmly denied that Spain 
had planted any colonies on that part of the coaſt where his mine lay. 
When Gondomar, the ambaſſador of that nation, alarmed at his prepara- 
tions, carried complaints to the king, Raleigh ſtill proteſted the innocence 
of his intentions: And James aſſured Gondomar, that he durſt not form 
any boſtile attempt, but ſhould pay with his head for ſo audacious an en- 
terprize. The miniſter, however, concluding that twelve armed veſſels 
were not fitted out without ſome purpoſe of invaſion, conveyed the intel- 
ligence to the court of Madrid, who i orders for arming 
and ſortifying all their ſettlements, particularly thoſe along the coaſt of 


Guiana. 


Waen the courage and avarice of the Spaniards and Portugueſe had 
diſcovered ſo many new worlds, they were reſolved to ſhew themſelves 
ſuperior to the barbarous heathens whom they invaded, not only in arts 
and arms, but alſo in the juſtice of the quarrel : They applied to Alexan- 
der VI. who then filled the papal chair; and he generouſly beſtowed on 
the Spaniards the whole weſtern, and on the Portugueſe the whole eaſtern 
part of the globe. The more ſcrupulous proteſtants, who acknowledged 
not the authority of the Roman pontiff, eſtabliſhed the firſt diſcovery as 
the foundation of heir title; and if a pirate or ſca-· adventurer of their na- 
tion had but erected a ſtick or ſtone on the coaſt, as a memorial of his ta- 
king poſſeſſion, they concluded the whole continent to belong to them, 
and thought themſelves entitled to expel or exterminate, as uſurpers, the 
ancient poſſeſſors and inhabitants. It was in this manner that Sir Walter 
Raleigh, about twenty three years before, had acquired to the crown of 
England a claim to the continent of Guiana, a region as large as the half of 
Europe; and though he had immediately left the coalt, yet he pretended 
that the Engliſh title to the whole remained certain and indefeazable. 
But it had happened in the mean time, that the Spaniards, not knowing 
er not acknowledging this imaginary claim, had taken poſſeſſion of a part 
of Guiana, had formed a ſettlement on the river Oroonoko, had built a 
little town called St. Thomas, and were there working ſome mines of 
{mall value. 


To this place Raleigh directly bent his courſe ; and, remaining him- 
{elf at the mouth of the river with five of the largeſt ſhips, he ſent up the 
relt to St. Thomas, under the command of his ſon, and of captain Keymis, 
a perſon entirely devoted to him. The Spaniards, who had expected this iu» 
valion, fired on the Engliſh at their landing, were repulſed, and purſued into 
the town. Young Raleigh, to encourage his men, called out, That this was 
the true mine, and none but fools looked for any other ; and advancing upon the 
9pauiards, received a ſhot ofwhich he immediately expired. This diſmayed 
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not Keymis and the others. They carried on the attack; got poſſeion 
of the town, which they afterwards reduced to aſhes; and found not in 


it any thing of value. : 
Ralzich did not pretend, that he had himſelf ſcen the mine, which 


he had engaged ſo many people to go in queſt of: It was Keymis, he 
ſaid, who had formerly diſcovered it, and had brought him that lump of 
ore, which promiſed ſuch immenſe treaſures. Yet Keymis, who owned 
that he was within two hours? march of the place, refuſed on the moſt ab- 
ſurd pretences, to take any effectual ſtep towards finding it; and he re. 
turned immediately to Raleigh, with the melancholy news of his ſon's death 
and the ill ſucceſs of the enterprize. Senſible to reproach, and dreading 
puniſhment for his behaviour, Keymis in deſpair, retired into his cabin, 
and put an end to his own lite: 
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Tus other adventurers now concluded, that they were deceived by 
Raleigh; that he never had known of any ſuch mine as he pretended to go 
in ſearch of; that his intention had ever been to plunder St. Thomas; and 
having encouraged his company by the ſpoils of that place, to have thenc: 
proceeded to the invaſion of the other Spaniſh ſettlements ; that he ex. 
pected to repair his xuined fortunes by ſuch daring enterprizes ; and that 


in an off 
had wilf 
He might 


he truſted to the money he' ſhould acquire, for making his peace with and pira 
England ; or if that view failed him, that he purpoſed to retire into ſome ed princi 
other country, where his riches would ſecure his retreat, high. tre: 

Tus ſmall acquiſition, gained by the ſack of St. Thomas, diſcouraged To ſatis 
Raleigh's companions from entering into theſe views; though there were plaints ay 
many circumſtances in the treaty and late tranſactions, between the na- relerved 
tions, which might invite them to engage in ſuch a piratical war again ns forme 


the Spaniards, 1 


Warn England made peace with Spain, the example of Henry IV. though 
was imitated, who, at the treaty of Vervins, finding a difficulty in adjuſting madneſs, 


all queſtions with regard to the Indian trade, had agreed to paſs over that nation, a 
article in total ſilence. The Spaniards having, all along, publiſhed ſevere and refal 
edicts againſt the intercourſe of any European nation with their colonies, when he 
interpreted this filence in their own favour, and conſidered it as a tact tarangue 
acquieſcence of England in the eſtabliſhed laws of Spain. The Engliſh renge hir 
on the contrary, pretended, that, as they had never been excluded by any ſeveratio! 


treaty from commerce with any part of the king of Spain's dominions, it 


was {till as lawful ſor them to trade with his ſettlements in either Indices : den 
TO 5 3 i ce no 
as with his European territories. In conſequence of chis ambiguity, mai? Roping 


adventurers from England ſailed to the Spaniſh Indies, and met with ſevere ht led 4 
puniſhment when caught; as they, on the other hand, often ſtole, and, 
when ſuperior in power, forced a trade wich the inhabitants, and reliſlt% 
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nay ſometimes plundered, the Spaniſh governors. Violences of this nature, 
which had been carried to a great height on both fides, it was agreed to 
bury in total oblivion ; becauſe of the difficulty which was found in reme- 
dying them, upon any fixed principles. 


Bur as there appeared a great difference between private adventurers 
in ſingle ſhips, and a fleet acting under a royal commiſſion, Raleigh's com- 
panions thought it ſafeſt to return immediately to England, and carry bim 
along with them to anſwer for his conduct. It appears that he employed 
many artifices, firſt to engage them to attack the Spaniſh ſettlements, and, 


failing of that, to make his eſcape into France: But all theſe proving un- 


ſucceſsful, he was delivered into the king's hands, and ſtrictly examined, 
as well as his fellow-adventurers, before the privy-council. The council, 
upon enquiry, found no difficulty in pronouncing, that the former ſuſ- 
picions, with regard to Raleigh's intentions, had been well grounded ; 
that he had abuſed the king in the repreſentations which he had made of 
his projected adventure; that, contrary to his inſtructions, he had acted 
in an offenſive and hoſtile manner againſt his majeſty's allies ; and that he 
had wilfully burned and deſtroyeda town belonging ta the king of Spain. 
He might have been tried, either by common law for this a& of violence 
and piracy, or by martial law for breach of orders : But it was an eſtabliſh- 
ed principle among lawyers 8, that as he lay under an actual attainder for 
high-treaſon, he could not be brought to a new trial for any other crime. 
To ſatisfy, therefore, the court of Spain, which raiſed the loudeſt com- 
plaints againſt him, the king made uſe of that power which he had purpoſely 


reſerved in his own hands, and ſigned the warrant for his execution upon 
his former ſentence h. 


Rarzicu, finding his fate inevitable, collected all his courage: And 
though he had formerly made uſe of many mean artifices, ſuch as feigning 


gadneſs, ſickneſs, and a variety of diſeaſes, in order to protract his exami- 


nation, and procure his eſcape, he now reſolved to act his part with bravery 
and reſolution. Tir a ſharp remedy, he ſaid, but a ſure one for all ills, 
when he felt the edge of the ax by which he was to be beheaded i, His 
barangue to the people was calm and eloquent; and he endeavoured to re- 
renge himſelf ,and to loadhis enemies with the publie hatred, by ſtrong aſ- 
leverations of facts, which, to ſay the leaſt, may be eſteemed very doubtful &. 


See this matter diſcuſſed in Bacon's,Letters publiſhed by Dr. Birch. p. 181, 
u Sce note [1]at the end of the volume. i Franklyn, p. 32. * He aſſerted 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, that h e had no wiſe contributed to Eſſex's death: But the 
lalt lettet in Murdeu's Collection contains the ſtrongeſt proof of the contrary, 
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cs With the utmoſt indifference, he laid his head upon 
29h Octob. the block, and received the fatal blow. And ia his death 


— there appeared the ſame great, but ill-regulated mind, which 
; during his life, had diſplayed itſelf in all his conduct and, 
behaviour. 


No meaſure of James's reign was attended with more public diſſatisfaQi. 
on than the puniſhment of Sir Walter Raleigh. To execute a ſentence 
which was originally ſo hard, which had been ſo long ſuſpended, and 
which ſeemed to have been tacitly pardoned, by conferring on him a ney 
truſt and commiſſion, was deemed an inſtance of cruelty and injuſtice, 
To ſacrifice, to a concealed enemy of England, the life of the only man 
in the nation who had a high reputation for valour and military experi. 
ence, was regarded as meanneſs and indiſcretion : And the intimate connec 
ions which the king was now entering into with Spain, being univerſally 
diſtaſteful, rendered this proof of his complaiſance {ill more invidious and 
unpopular. 

James bad entertained an opinion, which was peculiar to himſelf, and 
which had been adopted by none of his predeceſſors, that any alliance, be. 
low that of a great king was unworthy of a prince of Wales ; and he never 
would allow any princeſs but a daughter of France or Spain to be mei- 
tioned as a match for his ſon Il. This inſtance of pride, which really in. 
plies meanneſs, as if he could receive honour from any alliance, was ſo 
well known, that Spain bad founded on it the hopes of governing, in the 
moſt important tranſactions, this monarch, ſo little celebrated for politic 
or prudence. During the life of Henry, the king of Spain had dropped 
ſome hints of beſtowing on that prince his eldeſt daughter, whom he after 
wards diſpoſed of in marriage to the young king of France, Lewis XIII. 
At that time the views of the Spaniards were to engage James into a neu- 
trality with regard to the ſucceſſion of Cleves, which was diſputed between 
the proteſtant and popiſh line : But the bait did not then take; and 
James, in conſequence of his alliance with the Dutch, and with Henry IV. 
of France, marched ® 4000 men, under the command of Sir Edward Cecil, 
who joined theſe two powers, and put the marquis of Brandenburgh and 
the palatine of Newbourgh in poſſeſſion of that dutchy. 

GonDomar was, at this time, the Spaniſh ambaſſador in England; 
man whoſe flattery was the more artful, becauſe covered with the appear 
ance of frankneſs and ſincerity ; whoſe polities were the more dangerous 
becauſe diſguiſed under the maſk of mirth and pleaſantry. He now made 
offer of the ſecond daughter of Spain to prince Charles; and, that le 
might render the temptation irreſiſtible to the neceſſitvus monarch, he gait 
hopes of an immenſe fortune, which ſhould attend the princeſs. The court 


1 Kenuet, p. 703+ 748. = Ruſh xorth, vol. i. p. 2. ® 7610 
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of Spain, though determined to contract no alliance with a heretic o, en- 
tered into negociations with James which they artfully protracted, and, 
amidſt every diſappointment, they {till redoubled his hopes of ſucceſs, ?. 
The tranſactions in Germany ſo important to the Auſtrian greatneſs, be- 
came every day a new motive for this duplicity ef conduct. 


Ix that great revolution of manners which happened du- 


— . 1618. 
ring the ſixteenth and the ſeventeenth centuries, the only lofarree- 
nations who had the honourable, though often melancholy ad- 5 Bo- 


vantage, of making an effort for their expiring privileges, were 

ſuch as, together with the principles of civil liberty, were animated with 
a zeal for religious parties and opinions. Beſides the irreſſtible force of 
ſtanding armies, the European princes poſſeſſed this advantage, that they 
were deſcended from the ancient royal families; that they continued the 
ſame appellations of magiſtrates, the ſame appearance of civil government; 
and reitraining themſelves by all the forms of legal admini{t ration, could 
inſenſibly impoſe the yoke on their unguarded ſubjects. Even the German 
nations, who formerly broke the Roman chains, and reſtored liberty to 
mankind, now loft their own liberty, and ſaw with grief the abſolute au- 
thority of their princes firmly eſtabliſned among them. In their circum- 
ſtances, nothing but a pious zeal, which diſtegards all motives of human 
prudence, could have made them entertain hopes of preſerving any longer 
thoſe privileges which their anceſtors; through ſo many ages, had tranſ- 
mitted to them. 


As the houſe of Auſtria, throughout all her extenſive dominions, had 
ever made religion the pretence for her uſurpations, ſhe now met with re- 
ſiſtance from a like principle; and the catholic religion, as uſual, had ranged 
itſelf on the fide of monarchy ; the proteſtant, on that of liberty. The 
ſtates of Bohemia, having taken arms againſt the emperor Matthias, con- 
tinued their revolt againſt his ſucceſſor Ferdinand, and claimed the obſerv- 
ance of all the edits enacted in favour of the new religion, together with 
the reſtoration of their ancient laws and conſtitution. The neighbouring 
principalities, Sileſia, Moravia, Luſatia, Auſtria, even the kingdom of 
Hungary, took part in the quarrel; and throughout all theſe populous 
and martial provinces, the ſpirit of diſcord and civil war had univerſally 


diſfuſed itſelf 4, 


Fzzvixaxp II. who poſſeſſed more vigour and greater abili- * 
ties, though not more lenity and moderation, than are uſual with 
the Autltrian prinecs, ſtrongly armed himſelf for the recovery of his au- 
thority ; and beſides employing the aſſiſtance of his ſubjects, who profeſ- 
ſed the ancient religion, he engaged on his fide a powerful alliance of the 
Vor.. IV. E 


* la Bodcrie, vol. ii. p. 30. Frankl yn, p. 71. * Ruſhworth, vol i. p. 7,8. 
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neighbouring potentates. All the catholic princes of the empire had em. 
braced his defence; even Saxony, the moſt powerful of the proteſtant: 
Poland had declared itſelf in his favour”; and, above all, the Spaniſh 
monarch, deeming his own ' intereſt cloſely connected with that of the 
younger branch of his family, prepared powerful ſuccours from Italy, and 
from the Low-Countries ;z and he alſo advanced large ſums for the ſup- 
port of Ferdinand and of the catholic religion. 


Tus ſtates of Bohemia, alarmed at theſe mighty preparations, began 
alſo to ſolicit foreign aſſiſtance z and, together with that ſupport which 
they obtained from the evangelical union in Germany, they endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh connexions with greater princes. They caſt their eyes on 
Frederic, elector Palatine. They conſidered, that, beſides commanding 
no deſpicable force of his own, he was ſon-in-law to the king of England, 
and nephew to prince Maurice, whoſe authority was become almoſt ab- 
olute in the United Provinces. They hoped that theſe princes, moved 
by the connexions of blood, as well as by the tie of their common reli- 
gion, would intereſt themſelves in all the fortunes of Frederic, and would 
promote his greatneſs, They therefore made him a tender of their 
crown, which they conſidered as elective; and the young Palatine, 
ſtimulated by ambition, without conſulting either James * or Maurice, 
whole oppoſition he foreſaw, immediately accepted the offer, and marched 
all his forces into Bohemia, in ſupport of his new ſubjects. 


Tus news of theſe events no ſooner reached England, than the whole 
kingdom was on fire to engage in the quarrel, Scarcely was the ardour 
greater, with which all the ſtates of Europe, in former ages, flew to reſcue 
the holy land from the dominion of infidels, The nation was, as yet 
ſincerely attached to the blood of their monarchs, and they conſidered 
their connexion with the Palatine, who had married a daughter of England, 
as very cloſe and intimate, And when they beard of catholics carrying 
wars and perſecutions againſt proteſtants, they thought their own interel 
deeply concerned, and regarded their neutrality as a baſe deſertion of the 
cauſe of God, and of his holy religion. In ſuch a quarrel, they would 
gladly have marched to the oppoſite extremity of Europe, have plunged 
themſelves into a chaos of German politics, and have expended all the 
blood and treaſure of the nation, by maintaining a contelt with the whole 
houſe of Auſtria, at the very time, and in the very place, in which it wa 
the moſt potent, and almoſt irrefillible, 


Bur James, beſides that his temper was too little enterprizing for ſuch 
vaſt undertakings, was reſtrained by another motive, which had a might? 
influence over him: He refuſed to patronize the revolt of ſubjects agaial 


r Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 13, 14. 5 Fra; klyn, p. 49- 
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their ſovereign. From the very frſt he denied to his ſon · in law the title of 
king of Bohemia © : He forbade him to be prayed for in the churches u- 
der that appellation: And though he owned that he had nowiſe examined 
the pretenſions, privileges, and conſtitution of the revolted flates , ſo ex- 
alted was his idea of the rights of kings, that he concluded ſubjects mult 
ever be in the wrong, when they ſtood in oppoſition to thoſe who had ac- 
quĩred or aſſumed that majeſtic title. Thus, even in meaſures founded 
on true politics, James intermixed ſo many narrow prejudices, as diminiſh. 
ed his authority, and expoſed him to the imputation of weakneſs and of 
error. 


Meaxwulre, affairs every where haſtened to a criks, Ferdinand levied 
a great force, under the command of the duke of Bavaria, and the count 
of Bucquoy ; and advanced upon his enemy in Bohemia. In the Low- 
countries, Spinola collected a veteran army of thirty thouſand men. When 
Edmonds, the king's reſident at Bruſſels, made remonſtrances to the 
archduke Albert, he was anſwered, that the orders for this armament 
had been tranſmitted to Spinola from Madrid, and that he alone knew the 
ſecret deſtination of it. Spinola again told the miniſter, that his orders 
were ſtill ſealed ; but if Edmonds would accompany him in his march to 
Coblentz, he would there open them, and give him full ſatisfaction L. It 
was more eaſy to ſee his intentions, than to prevent their ſucceſs. Al- 
molt at one time, it was known in England that Frederic, being defeated 
in the great and deciſive battle of Prague, had fled with his —_ 
family into Holland, and that Spinola had invaded the pala- Lofs of the 
tine, and meeting with ns reſiſtance, except from ſome * 
princes of the union, and from one Engliſh regiment of 2400 men, com- 
manded by the brave Sir Horace Vere *, had, in a ltitle time, reduced 
the greater part of that principality. 


Hicy were now the murmers and complaints againſt the king's neu- 
trality, and unactive diſpoſition. The happineſs and tranquillity of their 
own country became diſtaiteful to the Engliſh, when they reflected on 
the grievances and diſtreſſes of their proteſtant brethren in Germany. 
They conſidered not, that their interpoſition in the wars of the conti- 
nent, though agreeable to religious zeal, could not, at that time, he juſ- 
tied by any ſound maxims of politics; that, however exorbitant the 
Auſtrian greatneſs, the danger was ſtill too diſtant to give any juſt alarm 
to England; that mighty reſiſtance would yet be made by ſo many po- 
tent and warlike princes and ſtates in Germany, ere they would yield their 
neck to the yoke ; that France, now engaged to contract a double alli- 
ance with the Auſtrian family, muſt neceſſarily be ſoon rouzed from her 

E 2 


u Franklyn, p. 48. Ibid, p. 44 Ruſhworth,, 
* Ibid. p. 42, 43> Ruſuworth, vol. i. p. 15. Kennct, p. 723. 
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lethargy, and oppoſe the progreſs of fo hated a rival; that in the farther 
advance of conqueſts, even the intereſts of the two branches of that ambi. 
tious family muſt interfere, and beget mutual jealouſy and oppoſition ; 
that a land-war, carried on at ſuch a diſtance, would waſte the blood and 
treaſure of the Engliſh nation, without any hopes of ſucceſs : that a ſea- 
war, indeed, might be more ſafe and ſucceſsful againſt Spain, but would 
not affect the enemy in ſuch vital parts as to make them ſtop their career 
of ſucceſs in Germany, and abandon all their acquiſitions ;z and that the 
proſpect of recovering the Palatinate being at preſent deſperate, the affair 
was reduced to this ſimple queſtion, whether prace and commerce with 
Spain, or the uncertain hopes of plunder and of conqueſt in the Indies, 
were preferable ? a queſtion which, at the beginning of the king's reign, 
had already been decided, and perhaps with reaſon, in favour of the for- 
mer adrantages. 


James might have defended his pacific meaſures by ſuch 


1620 . 
Negocia- plauſible arguments: But theſe, though the chief, ſeem not 
e with to have been the ſole motives which ſwayed him. He had en- 
an 


tertained the notion, that, as his own juſtice and moderation 
had ſhone out ſo conſpicuouſly throughout all theſe tranſad ns, the 
whole houſe of Auſtria, though not awed by the power of England, would 
willingly, from mere reſpe& to his virtue, ſubmit themſelves to ſo equita- 
ble an arbitration. He flattered himſelf that, after he had formed an in- 
timate connexion with the Spaniſh monarch, by mcans of his ſon's mar- 
riage, the reſtitution of the Palatinate might be procured, from the motive 
alone of friendſliip and perſonal attachment. He perceived not, that 
his unactire virtue, the more it was extulled, the greater diſregard 
was it expoſed to. He was not ſenlible that the Spaniſh match was 
itſelf attended with ſuch diſfſiculties, that all his arts of ncgociation would 
ſcarcely be able to ſyrmount them: much leſs, that this match 
could in good policy be depended on, as the means of procuring ſuch ex- 
traordinary advantages. Eis unwarlike diſpoſition, encreaſed by age, 
rivetted him ſtill falter fin his errors, and determined him to ſeck the te- 
ſtoration of his ſon-in-law, by remonſtrances and entreatics, by arguments 
and embaſſies, rather than by blood and violence. And the ſame defect 
of courage which held him in awe of ſorcign nations, made him likewiſe a- 
fraid of ſhocking the prejudices of his own ſuhjects, and kept him from oper. 
ly avowing the meaſures which he was determined to purſue, Or, per- 
haps, he hoped to turn theſe prejudices to account ; and, by their means, 
engage his people to furniſh kim with ſupplies, of which their exceflire 
frugality had hitherto made them ſo ſparing and reſerved . 


YT Frank!yn, r. 47. Ruhwerth, vol. i. 
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He firſt tried the expedient of a benevolence or free gift from. individuals; 
pretending the urgency of the caſe, which would not admit of leiſure for 
any other meaſure ; But the jealouſy of liberty was now 
rouzed, and the nation regarded theſe pretended benevolences & 
as real extortions, contrary to law, and dangerous to freedom, g 
however authoriſed by ancient precedent, A parliament was found to be 
the only reſource which could furniſh any large ſupplies ; and writs were 
accordingly iſſued for ſummoning that great council of the nation *. 


Ix this parliament, there appeared, at firſt, nothing but du- 

ty and ſnbmiſhon on the part of the commons; and they 3 

ſcemed determined to ſacrifice every thing, in order to man- 2 
tain a good correſpondence with their prince. They would allow no men- 
tion to be made of the new cuſtoms or impolitions, which had been ſo Ea. 
gerly diſputed in the former parliament * ; The impriſonment of the mem- 
bers of that parliament was here, by ſome, complained of; but, by the 
authority of the graver and more prudent part of the houſe, that grievance 
was buried in oblivion ®: And, being informed that the king had remitted 
ſeveral conſiderable ſums to the Palatine, the commons, without à negative, 
votcd him two ſubſidies e; and that too, at the very beginning of the 


ſeſſion, contrary to the maxims frequently adopted by their predeceſſors. 


AFTERWARDS, they proceeded, but in a very temperate manner, to the 

examination of grievances. They found, that patents had been granted 
* . * . o * * W 

to Sir Giles Mompeſſon and Sir Francis Michel, for licenſing inns and ale- 
houſes ; that great ſums of money had been exacted, under pretext of 
theſe licences ; and that ſuch inn-keepers as preſumed to continue their 
buſineſs, without fatisfying the rapacity of the patentees, had been ſevere- 
ly puniſhed by fine, impriſonment, and vexatious proſecutions, 


Tus ſame perſons had alſo procured a patent, which they ſhared with 
Sir Edward Villiers, brother to Buckingham, for the ſole making of gold 
and filver thread and lace, and had obtained very extraordinary powers 
for preventing any rivallhip in theſe manufactures: They were armed 
with authority to ſearch for all goods, which might interfere with their 
patent; and even to puniſh, at their own will and diſcretion, the makers, 
importers, and venders of ſuch commodities. Many had grievouſly ſuffer. 
ed by this exorbitant juriſdiction 3, and the lace, which had been manufac. 
tured by the patentees, was univerſally found to be adulterated, and to be 
compoſed more of copper than of the precious metals. 


Tagse grievances the commons repreſented to the king; and they 
met with a very gracious and very cordial reception» He ſcemed even 
E 3 | 
Z See note ¶ K] at the end of the volume. 


2 Journ, 5 Dec. 1621, b Journ. 13. 10 Feb. 1620. c Journ, 26 Feb, 1627, 
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thankful for the information given him; and declared himſelf aſhamed, 
that ſuch abuſes, unknowingly to him, had creeped into his adminiſtra. 
tion. I affure you,” ſaid he, © had I before heard theſe things com- 
& plained of, I would have done the office of a juſt king, and out of parlia- 
t ment have puniſhed them, as ſeverely, and peradventure more, than you 
& now intend to do d.“ A ſentence was paſſed for the puniſhment of 
Michel and Mompeſſon ©. It was executed on the former. The latter 
broke priſon and eſcaped. Villiers was, at that time, ſent purpoſely on a 
foreign employment; and his guilt being leſs enormous, or leſs apparent, 
than that of the others, he was the more eaſily protected by the credit 
of his brother, Buckingham f. 


TY Excovraczp by this ſucceſs, the commons carried their 
Bacon's ſcrutiny, and ftill with a reſpectful hand, into other abuſes of 
* importance. The great ſeal was, at that time, in the hands of 
the celebrated Bacon, created Viſcount St. Albans ; a man univerſally ad- 
mired for the greatneſs of his genius, and beloved for the courteouſneſs 
and humanity of his behaviour. He was the great ornament of his age 
and nation ; and nought was wanting to render him the ornament of hu- 
man nature itſelf, but that ſtrength of mind which might check his intem- 
perate defire of preferment, that could add nothing to his dignity, and 
might reſtrain bis profuſe inclination to expence, that could be requiſite 
neither for his honour nor entertainment. His want of economy, and bis 
indulgence to ſervants, had involved him in neccflities ; and, in order to 
ſupply his prodigality, he had been tempted to take bribes, by the title of 
preſents, and that in a very open manner, from ſuitors in chancery. It 
appears, that it had been uſual for former chancellors to take preſents; 
and it is pretended, that Bacon, who followed the ſame dangerous prac- 
tice, had (till, in the ſeat of juſtice, preſerved the integrity of a judge, and 
had given juſt decrees againſt thoſe very perſons, from whom he had re- 
ceived the wages of iniquity. Complaints roſe the louder on that ac- 
connt, and at laſt reached the houſe of commons, who ſent up an impeach- 
ment againſt him to the peers. The chancellor, conſcious of guilt, depre- 
catcd the vengeance of his judges, and endeavoured, by a general avowal, 
to eſcape the confuſion of a ſtricter enquiry. The lords inſiſted on a par- 
ticular confeſſion of all his corruptions. He acknowledged twenty: eight 
articles; and was ſentenced to pay a fine of 40,000 pounds, to be im- 


d Franklyn, p. 51. Ruſhworth, p. 25. © Franklyn, p. 52. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 27. 

f Yelverton, the attorney-general, was accuſed by the commons for drawing the pa- 
tents for theſe monopolies, and for ſupporting them. He apologized for himſeif, that 
he was forced by Buckingham, and that he ſuppoſed it to be the king's pleaſure. The 
lords were ſo offended at theſe articles of defence, though neceſlary to the attorney-pe- 
neral, that they fined him 10 000 pounds to the king, 5000 to the duke. The fines, 
however, were afterwards remitted, Franklyn: p. 55. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p 31. 32. Kc. 
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priſoned in the Tower during the king's pleaſure, to be for ever incapable 
of any office, place, or employment, and never again to fit in parliament, 
or come within the verge of the court. 


Tais dreadful ſentence, dreadful to a man of nice ſenſibility to honour, 
he ſurvived five years; and, being releaſed in a little time from the Tow- 
er, his genius, yet unbroken, ſupported itſelf amidſt involved cireumſtan- 
ces and a depreſſed ſpirit, and ſhone out in literary productions, which 
have made his guilt or weakneſſes he forgotten or overlooked by poſteri- 
ty. In conſideration of his great merit, the king remitted his fine, as well 
as all the other parts of his ſentence, conferred on him a large penſion of 
1800 pounds a-year, and employed every expedient to alleviate the 
weight of his age and misfortunes. And that great philoſopher, at laft 
acknowiedged with regret, that he had too long negleQed the true am- 
bition of a fine genius; and, by plunging into buſineſs and affairs, which 
require much leſs capacity, but greater firmneſs of mind, than the purſuits 
of learning, had expoſed himſelf to ſuch grievous calam ĩties 8. 


Tur commons had entertained the idea, that they were the great pa- 
trons of the people, and that the redreſs of all grievances mult proceed 
from them; and to this principle they were chiefly beholden for the re- 
gard and conſideration of the public. In the execution of this office, 
they now kept their ears open to complaints of every kind; and they 
carricd their reſearches into many grievances, which, though of no great 
importance, could not be touched on, without ſenſibly affecting the king 
and his miniſters. The prerogative ſeemed every moment to be invaded ; 
the king's authority, in every article, was diſputed ; and James, who was 
willing to correct the abuſes of his power, would not ſubmit to have his 
power itſelf queitioned and denied. Aſter the houſe, therefore, had ſitten 
near ſix months, and had, as yet brought no confiderable buſineſs to a 
full concluſion, the king reſolved, under pretence of the advanced ſeaſon 
to interrupt their proceedings ; and he ſent them word, that he was de- 
termined, in a little time, to adjourn them till next winter. The com- 
mons made application to the lords, and deſired them to join in a petition 
for delaying the adjournment ; which was refuſed by the upper bouſe. 
The king regarded this proic& of a joint petition as an attempt to force 
him from his meaſures: He thanked the peers for their refuſal to con- 
cur in it, and told them, that, if it were their deſire, he would delay the 
adjournment, but would not ſo ſar compl with the requeſt of the lower 
houſe ®, And thus, in theſe great national affairs, the ſame peeviſhneſs, 

| E 4 
8 It is thought, that appeals from chancery to the houſe of peers firſt came into prac- 


tice, wh. le Bacon hela the great ſeal. Appel, under the form of writs of error, had 


ong before laiu agaiuſt the courts of law, B'ackſtone's Commentary. vol. ii. p. 454. 
k Rulkworth, vol. i; p. 35. | 
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which, in private altercations, often raiſes a quarrel from the ſmalleſt be. 
ginnings, produced a mutual coldneſs and diſguſt between the king and 


the commons, | 
Dvzing the receſs of parliament, the king uſed every 
1611. 


Rupture be- meaſure to render himſelf popular with the nation, and to 
twecn the appeale the riſing ill humour of the repreſentatives. He 
>: = Aha had voluntarily offered the parliament to cireumſeribe his 

own prerogative, and to abrogate for the future his power 
of granting monopolies. He now recalled all the patents of that kind, and 
redreſſed every article of grievance, to the number of thirty-ſeven, which 
had ever been complained of in the houſe of commons. But he gained 
not the end which he propoſed. The diſgult, which had appeared at 
parting, could not ſo ſuddenly be diſpelled. He had likewiſe been fo im- 
prudent as to commit to priſon Sir Edwin Sandys *, without any known 
cauſe, beſides his activity and vigour in diſcharging his duty as member of 
parliament. And, above all, the tranſactions in Germany were ſufficient, 
when joined to the king's cautions, negociations, and delays, to inflame 
that jealouſy of honour and religion which prevailed throughout the na- 
tion!. This ſummer, the ban of the empire had been publiſhed agaiuſt 
the elector Palatine; and the execution of it was committed to the 
duke of Bavaria ®, The Upper Palatinate was, in a little time conquer- 
ed by that prince; and meaſures were taking in the empire for beſtowing 
on him the eleQtoral dignity, of which the Palatine was deſpoiled. Fre- 
deric now lived with his numerous family, in poverty and diltreſs, either 
in Holland or at Sedan, with his uncle the duke of Bouillon, And 
throughout all the new conqueſts, in both the Palatinates, as well as in 
Bohemia, Auſtria, and Luſatia, the progreſs of the Auſtrian arms was 
attended with rigours and ſeverities exerciſed againſt the profeſſors of the 


reformed religion. | 
Tu zeal of the commons immediately moved them, upon 


14th Nov. their aſſembling, to take all theſe trauſactions into conſidera- 


tion. They framed a remonſtrance, which they intended to 


carry to the king. They repreſented, that the enormous growth of 


i Ruſhworth. vol. ii. p. 36. Kenoet, p. 733. k Journ, I Dec. 1621. 


| To ſhowto what degree the nation was inflamed with regard to the Palatinate, 
there occurs a remarkable itory this ſeſſion. One Floyd, a priſoner in the Fleet, « 
catholic had dropped ſome expre ſſions, in private converſation, as if he were plcaſed with 
the misfortunes of the Palatine and his wife. Ihe commons were in a flame; and pre- 
tending to be a court of judicature and cf record, proceeded to condemn hia to a fevere 
puniſhment, The houſe of lords checked this encroochment ; and, what was extracr- 
dinary, conſidering the preſent humour of the lower houſe, the letter acquieſced in the 
ſentiments of the peers. I his is aimeſt the only preterfion of the Engliſh commons, in 


which they have not yeevailed, Happily ſor the vation, they have been ſucceſoful in 


almoſt all the other claims. See Parliamentary Hiſtozy, vol. v. p-. 428, 429, &c. Journ. 
4 8. 12 May, 1621.  Frankyln, p. 93. 
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the Auſtrian power threatened the liberties of Europe; that the progreſs 
of the catholic religion in England bred the moſt melancholy apprehen- 
ſions, leſt it ſhould again acquire an aſcendant in the kingdom; that the 
indulgence of his majeſty towards the profeſſors of that religion had encour- 
aged their iaſolence and temerity ; that the nacontrouled conqueſts made 
by the Auſtrian family in Germany, raiſed mighty expectations in the En- 
gliſ papiſts ; but above all, that the proſpect of the Spaniſh match elevat- 
ed them ſo far as to hope fur, an entire toleration, if not the final re- eſta- 
bliſhment of their religion. The commons, therefore, entreated his ma- 
jeſty, that he would immediately undertake the defence of the Palatine, and 
maintain it by force of arms; that he would turn his ſword againſt Spain, 
whoſe armies and treaſures where the chief ſupport of the catholic intereſt 
in Europe; that he would enter into no negociation for the marriage of 
his ſon but with a proteſtant princeſs; that the children of popiſh recuſ- 
ants ſhould be taken from their parents, and be committed to the care of 
proteſtant teachers and ſchoolmaſters ; and that the fines and con fiſcations, 
to which the catholics were by law liable, ſhould be levied with the utmoſt 
ſeverity u. | 

By this bold ſtep, unprecedented in England for many years, and ſcarce- 
ly ever heard of in peaceable times, the commons attacked at once all the 
king's favourite maxims of government; his cautious and pacific meaſures, 
his lenity towards the Romiſh religion, and his attachment to the Spaniſh 
alliance, from which he promiſed himſelf ſuch mighty advantages. But 
what moſt diſguſted him was, their ſeeming 1nvaſon of his prerogative, 
and their pretending, under colour of advice, to direct his conduct in ſuch 
points, as had ever been acknowledged to belong ſolely to the manage- 
ment and direction of the ſovereign. He was, at that time, abſent at New- 
market; but as ſoon as he heard of the intended remonſttance of the com - 
mons, he wrote a letter to the ſpeaker, in which he ſharply rebuked the 
houſe for openly debating matters far above their reach and capacity, and 
he ſtrictly forbade them to meddle with any thing that regarded his g0- 


vernment, or deep matters of fate, and eſpecially not to touch on his ſon's 


marriage with the daughter of Spain, nor to attack the honour of that king, 
In order the more to intimi- 
date them, he mentioned the impriſonment of Sir Edwin Sandys; and 


or any other of his friends and contcderates. 


though he denied that the confinement of that member had been owing 
to any offence gommitted in the houſe, he plainly told them, that he 
thought himſelf fully intitled to puniſh every miſdemeanor in parliament, 
as well during its fitting as aſter its diſffolution; and that he intended. 
thenceforward to chaſtize any man, whoſe inſolent behaviour there ſhould 
miniſter occaſion of offence o. 


Tars violent letter, in which the king, though he here imitated former 


® Franklyn, p. 52. 9. Reſhworth. vol. i. p. 40. 41. Kennet, p. 737. 
Frankyln, p. 60, Ruſhwortb, vol. p. 43. Kennet, p. 741+ 
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precedents, may be thought not to have acted altogether on the defenſive, 
had the effect which might naturally have been expected from it: The com. 
mons were inflamed, not terrified, Secure of their oëαn̊n popularity, and of the 
bent of the nation towards a war with the catholics abroad, and the perſe. 
cution of popery at home, they little dreaded the menaces of a prince, 
who was unſupported by military force, and whoſe gentle temper would, 
of itſelf, ſo ſoon diſarm his ſeverity, In a new remonſtrance there- 
fore, they {till inſiſted on their former remonſtrance, and advice; and 
they maintained, though in reſpectful terms, that they were intitled to in. 
terpoſe with their counſel in all matters of government; that, to poſſeſi 
entire freedom of ſpeech, in their debates on public buſineſs, was their an. 
cient and undoubted right, and an inheritance tranſmitted to them from 
their anceſtors ; and that, if any member abuſed this liberty, it belonged 
to the houſe alone, who were witneſſes of his offence, to infli& a proper 
cenſure upon him h. 


So vigorous an anſwer was nowiſe calculated to appeaſe the king. It 
ſaid, when the approach of the committee who were to preſent it was no- 
tified to him, he ordered twelve chairs to be brought : For that there were 
ſo many kings a coming 4. His anſwer was prompt and ſharp. He told 
the houſe, that their remonſtrance was more like a denunciation of war 
than an addreſs of dutiful ſubjects ; that their pretenſion to enquire into al 
ſtate-affairs, without exception, was ſuch a plenipotence as none of their au. 
ceſtors, even during the reign of the weakeſt princes, had ever pretended 
to ; that public tranſactions depended on a complication of views and in- 
telligence, with which they were entirely unacquainted ; that they could net 
better ſhow their wiſdom, as well as duty, than by keeping within ther 
proper * ſphere ; and that, in any buſineſs which depended on his prero- 
gative, they had no title to interpoſe with their advice, except when he 
was pleaſed to deſire it. And he concluded with theſe memorable words: 
And though we cannot allow of your flile, in mentioning your ancient and undoutt 
ed right and inheritance, but would rather have <viſbed that ye had ſaid, tha 
your privileges were derived from the grace and permiſion of our anceſtors and 
us (for the moſt of them grew from precedents, <vhich ſoexvs rather a toleratiu 
than inheritance) ; yet we are pleaſed to give you our royal aſſurance, that a 
lang as you contain your ſelves within the limits of your duty, wwe will be as care 
ful to maintain and preſer ve your lawful liberties and privileges, as ever any 7 
our predeceſſors were, nay, as to preſerve our own royal prerogative .* 


Tuis open pretenſion of the king's naturally gave great alarm to tit 


P Franklyn, p. Go. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 44. Kennet, p. 741. 7 Kennet, p. 43. 

r Ne ſutor ultra crepidam, This expreſſion is imagined to be inſolent and diſobliging 
But it was a Latin proverb ſamiliarly uſed on all occaſions, 

5 Fratiklyn, p. 62, 63, 64 Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 46, 47, &c. Kennet, p. 743+ 
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houſe of commons. They ſaw their title to every privilege, if not plainly 
denied, yet conſidered at leaſt as precarious. It might be forfeited by a- 
buſe, and they had already abuſed it. They thought proper, therefore, 
immediately to oppoſe preten ſion to pretenſion. They framed 

a proteſtation, in which they repeated all their former claims for 1621. 
freedom of ſpeech, and an unbounded authority to interpoſe 18th. Dre. 
with their advice and counſel. And they aſſerted, T hat the li- 1 — 
berties, franchiſes, privileges, and jurisdifions of parliament, are the mons. 
ancient and undoubted birth right and inheritance of the ſuljed of 

England *. 

Tus king, informed of theſe encreafing heats and jealouſies in the 
houſe, hurried to town. He ſent immediately for the journals of the com- 
mons; and, with his own hand, before the council, he tore out this pro- 
teſtation u; and ordered his reaſons to be inſerted in the council-book. 
He was doubly diſpleaſed, he ſaid, with the proteſtation of the lower 
houſe, on account of the manner of framing it, as well as of the matter 
which it contained. It was tumultuouſly voted, at a late hour, and in a 
thin houſe ; and it was expreſſed in ſuch general and ambiguous terms, 
as might ſerve for a foundation to the moſt enormous claims, and to the 
moſt unwarrantable uſurpations upon his prerogative *. 


Tus meeting of the houſe might have proved dangerous after ſo violent 
a breach. It was no longer poſſible, while men were in ſuch a temper, to 
finiſh any buſineſs, The king, therefore, prorogued the parliament, and 
ſoon after diſſolved it by proclamation ; in which he alſo made an apology 
to the public for his whole conduct. 


Tus leading members of the houſe, Sir Edward Coke and Sir Robert 
Philips, were committed to the Tower ; Selden, Pym, and Mallory, to 
other priſons x. As a lighter puniſhment, Sir Dudley Digges, Sir Tho- 
mas Crew, Sir Nathaniel Rich, Sir James Perrot, joined in commiſſion 
with others, were ſent to Ireland, in order to execute ſome buſineſs J. The 
king, at that time, enjoyed, at leaſt exerciſed, the prerogative of employ- 
ing any man, even without his conſent, in any branch of public ſervice. 


Si John Savile, a powerful man in the houſe of commons, and a zeal- 
ous opponent of the court, was made comptroller of the houſchold, a privy 
counſellor, and ſoon after a baron 2. This event is memorable ; as being 
the firſt inſtance, perhaps, in the whole hiſtory of England, of any king's 
advancing a man on account of parliamentary intereſt, and of oppoſition 
to lus meaſures, However irregular this practice, it will be regarded by 


: * See rote [L] at the end of the volume. u Journ. I8 Dec. I62r. 
Prank'yn, p- 65. * Franklyn, p. 66. Ruch worth, vol. i. p. 55. 
Franklyn, p. 66. Ruſh worth, vol. i. p 55. = Kennet, p. 749. 
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political reaſoners, as one of the moſt early and moſt infallible ſymptom 
of a regular eſtabliſſied liberty. 
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Tis king having thus, with ſo raſh and indiſcreet a hand, torn off that 
ſacred veil which had hitherto covered the Engliſh conſtitution, and which 
threw an obſcurity upon it, ſo advantageous to royal prerogative, every man 


began to indulge himſelf in political reaſonings and enquiries; and the Th 
ſame factions which commenced in parliament, were propagated through- —— 
out the nation. In vain did James, by reiterated proclamations, forbid — 
the diſeourſing of ſtate affairs . Such proclamations, if they had any ment a 
effect, ſerved rather to inflame the curioſity of the public. And, in every 3 
company or ſociety, the late tranſactions became the ſubject of argument blies, e 
and debate. than | 
nation, 
ALL hiſtory, ſaid the partizans of the court, as well as the hiſtory of 3 
England, juſtify the king's poſition with regard to the origin of popular ——_ 
privileges; and every reaſonable man muſt allow, that, as monarchy is the ga 
moſt ſimple form of government, it wuſt firſt have occurred to rude and no age 
uninſtructed mankind, The other complicated and artificial addition dead 
were the ſucceſſive invention of ſovereigns and legiſlators ; or, if they were hen 
obtruded on the prince by ſeditious ſubjects, their origin mult appear, oi tion zt 
that very account, ſtill more precarious and unfavourable. In England, tyof r 
the authority of the king, in all the exterior forms of government, and un the ty] 
the common ſtyle of law, appears totally abſolute and ſovereign ; nor does rity m 
the real ſpirit of the conſtitution, as it has ever diſcovered itſelf in practice, 3 
fall much ſhort of theſe appearances. The parliament is created by hu y divi 
will; by his will it is diſſolved. It is his will alone, though at the deln the pr 
of both houſcs, which gives authority to laws. To all foreign nations, the 8 
majeſty of the monarch ſeems to merit ſole attention, and regard. Aud "RON 
no ſubject, who has expoſed himſelf to royal indignation, can hope to lin — 
with ſafety in the kingdom; nor can he even leave it, according to law, equital 
without the confent of his maſter. If a magiſtrate, invironed with ſuct eompla 
power and ſplendor, ſhould conſider his authority as facred, and regard hin ah fr 
{elf as the anointed of heaven, his pretenſions may bear a very favourable * auth. 
conſtruction. Or, allowing them to be merely pious frauds, we need nat b 
be ſurprized, that the ſame ſtratagem which was practiſed by Minos, Num, G ho 
and the moſt celebrated legiſlators of antiquity, ſhould, now, iu theſe relb 1 
Icſs and inquiſitive times, be employed by the king of England. Subject & to 
are not raiſed above that quality, though aſſembled in parliament. Tic oppoſit 


ſame humble reſpect and deference is ſtill due to their prince. Thougt 


he indulges them in the privilege of laying before him their domeltic grier ho 

2 Franklyn, p. 56. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 21. 36. 55. The king alſo, in imitati's PY Pros 
of his predeceſſors, gave rules to preachers. Frarklyn, p. 70. The pulpit was at th# to enjo 
time much more dangerous than the preſs. Few people could read, and (till ters! that in 


were in the practice of reading. 
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ances, with which they are ſuppoſed to be beſt acquainted, this warrants 
not their bold intruſion into every province of government. And, to all 
judicious examiners, it muſt appear, That the lines of duty are as much 
« tranſgreſſed by a more independent and leſs reſpe & ful exerciſe of acknow- 
« ledged powers, as by the uſurpation of ſuch as are new and unuſual.” 
Tux lovers of liberty, throughout the nation, reaſoned after a different 
manner. It is in vain, faid they, that the king traces up the Engliſh go- 
vernment to its firſt origin, in order to repreſent the privileges of parlia- 
ment as dependent and precarious: Preſcription, and the practice of fo 
many ages, mult, long ere this time, have given a ſanction to theſe aſſem - 
blies, even though they had been derived from an origin no more dignified 
than that which he aſſigns them. If the written records of the Engliſh 
nation, as aſſerted, repreſent parliaments to have ariſen from the conſent 
of monarchs, the principles of human nature, when we trace govern- 
ment a flep. higher, muſt ſhow us, that monarchs themſelves owe all 
their authority to the voluntary ſubmiſſion of the people. But, in faQ, 
no age can be ſhown, when the Engliſh government was altogether an un- 
mixed monarchy : And, if the privileges of the nation have, at any period, 
been overpowered by violent irruptions of foreign force or domeſtic uſurpa- 
tion; the generous ſpirit of the people has ever ſeized the firlt opportuni- 
ty of re-eſtabliſhing the ancient government and coultiturion. Though in 
the ſtyle of the laws, and in the uſual forms of adminiſtration, royal autho- 
rity may be repreſented as ſacred and ſupreme ; whatever is eſſential to the 
exerciſe of ſovereign and legiſlative power, muſt {ti]l be regarded as equal- 
Or, if any diſtinction be made in this reſpect, 
the preference is ſurely due to thoſe national councils, by whoſe interpoſi- 
tion the exorbitancies of tyrannical power are reſtrained, and that ſacred 
liberty is preſerved, which heroic ſpirits, in all ages, have deemed more 
precious than life itſelf. Nor is it ſufficient to ſay, that the mild and 
equitable adminiſtration of James, affords little occaſion, or no occaſion of 
complaint, How moderate ſoever the exerciſe of his prerogative, how ex- 
att ſoever his obſervance of the laws and conſtitution ; “ If he founds his 
* authority on arbitrary and dangerous principles, it is requiſite to watch 
* him with the fame care, and to oppoſe him with the ſame vigour, as 
il he had indulged himſelf in all the exceſſes of cruelty and tyranny.” 
AntDsT theſe diſputes, the wiſe and moderate in the nation endeavour- 
ed to preſerve, as much as poſſible, an equitable neutrality between the 
vppohte parties; and the more they reflected on the courſe of public affairs, 
the greater difficulty they found in fixing juſt ſentiments with regard to 
tem. On the one hand, they regarded the very riſe of partics as a hap- 
py prognoſtic of the eſtabliſhment of liberty; nor could they ever expect 
to enjoy, in a mixed government, ſo invaluable a bleſſing, without ſuffering 
that inconvemence, which, in ſuch governments, has ever attended it. But 


them; and it was eaſy to clude all his applications, When lord Dig) 
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when they conſidered, on the other hand, the neceſſary aims and purſuits 
of both parties, they were {truck with apprehenſion of the conſequence, 
and could diſcover no feaſible plan of accommodation between them. From 
long practice, the crown was now poſſeſſed of ſo exorbitant a prerogative, 
that it was not ſufficient for liberty to remain on the defenſive, or endeay. 
our to ſecure the little ground which was left her t It was become neceſ- 
ſary to carry on an offenſive war, and to circumſcribe, within more narrow, 
as well as more exact bounds, the authority of the ſovereign. Upon ſuch 
provocation, it could not but happen that the prince, however jult and mo- 
derate, would endeavour to repreſs his opponents; and, as he ſtood upon 
the very briak of arbitrary power, it was to be feared that he would, haſti 
ly and unknowingly, paſs thoſe limits, which were not preciſely marked 
by the conſtitution. The turbulent government of England, ever fluctu. 
ating between privilege and prerogative, would afford a variety of prece- 
dents, which might be pleaded on both ſides. In ſuch delicate queltions, 
the people muſt be divided : The arms of the ſtate were ſtill in ther 
hands: A civil war muſt enſue ; a civil war, where no party or both par 
ties would juſtly bear the blame, and where the good and virtuous wou 
ſcarcely know what vows to form; were it not that liberty, ſo neceſſary 
to the perfection of human ſociety, would be ſufficient to biaſs their allec- 
tions towards the fide of its defenders. 


CHAP. XLIX: 


Negociations with regard to the marriage and the Palatinate———Charater i 


Buckingham Prince's journey to Spain Marriage treaty broken—= 
A parliament Return of Briſtol Rupture with Spain —— Trey 
with France Mansfeldt's expedition—— Death of the ling Hi 
echara@er. | 


O wreſt the Palatinate from the hands of the emperom 
1622, 1 and the duke of Bavaria, muſt always have been reg 
Negocia- ded as a difficult taſk for the power of England, condudtd 
— ol by ſo unwarlike a prince as James: It was plainly impoflibi 
marriage while the breach ſubſiſted between him and, the commons 
29 The king's negociations, therefore, had they been manage 
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d purſuits his ambaſſador to the emperor, had deſired a ceſſation of hoſtilities, he was 
ſequences, referred to the duke of Bavaria, who commanded the Auſtrian armies. 
em. From The duke of Bavaria told him, that it was entirely ſuperfluous to form any 
rerogative, treaty for that purpoſe. Hoftilities are already ceaſed, ſaid he; and I doubt 
or endeay. not but T hall be able to prevent their revival by keeping firm poſſe/ron of the Pala- 
ome neeeſ. tinate, till a final agreement ſhall be concluded be:ween the contending parties ®. 
re narrow, Notwithſtanding this inſult, James endeavoured to reſume with the empe- 
Upon ſuch ror attreaty of accommodation; and he opened the negociations at Braftels, 
{t and mo- under the mediation of Archduke Albert; and, after his death, which 
flood upon happened about this time, under that of the Infanta : When the conferen- 
ould, haſt ces were entered upon, it was found, that the powers of theſe princes to 
ly marked determine in the controverſy were not ſufſicient or ſatisfactory. Schwart- 
ever fluctu· zenbourg, the imperial miniſter, was expected at London; aud it was ho- 
y of prece- ped that he would bring more ample authority : His commiſſion referred 
e queſtions, entirely to the negociation at Bruſſels. 1t was not difficult for the king 
ill in their to perceive that his applications were neglected by the emperor; but as 
r both par he had no choice of any other expedlient, and it ſeemed the intereſt 
uous would of his ſon · in · law to keep alive his pretenſions, he was ſtill content to follow 
ſo neceſlary Ferdinand through all his ſhifts and evaſions. Nor was he entirely dif- 
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couraged, even when the Imperial diet at Ratiſbon, by the influence, or 
authority of the emperor, though contrary to the proteſtation of Saxony 
and of all the proteſtant princes and cities, had transferred the electoral 
diznity from the Palatine to the duke of Bavaria. 


Mzaxwailt, the efforts made by Frederic, for the recovery of his do- 
minions were vigorous Three armics were levied in Germany By his 
authority, under three commanders, duke Chriſtian of Brunſwick, the 
prince of Baden-Dourlach, and count Mansfeldt. The two former 
generals were defeated by count Tilly and the Imperialiſts : The third, 
though much inferior in force to his enemies, ſtill maintained the war; 
but with no equal ſupplies of money either from the Palatine or the 
king of England. It was chiefly by pillage and free quarters in the 
Palatinate, that he ſubſiſted his army. As the Auſtrians were re- 
gularly paid, they were kept in more exact diſcipline ; and James juſtly 
became apprehenſive, left ſo unequal a conteſt, beſides ravaging the Pala- 
tine's hereditary dominions, would end in the total alienation of the peo- 
ple's affections from their ancient ſovereign, by whom they were plunder- 
ed, and in an attachment to their new maſlers, by whom they were protec- 
ted e. He perſuaded therefore his ſon-in-law to diſarm, under colour of 
duty and ſubmiſſion to the emperor: And accordingly, Mansfeldt was 
dilmiſled from the Palatine's ſervice; and that famous general withdrew 


e Franklyn, p 57, Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 28. Parl. Hiſt. vol. v. p- 484. 
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his army into the Low Countries, and there reccived a commiſſion from 
the States of the United Provinces, 


To ſhew how little account was made of James's negociations abroad] 
there is a pleaſantry mentioned by all hiſtorians, which, for that reaſon 
thall have place here. In a farce, acted at Bruſſels, a courier was int 
duced carrying the doleful news that the Palatinate would ſoon be wreſte 
from the houſe of Auſtria ; ſo powerful were the ſuccours, which, frog 
all quarters, were haſtcuing to the relief of the deſpoiled elector: Th 
king of Denmark had agreed to contribute to his aſſiſtance a hundred 
thouſand pickled herrings, the Dutch a hundred thouſand butter-boxed 
and the king of England a hundred thouſand ambaſſadors, On others 
cahons, he was painted with a ſcabbard, but without a ſword ; or with 
ſword which nobody could draw, though ſeveral were pulling at it d. 


IT was not from his negociations with the emperor or the duke of By 
varia, that Janes expected any ſucceſs in his project of reſtoring the BY 
latine : His eyes were entirely turned towards Spain; and if he couls 
effect bis ſon's marriage with the Infanta, he doubted not but that, a 
fo intimate a conjunction, this other point could eaſily be obtained. Ti 
negociations of that court being commonly dilatory, it was not ealyal 
a prince of ſo little penetration in. buſineſs, to diſtinguiſh, whether the 
ficulties, which occurred, were real or affected; and he was ſurprizes 
after negociating five years on ſo ſimple a demand, that he was not moi 
advanced than at the beginning. A diſpenſation from Rome was requs 
ſite for the marriage of the Infanta with a proteſtant prince; and the king 
of Spain, having undertaken to procure that diſpenſation, had thereby 
acquired the means of retarding at pleaſure, or of forwarding the marriagh 
and at the ſame time of concealing entirely his artifices from the c 
of England. | 

Ix order to remove all obſtzcl:s, James diſpatched Digby, ſoon 
created earl of Briſtol, as his ambaſſador to Philip IV. who had lately 8 
ceeded his father in the crown of Spain. He ſecretly employed Gage as 


agent at Rome; and finding that the difference of religion was the pri 


cipal, if not the ſole difficulty, which retarded the marriage, he reſold 
to ſoften that objection as much as poſſible, He iſſued public orders W 
diſcharging all popiſh recuſants who were impriſoned ; and it was daily 
prehended, that he would forbid, for the future, the execution of the gc 
al laws enacted againſt them. For this ſtep, ſo oppoſite to the rigid ip 

of his ſubjects, he took care to apologize; and he even endeavoureen 
aſcribe it to his great zeal for the reformed religion. He had been mal 
ing applications, he ſaid, to all forcign princes for ſome indulgence toW 


1 Keanct, p. 749. 
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diſtreſſed proteſtants; and he was ſtill anſwered by objections derived from 
the ſeverity of the Engliſh laws againſt catholics . It might indeed oc- 
eur to him, that, if the extremity of religious zeal were ever to abate a- 
mong chriſtian ſects, one of them mult begin; and nothing would be more 
honourable for England; than to have led the way in ſentiments ſo wiſe 
and moderate. 


Nor only the religious puritans murmured at this tolerating meaſure of 
the king: The lovers of civil liberty were alarmed at ſo important an ex- 
ertion of prerogative. But, among other dangerous articles of authority, 
the kings of England were at that time poſſeſſed of the diſpeuſing power 
at leaſt, were in the conſtant practice of exerciſing it. Beſides, though the 
royal prerogative in civil matters was then extenſive, the princes, during 
ſome late reigns, had been accuſtomed to aſſume a ſtill greater in eceleſiaſ- 
tical, And the king failed not to repreſent the toleration of catholics as 
a meaſure entirely of that nature. 


By James's conceſſion in favour of the catholics, he attained his end 
The ſame religious motives which had hitherto rendered the court of Ma- 
drid inſincere in all the ſteps taken with regard to the marriage, were now 
the chief cauſe of promoting it. By its means, it was there hoped, the 
Engliſh cathol:ics would for the future enjoy eaſe and indulgence ; and the 
Iufanta would be the happy inſtrument of procuring to the church ſome 
tranquillity, after the many ſevere perſecutions which it had hitherto un- 
dergone. The earl of Briſtol, a miniſter of vigilance and penetration, and 
who had formerly oppoſed all alliance with catholics f, was now fully con- 
vinced of the ſincerity of Spain ; and he was ready to congratulate the king 
on the entire completion of his views and projects 8. A daughter of Spain 
whom he repreſents as extremely accompliſhed, would ſoon, he faid, ar- 
rive in England, and bring with her an immenſe fortune of two millions of 
pieces of eight, or 600,000 pounds ſterling ; a ſum four times greater than 
Spain had ever befure given with any princeſs, and almoſt equal to all the 
money, which the parliament, during the whole courſe of this reign, had 
hitherto granted to the king. But what was of more importance to 
James's honour and happineſs, Briſtol conſidered this match as an iufalli- 
ble prognoſtic of the Palatine's reſtoration ; nor would Philip, he thought, 
erer have beltowed his filter and fo large a fortune, under the proſpe& 
of entering next day into a war with England. So exact was his intel- 
2 that the moſt ſecret counſels of the Spaniards, he boaſts, had never 
elcaped him ® ; and he found that they had all along conſidered the mar- 
rage of the Infanta and the reſtitution of the Palatinate as meaſures cloſe- 


Vol. IV. F 


* Fauklyn, p. 69. Ruſh worth, vol. i. p. 63. 


Ruſh worth, vel. i. p. 292. 
2 Did. p. 69. b Ruſh worth, vol. i. p. 272. 
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ly connected, or altogether inſeparable i. However little calculated James 
character to extort ſo vaſt a conceſſion; however improper the meaſures 
which he had purſued for attaining that end; the ambaſſador could not 
withſtand the plain evidence of facts, by which Philip now demonſtrated 
his fincerity. Perhaps too, like a wiſe man, he conſidered, that reaſons of 
ſtate, which are ſuppoſed ſolely to influence the councils of monarchs, arc 
not always the motives which there predominate ; that the milder views 
of gratitude, honour, friendſhip, generoſity, are frequently able, among 
princes as well as private perſons, to counterbalance theſe ſelfiſh conſidera. 
tions; that the juſtice and moderation of James had been ſo conſpicuous in 
all theſe tranſactions, his reliance on Spain, his confidence in her friend. 
ſhip, that he had at laſt obtained the cordial alliance of that nation, ſoce- 
lebrated for honour and fidelity. Or if politics muſt ſtill be ſuppoſed the 
ruling motive of all public meaſures, the maritime power of England waz 
ſo conſiderable, and the Spaniſh dominions ſo divided, as might well in- 
duce the council of Philip to think, that a ſincere friendſhip with the mal. 
ters of the ſea could not be purchaſed by too great conceſſions k. Anda 
James, during ſo many years, had been allured and ſeduced by hopes and 
proteſtations, his people enraged by delays and diſappointments ; it would 
probably occur, that there was now no medium left bet ween the moſt in- 
veterate hatred and the moſt intimate alliance between the nations. Not 
to mention, that, as a new ſpirit began about this time to animate the 
councils of France, the friendſhip of England became every day more nc- 
ceſſary to the gieatneſs and ſecurity of the Spaniſh monarch. 


Alx meaſures being, therefore, agreed on between the partics, naught 
was wanting but the diſpenſation from Rome, which might be conſidered 
as a mere formality l. The king juſtified by ſucceſs, now exulted in his 
pacific counſels, and boaſted of his ſuperior ſagacity and penetration; when 
all theſe flattering proſpects were blaſted by the temerity of a man, whon 
he had fondly exalted from a private condition, to be the bane of himſclh 
of his family, and of his people. 


Eves fince the fall of Somerſet, Buckingham had goverr 
1622. ed, with an uncontrouled ſway, both the court and nation; 


Character and could James's cyes have been opened, he had now full op 
1 — portunity of obſerving how unfit his favourite was for the 


high ſtation to which he was raiſed. Some accompliſhments 
of a courtier he poſſeſſed ; Of eve ry talent of a miniſter he was utterly del 


i We find byprivate letters between Philip IV. and the Conce Olivarez, ſhown by the 
atter to Buckingham, that the marc iage and the reſt;tution of the Palatinate wen 
always conſidered by the court of Spain as inſeparable. See Franklyn, p. 71, 72. Ruſh- 
worth, vol. i. p. 71. 280. 299, 300 Parl. Hitt, vol. vi. p. 66. * Fraukly%, 
P+ 72. 1 Ruſhworth, vol. i, p. 66. 
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titute. Headſtrong in his paſſions, and incapable equally of prudence and 
of diſſimulation: Sincere from violence rather than candour; expenſive 
from profuſion more than generoſity: A warm friend, a furious enemy ; 
but without any choice or diſcernment in either: With theſe qualities he 
had early and quickly mounted to the higheſt rank; and partook at once 
of the inſolence which attends a fortune newly acquired, and the impetuo- 
ſity which belongs to perſons born in bigh flations, and unacquainted with 
oppoſition. 


Anoxs thoſe who had experienced the arrogance of this overgrown fa- 
vourite, the prince of Wales himſelf had not been entirely ſpared ; and a 
great coldne ſs, if not an enmity, had, for that reaſon, taken place between 
them. Buckingham, deſirous of' an opportunity, which might connect 
kim with the prince, and overcome his averſion, and at the ſame time en- 
vious of the great credit acquired by Briſtol in the Spaniſh negociation, 
bethought himſelf of an expedient, by which he might at once gratify both 
theſe inclinations. He repreſented to Charles, that perſons of his exalted 
ſation were peculiarly unfortunate in their marriage, the chief circumſtance 
of life ; and commonly received into their arms a bride, unknown to them, 
to whom they were unknown ; not endeared by ſympathy, not obliged by 
ſervice ; wooed by treaties alone, by negociations, by political intereſts : 
That however accompliſhed the Infanta, ſhe muſt ſtill conſider herſelf as a 
melancholy victim of ſtate, and could not but think with averſion of that 
day, when ſhe was to enter the bed of a ſtranger ; and, paſſing into a for- 
eign country and a new family, bid adieu for ever to her father's houſe and 
to her native land : That it was in the prince's power to ſoften all theſe 
rigouts, and lay ſuch an obligation on her, as would attach the moſt indlif- 
ferent temper, as would warm the coldeſt affections: That his journey to 
Madrid would be an unexpected gallantry, which would equal all the fic- 
tions of Spaniſh romance, and ſuiting the amorous and enterpriſing cha- 
racter of that nation, muſt immediately introduce him to the princeſs.under 
the agreeable character of a devoted lover and daring adventurer : That 
the negociations with regard to the Palatinate, which had hitherto langui- 
ſhed in the hands of miniſters, would quickly be terminated by ſo illuſtri- 
dus an agent, ſeconded by the mediation and intreaties of the grateful In- 
fanta : That Spaniſh generoſity, moved by that unexampled truſt and con- 
lidence, would make conceſſions beyond what could be expected from po- 
litical views and conſiderations And that he would quickly return to the 
king with the glory of having re-eſtabliſhed the unhappy Palatine, by the 


lame enterprize, which procured him the affections and the perſon of the 
Spaniſh princeſs m. 


Tus mind of the young prince, replete with candor, was inflamed by 
T4 | 
* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 17, 12. 
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theſe generous and romantic ideas, ſuggeſted by Buckingham. He + 
greed to make application to the king for his approbation. They cheſe the 
moment of his kindeſt and molt jovial humour; and more by the earnel- 
neſs which they expreſſed, than by the force of their reaſons, they abtain. 
ed a haſty and unguarded conſent to their undertaking. And having en. 
gaged his promiſe to keep their purpoſe fecret, they left him, in order to 
make preparations for the journey. 


No ſooner was the king alone, than his temper, more cautious than fan- 
guine, ſuggeſted very different views of the matter, and repreſented every 
difficulty and danger, which could occur. He reflected, that, however 
the world might pardon this fally of youth in the prince, they would ne- 
ver forgive himſelf, who, at his years, and after his experience, could en- 
truſt his only ſon, the beir of his crown, the prop of his age, to the dil. 
cretion of foreigners, without ſo much as providing the frail ſecurity of 
ſafe · conduct in his favour : That if the Spaniſh monarch were ſincere in 
his profeſſions, a few months muſt finiſh the treaty of marriage, and bring 
the Infanta into England; if he were not ſincere, the folly wes {till more 
egregious of committing the prince into his hands: That Philip, when poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſo invaluable a pledge, might well riſe in his demands, and impoſe 
harder conditions of treaty: And that the temerity of the enterprize was ſo 
apparent, that the event, how proſperous ſoever, could not juſtify it; and 
if diſaſtrous, it would render himſelf infamous to his people, and ridici- 
lous to all poſteriry d. 


ToxMENTED with theſe reflections, as ſoon as the prince and Bucking- 
ham returned for their diſpatches, he informed them of all the reaſons 
which had determined him to change his reſclution ; and he begged then 
to deſiſt from ſo fooliſh an adventure. 
ment with ſorrowful ſubmiſſion and filent tears : Buckingham preſumed tc 
ſpeak in an imperious tone, which he had ever experienced to be prevalent 
over his too eaſy maſter. He told the king, that nobody for the future 
would believe any thing he ſaid, when he retracted ſo ſoon the promiſe fo 
ſolemnly given ; that he plainly diſcerned this change of reſolution to pro- 
ceed from another breach of his word, in communicating the matter to 
ſome raſcal, who had furniſhed him with thoſe pitiful reaſons which he had 
alleged, and he donbted not but he ſhould hereafter know who his counlel 
lor had been; and that if he receded from what he had promiſed, it would 
be ſuch a diſobligation to the prince, who had now ſet his heart upon the 
journey, after his majeſty's approbation, that he could never forget it, nt 
forgive any man who had been the cauſe of it o. 


Tus king, with great earneſtneſs, fortified by many caths, made | 


® Clarendon, vol. i. p. 14, © Ibid. vol. i. p. 16, 
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apology, by denying that he had communicated the matter to any; and 
Fading himſelf affailed, as well by the boiſterous importunities of Bueking- 
ham, as by the warm intreaties of his ſon, whoſe applications had hither- 
to, on other occaſions, been always dutiful, never earneſt; he had again 
the weakneſs to aſſent to their purpoſed journey. 
Francis Cottington alone, the prince's ſecretary, and Endymion Porter, 
gentleman of his bed-chamber, ſhould accom;.2ny them; and the former 
being at. that time in the anti- chamber, he was immediately called in by the 
king's orders. 

Jants told Cottington, that he had always been an honeſt man, and 
therefore he was now to truſt him in an affair of the higheſt importance, 
which he was not, upon his life, to diſcloſe to any man whatever. Cot- 
tington,” added he, © here is baby Charles and Stenny,“ (theſe ridiculous 
a»pellations he uſually gave to the prince and Buckingham) “ who have a 
great mind to go polt into Spain, and fetch home the Infanta: They 
will have but two more in their company, and have choſen you for one, 
% What think you of the journey?“ Sir Francis, who was a prudent man, 
and had reſided ſome years in Spain as the king's agent, was {truck with all 
the obvious objeQions to ſuch an enterprize, and ſcrupled not to declare 
them, The king threw himſelf upon bis bed, and cried, J told you this be- 
fire; and fell into a new paſſion and new lamentations, complainiug that 
he was undone, and ſhould loſe baby Charles, 

Tas prince ſhowed by his countenance, that he was extremely diſſatisfied 
with Cottington's diſcourſe ; but Buckingham broke into an open paſſion 
azainſt him. 
of the manner of travelling ; particulars of which he might he a competent 
judge, having gone the road ſo often by pot ; but that he, without being 
called to it, had the preſumption to give his advice upon matters of ſtate 
and againſt his maſter, which he ſhould repent as long as. he lived. A 
thouſand other reproaches he added, which put the poor king into a new 
agony in behalf of a ſervant, who, he forcſaw, would, ſuffer for anſwering 
bim honeſtly, Upon which he faid with ſome emotion, Nay, by God, 
Lenny, you are much t9 blame for uſing him ſo : He anſwered me direfily to the 
queſion which I asked him, and very honeſtly and <visely ; and yet, you know, he 
ſaid no more than I told you before he was called in. However, after all this 
pa:zon on both ſides, James renewed his conſent ; and proper directions 
were given for the journey. Nor was be now at any loſs to diſcover, that 
the whole intrigue was originally contrived by Buckingham, as well as 
purſued violently by his ſpirit and impetuoſity, 

Tarss circumſtances, which ſo well characteriſe the perſons, ſeem to 
have been related by Cottington to Lord Clarendon, from whom they are 
my tranſcribed ; and though minute, are not undeſerving of a place in 
WIROIP, 
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Tas prince and Buckingham, with their two attendants, and Bir Rich. 
ard Graham, maſter of horſe to the duke of Buckingham, paſſed diſguiſed 
and undiſcovered through France; and they even ventured into a court. 
ball at Paris, where Charles ſaw the princeſs Henrietta, whom he after. 
wards eſpouſed, and who was at that time in the bloom of youth and beau. 

ty. In Seven days after their departure from London, they 
1 Mich. arrived at Madrid; and ſurpriſed every body by a ſtep fo 
The prince's ynyſual among great princes. The Spaniſh monarch imme. 
Spain,” ” diately paid Charles a viſit, expreſſed the utmoſt gratitude 
for the confidence repoſed in him, and made warm proteſt. 
tions of a correſpondent confidence and friendſhip By the moſt ſtudied 
civilities, he ſhowed the reſpect which he bore to his royal gueſt, He 
gave him a golden key, which opened all his apartments, that the prince 
might, without any introduction, have acceſs to him at all hours: He 
took the left hand of him on every occaſion, except in the apartments al. 
ſigned to Charles; for there, he ſaid, the prince was at home: Charles 
was introduced into the palace with the ſame pomp and ceremony that at. 
tends the kings of Spain on their coronation : The council received pub- 
lic orders to obey him as the king himſelf: Olivarez, too, though 
grandee of Spain, who bas the right of, being covered before his own 
king, would not put on his hat in the prince's preſence ?: All the priſon 
of Spain were thrown open, and all the priſoners received their freedom, a 
if the event, the moſt honourable and moſt fortunate, had happened tothe 
monarchy 4, And every ſumptuary law with regard to apparel was ſuſpend- 
ed during Charles's reſidence in Spain. The Infanta, however, was only 
ſhown to her lover in public; the Spaniſh ideas of decency being ſo ſtrid, 
as not to allow of any farther intercourſe, till the arrival of the difpenſa 
tion”. | 

Tus point of honour was carried ſo far by that generous people, that 

no attempt was made, on account of the advantage which they had ac- 
quired, of impoſing any harder conditions of treaty : Their pious zeal only 
prompted them, on one occaſion, to deſire more conceſſions in the rel 
gious articles; but upon the oppoſition of Briſtol, accompanied witi 
ſome reproaches, they immediately deſiſted. The Pope, however, hear- 
ing of the prince's arrival in Madrid, tacked ſome new clauſes to the 
diſpenſation * ; and it became neceſſary to tranſmit the articles to Los- 
don, that the king might ratify them. This treaty which was made 
public, conſiſted of ſeveral articles, chiefly regarding the exerciſe of the 


catholic religion by the Infanta and her houſchold. Nothing could rt 
P Franklyn, p. 73. 9 Idcm, p. 74. 


FRcſhworth, vol. i. p. 77 
5 1dem, vol, 1, p. 84. 
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ſonably be found fault with, except one article in which the king pro- 
miſed, that the children ſhould be educated by the princeſs, till ten years 
of age. This condition could not be inſiſted on, but with a view of ſea- 
ſoning their minds with catholic principles; and though ſo tender an 
age ſeemed a ſufficient ſecurity againſt theological prejudices, yet the ſame 
reaſon which made the pope inſert that article, ſhould have induced the 
king to reject 1t, | 


Bes1Des the public treaty there were ſeparate articles, privately ſworn 
to by the king; in which he promiſed to ſuſpend the penallaws enacted | 
againlt the catholics, to procure a repeal of them in parliament, and to 
grant a toleration for the exerciſe of the eatholic religion in private hou- 
ſes t. Great murmurs, we may believe, would have ariſen againſt theſe 
articles, had they been made known to the public; ſince we find it to 
have been imputed as an enormous crime to the prince, that, having re- 
ecived, about this time, a very civil letter from the pope, he was induced 
to return a very civil anſwer . 


Meanwnile Gregory XV. who granted the diſpenſation, died; and 
Urban VIII. was choſen in his place. Upon this event, the nuncio refu- 
ſed to deliver the diſpenſation, till it mould be renewed by Urban; and 
that crafty pontiff delayed ſending a new diſpenſation, in hopes, that, du- 
ring the prince's reſidence in Spain, ſome expedient might be fallen u- 
pon to effect his converſion. The king of England, as well as the 
prince, became impatient. On the firſt hint, Charles obtained permiſſion 
to return; and Philip graced his departure with all the circumſtances of 
elaborate civility and reſpect, which had attended his reception. He ev- 
en erected a pillar on the ſpot where they took leave of each other, as a 
monument of mutual friendſhip; and the prince, having ſworn to the 
obſervance of all the articles, entered on his journey, and embarked on 


board the Engliſh fleet at St. Andero. 


Tas character of Charles, compoſed of decency, reſerve, modeſty, ſo- 
briety ; virtues ſo agreeable to the manners of the Spaniards ; the unpa- 
ralleled confidence, which he had repoſed in their nation; the romantic 


gallantry, which he had practiſed towards the princeſs ; all theſe cir- 


cumſtances, joined to his youth and advantageous figure, had endeared 
tim to the whole court of Madrid, and had impreſſed the moſt favoura- 
ble ideas of him *. But, in the ſame proportion, that the prince was be- 
loved and eſteemed, was Buckingham deſpiſed and hated. His behaviour 
compoſed of Engliſh familiarity, and French vivacity ; bis ſallies of paſ- 
Ruſhworth, vol. 4 89. Kennet, p. 769. d Ruſhworth, 
Franklyn, p. 7. _* Ibid. p. 80. Ruſh worth, vol. i. p. 103. 
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fon, his indecent freedoms with the prince, his diſſolute pleaſures, his ar. 
rogant, impetuous temper, which he neither could, nor cared to diſguiſe 
qualities like theſe, could, moſt of them, be eſteemed no where, but to 


the Spaniards were the objects of peculiar averſion v. They could not 


conceal their ſurprize, that ſuch a youth could intrude into a negocia- 
tion, now conducted to a period, by ſo accompliſhed a miniſter as Briſtol, 
and could aſſume to himſelf all the merit of it. They lamented the In- 
fanta's fate, who muſt be approached by a nfan, whoſe temerity feemed to 
reſpe& no laws divine or human *. And when they obſerved, that he had 
the imprudence to inſult the Condé duke of Olivarez, their prime miniſ- 


ter, every one who was ambitious of paying court to the Spaniſh, became 


defirous of ſhowing a contempt fer the Engliſh favourite. 


Tur duke of Buckingham told Olivarez, that his own attachment to 
the Spaniſh nation, and to the king of Spain was extreme , ,that he would 
contribute to every meaſure, which could cement the friendſhip between 
England and them; and that his peculiar ambition would be to facili- 
tate the prince's marriage with the Infanta. But, he added, with a ſin- 
cerity, equally inſolent and indiſcreet, With regard to you, Sir, in particular, 
you muſt not conſider me as your friend, but muſt ever expect from me all poſ- 
fible enmity and oppoſition. The Conde duke replied with a becoming dig- 
nity, that he very willingly accepted of what was proffered him: And 
on theſe terms the favourites parted “. 


BuckxinGH am, ſenſible how odious he was become to the Spaniards, 
and dreading the influence which that nation would naturally acquire af- 
te rthe arrival of the Infanta, reſolved to employ all his credit in order to 
prevent the marriage. By what arguments he could engage the prince 
to offer ſuch an inſult to the Spaniſh nation, from whom he had met with 
ſuch generous treatment, by what colours he could diſguiſe the ingrati- 
tude and imprudence of ſuch a meaſure ; theſe are totally unknown to us, 
We may only cenjeQure, that the many unavoidable cauſes of delay, 
which had ſo long preveated the arrival of the diſpenſation, had afforded 
to Buckingham a pretence for throwing on the Spaniards the imputation 
of inſincerity in the whole treaty. It alſo appears, that his iwpetuous 
and domineering character had acquired, what it ever after maintained, a 
total aſcendant over the gentle and modeſt temper of Charles; and when 
the prince left Madrid, he was firmly determined, notwichſtanding all his 
profeſſions, to break off the treaty with Spain. 


Ir is not likely that Buckingham prevailed ſo caſily with James to 
abandon a project, which, during ſo many years, had been the object of 


2 ClarenCon, vol i. p. 36. 
Clarendon, vole 1. p. 37. 


Y Ruſhworth, vol, i. p. 101. 
* Ruſbworth, vol. i. p. 102. 
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all his wiſhes, and which he had now unexpectedly conducted to a happy 
period b. A rupture with Spain, the loſs of two millions, were proſpets 
little agreeable to this pacific and indigent monarch. But, finding his 
only ſon bent againſt a match, which had always been oppoſed by his 
people and his parliament, he yielded to difficulties which he had not cou- 
rage or ſtrength of mind ſufficient to overcome. The prince therefore, 
and Buckingham, on their arrival at London, aſſumed entirely the di- 
region of the negociation ; and it was their buſineſs to ſeck for pretences, 
by which they could give a colour to their intended breach of treaty. 


TaoucH the reſtitution of the Palatinate had cver been conſidered by 
James as a natural or neceſſary conſequence of the Spaniſh alliance, he 
had always forbidden his miniſters to inſiſt on it as a preliminary article 
to the concluſion of the marriage treaty, He conſidered that this prin- 
cipality was now in the hands of the emperor and the duke of Bavaria; 
and that it was no longer in the king of Spain's power, by a fingle ſtroke 
of his pen, to reſtore it to its ancient maſter, The ſtrict alliance of Spain 
with theſe princes would engage Philip, he thought, to ſoften ſo diſagree- 
able a demand by every art of negociation; and many articles muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be adjuſted, before ſuch an important point could be effected. It 
was ſufficient, in James's opinion, if the ſincerity of the Spaniſh court, 
could, for the preſent, be aſcertained ; and, dreading farther delays of the 
marriage, ſo long wiſhed for, he was reſolved to truſt the Palatine's 
full reſtoration to the event of futvre counſcls and deliberations ©, 


Tuis whole ſyſtem of negociation Buckingham now reverſed ; and he 
overturned every ſuppoſition upon which the treaty had hitherto been 
conducted, After many fruitleſs artifices were employed to delay or pre- 
vent the eſpouſals, Briſtol received poſitive orders not to deliver the proxy, 
which had been left in his hands, or to finiſh the marriage, till ſecurity 
were given for the full reſtitution of the Palatinate %. Philip underſtood 
this language, He had heen acquainted with the diſguſt received by 
Buckingham; and deeming him a man capable of ſacrificing, to his own 
ungovernable paſſions, the greateRt intereſts of his maſter and of his coun- 
try, he had gxpected, that the unbounded credit of that favourite would 
be employ ed to embroil the two nations. Determined, how- *. 
ever, to throw the blame of the rupture entirely on the Engliſh, Marri- ge 
he delivered into Briſtol's hand a written promiſe, by which rt 2s 
he bound himſelf to procure the reſloratian of the Palatine, ei- 
ther by perſuaſion, or by every cther poſſible means; and, when ke found 
that this conceſſion gave no ſatisfastion, he ordered the Infanta to lay 


b 1H icket's life of Williams. 


Parl. Hit, vol. vi. P. 57. d Ruſhwor th, vol, i p. 103. Kennet, p. 776. 
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aſide the title of princeſs of Wales, which ſhe bore after the arrival of the 
diſpenſation from Rome, and to drop the ſtudy of the Engliſh language, 
And thinking that ſuch raſh counſels, as now governed the court of Eng. 
land, would not ſtop at the breach of the marriage treaty, he ordered pre 
parations for war immediately to be made throughout all his dominiong f, 


Tuus James, having, by means inexplicable from the ordinary rules of 
politics, conducted ſo near an honourable period, the marriage of his fon, 
and the reſtoration of his ſon-in-law, failed at laſt of his purpoſe, by mean 
equally unaccountable. 


Bur, though the expedients, already uſed by Buckingham, were ſuff. 
ciently inglorious, both for himſelf and for the nation ; it was neceſſary 
for him, ere he could fully effect his purpoſe, to employ artifices ſtill more 
diſhonourable. 


Tu king, having broken with Spain, was obliged to concert 
new meaſures; and, without the aſſiſtance of parliament, no effec- 
tual ſtep of any kind could be taken. The benevolence, which, duriaę 
the interval, had been rigorouſly exacted for recovering the Palatinate, 
though levied for ſo popular an end, had procured to the king leſs money 
than ill. will from his ſubje&ts. 5 Whatever diſcouragements, therefore, le 
might receive from his ill agreement with former parliaments, 


1624. 


A parlia- 


1 48 there was a neceſſity of ſummoning once more this aſſembly: 
bl 


Aud, it might be hoped, that the Spaniſh alliance, which gan 
ſuch umbrage, being abandoned, the commons would now be better ſatis 
fied with the king's adminiſtration. In his ſpeech to the houſes 
James dropped ſome hints of his cauſes of complaint againk 
Spain; and he graciouſly condeſcended to atk the advice of parliament, 
which he had ever before rejected, with regard to the conduct of ſo in- 
portant an affair as his ſon's marriage ®, Buckingham delivered, toa 
committee of lords and commons, a long narrative, which he pretended to 
be true and complete, of every ſtep taken in the negociations with Philip: 
But partly by the ſuppreſſion of ſome facts, partly by the falſe colouring 
laid on others, this narrative was calculated entirely to miſlead the parli- 
ment, and to throw on the court of Spain the reproach of artifice and 
in ſincerity. He ſaid, that, after many years negociation, the king found 


23th Feb. 


© Franklyn, p. 8. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 112. 

f Ruſhworth, vol. i, p. 114. 5 To ſhow by what violent meaſures benevolence! 
were uſually raiſed, Johnſtone tells us, in his Rerum Britannicerum bifioria that Barnes, i 
citizen of Lendon, as the firſt who refuſed to contribute any thing; upon which dhe 
treaſurer ſent him word, that he muſt immediately prepare himſelf to carry, by poſt? 
diſpatch into Ireland. The citizen was glad to make his peace, by paying a hundred 
pounds; and no one durſt afterwards reſuſe the benevolence required. See farther, 
Coke, p. 80. h Franklyn, p. 79. Rufiworth, vol. i. p. 115. Kcnnet, p. 778. 
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not himſclf any nearer his purpoſe ; and that Briſtol had never brought the 
treaty beyond profeſſions and general declarations : That the prince, doubt- 
ing the good intentions of Spain, reſolved at laſt to take a journey to Ma- 
drid, and put the matter to the utmoſt trial: I hat he there found ſuch 
artificial dealing as made him conclude all the ſteps taken towards the mar- 
riage to be falſe and deceitful: That the reſtitution of the palatinate, 
which had ever been regarded by the king as an eſſential preliminary, 
was not ſeriouſly intended by Spain : And that, after enduring much bad 
uſage, the prince was obliged to return to England, without any hopes, 
either of obtaining the Infanta, or of reſtoring the Elector Palatine l. 


Tuis narrative, which conſidering the importance of the occaſion, and 
the ſolemnity of that aſſembly to which it was delivered, deſerves great 
blame, was yet vouched for truth by the prince of Wales, who was preſent 
and the king himſelf lent it, indirectly, his authority, by telling the 
parliament that it was by his orders Buckingham laid the whole affair be- 
fore them. The conduct of theſe princes it is difficult fully to excuſe. 
It is in vain to plead the youth and inexperience of Charles ; unleſs his 
inexperience and youth, as is probable ', if not certain, really led him into 
error, and made him ſwallow all the falfities of Buckingham. And though 
the king was here hurried from his own meaſures by the impetuoſity of 
others; nothing ſhould have induced him to proftitute his character, and 
ſeem to vouch the impoſtures, at leaſt falſe colourings, of his favourite, 
of which he had ſo good reaſon to entertain a ſuſpicion *. 


BuckinGHam's narrative, however artfully diſguiſed, contained ſo ma- 
ny contradictory circumitances, as were ſufficient to open the. eyes of all 
reaſonable men; but it concurred ſo well with the paſſions and prejudices 
of the parliament, that no ſcruple was made of immediately adopting it l. 
Charmed with having obtained at length the opportunity ſo long wiſhed 
for, of going to war with. papiſts, they little thought of future conſequen- 
ces; but immediately adviſed the king to break off both treaties with 
Spain, as well that which regarded the marriage, as that for the reſtitu- 
tion of the Palatinate m. The people, ever greedy of war, till they ſuffer 
by it, diſplayed their triumph at theſe violent meaſures by public bonkires 
and rejoicings, and by inſulcs on the Spaniſh miniſters. Buckingham was 
now the favourite of the public, and of the parkament. Sir Edward 


b Franklyn, p. 89, 90, 91, &c. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 119, 120. Kc. Parl. Rift: 
vol. vi. p. 20, 21, &c. i Sce note M at the end of the volume. | 

K It muſt, however, be con#- ſſed, that the king af-erwards warned the houſe not to 
take Buckingham's narrative for his, though it was laid before them by his order. Part. 
Hitt, vol. vi. p. 104. James was probably aſhamed to have been carried ſo far by his 
favourite, 

| Parl Hiſt. vol. vi. p. 75. 
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Coke in the houſe of commons, called him the Saviour of the nation *, 
Every place reſounded with his praiſes. And he himſelf, intoxicated by 
a popularity which he enjoyed fo little time, and which he fo ill deſerved, 
violated all duty to his indulgent matter, and entered into cabals with the 
puritanical members, who had ever oppoſed the royal authority. He e- 
ven encouraged ſchemes for aboliſhing the order of biſhops, and ſelling 
the dean and chapter lands, in order to defray the expences of a Spaniſh 
war. And the king, though he ſtill entertained projects for tempori. 
zing, and for forming an accommodation with Spain, was ſo borae down 
by the torrent of po ular prejudices, conducted and enereaſed by Bucking- 
ham, that he was at laſt obliged, in a ſpeech to parliament to declare in fa- 
your of hoſtile meaſures, if they would engage to ſupport him 9, Doubts 
of their ſincerity in this reſpe& ; doubts which the event ſhowed not to be 
ill grounded; had probably been one cauſe of his former pacific and dilatory 
meaſures. 


Is his ſpeech on this occaſion, the king began with lamenting his own 
unhappineſs, that, having ſo long valued himſelf on the epithet of the 
pacific monarch, he ſhould now, in his old age, be obliged ro exchange 
the bleſſings of peace for the inevitable calamities of war, He repreſent. 
ed to them the immenſe and continued expence requiſite for military ar- 
maments ; and beſides ſupplies from time to time, as they ſhould become 
neceſſary, he demanded a vote of fix ſubſidies and twelve fifteenths, as a 
proper ſtock before the commencement of hoſtilities: He told them of 
his intolerable debts, chiefly contracted by the ſums remitted to the Pala- 
tine v; but he added, that he did not inſiſt on any ſupply for his own re. 
lief, and that it was ſufficient for him, if the honour and ſecurity of the 
public were provided for. To remove all ſuſpicion, he, who had ever 
ſtrenuouſly maintained his prerogative and who had even extended it inte 
ſome points eſteemed doubtful, now made animprudent conceſſion, of which 
the conſequences might bave proved fatal to royal authority; He volun- 
tarily offered, that the money voted ſhould be paid to a committee of 
parliament, and ſhould be iſſued by them, without being intruſted to his 
management 1. The commons willingly accepted of this conceſſion, ſo 
unuſual in an Engliſh monarch ; they voted him only three ſubſidies and 
three fiſreenths ?“: and they took no notice of the complaints which he 
made of his own wants and neceſſities, 


AnDvanTAGE was alſo taken of the preſent good agreement between 
the king and parliament, in order to paſs the bill againſt monopolies, 
which had formerly been encouraged by the king, but which had failed 


n Clarendon, vol. i. p. 6. 0 Franklyn, p 94, 74 Ruſhworth, vol. 2. p 229,230, 
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by the rupture between him and the laſt houſe of commons. This bill 
was conceived in ſuch terms as to render it merely declaratory ; and all 
monopolies were condemned as contrary to law and to the known libertics 
of the people. It was there ſuppoſed, that every ſubje& of England bad 
entire power to diſpoſe of his own actions, provided he did no injury to 
any of his fellow- ſubjects; and that no prerogative of the king, power 
of any magiſtrate, nothing but the authority alone of laws, could reſt rain 
that unlimited freedom. The full proſecution of this noble principle 
into all its natural conſequences, has at laſt, through many conteſts, pro- 
duced that ſingular and happy government which we enjoy at preſent 5, 


Taz houſe of commons alſo corroborated, by a new pregedent, the im- 
portant power of impeachment which, two years before, they had exercif- 
ed in the caſe of chancellor Bacon, and which had lain dormant for near 
two centuries, except when they ſerved as inftruments of royal vengeance. 
The earl of Middleſex had been raiſed, by Buckingham's intereſt, from 
the rank of a London merchant, to be treaſurer of England ; and by his 
actirity and addreſs, ſeemed not unworthy of that preferment. But, as 
he incurred the diſpleaſure of his patron, by ſcrupling or refuſing ſome de- 
mands of money, during the prince's reſidence in Spain, that favourite 
rowed revenge, and employed all his credit among the commons to pro- 
eure an impeachment of the treaſurer. The king was extremely diflatis- 
fied with this meaſure, aud propheſied to the prince and duke, that they 
would live to have their fill of parliamentary proſecution *. In a ſpeech 
to the parliament, he endeavoured to apologize for Middleſex, and to 
ſoften the accuſation againſt him u. The charge however was ſtill main- 
tained by the commons ; and the treaſurer was found guilty by the 
peers, though the miſdemeanours proved againſt him were neither numer- 
ous nor important. The accepting of two preſents of five hundred 
pounds a· piece, for paſſing two patents, was the article of greateſt weight. 
His ſentence was, to be fined 50,000 pounds for the king's uſe, and to 
ſuer all the other penalties formerly inflited upon Bacon. The fine 
was afterwards remiited by the prince when he mounted the throne. 


Tuis ſeſſion an addreſs was alſo made, very diſagreeable to the king, 
«raving the ſevere execution of the laws againſt catholics. His anſwer was 
gracious and condeſcending *; though he declared againſt perſecution 
as being an improper meaſure for the ſuppreſſion of any religion, according 
to the received maxim, T hat the blood of the martyrs was the ſeed of the church. 
He alſo condemned an entire indulgence of the catholics ; and ſeemed to re- 
preſent a middle courſe, as the moſt humane aud moſt politic. He went 
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ſo far as even to affirm, with an oath, that he never had entertained any 
thoughts of granting a toleration to theſe religioniſts *. The liberty of 
exerciling their worſhip in private houſes, which he had ſecretly agreed to 
in the Spaniſh treaty, did not appear to him deſerving that name; and it 
was probably by means of this explication, he thought that he had ſaved 
his honour. And as Buckingham, in his narrative ), confeſſed, that the 
king had agreed to a temporary ſuſpenhon of the penal laws againſt the 
catholics, which he diſtinguiſhed from a toleration, a term at that time ex. 
tremely odious, James naturally deemed his meaniag to be ſufficiently ex. 
plained, and feared not any reproach of falſehood or duplicity, 
on account of this afſeveration. After all theſe tranſactions, 
the parliament was prorogued by the king, who let fall ſome 
hints, though in gentle terms, of the ſenſe which he entertained of their 
unkindneſs, in not ſupplying his neceſſities *. 


1624. 
29 h May. 


James, unable to reſiſt ſo ſtrong a combination as that of his people, his 
parliament, his ſon and his favourite, had been compelled to embrace 
meaſures, for which, from temper as well as judgment, he had ever enter- 
tained a moſt ſettled averſion. Though be diſſembled his reſentment, he 
began to eſtrange himſelf from Buckingham, to whom he aſcribed all 
thoſe violent counſels, and whom he conſidered as the author, both of the 
prince's journey to Spain, and of the breach of the marriage treaty. The 
arrival of Briſtol he impatiently longed for; and it was by the aſſiſtance 
of that miniiter, whoſe wiſdom he reſpected, and whoſe views he approved, 


that he hoped in time to extricate himſelf from his preſent difficulties. 


3 Dua the prince's abode in Spain, that able negociator 
B iſtol. had ever oppoſed, though unſucceſsfully, to the impetuow 

meaſures ſuggeſted by Buckingham, his own wiſe and well. 
tempered counſels. After Charles's departure, he ftill, upon the firſt ap- 
pearance of a change of reſolution, interpoſed his advice, and ftrenuoud; 


inſiſted on the ſincerity of the Spaniards in the conduct of the treaty, 2 


well as the advantages which England muſt reap from the completion ot 
it. Enraged to find, that his ſucceſsful labours ſhould be rendered abor- 
tive by the levities and caprices of an inſolent minion, he would underſtand 
no hints ; and nothing but expreſs orders from his maſter could engage 
him to make that demand, which, he was ſenſible, muſt put a final period 


to the treaty. He was not therefore ſurprized to hear that Buckingham 


had declared himſelf his open enemy, and on all occaſions, had thrown out 
many violent reffections againſt him. 

Noruix c could be of greater conſequence to Buckingham, than to keep 
Briſtol at a diſtance both from the king and the parliament ; leſt the power of, 


x See farther, Franklyn, p. 83, Y Parl. Hill, vo); vi. p. 37. z Franklyn, f. 
103. 
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truth, enforced by ſo well informed a ſpeaker, ſhould open ſcenes, which 
were but ſuſpected by the former, and of which the latter had as yet enter- 
tained no manner of jealouſy. He applied therefore to James, whoſe weak- 
neſs, diſguiſed to himſelf under the appearance of fineſſe and diſſimulation, 
was now become abſolutely incurable. A warrant for ſending Briſtol to the 
Tower was iſſued immediately upon his arrival in England ® ; and though 
he was ſoon releaſed from confinement, yet orders were carried to him from 
the king, to retire into his country ſeat, and to abſtain from all attendance 
in parliament. He obeyed ; but loudly demanded an opportunity of juſ- 
tifying himſelf, and of laying his whole conduct before his maſter. On 
all occaſions he proteſted his innocence, and threw on his enemy the blame 
of every miſcarriage. Buckingham, and, at his initigation, the prince, 
declared, that they would be reconciled to Briſtol, if he would but ac- 
knowledge his errors and ill conduct: But the ſpirited nobleman, jealous 
of his honour, refuſed to buy favour at ſo high a price, James had the 
equity to ſay, that the inſiſting on that condition was a ſtrain of unexam- 
pled tyranny : But Buckingham ſcrupled not to aſſert, with his uſual 
preſumpt ion, that neither the king, the prince, nor himſelf, were as yet 


ſatisfied of Briſtol's innocence ©, 


Waite the attachment of the prince to Buckingham, while the 
timidity of James, or the ſhame of changing his favourite kept the whole 
court in awe 3 the Spaniſh ambaſſador, Inoioſa, endeavoured to open 
the king's eyes, and to cure his fears, by inſtilling greater fears into him. 
He privatcly flipped into his hand a paper, and gave him a ſignal to read 
it alone, He there told him, that he was as much a priſoner at London 
as ever Francis I, was at Madrid ; that the prince and Buckingham had 
conſpired together, and had the whole court at their devotion ; that cabals 
among the popular leaders in parliament were carrying on to the extreme 
prejudice of his authority; that the project was to confine him to ſome of 
his hunting ſeats, and to commit the whole adminiſtration to Charles ; and 
that it was neceſſary for him, by one vigorous effort, to vindicate his 
authority, and to puniſhthoſe who had ſo long and ſo much abuſed his 
friendſhip and beneficence 9. 

Wuar credit James gave to his repreſentation does not appear. He 
only diſcovered ſome faint ſymptoms, which he inſtantly retracted, of 
liſſatisfaction with Buckingham. All his public meaſures, 
and all the alliances into which he entered, were founded on nn 
the ſyſtem of enmity to the Auſtrian family, and of war to be With Spain, 
carried on for the recovery of the palatinate. 

Tux ſtates of the United Provinces were, at this time, governed by 
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Maurice; and that aſpiring prince, ſenſible that his credit would langyik 
during peace, had, on the expiration of the twelve years? truce, renewed 
the war with the Spaniſh monarchy, His great capacity in the military 
art would have compenſated the ioferiorit y of his forces, had not the Spas 
iſh armies been commanded by Spinola, a general equally renowng 
for conduct, aud more celebrated for enterprize and activity. In ſuch 
fituation, nothing could be more welcome to the republic than the prof 
pect of a rupture between James and the catholic king; and they flat 
tered themſelves, as well from the natural union of intereſts between then 
and England, as from the influence of the preſent conjuiCure, that 
powerful ſuccours would ſoon march to their relief. Accordiagly, 
army of {ix thouſand men was levied in England, and ſent over to Holland, 
. commanded by four young noblemen, Eſſex, Oxford, Southampton, and 
Willoughby, who were ambitious of diſtiaguiſhiag themſelves in ſo popular 
a cauſe, and of acquiring military experience under ſo renowned a captay 
as Maurice. | | Ny 


IT might reaſonably have been exped chat, as religions 
1624. 3 

Treaty with Zeal had made the recovery of the Palatiiia.e Aphen a point 
France, of ſuch vait importance in England; the ſame effect mult 
have been produced in France, by the force merely of political views and 
conſiderations. While that principality remained in the hands of the 
houſe of Auſtria, the French dominions were ſurrounded on all ſides by 
the poſſeſſions of that ambitious family, and might be invaded by ſuperio 
forces from every quarter. It concerned the king of France, theretore, 
to prevent the peaceable eſtabliſhment of che emperor ia his new conqueltsz 
and both by the ſituation and greater power of his ſtate, he was much bet- 
ter enabled than James to give ſuccour to the diſtreſſed Palatine © But 
though theſe views eſcaped not Louis, nor cardinal Richlieu, who now 
began to acquire an aſcendent in the French court; that miniſter was de- 
termined to pave the way for his enterprizes by firſt ſubduing the Hugs 
nots, and thence to proceed, by mature counſels, to humble the houls 
of Auſtria The proſpect, however, of a conjunction with England wal 
preſently embraced, and all imaginable encouragement was given to every 
propoſal for conciliating a marriage between Charles and the princels 
Henrietta. 


NoTw1THSTANDING the ſenſible experience, which James might hate 
acquired of the unſurmountable antipathy, entertained by his ſubjects, F 
gainfl all alliance with catholics, he {till perſevered in the opinion, that 
his ſon would be degraded by receiving into his bed a princeſs of leſs than 
royal extraction. After the rupture, therefore, with Spain, nothing 


® Sce Collection of State Papers by the Earl of Clarendon, p. 393- 
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remained but an alliance with France; And to that court he immediately 
applied himſelf f. The ſame allurements had not place here, which had ſo 
long entangled him in the Spaniſh negociation : The portion promiſed 
was much inferior; and the peaceable reſtoration of the Palatine could not 
thence be expected. But James was afraid leſt his ſon ſhould be alto- 
gether diſappointed of a bride z and therefore, as ſoon as the French king 
demanded, for the honour of his crown, the ſame terms which had been 
granted to the Spaniſh, he was prevailed with to comply. And as the 
prince, during his abode in Spain, had given a verbal promiſe to allow the 
Infanta the education of her children till the age of thirteen, this article 
was here inſerted va the treaty; and to that imprudence is generally im- 
puted the preſent diſtreſſed condition of his poſterity. The court of 
England, however, it mult be confeſſed, always pretended, even in their 
memorials to the French court, that all the favourable conditions granted 
to the catholics, were ĩnſerted in the marriage treaty merely to pleaſe the 
pope, ang tht t tht: their {tri execution was, by an agreement with France, 


retold with s. 


As much as the concluſion of the marriage treaty was acceptable to the 
king, as much, were all the military enterpriſes diſagreeable, both from the 
extreme difficulty of the undertaking in which he was engaged, and from 
lis own incapacity for ſuch a ſcene of action. 


DvrixG the Spaniſh negociation, Heidelberg and Manheim had been 
taken by the Imperial forces; and Frankendale, though the garriſon was 
entirely Engliſh, was cloſely befieged by them. After reiterated remon- 
ſtranets from James, Spain interpoſed, and procured a ſuſpenſion of arms 
during eighteen montha. But as Frankendale was the only place of 
Frederic's ancient dominions, which was fill in his hands, Ferdinand, 
deſirous of withdrawing his forces from the Palatinate, and of leaving that 
ſlate in ſecurity, was unwilling that ſo important a fortreſs ſhould remain 
in the poſſeſſion of the enemy. To compromiſe all differences, it was 
agreed to ſequeſtrate it in the hands of the Infanta as a neutral perſon ; 
upon, condition that, after the expiration of the truce, it ſhould be deliver- 
ed to Frederic; though peace ſhould not, at that time, be concluded 


between him and Ferdinand . After the unexpected rupture with Spain, - 


the Infanta, when James demanded the execution of the treaty, offered him 

peaceable poſſeſſion of Frankendale, and even promiſed a ſafe- conduct for 

the garriſon through the Spaniſh Netherlands: But there was ſome ter- 

m of the empire interpoſed between her ſtate and the Palatinate; and 

or paſſage over that territory, no terms were ſtipulated *. . By this 
G 


g See note (P) at the end of the volume. 
* Idem, ibid. p. 157, / 


' Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 252, 
' Ruſbworth, vol i. p 74. 
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chicane, which certainly had not been employed, if amity with Spain had and in tl 
been preſerved, the Palatine was totally diſpoſſefſed of his patrimonial domi. molt of e 
nions. | to find a 

Tae Engliſh nation, however, and James's warlike council, were not that of J 
diſcouraged. It was ſtill determined to reconquer the Palatinate; a ſtate No pri 

lying in the midſt of Germany, poſſeſſed entirely by the Emperor and duke ever ſo m 

N of Bavaria, ſurrounded by potent enemies, and cut off from flattery, o 
Mansfeldt's all communication with England. Count Mansfeldt wa gan in his 
expedition. taken into pay ; and an Engliſh army of 12, oco foot and 200 be as muc 
horſe was levied by a general preſs throughout the kingdom. During our conte 
the negociation with France, vaſt promiſes had been made, though in polleſſed e 
general terms, by the French miniſtry ; not only that a free paſſage the neighl 
ſhould be granted to the Engliſh troops, but that powerful ſuccours ſhoull ing on ped 
alſo join them in their march towards the Palatinate. In England, all ning, his f 
theſe profeſſions were haſtily interpreted to be poſitive engagements. The ed that be 
1 troops under Mansfeldt's command were embarked at Dover; luipected, 

but, upon ſailing over to Calais, found no orders yet arrived for ſomewhat 

their admiſſion. After waiting in vain during ſome time, they were ed by an en 
obliged to fail towards Zealand; where it had alſo been neglected to con- vas able to 
cert proper meaſures for their diſembarkat ion; and ſome ſcruples aroſe was conſide 
among the States on account of the ſcarcity of proviſions. Meanwhile, a duct any in 
peſtilential diſtemper creeped in among the Engliſh forces, ſo long cooped up bo the cond 
in narrow veſſels. Half the army died while on board ; and the other ward in his 
6 half, weakened by ſickneſs, appeared too ſmall a body to march in- command re 
1025. to the Palatinate l. And thus ended this ill-concerted and fruitlels to acq 
judgment: 


expedition; the only diſaſter which happened to England, during the pro 


Iperous and pacific reign of James. our hatred | 


; ? whole it ma! 

Trar reign was now drawing towards a concluſion. With peace, fo ſuc lullied with 
ceſsfully cultivated, and ſo paſſionately loved by this monarch, his life ala 
terminated. This ſpring he was ſeized with a tertain ague; and, when ei. 
couraged by his courtiers with the common proverb, that ſuch a diſtem- 
per, during that ſeaſon, was health for a king, he replied, that the pio. 
verb was meant of a young king. After ſome fits, he found himſelf er 


he certainly 
Judice which 
which muſt | 
os, 


tremely weakened, and ſent for the prince, whom he exhorted to bear? * was or 
. * . . $0 s 0 O1 4 
tender affection for his wife, but to preſerve a conſtancy in religion ; “. = 16 


protect the church of England and to extend his care towards the unhapP! 

family of the Palatine n. With decency and courage, he pie 
1 pared himſelf for bis end; and he expired on the 27th of March, 
the king. after a reign over England of twenty-two years and ſome daft 


ed about the 


vi that event. 
ptinces. 


Hs left on] 
nd one day 2 


1 Pranklyn, p. 104. Ruſh worth, vol. i. p. 134 Dugdale, p. 24. 
® Ruſhworth. vol. i. p. 155 
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n had and in the fifty-ninth year of his age. His reign over Scotland was al- 
domi. moſt of equal duration with his life. In all hiſtory, it would be difficult 
to find a reign leſs illuſtrious, yet more unſpotted and unblemiſhed than 
that of James in both Kingdoms, 
_ No prince, ſo little enterpriſing and ſo inoffenſive, was 
1 ever ſo much expoſed to the oppoſite extremes of calumny and . 1 
Flom flattery, of ſatire and panegyric. And the factions, which be- ter. 
& wa gan in his time, being ſtill continued, have made his character 
«| 08 be as much diſputed to this day, as is commonly that of princes who are 
During our contemporaries. Many virtues, however, it muſt be owned, he was 
ugh in poſſeſſed of ; but ſcarce any of them pure, or free from the contagion of 
paſſage the neighbouring vices. His generoſity bordered on profuſion, his learn- 
z ſhould ing on pedantry, his pacific diſpoſition on puſillanimity, his wiſdom on cun- 
ad, & ning, his friendſhip on light fancy and boyiſh fondneſs, While be 1magin- 
The ed that he was only maintaining his own authority, he may perhaps be 
** luſpeRed, in a few of his actions, and ſtill more of his pretenſions, to have 
1. ſomewhat encroached on the liberties of his people: While he endeavour- 
ley wer ed by an exact neutrality to acquire the good-will of all his neighbours, he 
6 was able to preſerve fully the eſteem and regard of none. His capacity 
* was conſiderable; but fitter to diſcourſe on general maxims than to con- 
wille l duct any intricate buſineſs: His intentions were juſt; but more adapted 
opel up to the conduct of private life, than to the government of kingdoms. Auk- 
the other ward in his perſon, and ungainly in his manners, he was ill qualified to 
Dy command reſpect; partial and undiſcerning in his affections, he was little 
1 fruitle tted to acquire general love, Of a feeble temper more than of a frail 
; the pro- judgment: Expoſed to our ridicule from his vanity ; but exempt from 
our batred by his freedom from pride and arrogance. And. upon the 
whole it may be pronounced of his character, that all his qualities were 
ce, ſo ſuc- lullied with weakneſs and embelliſhed by humanity. Of political courage 
wes he certainly was deſtitute ; and thence chiefly is derived the ſtrong pre- 
, when or Judice which prevails againſt his perſonal bravery : An inference, however, 
x a diſten vbich muſt be owned, from genera] experience, to be extremely fallact- 
at the pro- dus, | 
himſelf ex. 
| to beat? Rho only once married to Anne of Denmark, who died on the 3d 
digion ; © A March 1619, in the forty-fifth year of her age; a woman eminent nei- 
. urkap? Wi "er for her vices nor her virtues. She loved ſhows and expenſive amuſe- 


ie, he pte. ments ; but poſſeſſed little taſte in her pleaſures. A great comet appear - 
* March ed about the time of her death ; and the vulgar eſteemed it the prognoſtic 


Come det ol that event, So conſiderable in their eyes are even the moſt inſignificant 
princes, | 


He left only one ſon, Charles, then in the twenty-fifth year of his age 


and one daughter, Elizabeth, married to the elector Palatine. She was 
G 2 
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7 fix legitimate children 
ni „ Thoſe alone remained of g 
— og . had any illegitimate; and he never diſcovered 
wot. mg even the ſmalleſt, towards a paſſion for any miſtreſs, 
any : 


. ring this reign, were Whytgiſt, who 

ay 33 * oy . who 3 the king. The 
died in 4; = Elleſmore, who reſigned in 1617 ; Bacon was firlt lord 
3 By ; then was created chancellor, and was diſplaced in 1621; 
— = Hg of Lincoln, was created lord keeper in his place. The 
2 1 oy the earl of Dorſet, who died in 160g ; the earlof 
bigh trea 3 1 earl of Suffolk fined and diſplaced for bridery in 
1 Mandeville, reſigned in 1621 ; the earl of Middleſex, diſple. 
2 > 4 the earl of Marlborough ſucceeded. The lord admurals om 
ed in 1 — * ttingham, who reſigned in 1618 ; the earl, afterwards du c 
pes w__ ba — of ſlate were, the earl of Saliſbury, Sir 
= — Nanton, Calvert, lord Conway, Sir Albertus Moreton, 


Tas numbers of the houſe of lords, in the firſt 1 . * . 
i The numbers in the fir 
ſeventy · eight temporal peers. ö | 
of Charles 2 ninety- ſeven. Conſequently James, during that period, 
Created nineteen new peerages above thoſe that expired. 


Tux houſe of commons, in the firſt parliament of a eee, l 
four hundred and fixty-ſeven members. It appears, K * 2 
revived their charters, which they had formerly "= 3 

rſt parliament of Charles conſiſted of four hundred an 
— we may infer that James ercated ten new boroughs, 
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TO THE 


de. The 

bee , REIGN OF JAMES 1*. 

Yribery in | ; 

c, diſplace | 

irals were, Civil overnment of England during this period Ecelgſiaſteal governmens 


ards duke 


Manner. Finances Navy Commerce. Manufafture 


ſbury, Sit Coban. Learning and arts. : 
Moreton, 4 
this reign, T may not be improper, at this period, to make a pauſe ; and to take 

parliament k the f N W 

Ae a ſurvey of the ſtate of the kingdom, with regard to government, man- 


nen, finances, arms, trade, learning. Where a juſt notion is not formed 


df theſe particulars, hiſtory can be little inſtructive, and often will not be 
confiſted of utelligible, 


r boroughs b 
rw — We may fafely pronounce, that the Engliſh government, at 

the acceſſion of the Scottiſh line, was much more arbitrary than Civil go- ; 
four mem» * p EG a . vernment 

is at preſent ; the prerogative leſs limited, the liberties of the of England. 


lubject leſs accurately defined and ſecured. Without mention- 
nz other particulars, the courts alone of high commiſſion and ſtar- cham- 
der were ſufficient to lay the whole kindom at the mercy of the prince. 


| Tus court of high commiſſion had been erected by Elizabeth, in con- 
Icquence of an act of parliament, paſſed in the beginning of her reign: By 
dhis act, it was thought proper, during the great revolution of religion, to 
am the lovereign with full powers, in order to diſcourage and ſuppreſs op- 
. All appeals from the inferior ecclefiaſtical courts were carried 
befor the high commiſſion ; and, of conſequence, the whole life and doc - 
tre of the clergy lay directly under its inſpection. Every breach of the 
% of uniformity, every refuſal of the ceremonics, was cognixable in this 
* : 70 during the reign of Elizabeth, had been puniſhed by depriva- 
D . : on conhication, and impriſonment. James contented himſelf 

eu We gentler penalty of deprivation 3 nor was that puniſhment inflic- 


% ny * che houſe of Stuart at, written and publiſhed by the author be- 
rin wo by the houſe of Ludor, Hence it happens that ſome paſſages, particu- 
Dies. eee may ſeem to be repetitions of what was formerly deli ver- 
led for . *12abeth, The author, inzorder to obviate this objection, has can» 
e lex paſſages in the toregoing chapters, 


t 
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ted with rigour on every offender. Archbiſhop Spotſwood tells us, tht thority 
he was informed by Bancroft, the primate, ſeveral years after the king” ſtatute, 
acceſſion, that not above forty-five clergymen had then been deprived, All WI 

the catholics too were liable to be puniſhed by this court, if they exerei. of this 

ed any act of their religion, or ſent abroad their children or other relations, ment, c 

to receive that education which they could not procure them in their own diers, o 

country. Popiſh prieſts were thrown into priſon, and might be delivered of pow. 

over to the law, which puniſhed them with death; though that ſeverity mult, a. 
had been ſparingly exerciſed by Elizabeth, and never almoſt by James. li conſtitu 

a word, that liberty of conſcience, which we ſo highly and fo juſlly value reign a 

at preſent, was totally ſuppreſſed ; and no exerciſe of any religion, but the the proj 

eſtabliſhed, was permitted throughout the kingdom. Any word or writing, of Engl 
which tended towards hereſy or ſchiſm, was puniſhable by the high com: if, on 21 
miſſioners or any three of them : They alone were judges what expreſſions apainſt 1 
had that tendency : 'They proceeded not by information, but upon rumour, the ſame 
ſuſpicion, or according to their diſcretion : 'They adminiſtered an oath, by the acce 
which the party cited before them, was bound to anſwer any queſtion yer once 
which ſhould be propounded to him : Whoever refuſed this oath, though wen 
he pleaded ever fo juſtly, that he might thereby be brought to accuſe hin bs Fen 
ſelfor his deareſt friend, was puniſhable by impriſonment : And in ſhort, x 
an inquiſitorial tribunal, with all its terrors and iniquities, was erected i my 
the kingdom. Full diſcretionary - powers were beſtowed with regard to has” 
the enquiry, trial, ſentence, and penalty inflicted ; excepting only that cor 4 : a 
poral puniſhments were reſtrained by that patent of the prince, which e why 1 
reed the court, not by. the act of parliament, which empowered him. by WT 
reaſon of the uncertain limits, which ſeparate eccleſiaſtical from civil caulcy * 5 + 
all accuſations of adultery and inceſt were tried by the court of lig con * thoſe 
miſſion ; and every complaint of wives againſt their huſbands was there ** * 

amined and diſcuſſed o. On like pretences, every cauſe which regard alk 
conſcience, that is, every cauſe, could have been brought under their ju Theſs ex: 
riſdiction. | 4 accompan 
Bur there was'a ſufficient reaſon, why the king would not be folct and diſor 
ous to ſtretch the juriſdiction of this court: The ſtar-chamber polleitc * tive part 
ſame authority in civil matters; and its methods of proceeding were cdu mal ſcenes 


ly arbitrary and unlimited. The origin of this court was derived from was conce 


the moit remote antiquity v; though it is pretended, that its pow ba dlies were 
firſt been carried to the greateſt height by Henry VII. In all _ in any des 
however, it is confeſſed, it enjoycd authority; and at no time was nd the crown 
| 4 thoſe cter 

o Rymer, tom. xvii, p. 200. v Ruſh worth, vol, il. P. 477 l Ch Bl 
he ſancti 


caſe it was the unanimous opiaion of the court of King's Bench, that the cour? of 6 
chamber was not derived ſrom the ſtatute of Henry VII. but was a court many N 
fore, and one of the moſt high and honourable courts of juſtice. See Cooke 5 ef. term, 
Mich. 5 Car. I. Sec further Camden's Brit. vol i. latrod. p. 254+ Edit. ol Giblen. 
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thority circumſcribed, or method of proceeding directed, by any law or 
ſtatute. 


Wz have had already, or ſhall have ſuſficient occaſion, during the courſe 
of this hiſtory, to mention the diſpenſing power, the power of impriſon- 
ment, of exacting loans d and benevolences, of preſſing and quartering ſol- 
diers, of altering the cuſtoms, of erecting monopolies, Theſe branches 
of power, if not directly oppoſite to the principles of all free government, 
muſt, at leaſt, be acknowledged dangerous to freedom in a monarchical 
conſtitution, where an eternal jealouſy muit be preſerved againit the ſove- 
reign, and no diſcretionary powers mult ever be entruſted to him, by which 
the property or perſonal liberty of any ſubje& can be affected. The kings 
of England, however, had almoſt couſtantly exerciſed theſe powers; and 
if, on any occaſion, the prince had been obliged to ſubmit to laws enacted 
againſt them, he had ever, in practice, eluded theſe laws, and returned to 
the ame arbitrary adminiſtration. During almoſt three centuries before 
the acceſſion of James, the regal authority, in all theſe particulars, had ne» 
rer once been called in queſtion, 


Wer may alſo obſerve, that the principles in general which prevailed dur- 
ing that age, were ſo favourable to monarchy, that they beſtowed on it an 
authority almoſt abſolute and unlimited, ſacred and indefeaſible. 

Tus meetings of parliament were ſo precarious ; their ſeſſions ſo 
ſhort, compared to the vacations ; that, when men's eyes were turn- 
ed upwards in ſearch of ſovereign power, the prince alone was apt to 
ſrke them as the only permanent magiſtrate, inveſted with the whole 
majeſty and authority of the ſtate. The great complaiſance too of par- 
laments, during ſo long a period, had extremely degraded and obſcur- 
ei thoſe aſſemblies ; and as all inſtances of oppolition to prerogative muſt 
have been drawn from a remote age, they were unknown to a great many, 
and had the leſs authority even with thoſe who were acquainted with them. 
Theſe examples, beſides, of liberty had commonly, in ancient times, been 
accompanied with ſuch circumſtances of violence, convulſion, civil war, 
and diſorder, that they preſented but a diſagrecable idea to the inquifi- 
tive part of the people, and afforded ſmall inducement to renew ſuch diſ- 
mal ſcenes, By a great many, therefore, monarchy, ſimple and unmixed, 
mas concetved to be the government of England; and thoſe popular aſſem · 
bis were ſuppoſed to form only the ornament of the fabric, without being, 
n any degree, eſſential to its being and exiſtence r. The prerogative of 
tue crown was repreſented by lawyers as ſomething real and durable ; like 
thoſe ternal eſlences of the ſchools, which no time or force could alter. 
The ſanction of religion was, by diviacs, called in aid; and the monarch 

T Durino os + 


abies lereral centuries, no regen had paſſed without ſome forced loans from the 
Jet, 
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of heaven was ſuppoſed to be intereſted in ſupporting the authority of 
his earthly vicegerent. And though it is pretended, that theſe doEtriney 
were more openly inculcated and more ſtrenuouſly infiſted on during the 
reign of the Stuarts, they were not then invented ; and were only found by 
the court to be more neceſlary at that period, by reaſon of the Oppolite 
doctrines, which began to be promulgated by the puritanical party“. 


Ix conſequence of theſe exalted ideas of kingly authority, the prerog- 
tive, beſides the articles of juriſdiction, founded on precedent, was by 
many, ſuppoſed to poſſeſs an inexhaultible fund of latent powers, which 
might be exerted on any emergence. In every government, neceſſity, when 
real, ſuperſedes all laws, and levels all lymitations : But, in the Engliſh go· 
vernment, convenience alone was conceived to authorize any extraordinary 
act of regal power, and to render it obligatory on the people. Hence the 
ſtrict obedience required to proclamations, during all periods of the Englih 
hiſtory ; and, if James bas incurred blame on account of his edicts, it is on- 


ly becauſe he too frequently iſſued them at a time, when they began to 


be leſs regarded, not becauſe he firſt aſſumed or extended to an unuſual de- 
gree that exerciſe of authority, Of his maxims in a parallel caſe, the fol- 
lowing is a pretty remarkable inſtance. 

Qurex Elizabeth had appointed commiſſioners for the inſpection of pri- 
ſons, and had beſtowed on them full diſcretionary powers to adjuſt all dif- 
ferences betweeen priſoners and their creditors, to compound debts, and to 
give liberty to ſuch debtors as they found houeſt, and inſolvent. From the 
uncertain and undefined nature of the Engliſh conſtitution, doubts ſprang 
up in many, that this commiſſion was contrary to law; and it was repre- 


ſented in that light to James. He forebore therefore renewing the com- 


miſſion, till the fifteenth of his reign ; when complaints roſe ſo high, with 
regard to the abuſes practiſed in priſons, that he thought himſelf sbliged 
to overcome his ſcruples, and to appoint new commiſſioners, inveſted with 
the ſame diſcretionary powers which Elizabeth had formerly conferred". 


Uros the whole, we muſt conceive that monarchy, on the acceſſion of 
the houſe of Stuart, was poſſeſſed of a very extenſive authority: An au- 
thority, in the judgement of all, not exactly limited; in the judgement of 
ſome, not limitable. But, at the ſame time, this authority was founded 
merely on the opinion of the people, influenced by ancient precedent and 
example. It was not ſupported either by money or by force of arms. 
And, for this reaſon, we need not wonder, that the princes of that line 
were ſo extremely jealous of their prerogative ; being ſenſible, that, whe! 
thoſe claims were raviſhed from them, they poſſeſſed noinfluence, by wht! ich 
they could maintain their dignity, or ſupport the laws, By the changes 


* Ice Rote (R) at the end of the volume, u Rymer, tom. xviii. P. 117: 594 
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«hich have ſince been introduced, the liberty and independence of in- 
Yriduals bas been rendered much more full, entire, and fecure ; that of the 
publie more uncertain and precarious. And it ſeems a neceſſary, though 
perhaps a melancholy truth, that, in every government, the magiſtrate 
muſt either poſſeſs a large revenue and a military force, or enjoy ſome 
diſcretionary powers, in order to execute the laws, and ſupport his own 


authority. 


We have had occaſion to remark, in ſo many inſtances, the gecleſiaſti- 
bigotry which prevailed in that age, that we can look for no cal govern- 
toleration among the different ſets. Two Arians, under Ove 
the title of heretics, were puniſhed by fire during this period ; and no 
one reign, fince the reformation, had been free from like barbarities. 
Stowe Tays, that theſe Arians were offered their pardon at the ſtake, if 
they would merit it by a recantation. A mad-man, who called himſelf 
the Holy Ghoſt, was, without any indulgence for his frenzy, condemned 
to the fame puniſhment. Twenty pounds a month could, by law, be le- 
ned on every one, who frequented not the eſtabliſhed worſhip. This rigo- 
wus law, however, had one indulgent clauſe, that the fines exacted ſhould 
not exceed two-thirds of the yearly income of the perſon. It had been 
uſual for Elizabeth to allow thoſe penalties to run on for ſeveral years; 
and to levy them all at once, to the utter ruin of ſuch catholics as had in- 
curred her diſpleaſure, James was more humane in this, as in every o- 
ther relpect. The Puritans formed a ſeR, which ſecretly lurked in the 
church, but pretended not to any ſeparate worſhip or diſcipline. An at- 
tempt of that kind would have been univerſally regarded as the gyolt un- 
parconable enormity. And had the king been diſpoſed to graut the Pu- 
nitzns a full tolcration for a ſeparate exerciſe of their religion, it 1s certain, 
run the ſpirit of the times, that this ſec itſelf would have deſpiſed and 
vated him for it, and would have reproached him with lukewarmneſs and 
waiſtcrence in the cauſe of religion. They maintained, that they them- 
«rs were the only pure church; that their principles and practices ought 
bo be ellabliſhed by law; and that no others ought to be tolerated. It 


* propricty deſerve the appellation of perſecutors with regard to the 
buritans, Such of the clergy, indeed, as refuſed to comply with the le- 
gal Ceremonies, were deprived of their hvings, and ſometimes, in Eliza- 
s reign, were otherwiſe puniſhed : And ought any man to accept 
0! an ofſice or benefice in an eſtabliſhment, while he declines compliance 
"iu the fixed and known rules of that eſtabliſhment ? But Puritans 
"+ never puniſhed for frequenting ſeparate congregations ; becauſe 
MATE Were none ſuch in the kingdom; aud no proteſtant ever aſſumed 
er pretended to the right of erecting them. The greateſt well-wiſhers 


wy de queſtioned, therefore, whether the adminiſtration at this time could 
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of the puritanical ſect would have condemned a practice, which in thy 
age was univerſally, by ſtateſmen and ecclefiaſtics, philoſophers and ze, 
lots, regarded as ſubverſive of civil ſociety. Even ſo great a reaſoner x 
lord Bacon, thought that uniformity in religion was abſolutely neceſſary 
to the ſupport of government, and that no toleration could with lafety 
be given to ſectaries . Nothing but the imputation of idolatry, which 
was thrown on the catholic religion, could juſtify, in the eyes of the Py. 
ritans themſelves, the ſchiſm made by the hugonots, and other proteſtant, 


who lived in popiſh countries. 


Is all former ages, not wholly excepting even thoſe of Greece aul 
Rome, religious ſects and hereſies and ſchiſms, had been eſteemed dange- 
rous, if nor pernicious to civil government, and were regarded as the ſource 
of faction, and private combination, and oppoſition to the laws*, The 
magittrate, therefore, applied himſelf directly to the cure of this evil as of 
every other; and very naturally attempted, by penal ſtatutes, to ſuppreſ 
thoſe ſeparate communities, and puniſh the obſtinate innovators, But it 
was found by fatal experience, and after ſpilling an ocean of blood in 
thoſe theological quarrels, that the evil was of a peculiar nature, and wa 
both enflamed by violent remedies, and diffuſed itſelf more rapidly 
throughout the whole ſociety. Hence, though late, aroſe the paradox 
cal principle and ſalutary practice of toleration. 


Tus liberty of the preſs was incompatible with ſuch maxims and ſuch 
principles of government, as then prevailed, and was therefore quite us. 
known in that age. Beſides employing the two terrible courts of f. 
and high commiſſion, whoſe powers were unlimited, Queen El 
zaberh exerted her authority by reſtraints, upon the preſs. She paſſed 
decree in her court of ſtar· chamber, that is, by her own will and pleaſure 
forbidding any book to be printed in any place but in London, Oxtord 
and Cambridge: And another, in which ſhe prohibited, under ſevere 
penalties, the publiſhing of any book or pamphlet againſt the form or mean 
ing of any reſiraint or ordinance, contained, or to be contained, in any ſtatut 
or laws of this realm, or in any injuncti on made or ſet forth by her majeſty a 
her privy- council, or againſt the true ſenſe or meaning of any letters patent, cu 
mijions or prohibitions under the great ſeal of England“. James extended 
the ſame penalties to the importing of ſuch books from abroad *, And 
to render theſe edicts more effectual, he afterwards inhibited the printing 
of any book without a licence from the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
archbiſhop of York, the biſhop of London, or the vice-chancellor ot cle 
ot the univerſities, or of ſome perſon appointed by them. b. 
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K Sec his eſſay De unit ite eceleſiæ. X See Cicero de legibus, | 
2 R mer, tom. 1. 


beth. Ste Stare Trials. Sir Robert Knightly, vol. vii. edit. I. 
p. 322. 4 Id. Ib.d. b Ibid. p. 616, 
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AppaEND. 


[x tracing the coherence among the ſyſtems of modern theology, we 
may obſerve, that the doctrine of abſolute decrees has ever been intimate- 
ly connected with the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit ; as that doctrine affords the high- 
ef ſubject of joy, triumph, and ſecurity to the ſuppoſed eleR, and exalts 
them, by infinite degrees, above the reſt of mankind, All the firſt reform- 
ers adopted theſe principles; and the Janſeniſts too, a fanatical ſeR in 
France, not to mention the Mahometans in Afia, have ever embraced 
them, As the Lutheran eltabliſhments were ſubje&ed to epiſcopal juriſ- 
JiRion, their enthuſiaſtic genius gradually decayed, and men had leiſure 
to perceive the abſurdity of ſuppoſing God to puniſh, by infinite torments, 
what he himſelf, from all eternity, had unchangeably decreed. The king, 
though at this time his Calviniſtic education had rivetted him in the doc- 
trine of abſolute decrees, yet, being a zealous partizan of epiſcopacy, 
was inſenſibly engaged, towards the end of his reign, to favour the mild- 
er theology of Arminius. Even in ſo great a doctor, the genius of the 
religion prevailed over its ſpeculative tenets ; and with him, the whole 
dergy gradually dropped the more rigid principles of abſolute reproba- 
tion and unconditional decrees. Some noiſe was, at firſt, made about 
theſe innovations; but being drowned in the fury of factions and civil 
wars which enſued, the ſcholaſtic arguments made an inſignificant figure 
amidſt thoſe violent diſputes about civil and eceleſiaſtical power, with which, 
the nation was agitated. And at the reſtoration, the church, though a 
ſhe {till retained her old ſubſcriptions and articles of faith, was found to 
have totally changed her ſpeculative doctrines, and to have embraced tenets 
more ſuitable ro the genius of her diſcipline and worſhip, without its being 
poſſible to aſſign the preciſe period, in which the alteration was produced. 


Ir may be worth obſerving, that James, from his great deſire to pro- 
mote controverſial divinity, erected a college at Chelſea for the entertain- 
ment of twenty perſons, who ſhould be entirely employed in refuting the 
pepilts and puritans d. All the efforts of the great Bacon could not pro- 
cure an eſtabliſhment for the cultivation of natural philoſophy : Even to 
tus day, no ſociety has been inſtituted for the poliſhing and fixing of our 
language, The ouly encouragement, which the ſovereign in England 
las ever given to any thing that has the appearance of ſcience, was this 
ſhort-lived eſtabliſhment of James; an inſtitution quite ſuperfluous, conſi- 
dering the unhappy propenſion, which, at that time, ſo univerſally poſſeſ- 
led the nation for polemical theology. 

Tur manners of the nation were agreeable to the monar- 
chical government, which prevailed z and contained not that 
range mixture, which, at preſent, diſtinguiſhes England from all other 


Manners. 


d Kennet, p. 685. Camden's Brit. vol. i. p, 370. Gibſon's edit. 
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Array, 


eduntries. Such violent extremes were then unknown, of induſtry and ge. 
bauchery, frugality and profuſion, civility and rufticity, fanaticiſm and 
ſcepticiſm. Candour, fincerity, modeſty are the only qualities which the 
Engliſh of that age poſſeſſed in common with the preſent, 


Hiau pride of family then prevailed ; and it was by a dignity and ſtateli 
neſs of behaviour, that the gentry and nobility diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
from the common people. Great riches, acquired by commerce, were 
more rare, and had not as yet been able to confound all ranks of men, and 
render money the chief foundation of diſtinction. Much ceremony took 
place in the common intercourſe of life, and little familiarity was indulged 
by the great. The advantages, which reſult from opulence, are ſo ſolid 
and real, that thoſe who are poſſeſſed of them need not dread the near ap- 
proaches of their inferiors. The diſtinctions of birth and title, being more 
empty and imaginary, ſoon vaniſh upon familiar acceſs and acquaintance, 


Tux expences of the great conſiſted in pomp and ſhow, and a numerous 
retinue, rather than in convenience and true pleaſure. The eail of Not. 
ting ham, in his embaſſy to Spain, was attended by 500 perſons ; The earl 
of Hertford, in that to Bruſſels, carried 300 gentlemen along with him. 
Lord Bacon has remarked, that the Engliſh nobility, in his time, main- 
tained a larger retinue of ſervants than the nobility of any other nation, 
except, perhaps, the Polanders e. 


C1vit honours, which now hold the firſt place, were, at that time, 
ſubordinate to the military. The young gentry and nobility were fond 
of diltinguiſhiag themſelves by arms, The fury of duels too prevailed 
more than at any time, before or ſince 4. This was the turn, that the ro- 
mautic chivalry, for which the nation was formerly ſo renowned, had late- 
ly taken. 


ILingsar of commerce between the ſexes was indulged ; but without 
any licentioufneſs of manners. The court was very little an exception 
to this obſervation, James had rather entertained an averſion and con- 
tempt for the Females; nor were thoſe young courtiers, of whom he 
was ſo fond, able to break through the eſtabliſhed manners of the nation. 

ZE firſt ſedan chair, ſeen in England, was in this reign, and was uſed 
by tlie duke of Buckingham ; to the great indignation of the people, 


who exclaimed, that he was employing his fellow creatures to do the {cr- 
vice ol beaſts. | 


oy country life prevails at preſent in England beyond any cultivated 
nation of Europe; but it was then much more generally embraced by 
all the gentry, The encreaſe of arts, pleaſures, and ſocial commerce was jul 
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d Fraaklyn, p. 5. See alſo Lord Herbert's Me- 
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beginning to produce an inclination for the ſofter and more civilized life of 
the city. James diſcouraged as much as poſſible, this alteration of man- 
vers, © He was wont to be very earneſt,” as Lord Bacon tells us, (with 
« the country gentle men to go from London to their country ſeats. And 
« ſometimes he would ſay thus to them: Gentlemen, at London, you are like 
« ſiipe in a ſe, which ſhow like nothing ; but in your country villages, you are 
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« life ſlips in a river, which look like great things ©. 


Hz was not content with reproof and exhortation. As queen Eliza- 
pech had perceived with regret, the encreaſe of London, and had re- 
frined all new buildings by proclamation ; James, who found that theſe 
edicts were not exactly obeyed, frequently renewed them; though a ſtrict 
execution ſeems ſtill to have been wanting» He alſo iſſued reiterated 
proclamations, in imitation of his predeceſſor ; containing ſevere menaces 
igainſt the gentry who lived in town f. This policy is contrary to that 
which has ever been practiſed by all princes, who ſtudied the enereaſe of 
their authority, To allure the nobility to court ; to engage them in ex- 
penſive pleaſures or employments, which diſſipate their fortune: to en- 
tteaſe their ſubjection to miniſters by attendance; to weaken their autho- 
rity in the provinces by abſence : Theſe have been the common arts of ar- 
bitrary government. But James, beſides that he_ had certainly laid no 
plan for extending his power, had no money to ſupport a ſplendid court, 
or beſtow on a numerous retinue of gentry and nobility. He thought too, 
that, by their living together, they became more ſenſible of their own 
ſtrength, and were apt to indulge too curious reſearches into matters of 
gorernment. To remedy the preſent evil, he was defirous of diſperſing them 
ino their country ſeats z where he hoped, they would bear a more ſub- 
miſlize reverence to his authority, and receive leſs ſupport from each o- 
ther. But the contrary effect ſoon followed. The riches, amaſſed du- 
ning their reſidence at home, rendered them independent. The influence, 
zcquired by hoſpitality, made them formidable. They would not be led 
by the court : They could not be driven : And thus the ſyſtem of the 
Lngliſh government received a total and a ſudden alteration in the courſe 
of [eſs than forty years. | 


Tas firſt riſe of commerce and the arts had contributed, in preceding 
reigns, to ſcatter thoſe immenſe fortunes of the barons, which rendered them 
ſo formidable both to king and people. The farther progreſs of theſe ad- 
nantages began, during this reign, to ruin the ſmall proprietors of land s; 
and, by both events, the gentry, or that rank which compoſed the houſe 
ofcommons, enlarged their power and authority, 'The early improve- 


* Apophthegrus, t Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 632. 5 Caba'a, p. 224. firſt edit, 
P P | 
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ments in luxury were ſeized by the greater nobles, whoſe fortunes placing 
them above frugality, or even calculation, were ſoon diſſipated in expenſixe 
pleaſures. Theſe improvements reached at laſt all men of property; and 
thoſe of ſlender fortunes, who, at that time, were often men of family, 
imitating thoſe of a rank immediately above them, reduced themſelves to 
poverty. Their lands, coming to ſale, ſwelled the eſtates of thoſe, who 
poſſeſſed riches ſufficient for the faſhionable expences ; but who were nat 
exempted from ſome care and attention to their domeſtic ceconomy, 


Tus gentry alſo of that age were engaged in no expence, except that 


of country hoſpitality. No taxes were levied, no wars waged, no attend. 
ance at court expected, no bribery or profuſion required at elections“. 
Could human natrue ever reach happineſs, the condition of the Engliſh 
gentry, under ſo mild and benign a prince, might merit that appellation, 

The amount of the king's revenue, as it ſtood in 1617, ü 
thus ſtated ' Of crown lands, 80,600 pounds a year; by 
cuſtoms and new impoſitions, near 190,000 ; by wards and other various 
branches of revenue, beſide purveyance, 180,000. The whole amounting 
to 450,000. The king's ordinary diſburſements, by the ſame account, are 
ſaid to exceed this ſum thirty-ſix thouſand pounds *. All the extraord:- 
nary ſums which James had raiſed by ſubſidies, loans, ſale of lands, ſale of 
the title of baronet, money paid by the ſtates, and by the king of France, 
benevolences, Sc. were, in the whole, about two millions two hundred 
theuſand pounds. Of which the ſale of lands afforded ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy-five thouſand pounds. The extraordinary diſburſements of the 
king amounted to two millions; beſide above four hundred thouſand 
pounds given in preſents. Upon the whole, a ſufficient reaſon appears 
partly from neceſſary expences, partly for want of a rigid &conomy, why 
the king, even early in his reign, was deeply involved in debt, and found 
great difficulty ro ſupport the government. 


Finances. 


Farmess, not commiſſioners, levied the cuſtoms. It ſeems indeed, re- 
quilite, that the former method ſhould always be tried before the latter 
though a preferable one. When men's own intereſt is concerned, they 
fall upon a hundred expedients to prevent ' frauds in the merchants; and 
theſe the public may afterwards imitate, in eſtabliſhing proper rules tor its 
officers. 


h Men ſeem then to have been 2mbitious of repreſenting the counties, but careleſs of the 
boroughs. A ſeat in the houſe was, in itſelf, of ſmall importance: But the former became 
a point of honour among the gentlemen, Journ. 10 Feb. 1620, Towns, which has 
formerly neglected their right cf ſending members, now began to claim it. Joura. 
26 Feb. 1623. c 

i An abſtraQ, or brief declaration of his Majeſty's revenue, with the aſſignations and 
defalcations upon the ſame. 


* The excels was formerly greater, as appears by Salisbury's account. Sec chap. 2 
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Arekx b. 


Tur cuſtoms were ſuppoſed to amount to five per cent. of the value, and 
were levied upon exports, as well as imports, Nay, the impoſitions upon 
exports, by James's additions, 1s ſaid to amount, in ſome few inſtances, to 
twenty-five per cent. This practice, ſo hurtful to induſtry, prevails ſtill 
i France, Spain, and moſt countries of Europe. The cuſtoms in 1604, 
ielded 127,000 pounds a-year | ; They roſe to 190, 000 towards the end 


of the reign. 

Iurkxksr, during this reign, was at ten per cent. till 1624, when it 
vn reduced to eight. This high intereſt is an indication of the great 
profits and ſmall progreſs of commerce. 


Taz extraordinary ſupplies granted by parliament, during this whole 
reign, amounted not to more than 630,000 pounds; which, divided a- 
mong twenty one- years, makes 30,000 pounds a-year. I do not include 
thoſe ſupplies, amounting to 308,000 pounds, which were given to the 
king by his laſt parliament. Theſe were paid in to their own commiſſion- 
ers ; and the expences of the Spaniſh war were much more than ſufficient , 
to exhauſt them. The diſtreſſed family of the Palatine was a great bur- 
then on James, during part of his reign. The king, it is pretcnded, poſ- 
ſeſed not frugality, proportioned to the extreme narrowneſs of bis re- 
renue, Splendid equipages, however, he did not affect, nor coſtly furni- 
ture, nor a luxurious table, nor prodigal miſtreſſes. His buildings too 
were not ſumptuous ; though the Banqueting houſe muſt not be for- 
gotten, as a monument which does honour to his reign, Hunting was 
bis chief amuſement, the cheapeſt pleaſure in which a king can indulge 
himſelf, His expences were the effects of liberality, ratlier than of luxury. 


Our Cay, it is ſaid, while he was ſtanding amidſt ſome of his courtiers, 
a porter paſſed by, loaded with money, which he was carrying to the trea- 
uy. The king obſerved, that Rich, afterwards carl of Holland, one of 
lis handſome, agreeable favourites, whiſpered ſomething to one ſtanding 
near him. Upon enquiry, he found, that Rich had ſaid, how happy would 
that money male me? Without heſitation James beſtowed it upon him, 
tough it amounted to zoo pounds, He added, You think yourſelf very 
baipy in obtaining ſo large a ſum 5 but I am more happy, in having an oppor- 
hn of cbliging a worthy man whom I love. This generolity of James was 
more the reſult of a benign humour or light fancy, than of reaſon or judg- 
nent, The objects of it were ſuch as could render themſclves agreeable 
to him in his looſe hours ; not ſuch as were endowed with great merit, or 


Tho poſſeſſed talents or popularity, which could ſtrengthen his intereſt 
with the public. 


1 Journ. 21. May, 1604. 
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Tux ſame advantage, we may remark, over the people, which th 
erown formerly reaped from that interval between the fall of the peen 
and riſe of the commons, was now poſleſſed by the people again{t the 
crown, during the continuance of a like interval. The ſovereign had dl. 
ready loſt that independent revenue, by which he could ſubfilt without u. 
gular ſupplies from parliament 3 and he had not yet acquired the meant 
of influencing thoſe afſemblies. The effects of this ſituation, which con; 
menced with the acceſſion of the houſe of Stuart, ſoon roſe to a great 
height, and were more or leſs propagated throughout all the reigns of 
that unhappy family. 


SUBSIDIES and fifteentlis are frequently mentioned by hiſtorians; hut 
neither the amount of theſe taxes, nor the method of levying them, hare 
been well explained. 1t appears, that the fifteenths formerly correſpond. 
ed to the name, and were that proportiona ble part of the moveables*, 
But a valuation having been made, in the reign of Edward III. that uu. 
ation was always adhered to, and each town paid unalterably a particular 
ſum, which the inhabitants themſelves aſſeſſed upon their fellow-citizens, 
The ſame tax in corporate towns was called a tenth ; becauſe, there, it 
was, at firſt, a tenth of the moveables. The whole amount of a tenth aud 
a fifteenth throughout the kingdom, or a fifteenth, as it is often more 
conciſely called was about 29,000 pounds a. The amount of a ſubſidy 
was not invariable, like that of a fifteenth. In the cighth of Elizabeth 
a ſubſidy amounted to 120,000 pounds: In the fortieth, it was not- 
bove 78,0c0 9. It afterwards fell to 70, ooo; and was continually ds 
crealing . The reaſon is eaſily collected from their method of levying th 
We may learn from the ſubſidy bills a, that one ſubſidy was given for four 
ſhillings in the pound on land, and two ſhillings and eight-pence on more 
eables throughout the counties; a conſiderable tax, had it been {in&h 
levied. But this was only the ancient ſtate of a ſubſidy. During the 
reign of James, there was not paid the twentieth part of that ſum. The 
tax was ſo far perſonal, that a man paid only in the county where he ls 
ed, though he ſhould poſſeſs eſtates in other counties; and the aſſeſon 
formed a looſe eſtimation of his property, and rated him accordingly. To 
preſerve, however, ſome rule in the eſtimation, it ſeems to have been the 
practice to keep an eye, to former aſſeſſments, and to rate every mal 
according as his anceſtors, or men of ſuch an eſtimated property were a+ 
cuſtomed to pay. This was a ſufficient reaſon, why ſubſidies could no 
increaſe, notwithſtanding the great encreaſe of money and riſe of rents. 
But there was an evident reaſon, why they continvally decreaſed. Ti 


* 


m Coke's inſt. book iv. chap. i. of fiſteenths, quinzins. u Id. ſubſidies tempo: 
Journ. 11 July 1610. P Coke's Inſt, book iv. chap. i, ſubſidies temporat j 
P See ſtatutes at Large. | 
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@rour, as is natural to ſuppoſe, ran always againſt the crown ; eſpecially 
during the latter end of Elizabeth, when ſubſidies became numerous and 
frequent, and the ſums levied were conſiderable, compared to former ſup- 
plies, The aſſeſſors, though accuſtomed to have an eye to ancient eſtima- 
tions, were not bound to obſerve any ſuch rule; but might rate anew 
any perſon, according to his preſent income. When rents fell, or parts 
of an eſtate were ſold off, the proprietor was ſure to repreſent theſe loſſes, 
ind obtain a diminution of his ſubſidy ; but where rents roſe, or new lands 
were purchaſed, he kept his own ſecret, and paid no more than formerly. 
The advantage, therefore of every change was taken againſt the crown ; 
and the crown could obtain the advantage of none. And to make the 
matter worſe, the alterations, which happened in property during this age, 
ere in general unfavourable to the crown. The ſmall proprietors, or 
twenty pound men, went eontinually to decay; and when their eſtates 
were ſwallowed up by a greater, the new purchaſer encreaſed not his ſub- 
lay. So looſe indeed is the whole method of rating ſubſidies, that the 
wonder was not how the tax ſhould continually diminiſh ; but how it 
yielded any revenue at all. It became at laſt ſo unequal and uncertain, 
that the parliament was obliged to change it into a land tax. 


Taz price of corn, during this reign, and that of the other neceſſaries 
of life, was no lower, or was rather higher than at preſent. By a procla- 
nation of James, eſtabliſhing public magazines, whenever wheat fell be- 
by thirty-two ſhillings a quarter, rye below eighteen, barley below ſix- 
teen, the commiſſioners were empowered to purchaſe corn for the maga- 
ines . Theſe prices then are to be regarded as low; though they would 
ther paſs for high by our eſtimation. The uſual bread of the poor was 
a this time made of barley ?. The beſt wool, during the greater part of 
James's reign, was at thirty-three ſhillings a tod :: At preſent, it is not 
adore two-thirds of that value; though it is to be preſumed, that our ex- 
patts in woollen goods are ſomewhat enereaſed. The finer manufactures 
loo, by the progreſs of arts and induſtry, have rather diminiſhed in price 
letvithſtanding the great encreaſe of money. In Shakeſpeare, the hoſ- 
el tells Falſtaff, that the ſhirts ſhe bought him were holland, at eight ſhil- 
ings a. yard; a high price at this day, even ſuppoſing, what is not pro- 
able, that the beſt holland at that time was equal in goodneſs to the belt 
lat can now be purchaſed. In like manner, a yard of velvet about the mid- 
de of Elizabeth's reign, was valued at two and twenty ſhillings. It ap- 
pears, from Dr. Birch's life of prince Henry *, that that prince, by con- 


® — his butcher, payed near a groat a- pound throughout the year 
. IV. H 

| " Ryner, tom, xvii, p. 526. To the fame purpoſe, ſee alſo 21 Jac. vi. cap. 28. 
Nywer, tom. xx. p. 155. t See alſo a compediuta or dialogue nſer ed ia the 
"*aetrs of wool chap. 23. UP. 449. 
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for all the beef and mutton uſed in his family. Beſides, we mult conſider, 
| that the general turn of that age, which no laws could prevent was the 
converting of arable land into paſture: A certain proof that the latter 
was more profitable, and conſequently that all butcher's meat, as well a; 
bread, was rather higher than at preſent, We have a regulation of tie 
market with regard to poultry and ſome other articles, very early in 
Charles I. 's reign® ; and the prices are high. A turkey cock four (il 
liogs and ſixpence, a turkey hen three ſhillings, a pheaſant cock fix, x 
pheaſant hen five, a partridge one ſhilling, a gooſe two, a capon two and 
ſixpence, a pullet one and fixpence, a rabbit eight pence, a dozen of pip. 
eons {ix ſhillings *. We mult conſider, that London at preſent is more 
than three times more populous than it was at that time : A circumſtance 
which much encreaſes the price of poultry, and of every thing that cannot 
conveniently be brought from a diſtance : Not to mention, that theſe re. 
gulations by authority are always calculated to diminiſh, never to encreaſe 
the market-prices. The contractors for victualling the navy were allox. 
ed by government eight pence a- day for the diet of each man when in har. 
bour, ſeven pence half penny when at ſea! 3 which would ſuffice at pre 
ſent. The chief difference in expence between that age and the preſent, 
conſiſts in imaginary wants which have ſince extremely multiplied. Theſe! 
are the principal reaſons why James's revenue would go farther than the 
fame money in out time; though the difference is not near ſo gien 
as is uſually imagined. 

Tus public was entirely free ſrom the danger and expence of a {landing 
army. While James was vaunting his divine vice-gerency, and boalling 
of his high prerogative, he poſſeſſed not ſo much as a ſingle regiment of 
guards to maintain his extenſive claims: A ſufficient proof tht 
he fincerely believed his pretenſions to be well grounded, and a ſtrong pre 
ſumption that they were at leaſt built on what were then deemed plaul: 
ble arguments. The militia of England, amounting to 160, 00 met, 
was the ſole defence of the kingdom. It is pretended, that they were 
kept in good order during this reign vd. The city of London procured 
officers who had ſerv:d abroad, and who taught the trained bands tielr 
exerciſes in Artillery garden; a practice which had been diſcontinues 
ſince 1588. All the counties in England, in emulation of the capita, 

* Rymer, tom. xix. p Fl. 

* We may judge of the great prievance of purveyance by this ercumſtance, that the 
purveyors often gave but ſixpence for a dozen of pigeons, and two pence for 1 
Journ. 25 May, 1626. 

? Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 441, & ſeq. 1 4 

2 This volume was written about twenty years before the preſent edition of 17: 
in{that”ſhort period, prices have riſen more than during the preceding hundred aim 

2 Journ. 1 March, 1623. b Stowe. - See alſo Sir Walter Raleigh o tbe 


Prerogatives of Parliament, and Jonſtoni Hiſt, lib, viii. 
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vere fond of ſhowing a well. ordered and well -· appointed military. It ap- 
peared, that the natural propenſity of men towards military ſhows and ex- 
erciſes will go far, with a little attention in the ſovereign, towards excit- 
ting and ſupporting this ſpirit in any nation. The very boys, at this 
tine, in mimickry of their elders, inliſted themſelves voluntarily into com- 
panics, elected officers, and practiſed military difcipline, of which the mo- 


2ſt conſider, 
ent was the 
at the latter 
t, as well as 
ation of the 
ry early in 


ck four (il lels were every day expoſed to their view ©, Sir Edward Harwood, in a 
cock fix, a memorial compoſed at the beginning of the ſubſequent reign, ſays that 
pon two and England was ſo unprovided with horſes fit for war, that 2000 men could 
ozen of pip. not poſſibly be mounted throughout the whole kingdom d. At preſent, the 


ent 1s more breed of horſes is fo much improved, that almoſt all, thoſe which are employ- 


circumſtance ed, either in the plough, waggon, or coach, would be fit for that!purpoſe., 


that cannot 
hat theſe re- 
r to encreale 


Tar diſorders of Ireland obliged James to keep up ſome ſorces there, 
and put him to a great expence ©* The common pay of a private man in 
the infantry was eight pence a day, a lieutenant two ſhillings, an enſign ! 
eighteen pencef, The armies in Europe were not near ſo numerous du- 
ring that age; and the private men, we may obſerve, were drawn from a 
better rank than at preſent, and approaching nearer to that of officers. 


7 were allow. 
when in har. 
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| the preſent, 
lied. Thele® 
ther than the 
near fo great 


lx the year 1583, there was a general review made of all the men in 
England capable of bearing arms; and theſe were found to amount to 
1,172,000 men, according to Raleigh f. It is impoſſible to warrant the 
exaineſs of this computation ; or rather, we may fairly preſume. it to be 


of a ſtanding ſomewhat inaccurate. But if it approached near the truth, England has 


and boalin probably, fince that time, encreaſed in populouſneſs. The growth of 
e regiment af London, in riches and beauty, as well as in the number of inhabitants, has 
; proof that been prodigious. From 1600, it doubled every forty years s; and, con- 
] a ſtrong pte. 


lequently, in 1680, it contained four times as many inhabitants as at the 
beginning of the century, It has ever been the center of all the trade in 
the kingdom ; and almoſt the only town that affords ſociety and amuſe- 
nent. The affection which the Engliſh bear to a country life makes the 
pronnetal towns be little frequented by the gentry. Nothing but the al- 
irements of the capital, which is favoured by the reſidence of the king, 
nd by being the ſcat of government, and of all the courts of juſtice, can 
perall over their paſſion for their rural villas. 
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Loxvox, at this time, was almoſt entirely built of wood, and in every 
H 2 
© Howe, d lu the Harleyan Miſcellany, vo}, iv. p. 255. © Rymer, 
tom. xvi. p. 71 
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edition of 177% ay the invention of Shipping. This number is much ſuperior to that contained in 
hundred and fifty. b. ben, and that delivered by Sir Edward Coke to the houſe of commons and is more 
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8 Sir William Petty. 
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Aru 
| reſpe& was certainly a very ugly city. The earl of Arundel firſt intro, 
fs | ced the general practice of brick buildings“. of the la 

1 v be litt 


Tux navy of England was eſteemed formidable in Elizabeth's time, yet , 
geration. 


it conſiſted only of thirty-three ſhips, beſides pinnaces ': And the largeſt 


| | of theſe would not equal our fourth rates at preſent. Raleigh adviſes ne. England 
# ver to build a ſhip of war above 600 tons k. James was not negligent of A cal 
the navy, In five years preceding 1623, he built ten new ſhips, and ex. were the! 
pended fifty thouſand pounds a-year on the fleet, beſide the wut pariſon o 
| of thirty-ſix thouſand pounds in timber, which he annually gave from the molt all t 
| l royal foreſts l. The largeſt ſhip that had ever come from the Englik particular 
Þ docks was built during this reign. She was only 1400 tons, and carrie the found 
; fixty-four guns n. The merchant ſhips, in caſes of neceflity, were inſtant. They ſeet 
| 1 ly converted into ſhips of war. The king affirmed to the parliament, that great con 
© | the navy had never before been in ſo good a condition n. Engliſh o 
Every ſeſſion of parliament, during this reign, we meet Nur 
Commerce. with grievous lamentations concerning the decay of trade, goods d. 
4 and the growth of popery : Such violent propenſity have men the king. 
to complain of the preſent times, and to entertain difcontent againſt their that edit 
fortune and condition. 'The king himſelf was deceived by theſe popular paw, and 
a complaints, and was at a loſs to account for the total want of money, which $00,000 | 
he heard ſo much exaggerated . It may, however, be affirmed, that, dur the king, 
ing no preceding period of Engliſh hiſtory, was there a more ſenſible er- during on 
creaſe, than during the reign of this monarch, of all the advantages which great mur 
diſtinguiſh a flouriſhing people. Not only the peace which he maintain 8 bag, and 
ed was favourable to induſtry and commerce: His turn of mind inclin:d de in the 
kim to promote the peaceful arts: And trade being as yet in its infancy, Is fol 
all additions to it muſt have been the more evident to every eye, which vu wuoblige 
not blinded by melancholy prejudices ?. b ln to 
By an account 9, which ſeems judicious and accurate, it appears, that u the king 
all the ſeamen employed in the merchant ſervice amounted to 10,000 met, Tus co 
which probably exceeds not the fifth part of their preſent number. dt bir comm. 
Thomas Overbury ſays, that the Dutch poſſeſſed three times more ſhip! eon. A. 
ping than the Engliſh, but that their ſhips were of inferior burden to 2 
b Sir Edwa-d Walker's Politica! d ſeourſes p 270. ; devalp Irac 
i Coke's Inſt book 4. chap. 1. Conſultation in parliament ſor the navy. doch; and 
k By Raleigh's account in his Diſcourſe of the firſt invention of Shipping, the fleet, i 
the twenty · fourth of the queen, conſiſted only ot rhirtcen ſhips, and were augmented r Remark 
afterwards cleven, He probably reckoned ſome to be pinnaces, which Coke called aal = 
1 Journ, 11 March, 1623. Sir William Monſon makes the number amount only to nine „ . 
new ſhips, p. 233. Stowe. 2 Parl. Hiſt, vol, vi. p. 94. 92— mund to th 
tom. Xvii.p. 413. | eh. He 
P See note [S] at the end of the volume. P 'The trade's eucreaſe, in de Fes; not to 
Harleyan Miſc, vol, 3. n Elizabeth? 
. bid. 
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of the latter r. Sir William Monſon computed the Engliſh naval power 
to be little or nothing inferior to the Dutch *, which is ſurely an exag- 
geration, The Dutch at this time traded to England with 600 ſhips ; 
England to Holland with fixty only *. 


firſt intrody. 


's time, yet 


| the largeſt 


dviſes ne- 
* . A car4LoGUE of the manufactures, for which the Engliſh 
negligent al : uld 1 Manufac- 
ips, and el vere then eminent, would appear very contemptible, in com- 


pariſon of thoſe which flouriſh among them at preſent, Al- 

mof all the more elaborate and curious arts were only cultivated abroad, 
particularly in Italy, Holland, and the Netherlands. Ship-building, and 
the founding of iron cannon, were the ſole in which the Engliſh excelled. 
They ſeem, indeed, to have poſſeſſed alone the ſecret of the latter, and 
great complaints were made every parliament againſt the exportation of 
Engliſh ordnance, 


> the value 
ve from the 
the Englif 
and carried 
were inſtant. 
1ament, that 


Nur tenths of the commerce of the kingdom conſiſted in woollen 


gn, we meet 
y of trade, goods *, Wool, however, was allowed to be exported, till the 19th of 
ty have men the king. Its exportation was then forbidden by proclamation ; though 


that edit was never ſtrictly executed. Moſt of the cloth was exported 
nw, and was dyed and dreſſed by the Dutch; who gained, it is pretended, 
$00,000 pounds a- year by this manufacture . A proclamation, iſſued by 
the king, againſt exporting cloth in that condition, had ſucceeded ſo ill, 


againk thei 
theſe popular 
noney, which 
ed, that, dur 


e ſenſible er during one year, by the refuſal of the Dutch to buy the dreſſed cloth, that 
tages which great murmurs aroſe againſt it; and this meaſure was retracted by the 
he maintais- king, and complained of by the nation, as if it had been the moſt impoli- 
mind inclinei de in the world, It ſeems indeed to have been premature. 


in its infancy, 


e, which vn Is ſo little credit was the fine Engliſh cloth even at home, that the king 


moblged to ſeek expedients, by which he might engage the people of 
faſhion to wear it *, The manufacture of fine linen was totally unknown 
appears, that athe kingdom J. 
10, ooo mea, 
number. dit 
ies more ſlip- 
urden to thole 


Taz company of merchant-adventurers, by their patent, poſſeſſed the 
le commerce of woollen goods, though the ſtaple commodity of the king- 
Gn, An attempt made during the reign of Elizabeth, to lay open this 
portant trade, had been attended with bad conſequences for a time, by 
L conſpiracy of the merchant-adventurers, not to make any purchaſes of 


— doch ; and the queen immediately reſtored them their patent. 
ping, the fleet, in \ 
were augmented r . ; 3 
ke called tip - on his Travcls, Harl. Miſc. vol. 2. p. 349. Naval Tracts, p. 329. 
unt only to nine 1 bo © Raleigh's Obſervarions u Journ. 26th May, 1621. 
0 Rymer, 1,20 May ,1614. Raleigh, in his Obſervations, computes the loſs at 400,000 


* _ nation. There are about 80,000 undreſſed cloths, ſays he, exported / 
i encreaſe, in tht * = v5 <ompures, beſides, that about 100,000 pounds a- year had been loſt by ker- 
1 ars other articles, The account of 200,000 cloths a- year exported 
1 C $ . . 
mew reigu, ſeems to be exaggerated, * Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 415. 
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| It was the groundleſs fear of a like accident, that enſlaved the native mercha! 
to thoſe excluſive companies, which confined ſo much every branch of periſhed 
commerce and induſtry. The parliament, however, annulled, in the third 2 pinnac 
of the king, the patent of the Spaniſh company; and the trade to Spain guefe, a 
which was, at firſt, very inſignificant, ſoon became the moſt conſiderable in follow in 
the kingdom. It is ſtrange, that they were not thence encouraged ty the Eng 
aboliſh all the other companies, and that they went no farther than ch. tiements 
liging them to enlarge their bottom, and to facilitate the admiſſion of ney court of 
adventurers. | and lay 
A BOARD of trade was erected by the king in 1622 2. One of there; 3 
ons aſſigned in the commiſſion, is to remedy the low price of wool, which pen 
; begat complaints of the decay of the woollen manuſactory. It is more pro- We 
bable, however, that this fall of prices proceeded from the encreaſe of woo, VILE 
The king likewiſe recommends it to the commiſſioners to enquire and ei. lip whi 
amine, whether a greater freedom of trade, and an exemption from the widity « 
reſtraint of excluſive companies, would not be beneficial. Men were tler ;ngs tow 
fettered by their own prejudices ; and the king was jultly afraid of enbrae foie tra 
ing a bold meaſure, whoſe conſequences might be uncertain, The digel- FO 
ing of a navigation act, of a like nature with the famous one exccuted n 

afterwards by the republican parliament, is likewiſe recommended to the families 
commiſſioners. The arbitrary powers, then commonly aſſumed by the Ana 
ei appear evidently through the whole tenor of the commil Anis fu 
on. a breach 
Tur ſilk manufacture had no footing in England; But, by James'sd- xcquieſce 
reQion, mulberry-trees were planted, and filk-worms introduced *, Tit necelſery 
climate ſeems unfavourable to the ſucceſs of this project. The planting murmur, 
of hopes encreaſed much in England during this reign. Wury wl 
GREENLAND is thought to have been diſcovered about this period zn er irn por 
the whale-fiſhery was carried on with ſucceſs: But the induſtry of be patent te 
Dutch, in ſpite of all oppoſition, ſoon deprived the Engliſh of this ſoure OR 
of riches. A company was erected for the diſcovery of the north computed 
paſſage ; and many fruitleſs attempts were made for that purpoſe. Ia balance ir 
ſuch noble projects, deſpair ought never to be admitted, till the abſolute were 2,3; 
impoſſibility of ſucceſs bc fully aſcertained. of 208,8 
Tus paſſage to the Eaſt Indies had been opened to the Engliſh during 1599 to. 

the reign of Elizabeth ; but the trade to thoſe parts was not entirely cla A proof 
bliſhed till this reign, when the Eaſt India company received a new patent kiogdom 
enlarged their ſtock to 1,500,c00 pounds d, and fitted out ſcveral ſip milions, 7 
on theſe adventures. In 160g they built a veſſel of 1200 tons, the target et watch | 
2 Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 410. 2 3towe. d Journ. 26th Nov. mk e Mela 
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merchant ſhip that England had ever known. She was unfortunate, and 
periſhed by ſhipwreck, In 1611, a large ſhip of the company, aſſiſted by 
a pinnace, maintained five ſeveral engagements with a ſquadron of Portu- 
eueſe, and gained a complete victory over forces much ſuperior. During the 
following years the Dutch company was guilty of great injuries towards 
the Engliſh, in expelling many of their factors, and deſtroying their ſet- 
ements : But theſe violences were reſented with a proper ſpirit by the 
court of England. A naval force was equipped under the earl of Oxford e, 
and lay in wait for the return of the Dutch Eaſt India fleet. By reaſon 
of croſs winds, Oxford failed of his purpoſe, and the Dutch eſcaped. Some 
time after, one rich ſhip was taken by vice admiral Merwin ; and it was 
{ipulated by the Dutch to pay 70,000 pounds to the Engliſh company, 
in conſideration of the loſſes which that company had ſuſtained 4. But 
neither this ſtipulation, nor the fear of repriſals, nor the ſenſe of that friend- 
ſhip whici ſubliſted between England and the States, could reſtrain the 
aridity of the Dutch company, or render them equitable in their proceed- 
ings towards their allies. Impatient to have the ſole poſſeſſion of the 
ſpice trade, which the Engliſh then ſhared with them, they aſſumed a juriſ- 
diction over a ſactory of the latter in the ifland of Amboyna ; and on very 
probable, and even abſurd pretences, ſeized all the factors, with their 
families, and put them to death with the molt inhuman tortures. This 
Gilmal news arrived in England at the time when James, by the prejudices 
ol his ſubjects, and the intrigues of his favourite, was conſtrained to make 
a breach with Spain 3 and he was obliged, after ſome remonſtrances, to 
xquieſce in this indignity from a ſtate, whoſe alliance was now become 
neceſſary to him. It is remarkable, that the nation, almoſt, without a 
murmur, ſubmitted to this injury from their proteſtant confederates ; an 
Mary which, beſides the horrid enormity of the action, was of much deep- 
er importance to national intereſt, than all thoſe which they were ſo im- 
patient to reſent ſrom the houſe of Auſtria. 


Tux exports of England from Chriſtmas 4612 to Chriſtmas 161g are 


computed at 2,4 $7,435 pounds: The imports at 2,141,151 : So that the | 


balance in favour of England wes 346,284 ©. But in 1622 the exports 
vere 2,320,436 pounds; the imports 2,619, 315 ; which makes a balance 
of 298,879 pounds againſt Englaud f. The coinage of England from 
599 t0 1619 amounted to 4,779,314 pounds, 13 ſhillings and 4 pence ; 
A proof that the balance in the main was conſiderably in favour of the 
kiogdem As the annual imports and exports together roſe to near five 
nilions, and the cuſtoms never yielded ſo much as 200,0c0 pounds a-year, 
nich tonnage made a part, it appears, that the new rates, affixed by 
© in 1622. 4 Johuliopi hiſt. b. 19. 
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James, did not, on the whole, amount to one ſhilling in the pound, and of the tr: 
conſequently were {till inferior to the intention of the original grant of par. liſh ſettle 


liament. The Eaſt India company uſually carried out a third of their exr. Cates ani 
go in commodities . The trade to Turkey was one of the moſt gainfy pecting 
to the nation b. It appears that copper halfpence and farthings began to ation of 
be coined in this reign'. Tradeſmen had commonly carried on their re. wok the 


tail buſineſs chiefly by means of leaden tokens. The ſmall filver penny wa care, ſecc 
loon loſt, and at this time was no where to be found. loitery e 


Wear chiefly renders the reign of James memorable, is nent of 
Colonies. the commencement of the Engliſh colonies in America; men, of : 


colonies eſtabliſhed on the nobleſt footing that has been proriſion 
known in any age or nation. The Spaniards, being the firſt diſcoveren ters bega 
of the new world, immediately took poſſeſſion of the precious mines tipathy t 
which they found there ; and, by the allurement of great riches, they were zz well as 
tempted to depopulate their own country, as well as that which they con- he inhibi 
quered ; and added the vice of ſloth to thoſe of avidity and barbarity, Freed, ne. 
which had attended their adventurers in thoſe renowned enterprizes. That tothe pl, 
fine coaſt was entirely neglected, which reaches from St. Auguſtin to Cape irt plant 


Breton, and which lies in all the temperate climates, is watered by noble deter 
rivers, and offers a fertile ſoil, but nothing more, to the induſtrious plans planting 
ter. Peopled gradually from England by the neceſſitous and indigent, who, mother-c 


at home, encreaſed neither wealth nor populouſneſs, the colonies, which ere an | 
were planted along that tract, have promoted the navigation, encouraged the views 
the induſtry, and even perhaps multiplied the inhabitants of their mother Ings, wer 
country. 'The ſpirit of independency, which was reviving in England, here preſerved 


ſhone forth in its full luſtre, and received new acceſſion from the aſpinug land over 
character of thoſe, who, being diſcontented with the eſtabliſhed church and tion reap! 


monarchy, bad ſought for freedom amidſt thoſe ſavage deſarts. ſupping 

Queen Elizabeth had done little more than given a name to the conti. Fith the 
nent of Virginia; and, after her plauting one feeble colony, which quickly Acru 
decayed, that country was entirely abandoned. But when peace put en tranſition 


end to the military enterprizes againſt Spain, and left ambitious ſpirits uo ell price 
hopes of making any longer ſuch rapid advances towards honour and for- Fears, are 
tune, the nation began to ſecond the pacific intentions of its monarch, and leaſons, ; 
to ſeek a ſurer, though flower expedicnt, for acquiring riches and glory ujuries. 
In 1606, Newport carried over a colony, and began a ſettlement ; which Were ma 
the company erected by patent for that purpoſe in London and Brita merous c. 
took care to ſupply with yearly recruits of proviſions, uteuſils, and new i huſbandr) 
habitants. About 1609, Argal diſcovered a more direct and ſhorter pal vas flill e 


ſage to Virginia, and left the tract of the ancient navigators, who had it tn of g 


directed their courſe ſouthwards to the tropic, ſailed weſtward by means k ym 
cr 


5 Munn's Diſcourſe on the Eaſt India trade =» Mun's Diſcourſe on the El: fran 
Trade, p. 27. Þ Anderſon, vol. i. p. 477. 
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of the trade-winds, and then turned northward, till they reached the Eng- 
wh ſettlements. The ſame year, five hundred perſons under Sir Thomas 
Catesand Sir George Somers were embarked for Virginia. Somers's ſhip 
meeting with a tempeſt, was driven into the Bermudas, and laid the foun- 
ation of a ſettlement in thoſe iſlands, Lord Delawar afterwards under- 
wok the government of the Engliſh colonies : But notwithſtanding all bis 
care, ſeconded by ſupplies from James, and by money raiſed from the firſt 
bitery ever known in the kingdom, ſuch difficulties attended the ſettle- 
ment of theſe countries, that, in 1614, there were not alive more than 400 
men, of all that had been ſent thither. After ſupplying themſelves with 
prorifions more immediately neceſſary for the ſupport of life, the new plan- 
ters began the cultivating of tobacco ; and James, nowithſtanding his an- 
tipathy to that drug, which he affirmed to be pernicious to men's morals 
23 well astheir health &, gave them permiſſion to enter it in England ; and 
he inhibited by proclamation all importation of it from Spain l. By de- 
grees, new colonies were eſtabliſhed in that continent, and gave new names 


to the places where they ſettled, leaving that of Virginia to the province 
firt planted, The iſland of Barbadoes was alſo planted in this reign. 


SexcuLaTiveE reaſoners during that age, raiſed many objections to the 
planting of thoſe remote colonies ; and foretold, that, after draining their 
mother-country of inhabitants, they would ſoon ſhake off her yoke, and 
ere an independent government in America: But time has ſhewn, that 
the views, entertained by thoſe who encouraged ſuch generous undertak- 
ug, were more juſt and ſolid. A mild government and great naval force 
preſerved, and may {till preſerve during ſome time, the dominion of Eng- 
land over her colonies, And ſuch advantages have commerce and naviga- 
tion reaped fromtheſe eſtabliſhments, that more than a fourth of the Engliſh 
ſupping is at preſent computed to be employed in carrying on the traffic 
mith the American ſettlements. 


AGRICULTURE was anciently very imperfect in England. The ſudden 
tranſitions, ſo often mentioned by hiſtorians, from the loweſt to the high- 
cl price of grain, and the prodigious inequality of its value in different 
years, are ſufficient proofs, that the produce depended entirely on the 
lalons, and that art had as yet done nothing to fence againſt the 
Ujuries of the heavens. During this reign, conſiderable improvements 
vere made, as in moſt arts, ſo in this, the moſt beneficial of any. A nu- 
nerous catalogue might be formed of books and pamphlets treating of 
ubandry, which were written about this time. The nation, however, 
= lull dependent on foreigners for daily bread ; and though its exporta- 
mn of grain now forms a con ſiderable branch of its commerce, notwith. 


mer, tom, xvii, p- 621 | Rymer, tom, xvii, p. Cat. 633. 
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ſanding its probable encreaſe of people, there was, in that period, a repu. 
lar importation from the Baltic as well as from France; and if it ex 
Ropped, the bad conſequences were ſenſibly felt by the nation. Sir Wil. 
ter Raleigh in his obſervations computes, that two millions went out at 
one time for corn. It was not till the fifth of Elizabeth, that the export- 
ation of corn had been allowed in England : and Camden obſerves, that 
agriculture, from that moment, received new lifc agd vigour, 


Tu endeavours of James, or, more properly ſpeaking thoſe of the 
nation, for promoting trade, were attended with greater ſucceſs than thoſe 
for the encouragement of learning. Though the age was by no meam 
deſtitute of eminent writers, very bad taſte in general prevailed during 
that period; and the monarch himſelf was not a little inſected with it. 


Ox the origin of letters among the Greeks, the genius of 
poets and orators, as mi ght naturally be expected, was diſtiuguiſh- _ 
ed by an amiable ſimplicity, which, whatever rudeneſs may ſome- 
times attend it, is ſo fitted to expreſs the genuine movements of nature 
and paſſion, that the compoſitions poſſeſſed of it mult ever appear valuable 
to the diſcerning part of mankind. The glaring figures of diſcourſe, the 
pointed antitheſis, the unnatural conceit, the jingle of words; ſuch falſe or- 
naments were not employed by early writers; not becauſe they were t- 
jetted, but becauſe they ſcarcely ever occurred to them. An eaſy, un. 
forced ſtrain of ſentiment runs through their compoſitions ; though at the 
fame time we may obſerve, that, amidſt the moſt elegant fimplicity of 
thought and expreſſion, one is ſometimes ſurprized to meet with à poor 
conceit, which had preſented itſelf unſought for, and which the author 
had not acquired critical obſervation enough to condemn ®, A bad tals 
ſeizes with avidity theſe frivolous beauties, and even perhaps a good tale, 
ere ſurfeited by them: They multiply every day more and more in the 
faſhionable compoſitions : Nature and good ſenſe are neglected: Labour 
ed ornaments fludied and admired : And a total degeneracy of itylc and 
larguage prepares the way for barbariſm and ignorance. Hence the Aſp 
atic manner was found to depart ſo much from the fimple purity of A. 
thens : Hence that tinſel eloquence, which is obſcrveable in many of tle 
Roman writers, from which Cicero himſelf is not wholly exempted, ad 
which ſo much prevails in Ovid, Seneca, Lucan, Martial and the Plizjk 


m The name of Polynices, one of Qcdipus's ſons, means in the original much 5nd 
ling. In the altercations between the two brothers, in ZZ!{chylus, Sophocles, au * 
pides, this conceit is employed ; and it is remarkable, that ſo poor à conuncru mw 
ut be rej cted by any of theie three poets, ſo juſtly celebrated for their taſte and . 
plicity. What cou'd Shakeſpeare have dene worſe ? Terence has lis inceptio of ame 
nom amantium. Many fimilar inſtances will occur to the learned. It is well kuow? 
Ariſtotle tecats very eriously of puts, divides them into ſcveral claſſes, aud recommeu 4 
the uſe of (hem to orators, 
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Ox the revival of letters, when the judgment of the public is yet raw 
and unformed, this falſe gliſter catches the eye, and leaves no room, either 
in eloquence or poetry, for the durable beauties of ſolid ſenſe and lively 
paſſion, The reigning genius is then diametrically oppoſite to that 
which prevails on the firſt origin of arts. The Italian writers, it is evident, 
eveu the molt celebrated, have not reached the proper ſimplicity of thought 
aud compoſition 3 and in Petrarch, Taſſo, Guarini, frivolous witticiſms 
and forced couceits are but too predominant. The period, during which 
letters were cultivated in Italy, was ſo ſkort as ſcarccly to allow leiſure 
for correCting this adulterated reliſh. 


Tyr more early French writers are liable to the ſame reproach. Voi- 
ture, Brizac, even Corneille, have too much affected thoſe ambitious or- 
naments, of which the Italians in general, and the leaſt pure of the an- 
cients, ſupplied them with ſo many models. And it was not till late, 
that obſervation and reflection gave riſe to a more natural turn of thought 
and compoſition among that elegant people. 


Aris character may be extended to the firſt Engliſh writers; ſuch as 
flouriſhed during the reign of Elizabeth and James, and even till long af- 
terwards, Learning, on its revival in this iſland, was attired in the ſame 
unnatural garb which it wore at the time of its decay among the Greeks 
and Romans, And, what may be regarded as a misfortune, the Engliſh 
vnters were polſeſſed of great genius before they were endowed with any 
degree of taſte, and by that means gave a kind of ſanction to thoſe forced 
turns and ſentiments which they ſo much affected. Their diſtorted con- 
ceptions and expreſſions are attended with ſuch vigour af mind, that we 
admire the imagination which produced them, as much as we blame the 
want of judgment which gave them admittance, To enter into an exact 
eriticiſm of the writers of that age, would exceed our preſent purpoſe. A 
ſhort charecter of the moſt eminent, delivered with the ſame freedom 
which hiſtory exerciſes over kings and miniſters, may not be improper. 
The national prepoſſeſſions which prevail, will perhaps render the former 
uberty not the leaſt perilous for an Author. 


le Shakeſpeare be conſidered as a Max, born in a rude age, and educa- 
ted in the loweſt manner, without any inſtruction, either from the world 
or from books, he may be regarded as a prodigy, If repreſented as a 
Poet, capable of furniſhing a proper entertainment to a refined or intelli- 
gent audience, we muſt abate much of this eulogy. In his compoſitions, 


e regret, that many irregularities, and even abſurdities, ſhould ſo frequent- 


ly &shgure the animated and paſhonate ſcenes intermixed with them ; 
and 2t the ſame time, we perhaps admire the more thoſe beauties, on ac- 
count of their being ſurrounded with ſuch deformities. A ſtriking pecu- 
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liarity of ſentiment, adapted to a ſingular character, he frequently hints a 
it were by inſpiration ; but a reaſonable propriety of thought he can: 
for any time uphold. Nervous and pictureſque expreſſions, as well a 
deſcriptions, abound in him; but it is in vain we look either for purity or 
ſimplicity of diction. His total ignorance of all theatrical art and con. 
duct, however material a defect; yet, as it affects the ſpeRator, rather 
than the reader, we can more eaſily excuſe, than that want of taſte which 
often prevails in bis productions, and which gives way, only by intervals, 
to the irradiations of genius. A great and fertile genius he certainly 
poſſeſſed, and one enriched equally with a tragic and comic vein ; but he 
ought to be cited as a proof, how dangerous it is to rely on theſe advan. 
tages alone for attaining an excellence in the finer arts a. And there 
may even remain a ſuſpicion, that we over-rate, if poſſible, the greatnel 
of his genius ; in the ſame manner as bodies often appear more gigantic, 
on account of their being diſproportioned and mifhapen: He died in 
1616, aged 53 years: 


Joanxsow poſſeſſed all the learning which was wanting to Shakeſpeare, 
and wanted all the genius of which the other was poſſeſſed. Both of 
them were equally deficient in taſte and elegance, in harmony and cor 
rectneſs. A ſervile copyilt of the ancients, Johnſon tranſlated into bad 
Engliſh the beautiful paſſages of the Greek and Roman authors, without 
accommodating them to the manners of his age and country, His ment 
has been totally echpſed by that of Shakeſpeare, whoſe rude genius pre- 
vailed over the rude art of his cotemporary. The Engliſh theatre has & 
ver fince taken a ſtrong tiucture of Shakeſpeare's ſpirit and character; 
and thence it has proceeded, that the nation bas undergone from all its 
neighbours, the reproach of barbariſm, from which its valuable produc- 
tions in fome other parts of learning would otherwiſe have exempted it. 
Johnſon had a penſion of a hundred marks from the king, which Char- 
les aſterwards augmented to a hundred pounds. He died in 1637, aged6z 


FairFax has tranſlated Taſſo with an elegance and caſe, and, at the 
ſame time, with an exactneſs, which, for that age, are ſurpriſing. Each 
line in the original is faithfully rendered by a correſpondent line 1n the 
tranſlation, Harrington's tranſlation of Arioſto is not likewiſe without 
its merit, It 1s to be regretted, that theſe poets ſhould have imitated the 
Italians in their ſtanza, which has a prolixity and uniformity in it that 
diſpleaſes in long performances. They had otherwiſe, as well as Spencer, 
who went before them, contributed much to the poliſhing and refining of 
the Engliſh verſiſic ation. 


Ix Donne's fatires, when carefully inſpected, there appear ſome 
ftaſhes of wit and ingenuity ; but theſe totally ſuffocated and buried bf 


n Iavenire etiom barbari ſoltat, diſpenere etornare non nh eruditus, Pixx 
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AppinD. 


the harſheſt and moſt uncouth expreſſion that is any- where to be met 


with, 

Ir the poetry of the Engliſh was ſo rude and imperfect during that age, 
we may reaſonably expect that their proſe would be liable to ſtill greater 
objetions. Though the latter appears the more eaſy, as it is the more 
utural method of compoſition ; it has ever in practice been found the 
more rare and difficult; and there ſcarcely is an inſtance, in any language, 
that it has reached a degree of perfection, before the refinemeat of poeti- 
al numbers and expreſſion. Engliſh proſe, during the reign of James, 
was written with little regard to the rules of grammar, and with a total 
diſregard to the elegance and harmony of the period. Stuffed with La- 
tin ſentences and quotations, it likewiſe imitated thoſe inverſions, which, 
however forcible and graceful in the ancient languages, are entirely con- 
my to the idiom of the Engliſh. I ſhall indeed venture to affirm, that hat- 
ever uncouth phraſes and expreſſions occur in old books, they were chiefly 
owing to the unformed taſte of the author; and that the language, ſpo- 
ken in the courts of Elizabeth and James, was very little different from 
that which we meet with at preſent in good company., Of this opinion, 
the little ſcraps of ſpeeches which are found in the- parliamentary jour- 
nals, and which carry an air ſo oppoſite to the laboured orations, ſeem to 
be a ſufficient proof; and there want not productions of that age, which, 
being written by men who were not authors by profeſſion, retain a very 
natural manner, and may give us ſome idea of the language which prevail- 
el among men of the world. I ſhall particularly mention Sir John Davis's 
Glcovery, Throgmorton's, Eſſex's, and Nevil's letters. In a more early 
period, Cavendiſh's life of cardinal Wolſey, the pieces that remain of biſhop 


Gardiner, and Anne Boleyn's letter to the king, differ little or nothing 
rom the language of our time. 


Tos great glory of literature in this iſland, during the reign of James, 
ws lord Bacon. Moſt of his performances were compoſed in Latin . 
though he poſſeſſed neither the elegance of that, nor of his native tongue. 
lf we conſider the variety of talents diſplayed by this man; as a public 
ſpeaker, 2 man of buſineſs, a wit, a courtier, a companion, an author, a 
Puloſopher ; he is juſtly the object of great admiration. If we confider 
lin merely as an author and philoſopher, the light in which we view bim 
a preſent, though very eſtimable, he was yet inferior to his cotemporary 
Galileo, perhaps even to Kepler. Bacon pointed out at a diſtance the 
- to true philoſophy : Galikeo, both pointed it out to others, and made 
in{elf conſiderable advances in it. The Engliſhman was ignorant of 
Aue The Florentine revived that ſcience, excelled in it, and was 

firſt that applied it, together with experiment, to natural philoſophy. 

e former rejected, with the moſt poſitire diſdain, the ſyſtem of Coper- 
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| nicus : The latter fortified it with new proofs derived both from reaſon 


and the ſenſes. Bacon's ſtyle is ſtiff and rigid: His wit, though ofteg 
brilliant, is alſo often unnatural and far-fetched ; and he ſeems to he the 
original of thoſe pointed fimilies and long · ſpun allegories, which ſo much 
diſtinguiſh the Engliſh authors: Galilzo is a lively and agreeable, though 
ſomewhat a prolix writer. But Italy not united i n any ſingle government, 
and perhaps ſatiated with that literary glory which it has poſſeſſed both in 
ancient and modern times, has too much neglected the renown which it has 
acquired by giving birth to ſo great a man. That national ſpirit which 
prevails among the Engliih, and which forms their great happineſs, is-the 
cauſe why they beſtow on all their eminent writers, and on Bacon among 
the reſt, ſuch praiſes and acclamations, as may often appear partial and 
exceſſive. He died in 1626, in the 66th year of his age. 


Ir the reader of Raleigh's hiſtory can have the Ee, to wade through 
the Jewiſh and Rabbiaical learning which compoſe the half of the volume, 
he will find, when he comes to the Greek and Roman ſtory, that his paint 
are not unrewarded. Raleigh is the beſt model of that ancient ſtyle, which 
ſome writers would affect to revive at preſent. He was beheaded in 1618, 


aged 66 years. 


Campex's hiſtory of queen Elizabeth may be eſteemed good compoſi. 
tion, both for the ſtyle and the matter. It is written with ſimplicity of 
expreſſion, very rare in that age, and with a regard to truth. It would not 
perhaps be too much to affirm, that it is among the belt hiſtorical produc- 
tions which have yet been compoſed by any Engliſhman. It is vel 
known that the Engliſh have not much excelled in that kind of literature, 
He died in 1622, aged 73 years. 


Wr ſhall mention the king himſelf at the end of theſe Fngliſh writers; 
becauſe that is his place, when conſidered as an author. It may faiely 
be affirmed, that the mediocrity of James's talents in literature, joined to 
the great change in national taſte, is one cauſe of that contempt under 
which his memory labours, and. which is often carried by party-writersto 
a great extreme, It is remarkable, how different from ours were the ſentt- 
ments of the ancients with regard to learning. Of the firſt twenty 


' Roman emperors, counting from Cæſar to Severus, above the half were au- 


thors ; and though few of them ſeem to have been eminent in that pro- 
feſſion, it is always remarked to their praiſe, that, by their example, they 
encouraged literature. Not to mention Germanicus, and his daughter 
Agrippina, perſons ſo nearly allied to the throne, the greater part of tit 
claſſic writers, whoſe works remain, were men of the higheſt quality. As 
at human advantage is attended with inconveniencies, the change of 
men's ideas in this particular may probably be aſcribed to the invent'on of 
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printing: which has rendered books ſo common, that even men of ſlender 
fortunes can have acceſs to them. 


Taar James was but a middling writer, may be allowed : That he was 
x contemptible one, can by no means be admitted. Whoever will read 
ki: Ballicon Doron, particularly the two laſt books, the true law of free 
monarchies, his anſwer to cardinal Perron, and almoſt all his ſpeeches and 
meſſages to parliament, will confeſs him to have poſſeſſed no mean genius. 
If he wrote concerning witches and apparitions; who, in that age, did 
wt admit the reality of theſe fiftitious beings? If he has compoſed a 
commentary on the Revelations, and proved the pope to be Antichriſt ; 
may not a ſimiliar reproach be extended to the famous Napier ; and even 
to Newton, at a time when learning was much more advanced than during 
the reign of James ? From the groſlneſs of its ſuperſtitions, we may infer 
the ignorance of an age; but never ſhould pronounce concerning the folly 
of an individual, from his admitting popular errors, conſecrated by the ap- 
pearance of religion. 


Sven a ſuperiority do the purſuits of literature poſſeſs above every 
ether occupation, that even he who attains but a mediocrity in them, 
merits the pre-eminence above thoſe that excel the moſt in the common and 
wlgar profeſſions. The ſpeaker of the houſe of commons is uſually an 
eminent lawyer; yet the harangue of his Majeſty will always be found 
much ſuperior to that of the ſpeaker, in every parliament during this 
reign, 


Evexy ſcience, as well as polite literature, muſt be conſidered as being 
yet in its infancy, Scholaſtic learning and polemical divinity retarded the 
growth of all true knowledge. Sir Henry Saville, in the preamble of that 
feed by which he annexed a ſalary to the mathematical and aſtronomical 
poteſſors in Oxford, ſays, that geometry was almoſt totally abandoned 
ind unknown in England o. The beſt learning of that age was the ſtudy 
of the ancients. Caſaubon, eminent for this ſpecies of knowledge, was in- 
ited over from France by James, and encouraged by a penſion of gool. a- 
Jar, as well as by church preferments v. The famous Antonio di Dom- 
nis archbiſhop of Spalatro, no deſpicable philoſopher, came likewiſe into 
Lagland, and afforded great triumph to the nation, by their gaining ſo 
conliderable a proſelyte from the papiſts. But the mortification followed 
ſoon aſter: The archbiſhop, though advanced to ſome eccleſiaſtical pre- 
ierments\, received not encouragement ſufficient to ſatisfy his ambition: 
lie made his eſcape into Italy, where he died in confinement. 


2 Ny R 5 1 
Imer, tom. xvii p. 217, P bid. p. 709 7 Rymer, tom XxV!1. p. 95. 
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CHARLES I. 
CHAP. L. 


4 parliament at Weſtminſter — 4t Oxford 


Naval expedition againſt 


Spain Second parliament Impeachment of Buckingham ———— 
Violent meaſures of the court —— War with France—— Expedition to the 
1 70 Rb: 


O ſooner had Charles taken into his hands the reins 
of government, than he ſhowed an impatience to aſ- Mor 3 
ſemble the great council of the nation; and he would glad- . 
lr, for the ſake of diſpatch, have called together the ſame parliament, 
which had ſitten under his father, and which lay at that time under pro- 
| rogation, But being told that this meaſure would appear unuſual, he iſ- 
ſued writs for ſummoning a new parliament on the 7th of 
May; and it was not without regret that the arrival of the 2 
princeſs Henrietta, whom he had eſpouſed by proxy, obliged ment at 
lim to delay, by repeated prorogations, their meeting till the Are 
eighteenth of June, when. they aſſembled at Weſtminſter for 
the diſpatch of buſineſs. The young prince, unexperienced and impoli- 
tic, regarded as fincere all the praiſes and eareſſes with which he had been 
laded, while active in procuring the rupture with the houſe of Auſtria, 
Aud beſides that he laboured under great neceſſities, he haſtened with ala- 
city to a period when he might receive the moſt undoubred teſtimony of 
th: dutiful attachment of his ſubjects. His diſcourſe to the parliament 
vas full of fimplicity and cordiality. He lightly mentioned the occaſion 
wluch he had for ſupply”. He employed no intrigue to influence the 
lufrages of the members. He would not even allow the officers of the 
donn, who had ſeats in the houſe, to mention any particular ſum which 
Woht be expected by him. Secure of the aff2Rions of the commons, he 
vas reſolved that their bounty ſhould be entirely their own deed ; unaſked, | 
ulolicited ; the genuine fruit of ſincere confidence and regard. 


Tat houſe of commons accordingly took into conſideration the buſineſs 


I oy They knew that all the money granted by the laſt parliamens 
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had been expended on naval and military armaments ; and that great au. 


ticipations were likewiſe made on the revenues of the crown. They were 
not ignorant that Charles was loaded with a large debt, coutracted by 
his father, who had borrowed money both from his own ſubjects, and 
from foreign princes. They had learned by experience, that the public 
revenue could with difficulty maintain the dignity of the crown, even un- 
der the ordinary charges of government. They were ſenſible, that the 
preſent war was, very lately, the reſult of their own importunate applica- 
tions and intreaties, and that they had ſolemnly engaged to ſupport their 
ſovereign in the management of it. They were acquainted with the diff. 
culty of military enterprizes, directed againſt the whole houſe of Auſtria; 
againſt the king of Spain, poſſeſſed of the greateſt riches and molt exten. 
five dominions of any prince in Europe; againſt the emperor Ferdinand, 
hitherto the moſt fortunate monarch of his age, who had ſubdued and 
aſtoniſhed Germany by the rapidity of his victories. Deep impreſſion 
they ſaw, muſt be made by the Engliſh ſword, and a vigorous offenſive 
war be waged againſt theſe mighty potentates, ere they would refign a 
principality, which they had now fully ſubdued, and which they held in 
ſccure poſſeſſion, by its being ſurrounded with all their other territories, 


To anſwer, therefore, all theſe great and important ends; to ſatisfy 
their young king in the firſt requeſt which he made them; to prove ther 
ſenſe of the many royal virtues, particularly œconomy, with which 
Charles was endowed ; the houſe of commons, conducted by the wiſeſt an 
ableſt ſenators that had ever flouriſhed in England, thought proper to 
confer on the king a ſupply of two ſubſidies, amounting to 112,500 


pounds *. 


Ta1s meaſure, which diſcovers rather a cruel mockery of Charles, than 
any ſerious deſign of ſupporting him, appears ſs extraordinary, when cot 
ſidered in all its circumſtances, that it naturally ſummons up our attention, 
and raiſes an enquiry concerning the cauſes of a conduct, unprecedeniet 
in an Engliſh parliament. So numerous an Aſſembly, compoſed of per 
ſons of various diſpoſitions, was not, it is probable, wholly influenced by 
the ſame motives; and few declared openly their true reaſon. We ſhall, 
therefore, approach nearer to the truth, if we mention all the views, which 
the preſent conjuncture could ſuggelt to them. 


Ir is not to be doubted, but ſpleen and ill-will agaiuſt the duke of 
Buckingham had an influence with many, So vaſt and rapid a fortune, 
ſo little merited, could not fail to excite public envy ; and, however men's 
hatred might have beca ſuſpended for a moment, while the duke's col 
duct ſeemed to gratify their paſſions and their prejudices, it was impol 


A ſubſidy was now fallen to about 56,000 pounds, Cabala, P. 224. firſt edit. 
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able for him long to preſerve the affections of the people. His influence 
over the modeſty of Charles exceeded even that which he had acquired o- 
ver the weakneſs of James; nor was any public meaſure conducted but 
by his counſel and direction- His vehement temper prompted him to 
raiſe ſuddenly, to the higheſt elevation, his flatterers and dependents, 
And upon the leaſt occaſion of diſpleaſure, he threw them down with e- 
qual impetuoſity and violence. Implacable in his hatred ; fickle in his 
friendſhips : All men were either regarded as his enemies, or dreaded ſoon 
to become ſuch. The whole power of the kingdom was graſped by his 
inſatiable hand; while he both engroſſed the intire confidence of his maſ- 
ter, and held, inveſted in his ſiugle perſon, the moſt conſiderable offices 
of the crown. 


Howeves the ill-humour of the commons might have been encreaſed 
by theſe conſiderations, we are not to ſuppoſe them the, ſole motives. 
The laſt parliament of James, amidſt all their joy and feſtivity, had given 
him a ſupply very diſproportioned to his demand and to the occaſion; 
And, as every houſe of commons, which was elected during forty years, 
ſucceeded to all the paſſions and principles of their predeceſſors z we ought 
rather to account for this obſtinacy from the general ſituation of the king- 
dom during that whole period, than from any circumſtances which attend- 
ell this particular conjuncture. 


Taz nation was very little accuſtomed at that time to the burthen of 
taxes, and had never opened their purſes in any degree for ſupporting 
their ſovereign, Even Elizabeth, notwithſtanding her vigour and fruga- 
lity, and the neceſſary wars in which ſhe was engaged, had reaſon to com- 
plain of the commons in this particular ; nor could the authority of that 
princeſs, which was otherwiſe almoſt abſolute, ever extort from them the 
requiſite ſupplies. Habits, more than reaſon, we find in every thing, to 
be the governing principle of mankind. In this view likewiſe the ſinking 
et the value of ſubſidies muſt be conſidered as a loſs to the king. The 
parliament ſwayed by cuſtom would not augment their number in the 
lame proportion, 


Tus puritanical party, though diſguiſed, had a great authority over the 
kingdom; and many of the leaders among the commons had ſecretly em- 
braced the rigid tenets of that ſc. All theſe were diſguſted with the 
court, both by the prevalence of the principles of civil liberty eſſential to 
their party ; and on account of the reſtraint, under which they were held 
by the eſtabliſhed bierarchy. In order to fortify himſclf againſt the reſent- 
weut of James, Buckingham had affected popularity, and entered into the 
cabals of the puritans: But, being ſecure of the confidence of Charles, he 
bad ſince abandoned this party; and, on that account, was the more expo- 
ed ta their hat red and reſentment. T hough the religious ſchemes of | mas 
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ny of the puritans, when explained, appear pretty frivolous, we are nt 
thence tv imagine, that they were purſued by none but perſons of weak 
underſtandings. Some men of the greateſt parts and moſt extenſin 
knowledge that the nation, at this time, produced, could not enjoy any 
peace of mind ; becauſe obliged to hear prayers offered up to the Divinity 
by a prieſt covered with a white linen veſtment. 

Tut match with France and the articles in favour of catholics, which 
were ſuſpected to"be in the treaty, were likewiſe cauſes of diſguſt to thi 
whole party : 'Though it muſt be remarked, that the connections with 
that crown were much leſs obnoxious to the proteſtaats, and lefs agreeable 
to the catholics,than the alliance formerly projected with Spain, and were 
therefore received rather with pleaſure than diſſatisfaction. 


To all theſe cauſes we muſt yet add another, of conſiderable moment, 
The houſe of commons, we may obſerve, was almoſt entirely governed by 
a ſet of men of the moſt uncommon capacity and the largeſt views; Men 
who were now formed into a regular party, and united, as well by fixed 
aims and projects, as by the hardſhips which ſome of them had undergone 
in proſecution of them. Among theſe we may mention the names of dit 
Edward Coke, Sir Edwin Sandys, Sir Robert Philips, Sir Francis Sey. 
mour, Sir Dudley Digges, Sir John Elliot, Sir Thomas Wentworth, Mr, 
Selden, and Mr. Pym. Animated with a warm regard to liberty, 
theſe generous patriots ſaw with regret an unbounded power exerciſed by 
the crown, and were rcſolved to ſeize the opportunity, which the king's 
neceflities offered them, of reducing the prerogative within more realon- 
able compaſs. Though their anceſtors had blindly given way to practica 
and precedents favourable to kingly power, and had been able, notwith- 
ſtanding, to preſerve ſome ſmall remains of liberty; it would be impoſlible 
they thought, when all theſe pretenſions were methodized and proſecuted 
by the encreaſing knowledge of the age, to maintain any ſhadow of pop- 
lar government, in oppoſition to ſuch unlimited authority in the ſovereigh, 
It was neceſſary to fix a choice : Either to abandon entirely the privileg® 
of the people, or to ſecure them by firmer and more preciſe barriers than 
the conſtitution had hitherto provided for them. In this dilemma, me 
of ſuch aſpiring geniuſes and ſuch independent fortunes could not long del 
berate: They boldly embraced the fide of freedom, and reſolved to galt 
no ſupplies to their neceſſitous prince, without extorting conceſſions in fas 
vour of civil liberty, The end, they eſteemed beneficent and noble: The 
means, regular and conſtitutional. 'T'o grant or refuſe ſupplies was the uu. 
doubted privilege of the commons. And as all human governments, pt 
cularly thoſe of a mixed frame, are in continual fluctuation, it was as natur, 
in their opinion, and allowable, for popular aſſemblies to take advantage ot 
favourable incidents, in order to ſecure the ſubject; as for monarchs, order 
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to ettend their own authority. With ple aſure they beheld the king involved 
in a foreign war, which rendered him every day more dependent on the par- 
lament ; while at the ſame time the ſituation of the kingdom, even with- 
out any military preparations, gave it ſufficient ſecurity againſt all invaſion 
from foreigners. Perhaps too, it had partly proceeded from expectations 
of this nature, that the popular leaders had been ſo urgent for a rupture 
with Spain; nor is it credible, that religious zeal could fo far have blind- 
ed all them as to make them diſcover, in ſuch a meaſure, any appearance 
of necefſity, or any hopes of ſucceſs, 

Bur, however natural all theſe ſentiments might appear to the country 
party, it is not to be imagined, that Charles would eatertain the ſame 1deas. 
Strongly prejudiced in favour of the duke, whom he had heard ſo highly 
extolled in parliament, he could not conjeQure the cauſe of ſo ſudden an 
alteration of their opinions. And when the war, which they themſelves 
had ſo earneſtly ſolicited, was at laſt commenced, the immediate deſertion 
of their ſovereign could not but ſeem very unaccountable. Even though 
no farther motive had been ſuſpected, the refuſal of ſupply in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, would naturally to him appear cruel and deceitful : But when he 
perceived, that this meaſure proceeded from an intention of encroaching 
on his authority, he failed not to regard theſe aims as highly criminal and 
trattorous. Thoſe lofty ideas of monarchical power, which were very 
commonly adopted during that age, and to which the ambiguous nature 
of the Engliſh conſtitution, gave ſo plauſible an appearance, were firmly 
rixetted in Charles; and however moderate his temper, the natural and 
unavoidable prepoſſeſſions of ſelf. love, joined to the late uniform precedents 


in fayour of prerogative, had made him regard his political tenets as cer- 


tin and uncontroverted. Taught to conſider even the antient laws aud 
eonllitution more as lines to direct his conduct than barriers to with- 
ſtand his power: a conſpiracy to erect new ramparts, in order to ſtraiten 
lus authority, appeared but one degree removed from open ſedition and 
rebellion. So atrocious in his eyes was ſuch a deſign, that he 
ſeems even unwilling to impute it to the commons : And, Wn 10 
tho” he was conſtrained to adjourn the parliament by reaſon * 
of the plague which at that time raged in London; he immediately re- 
allembled them at Oxford, and made a new attempt to gain 
lrom them ſome ſupplies in ſuch an urgent neceſſity. 
CHARLES now found himſelf obliged to depart from that Par lia ment 
delicacy which he had formerly maintained. -By himſelf 88 
or his miniſters, he entered into a particular detail, 
both of the alliances which he had formed, and of the military epera- 
lions which he had projected . He told the parilament, that by a 
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promiſe of ſubſidies, he had engaged the king of Denmark to take part in 
the war; that this monarch intended to enter Germany by the north, 
and to rouze to arms thoſe princes, who impatiently longed for an oppor. 
tunity of aſſerting the liberty of the empire ; that Mansfeldt had under. 
taken to penetrate with an Engliſh army into the Palatinate, and by that 
quarter to excite the members of the evangelical union; that the ſtate 
mult be ſupported 1 in the unequal warfare which they maintained with 
Spain; that no leſs a ſum than 700,000 pounds a year had been found, by 
computation, requiſite for all theſe purpoſes ; that the maintenance of the 
fleet and the defence of Ireland demanded an annual expence of 400, 000 
pounds; that he himſelf had already exhauſted and anticipated, in the 
public ſervice, his whole revenue, and had ſcarcely left ſufficient for the 
daily ſubſiſtence of himſelf and his family *; that on his acceſſion to the 
crown, he found a debt of above 300,000 pounds, contracted” by his fa 
ther in ſupport of the Palatine 5 and that, while prince of Wales, he had 
bimſelf contracted debts, notwithſtanding lus great frugality, to the amount 
of 70,000 pounds, which he had expended entirely on naval and military 
armaments. After mentioning all theſe ſacts, the king even condeſcended 
to uſe entreaties. He ſaid, that this requeſt was the firſt that he had ever 
made them; that he was young and in the commencement of his reign; 
and. if he now met with kind and dutiful uſage, it would endear to hin 
the uſe of parliaments, and would for ever preſerve an entire harmony be- 
tween him and his people * N 
To theſe reaſons the commons remained inexorable. Notwithſtanding 
that the king's meaſures, on the ſuppoſition of a foreign war, which ther 
had conſtantly demanded, were altogether unexceptionable, they vbllt 
nately refuſed any farther aid. Some members favourable to the court 
having inſiſted on an addition of two fifteenths tothe former ſupply, ere 
this pittance was refuſed * ; though it was known that a flect and arny 
were lying at Portſmouth, in great want of pay and proviſions; and that 
Buckingham the admiral, and the treaſurer of the navy, had advanced on 
their own credit near a hundred thouſand pounds for the ſca ſervice 
Beſides all their other motives, the houſe of commons had mad? 4 dl. 
covery, which, as they wanted but a pretence for their refuſal, inflamed 
them againſt the court and againſt the duke of Buckingbam. 


Wurx James deſerted the Spaniſh alliance, and courted that of Francy, 
he had promiſed to furniſh Lewis, who was entirely deſtitute of nan 
forec, with one ſhip of war, together with ſeven armed veſſels, hired {rom 
the merchants. 'Theſe the French court had pretended they would em- 
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vol. vi. p. 399. Franklyn, p. 108, 109. Journ. 10 Aug. 1625. 
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ploy againſt the Genoeſe, who being firm and uſeful allies to the Spaniſh 
monarchy, were naturally regarded with an evil eye, both by the king of 
France and of England. When theſe veſſels, by Charles's orders, arrived 
it Diepe, there aroſe a ſtrong ſuſpicion, that they were to ſerve againſt 
Rochelle. The ſailors were inflamed. That race of men, who are at 
preſent both careleſs and ignorant in all matters of religion, were at that 
tine only ignorant. They drew up a remonſtrance to Pennington their com- 
mander ; and figning all their names 1a a circle, leſt he {ould diſcover the 
ringleaders, they laid it under bis prayer book. Pennington declared, that 
he would rather be hanged in England for diſobedience, than fight againſt 
his brother proteſtants in France, The whole ſquadron failed immediate- 
ly to the Downs. They received new orders from the duke of Bucking- 
ham to return to Diepe. As the duke knew, that authority alone would 
not ſuffice, he employed much art and many ſubtilities to engage them to 
obedience ; and a rumour which was ſpread, that peace had been concluded 
between the French king and the hugonots, aſſiſted him in his purpoſe, 
When they arrived at Diepe, they found that they had been deceived. 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who commanded one of the veſſels, broke 
thro” and returned to England. All the officers and ſailors of all the o- 
ther ſhips, notwithitanding great offers made them by the French, immedi- 
ately deſerted. One gunner alone preferred duty towards his king to the 
cauſe of religion; and he was afterwards killed in charging a cannon be- 
fore Rochelle 2. The care which hiſtorians have taken to record this fri- 
yolous event, proves with what pleaſure the news was received by the 
nation. 


Tat houſe of commons, when informed of theſe tranſactions ſhowed 
the ſame attachment with the ſailors for the proteſtant religion; nor was 
their zeal much better guided by reaſon and ſound policy. It was not 
conſidered, that it was highly probable the king and the duke themſelves 
lad here been deceived by the artifices of France, nor had they any hoſtile 


intention againſt the Hugonots ; that, were it otherwiſe, yet might their 


meaſures he juſtified by the moſt obvious and molt received maxims of civil 
policy ; that, if the force of Spain were really ſo exorbitant as the com- 
mons imagined, the French monarch was the only prince that could 
oppoſe its progreſs, and preſerve the balance of Europe; that his po- 
er was at preſent fettered by the Hugonots, who, being poſſeſſed of 


* oy * . . 
many privileges and even of fortified towns, formed an empire with- 


in his empire, and kept him in perpetual jealouſy and inquietude ; that 


mn inlarrection had been at that time, wantonly and voluntarily, for- 
med by their leaders, who, being diſguſted in ſome court-intrigue, took 
arantage of the never-failing pretence of religion, in order to cover their 
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rebellion; that the Dutch, influenced by theſe views, had ordered a ſqua. 
dron of twenty ſhips to join the French fleet, employed againſt the inhz. 
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bitants of Rochelle d; that the Spaniſh monarch, ſenſible of the ſame con. 


Sequences, ſecretly n the proteſtants in France; and that all prin. 


ces had ever ſacrificed to reaſons of ſtate the intereſts of their religion in 
foreign countries. All theſe obvious conſiderations had no influence, 
Great murmurs and diſcontents {till prevailed in parliament. The Hugonots 
though they had no ground of complaint againſt the French court, were 
thought to be as much entitled to aſſiſlance from England, as if they had 
taken armg in defence of their liberties and religion againſt the perſecuting 
rage of the  catholics. And it plainly appears from this incident, as well 
as from many others, that, of all the European nations, the Britiſh were 
at that time, and till long after, the moſt under the influence of that religi. 
ous ſpirit, which. tends rather to inflame bigotry than encreaſe peace and 


mutual charity. 
On this occaſion, the commons renewed their eternal complaints - 


gainſt the growth of popery, which was ever the chief of their grievance, 
and now their only one . They demanded a ſtrict execution of the pe. 
nal laws againſt the catholics, and remonſtrated againſt ſome late pardons 
granted to prieſts, They attacked Montague, one of the king's chap- 
lains, on account of a moderate book, which he had lately publiſhed, and 
which, to their great difguſt, ſaved virtuous catholics, as well as other 
Chriſtians, from eternal rorments *. Charles gave them a gracious anda 
compliant anſwer to all their remonſtrances. He was however, in his 
heart extremely averſe to theſe furious meaſures. Though a determined 
proteſtant, by principle as well as inclination, he had entertained no vio- 
lent horror againſt popery ; and a little humanity, he thought, was due by 
the nation to the religion of their anceſtors, That degree of liberty, 
which is now indulged to catholics, though a party much more obnoxious 
than during the reign of the Stuarts, it ſuited neither with Charles's ſents 
ments, nor the humour of the age, to allow them. An abatement of the more 
rigorous laws was all he intended; and his engagements with France, not. 
withſtanding that their regular execution had never been promiſed or ex: 
pected, required of him ſome indulgence. But ſo unfortunate was this 
prince, that no meaſure, embraced during this whole reign, was ever at 
tended with more unhappy and more fatal conſequences. 

Tax extreme rage againſt popery was a ſure characteriſtie of puritaniin. 
The houſe of commons diſcovered other infallible ſymptoms of the preva- 
lence of that party. They petitioned the king for replacing ſuch able 


clergy as had been filenced for want of conformity to the ceremonies! 
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They alſo enacted laws for the ſtrict obſervance of Sunday which the 
Puritans affected to call the Sabbath, and which they ſanRified by the 
moſt melancholy indolence 5. It is to be remarked, that the different ap- 
pellations of this feſtival were at that time known ſymbols of the different 
ies. | 

or king, finding that the parliament was reſolved to grant him no ſup - 
ply, and would furniſh him with nothing but empty proteitations of du- 
ty®, or diſagreeable complaints of grievances ; took advantage of the 
plague \, which began to appear at Oxford, and on that pretence, immedia- 
tely diſſolyed them. By finiſhing the ſeſſion with a diſſolution, inſtead of 
prorogation, he ſuſficiently expreſſed his diſpleaſure at their conduct. 


Toſupply the want of parliamentary aids, Charles iſſued privy- 
ſeals for borrowing money from his ſubjects . The advantage 2 3 
reaped by this expedient was a ſmall compenſation for the 
diſguſt which it occaſioned : By means, however, of that ſupply, and 
by other expedients, he was, though with difficulty, enabled to ga... 
equip his fleet, It conſiſted of eighty veſſcls, great and ſmall ; 
and carited on board an army of 10,000 men. Sir Edward Cecil, lately 
created Viſcount Wimbleton, was entruſted with the command. 
He failed immediately for Cadiz, and found the bay full of 2 "gt 
Spaniſh ſhips of great value. He either neglected to attack Eainſt Spain. 
theſe ſhips, or attempted it prepoſterouſly, The army was landed, and 
a fort taken: But the undiſciplined ſoldiers, finding ſtore of wine, could 
not be reſtrained from the utmoſt exceſſes. Farther tay appearing fruit- 
les, they were reimbarked ; and the fleet put to ſea with an intention of 
intercepting the Spaniſh gallcons. But the plague having ſeiz- 
ed the ſeamen and ſoldiers, they were obliged to abandon all 
bopes of this prize, and return to England. Loud complaints were made 
wainlt the court for entruſting ſo important a command to a man like 
Cecil, whom, though he poſſeſſed great experience, the people, judging by 


tle event, efleemed of flender capacity l. 


CHARLES, having failed of ſo rich a prize, was obliged again to 1626 
ave recoule to a Parliament. Though the ill ſucceſs of his enter- 2 
prizes diminiſhed his authority, and ſhowed every day more plainly the 


* I Car, I. cap. 1 Journ. 21 June, 1615.” h Franklyn, p. 113. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 190. 
The plague was rea iy ſo violcut, that it had been moved in the houſe, at the begin- 


* the ſeſſion, to petition the king to aCjourn them. Journ. 21 June, 1625. Sa 
= mpoſlible to enter upon grievances, even if there had been any. The only bu- 

2 of the parliament was to give ſupply, which was ſo much wanted by the king, 

n order to carry on the war in which they had engaged him. 
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imprudence of the Spaniſh war; though the increaſe of his neceſſities ren. 
dered him more dependent, and more expoſed to the encroachments of the 
commons; he was reſolved to try once more that regular and con ſtitut. 

onal expedient for ſupply. Perhaps too, a little political 
9 art, which at that time he practiſed, was much truſted to. 
liament. He had named four popular leaders, ſheriffs of counties; Sir 
Edward Coke, Sir Robert Philips, Sir Thomas Wentworth, and Sir 
Francis Seymour; and, though the queſtion had been formerly much 
contelted w, he thought that he had by that means incapacitated then 
from being elected members. But his intention being ſo evident, rather 
pat the commons more upon their guard. Enow of patriots {till remained 
to kept up the ill humour of the houſe 3 and men needed but little in. 
ſtruction or rhetoric to recommend to them practices, which encreaſed 
The weakneſs of the court 
alſo could not more evidently appear, than by its being reduced to uſe {4 
ineffectual an expedicat, in order to obtain an influence over the commom. 


their own importance and conſideration. 


Tux views, therefore, of the laſt parliament were immed- 
ately adopted; as if the ſame men had been every where 6 
lected, and no time had intervened fince their meeting. When the king 
laid before the houſe his neceſſities, and aſked for ſupply, they immediately 
voted him three ſubſidies and three fifteenths ; and though they after 
wards added one ſubſidy more, the ſum was little proportioned to the great- 


February 6. 


nefs of the occaſion, and ill fitted to promote thoſe views of ſucceſs and 
glory, for which the young prince, in his firſt enterprize, ſo ardently long: 
ed. But this circumſtance was not the moſt diſagreeable one. The 
ſupply was only voted by the commons. The paſſage of that vote into 
law was reſerved till the end of the ſeſſion a. A condition was thereby 
made, in a very undiſguiſed manner, with their ſovereign, Under colour 
of redreſſing grievances, which, during this ſhort reign, could not be vc 
numerous; they were to proceed in regulating and controuling every pat! 
of government, which diſpleaſed them: And if the king either cut them 
ſhort in this undertaking, or refuſed compliance with their demands, be 
mull not expect any ſupply from the commons. Great diſſatisfaction was 
expreſſed by Charles at a treatment, which he deemed fo harſh and ut 
dutiful . But his urgent neceſſities obliged him to ſubmit ; and he wait 
ed with patience, obſerving to what fide they would turn themſelves. 


m Tt is always an expreſs clauſe in the writ of ſummors, th-t no ſheriff ſhall be cheſa 
but the contrary practice had often prevailed. D'Ewes, p. 38. Yet ſtill great douvts 
wete entertained on this head, See Journ. 9 April, 1614. 


n Tonrn. 27 March, 1626, © Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. vi-p-44 
Ruſh worth, vol. i. p. 224. 
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Cult. L. CHARLES I: 139 


Tus duke of Buckingham, formerly obnoxious to the public Oe 
became every day more unpopular, by the ſymptoms which ap- ment of 
peared both of his want of temper and prudence, and of the 3 
vncontrouled aſcendant, which he had acquired over his maſter b. 

Two violent attacks he was obliged this ſeſſion to ſuſtain; one from the 
earl of Briſtol, another from the houſe of commons. | 

As long as James lived, Briſtol, ſecure of the concealed favour of that 
monarch, had expreſſed all duty and obedience; in expeQation that an 
opportunity would offer of re. inſtating himſelf in his former credit and au- 
He ſubmitted 
tothe king's commands of remaining at his country- ſeat, and of abſent- 
ing himſelf from parliament. © Many trials he made to regain the good 


thority, Lven after Charles's acceſſion, he deſpaired not. 


opinion of his maſter ; but finding them all fruitleſs, and obſerving Charles 
to be entirely governed by Buckingham, his implacable enemy, he reſolv- 
el no longer to keep any meaſures with the court. A new ſpirit, he ſaw, 
and a new power ariſing in the nation; and to theſe he was determined 
for the future to truſt for his ſecurity and protection. 


Wyrx the parliament was ſummoned, Charles, by a ſtretch of preroga- 
tire, had given orders that no writ, as is cuſtomary, ſhould be ſent to Briſ- 
tol . That nobleman applied to the houſe of lords by petition ; and crav- 
ed their good offices with the king for obtaining what was his due as a 
His writ was ſent him; but accompanied with a let- 
ter {rom the lord keeper, Coventry, commanding him, in the king's name, 


peer of the realm, 


to abſent himſelf from parliament. This letter Briſtol conveyed to the 
lords, and aſked advice how to proceed in ſo delicate a ſituation 7. The 
Provoked at 
theſe repeated inſtances of rigour, which the court denominated contu- 


king's prohibition was withdrawn, and Briſtol took his ſeat. 


macy, Charles ordered his attorney-general to enter an accuſation of high 
treaſon againſt him. By way of recrimination, Briſtol accuſed Bucking- 
of high treaſon. Both the earl's defence of himſelf and accuſation of the 
duke remains; and together with ſome original letters ſtill extant, con- 
tan the ſulleſt and molt authentic account of all the negociations with the 
houſe of Aullria, From the whole, the great imprudence of the duke 
evidently appears, and the ſway of his ungovernable paſſions; but it would 
be difficult to colle& thence any action, which in the eye of the law could 
be deemed a crime ; much leſs could ſubjeRt him to the penalty of treaſon. 

Taz impeachment of the commons was {till leſs dangerous to the duke, 
were it eſtimated by the ſtandard of law and equity. The houſe, aſter hav- 

PHis credit with the king had given him ſuch influence, that he nad no lefsthan 
twenty proxics granted him this parl:ament by ſo many peers; which occaſioned a vote 


Vat no peer ſhovid have two proxies. The earl of Leiceſter in 1535 had once ten 
Pots, D'Ewes, p. 314. 


* Ruſhworth, vol. i- p. 236. 7 Ibid. vol i. p. 237. Franklyn, p. 120, &c. 


Ruſh worth vol. i. p. 256. 262, 263. &c, Franklyn, p. 125. &c. 
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ing voted, upon ſome queries of Dr. Turner's that common fame was a ſuf 
ficient ground of accuſation by the commons i, proceeded to frame regular x. 
ticles againſt Buckingham. They accuſed him, of having united many 
offices in his perſon ; of having bought two of them; of neglecting to 
guard the ſeas, inſomuch that many merchant-ſhips had fallen into th; 
hands of the enemy; of delivering ſhips to the French king, in order to 
ſerve againſt the Hugonots; of being employed in the ſale of honours ani 
offices; of accepting extenſive grants from the crown ; of procuring many 
titles of honour for his kindred ; and of admmniſtering phyſic to the late 
king without acquainting his phyſicians. All theſe articles appear, fron 
comparing the accuſation and reply, to be either frivolous, or falſe, or 
both*. The only charge, which could be regarded as important, was, that 
he had extorted a fum of ten thouſand pounds from the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, and that he had confiſcate> ſome goods belonging to French mer. 
chants, on pretence of their being the property of Spaniſh. The impeach. 
ment never came to a full determination; ſo that it is difficult for us t 
give a decifive opinion with regard to theſe articles: But it mult be con- 
feſſed, that the duke's anſwer in theſe particulars, as in all the reſt, is 
clear and ſatisfactory, that it is impoſſible to refuſe our aſſent to it. Hi 
faults and blemiſhes were in many reſpects very great; but rapacity and 
avarice were vices, with which he was entirely unacquainted, 


Ir is remarkable, that the commons, though ſo much at a loſs to find 
articles of charge againſt Buckingham, never adopted Briſtol's accuſation, 
or impeached the duke for his conduct in the Spaniſh treaty, the mol 
blameable circumſtance in his whole life. He had reaſon to believe the 
Spaniards ſincere in their profeſſions ; yet, in order to gratify his pricate 
paſſions, he had hurried his maſter and his country into a war pernicious to 
the intereſts of both. But ſo rivetted throughout the nation were the 
prejudices with regard to Spaniſh deceit and falſehood, that very few of 
the commons ſeem as yet to have been convinced that they had been fe 
duced by Buckingham's narrative: A certain proof that a diſcovery oſ th 
nature was not, as is imagined by ſeveral hiſtorians, the cauſe of ſo ſudden 
and] ſurpriſing a variation in the meaſures of the parliament . 


Writs the commons were thus warmly engaged againſt Buckingham, 
the king ſeemed Cefirous of embracing every opportunity, by which be 
could expreſs a contempt and diſregard for them. No one was at that 
time ſufficiently ſenſible of the great weight which the commons bore i 
the balance of the conſtitution. The hiſtory of England had never hither- 
to afforded one inſtance, where any great movement or revolution had pto- 


7 Ruſhwerth, vol. i. p. 2179. Whitlocke. p. . * Ruſhworth, vol. i. P. 306 &. 
875+ &c. Jourv. 25 March, 1626. *Whitlocke,p. 7, See note TI at the end ef 
the volume. a 
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-eeded from the lower houſe. - And as their rank, both conſidered in a 
body and as individuals, was but the ſecond in the kingdom; nothing leſs 
than fatal experience could engage the Engliſh princes to pay a due regard 
to the inclinations of that formidable aſſembly. 


Tus carl of Suffolk, chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge, dying 
about this time, Buckingham, though lying under impeachment, was yet, 
by means of court-intereſt, choſen in his place. The commons reſented 
and loudly complained of this affront ; and the more to enrage them, the 
king himſelf wrote a letter to. the univerſity, extolling the duke and giv- 
Ing them thanks for his election *. 


Tas lord keeper, in the king's name, expreſsly commanded the houſe 
not tomeddle with his miniſter and ſervant, Buckingham ; and ordered 
them to finiſh, in a few days, the bill, which they had begun for the ſubſi - 
dies, and to make ſome addition to them; otherwiſe they muſt not expect 
to fit any longer x. And though theſe harſh commands were endeavour- 
ed to be explained and mollified, a few days aſter, by a ſpeech of Bucking- 
lam's?, they failed not to leave a diſagreeable impreſſion behind them. 


Besiołs a more ſtately ſtile, which Charles in general affected to this 
parliament than to the laſt, he went ſo far, in a meſſage, as to threaten 
the commons, that, if they did not furniſh him with ſupplies, he ſhould be 
obliged to try new counſels, This language was ſufficiently clear: Yet, leſt 
any ambiguity ſhould remain, Sir Dudley Carleton, vice-chamberlain, took 
care to explain it. pray you conhder,” ſaid he, „what theſe new 
„ counſels are or may be. I fear to declare thoſe that I conceive. In all 
* Chriſtian kingdoms, you know that parliaments were in uſe anciently, 
* by which thoſe kingdoms were governed in a molt flouriſhing manner 
until the monarchs began to know their own ſtrength, and, ſeeing the 
turbulent ſpirit of their parliaments, at length they, by little and little, 
began to ſtand on their prerogatives, and at laſt overthrew the parlia- 
ments, throughout Chriſtendom, except here only with us. Let 
* us be careful then to preſerve the king's good opinion of parliaments, 
* which bringeth ſuch happineſs to this nation, and makes us envied of all 
* others, while there is this ſweetneſs between his majefly and the com- 
* mons ; leſt we loſe the repute of a free people by our turbulency in par- 


% lament 2. Theſe imprudent ſuggeſtions rather gave warning than 
ruck terror. A precarious liberty, the commons thought, which was to 
be preſerved by unlimited complaiſance, was no liberty at all. And it was 
veceſfary, while yet in their power, to ſecure the conſtitution by ſuch in- 
vincible barriers, that no king or miniſter ſhould ever, for the future, dare 


" Ruſbworth, vol. i. p. 371. * Parl. Hiſt, vol. vi. p 44. Y 1d. Ibid 


. 451, Ruſhworth, vol. i p. 225. Frauklyr, p. 118. * Rullworth, vel, L p. 389. 
Whitlock e, p. 6. 
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to ſpeak ſuch a language to any parliament, or even entertain ſuch a py, 
ject againſt them. 


Two members of the houſe, Sir Dudley Digges and Sir John Elliot, 
who had been employed as managers of the impeacÞment againlt the duke 
were thrown into priſon . The commons immediately declared, that the 
would proceed no farther upon butineſs, till they had ſatisfaction in * 
privileges. Charles alledged, as the reaſon of this meature, certain ſeditioy 
expreſſions, which, he ſaid, had, in their accuſation of the duke, dropped 
from theſe members. Upon enquiry, it appeared, that no ſuch expre{ 
fion had been uſed ®, The members were releafed, and the king reapet 
no other benefit from this attempt than to exaſperate the houſe {till farther, 
and to ſhow ſome degree of precipitancy and indiſcretion. 


Moved by this example, the houſe of peers were rouzed from their iy 
activity; and claimed liberty for the earl of Arundel, who had been lach 
confined in the Tower. After many fruitleſs evaſions, the king, though 
ſomewhat ungracefully, was at laſt obliged to comply ©. And in this i. 
cident, it ſufficiently appeared, that the lords, how little ſoever incliced 
to popular courſes, were not wanting in a jult ſenſe of their own digi 
ty. 

Tux ill humour of the commons, thus wantonly irritated by the court 
and finding no gratification in the legal impeachment of Buckinghan, 
ſought other objects, on which it might exert itſelf, The never: failing ei 
of popery here ſerved them in ſtead. They again claimed the executia 
of the penal laws againſt catholies; and they preſented to the king 2 li 
of perſons, entruſted with offices, moſt of them inſignificant, who were c 
ther convicted or ſuſpected recuſants d. In this particular, they had, per 
haps, ſome reaſon to blame the king's conduct. He had promiled to tix 
laſt houſe of commons a redreſs of this religious grievance : But he was ph 
in imitation of his father, to imagine, that the parliament, when they fal 
ed of ſupplying his neceſſ ies, had, on their part, freed him from the ch 
ligation of a ſtrict performance. A new odium, likewiſe, by thele repre 
ſentations, was attempted to be thrown upon Buckingham. His mothes 
who had great influence over him, was a profeſſed catholic ; bis wit 
was not free from ſuſpicion: And the indulgence given to catholics wa 
courſe ſuppoſed to proceed entirely from his credit and authority. So violet 
was the bigotry of the times, that it was thought a ſufficient reaſon for db 
qualifying any one from holding an office, that his wife, or relativn,® 
companions, were papiſts, though he himſelf were a conformiſt ©. 


IT is remarkable, that perſecution was here chiefly puſhed on by la 


* Ruſhworth, vol. i.p. 356. d Id. ibid. p. 359. 361. Franklyn, 5. il 
© Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 363, 364, &c. Franklyn, p. 181. d Franky%] 
193. Ruſhworth. © Sec the liſt in Franklyn and Ruſhworth. 
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nen; and that the church was willing to have granted more liberty than 
would be allowed by the commons. The reconciling doctrines likewiſe 
of Montague failed not anew to meet with ſevere cenſures from that zealous 
aſſembly f. | 

Tux next attack, made by the commons, had it prevailed, would have 
proved deciſive. They were preparing a remonſtrance againſt the levying 
of tonnage and poundage without conſent of parliament. This article, to- 
ether with the new impoſitions laid on merchandize by James, conſtitut- 
ed neaf half of the crown-revenues ; and by depriving the king of theſe re- 
ſources, they would have reduced him to total ſubjection and dependence. 
While they retained ſuch a pledge, beſides the ſupply already promiſed, 
they were ſure that nothing could be refuſed them. Though after can- 
raſſing the matter near three months, they found themlelves utterly incap- 
able of fixing any legal crime upon the duke, they regarded him as an un- 
able and perhaps a dangerous miniller ; and they intended to preſent a pe- 
tition, which would then have been equivalent to acommand, for removing 
him from his majeſty's perſon and councils 5. 


Tur king was alarmed at the yoke which ke ſaw prepared for him. 
Buckingham's ſole guilt, he thought, was the being his friend and favours 
ite, All the other complaints againſt him were mere pretences. A lit- 
tle before he was the idol of the people. No new crime had ſince been 
diſcovered, After the moſt diligent enquiry, prompted by the greateſt 
malice, the ſmalleſt appearance of guilt could not be fixed upon him. What 
idea, he aſked, mult all mankind entertain of his honour, ſhould he ſacri- 
lice his innocent friend to pecuniary conſiderations ? What farther autho- 
rity ſhould he retain in the nation, were he capable, in the beginning of 
lis reign, to give, in ſo ſignal an inſtance, ſuch matter of triumph to his 
enemies, and diſcouragement to his adherents ? To-day, the commons pre- 
tend to wreſt his miniſter from him. To-morrow, they will attack ſome 
branch of his prerogative. By their remonſtrances, and promiſes, and 
proteſtations, they had engaged the crown in a war. As ſoon as they ſaw 
a retreat impoſſible, without waiting for new incidents, without covering 
tiemſelves with new pretences, they immediately deſerted him, and re- 
fuſed him all reaſonable ſapply. It was evident, that they deſired no- 
thing ſo much as to ſee him plunged in inextricable difficulties, of which 
they intended to take advantage. To ſuch deep perhdy, to ſuch unboun- 
ed uſurpations, it was neceſſary to oppoſe a proper firmneſs and reſolution. 
All encroachments on ſupreme power could only be reſiſted ſucceſsfully ou 
the firſt attempt, The ſovereign authority was, with ſome difficulty, re- 


' Ruſhyworth, vol. i. p. 209 # 1bid. vol. p. 400. Franklyn, p.199. 
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duced from its ancient and legal height; but when once puſhed dow, 
wards, it ſoon became contemptible, and would eaſily, by the continua 
of the ſame effort, now encouraged by ſucceſs, be carried to the lowe er. 
tremity. 

ProweTED by theſe plauſible motives, Charles was determined immed. 
ately to diſſolve the parliament. When this reſolution was known, the 
houſe of peers, whoſe compliant behaviour entitled them to ſome author 
with him, endeavoured to interpoſe '; and they petitioned him, that he 
would allow the parliament to fit ſome time longer. Not a moment lang, 
ericd the king haſtily * ; and he ſoon after ended the ſeſſion by a difſuly 
tion, 


As this meaſure was foreſcen, the commons took care to finih and dil. 
perſe their remonſtrance, which they intended as a juſtification of thei 
conduct to the people. The king likewiſe, on his part, publiſhed a & 
claration, in which he gave the reaſons of his diſagreement with the pr 
lament, and of their ſudden diffolution, before they had time to conclud 
any one act i. Theſe papers furniſhed the partizans on both ſides with an 
ple matter of apology or of recrimination. But all impartial men judged, 
« That the commons, though they had not as yet violated any law, yet 
& by their unpliableneſs and independence, were inſenſibly changing, per 
tec haps improving, the ſpirit and genius, while they preſcrved the forms d 
te the conſtitution: And that the king was acting altogether without ay 
« plan; running on in a road ſurrounded on all ſides with the moſt da 
tt gerous precipices, and concerting no proper meaſures, either for ſubnit 
« ting to the obſlinacy of the commons, or for ſubduing it.“ 


AFTEtR a breach with the parliament, which ſeemed ſo difficult tore 
pair, the only rational counſel, which Charles could purſue, was immediz 
tely to conclude a peace with Spain, and to render himſelf, as far as po 
fible, independent of his people, who diſcovered ſo little inclination toſup 
port him, or rather who ſeem to have formed a determined reſolution u 
abridge his authority. Nothing could be more eaſy in the execution 
than this meaſure, nor more agreeable to his own and to national interel. 
But, beſides the treaties and engagements, which he had entered into with 
Holland and Denmark, the king's thoughts were at this time averſe to 
pacific counſels. There are two circumſtances in Charles's character, {cen 
ingly incompatible, which attended him during the whole courſe of his 
reign, and were in part the cauſe of his misfortunes. He was very flea 
and even obſtinate in his purpoſe ; and he was eaſily governed, by reaſon 
of his facility, and of his deference to men much inferior to himſell both 


i Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 398. k Saunderſon's Life of Charles 1 P. 5b. 
1 Fianklzr, p. 203, &c Parl. Hiſt. vol. vii p. 300. 
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in morals and underſtanding, His great ends he inflexibly ma intained: 
But the means of attaining them, he readily received from his miniſters and 
favourites, though not always fortunate in his choice. The violent, im- 
petuous Buckingham, inflamed with a defire of revenge for injuries which 
he himſelf had committed, and animated with a love of glory which he had 
not talents to merit, had at this time, notwithſtanding his profuſe, licenti- 
ous life, acquired an invincible aſcendant over the virtuous and gentle tem- 
per of the king. 


Taz new counſels, which Charles bad mentioned to the parliament, 
were now to be tried, in order to ſupply his neceſſities, Had he poſſeſſed 
any military force, on which he could rely, it is not improbable, rhat he 
had at once taken off the maſk, and governed without any regard to par- 
lamentary privileges: So high an idea had he received of king- 


ly prerogative, and ſo contemptible a notion of the rights of 1626, 
thoſe popular aſſemblies, from which, he very naturally thought —— of 
he had met with ſuch ill uſage. But his army was new levied, the court. 


ill paid, and worſe diſciplined ; nowiſe ſuperior to the militia, 

who were much more numerous, and who were in a great meaſure under 
the influence of the country-gentlemen. It behoved him, therefore, to 
proceed cautiouſly, and to cover his enterprizes under the pretence of an- 
cient precedents, which conſidering the great authority commonly enjoyed 
by his predeceſſors, could not be wanting to him. 


A comM1$810N was openly granted to compound with the catholics, and 
agree for diſpenſing with the penal laws enacted againſt them w. By this 
expedient, the king both filled his coffers, and gratified his inclination of 
pring indulgence to theſe religioniſts : But he could not have employed 
ay branch of prerogative, which would have been more diſagreeable, or 
would have appeared more exceptionable, to his proteſtant ſubjects. 


Fron the nobility, he deſired aſſiſtance: From the city, he required a 
loan of 100,000 pounds, The former contributed lowly : But the latter, 
orering themſelves under many pretences and excuſes, gave him at laſt a 
lat r:ſuſal®, 

Is order to equip a fleet, a diſtribution, by order of council, was made 
0 al the maritime towns; and each of them was required, with the af- 
liſtance of the adjacent counties, to arm ſo many veſſels as were appointed 
em . The city of London was rated at twenty ſhips. This is the firſt 
Ippearance, in Charles's reign, of ſhip-money ; a taxation which- had once 
en impoſed by Elizabeth, but which afterwards, when carried ſome 


ps farther by Charles, created ſuch violent diſcontents. 
Vor. IV. K 
© Ruthworth, vol. i. p- 413. Whitlocke, p. 7. 


| a Ruſh worth, vol. i. p. 415. 
kiyn, p. 206, 9 Ruſhworth ut ſupra. 
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Ox ſome, loans were required : To others the way of beneyolene was th 
was propoſed : Methods ſapported by precedent, but always invidious, e was re] 
in times more ſubmiſſive and compliant. In the moſt abſolute goyen, and a 
ments, ſuch expedients would be regarded as irregular and unequal, was chi 

lar and 

Tus counſels for ſupply were conducted with ſome moderation; til mon, ſu 
news arrived, that a battle was fought between the king of Denmark a confine 
count Tilly, the Imperial general; in which the former was totally defeat his oppe 
ed. Money now, more than ever, became neceſſary, in order to repair b at cour 
great a breach in the alliance, and to ſupport a prince, who was ſo nearh markab 
allied to Charles, and who had been engaged in the war chiefly by the in of their 

1626. trigues, ſolicitations, and promiſes of the Engliſh monard, and not! 
25th. Aug. After ſome deliberation, an act of council was paſſed ; import take op 
ing, that as the urgency of affairs admitted not the way of par former! 

liament, the moſt ſpeedy, equal, and convenient method of ſupply way of religi 
a Grenerar Loa from the ſubject, according as every man was aſſcſſd ling und 
in the rolls of the laſt ſubſidy. That preciſe ſum was required, which each ſucceſs : 
would have paid, had the vote of four ſubſidies paſſed into a law: But cut War, 
was taken to inform the people, that the ſums exacted were not to be al ER 
led ſubſidies, but loans 4. Had any doubt remained, whether forced loan, ing ſubd 
however aut horiſed by precedent, fand even by flatute, were a violation d RY 
liberty, and muſt, by neceſſary conſequence, render all parliaments fupet rights a1 
fluous ; this was the proper expedient for opening the eyes of the whole u priſon v. 
tion. The example of Henry VIII. who had once, in his arbitrary rag plied by 
practiſed a like method of levying a regular ſupply, was generally deen es hos 
a very inſufficient authority. John H. 
Tut commiſſioners appointed to levy theſe loans, among other artida their ow: 

of ſecret inſtruction, were enjoined, * If any ſhall refuſe to lend, and ak woe rel 
« make delays or excuſes, and perſiſt in his obſtinacy, that they examine A of t 
& him upon oath, whether he has been dealt with to deny or reſufe tt — a 


« Jend, or make an excuſe for not lending? Who has dealt with him, at 


& what ſpeeches or perſuaſions were uſed to that purpoſe ? And that tit refuſing | 


tc alſo ſhall charge every ſuch perſon, in his majeſty's name, upon bus Tats « 
& legiance, not to diſcloſe to any one what his anſwer was *.” 80 viokt and the w 
an inquiſitorial power, ſo impracticable an attempt at ſecrecy, were duch pre; 
objects of indignation, and even, in ſome degree, of ridicule. Br the 
1 the nat: 
Tear religious prejudices might ſupport civil. authority, ſermons * 3 
. p 2 cure 

preached by Sibthorpe and Manwariog, in favour of the general loan; it a 
the court induſtriouſly ſpread them over the kingdom. Paſſive obedtn be 
| * its "Ibid vol. i 

p Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 416. A Ibid. p. 418. Whitlocke, p 8. R ** 15 


worth, vol. i. p. 419. Franklyn, p. 207. 27, Ed. 111, 
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was there recommended in its full extent, the whole authority of the ſtate 


CF AP, Ion 


was repreſented as belonging to the king alone, and all limitations of law 


and a conſtitution were rejected as ſeditious and impious*. So openly 
was this doctrine eſpouſed by the court, that Archbiſhop Abbot, a popu- 
ur and virtuous prelate, was, becauſe he refuſed to licenſe Sibthorpe's ſer- 
mon, ſuſpended from the exerciſe of his office, baniſhed, from London, and 
confined to one of his country-ſeats . Abbot's principles of liberty, and 


his oppoſition to Buckingham, had always rendered him very ungracious - 


at court, and had acquired him the character of a puritan. For it is re- 
markable, that this party made the privileges of the nation as much a part 


of their religion, as the church-party did the prerogatives of the crown; 


and nothing teuded farther to recommend among the people, who always 
take opinions in the lump, the whole ſyſtem and all the principles of the 
former ſet, The king ſoon found, by fatal experience, that this engine 
of religion, which with fo little neceſlity was introduced into politics, fal- 
ling under more fortunate management, was played with the molt terrible 
ſucceſs againſt ham, 


Warr the king, inſtigated by anger and neceſſity, thus employed the 
whole extent of his prerogative, the ſpirit of the people was far from be- 
ing ſubdued. Throughout England, many refuſed theſe loans; ſome were 
even active in encouraging their neighbours to inſiſt upon their common 
rights and privileges. By warrant of the council, theſe were thrown into 
priſon", Moſt of them with patience ſubmitted to confinement, or ap- 
plied by petition to the king, who commonly releaſed them. Five gentle- 


men alone, Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir John Corbet, Sir Walter Earl, Sir 


John Heveningham, and Sir Edmond Hambden, had ſpirit enough, at 
their own hazard and expence, to defend the public liberties, and to de- 
mand releaſement, not as a favour from the court, but as their due, by the 
laws of their country v. No particular cauſe was aſſigned of their com- 
mitment, The ſpecial command alone of the king and council was plead- 
ed. And it was aſſerted, that, by law, this was not ſufficient reaſon for 
refuſing bail orreleaſement to the priſoners. 


Tais queſtion was brought to a ſolemn trial, before the king's bench 


and the whole kingdom was attentive to the iſſue of a cauſe, which was of 
much greater conſequence than the event of many battles. 


Br the debates on this ſubject, it appeared, beyond controverſy, to 


K 2 
* Rulbworth, vol. i. p. 422. Franklyn, p. 208. t Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 431. 
W Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 458. Franklyn, 
* 25 Edw. III. cap. 4. 28 Edw. III. cap. 3. 
J Ed. III. cap. 18. 38 Edw. III. cap. 9, 42 Edw. III. cap 3. 1 Richard Il. cap. 12. 


the nation, that their anceſtors had been ſo jealous of perſonal liberty, as to 
ſecure it againit arbitrary power in the crown, by fix * ſeveral ſtatutes, and 
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by an article * of the Gag AT Carr itſelf, the moſt ſacred foundation to pri 
of the laws and conſtitution. But the kings of England, who had not been gener: 
able to prevent the enacting of theſe laws, had ſufficient authority, when Elizab 
the tide of liberty was ſpent, to obſtruct their regular execution ; and grante 
they deemed it ſuperfluous, to attempt the formal repeal of ſtatutes which wiſely 
they found ſo many expedients and pretences to elude. Turbulent and fe. laſt dey 
ditious times frequently occurred, when the ſafety of the people abſolute. werlal 
ly required the confinement of factious leaders; and by the genius of And th 
the old conſtitution, the prince, of himſelf, was accuſtomed to aſſume e. priſonir 
very branch of prerogative, which was found neceſſary for the preſern- [tances, 
tion of public peace and of his own authority. Expediency, at other or other 
times, would cover itſelf under the appearance of neceſſity ; and, in pro- Bur 
portion as precedents multiplied, the will alone of the ſovereign wa they hai 
ſufficient to ſupply the place of expediency, of which he conſtituted him- expediti 
ſelf the ſole judge. In an age and nation where the power of a turbulent was lcvic 
nobility prevailed, and where the king had no ſettled military force, the Tas 
only means that could maintain public peace, was the exertion of ſuch which r 
prompt and diſcretionary powers in the crown ; and the public itſelf had inns and 
become ſo ſenſible of the neceſſity, that thoſe ancient laws in favour of Pats 
perſonal liberty, while often violated, had never been challenged or revived, agreat n 


during the courſe of near three centuries. Though rebellious ſubje& 


had frequently, in the open field, refiſted the king's authority ; no perſon Maxy 
had been found ſo bold, while confined and at mercy, as to ſet himſelſ i vere preſ 
oppoſition to regal power, and to claim the protection of the conflitution, Hayman, 
againſt the will of the ſovereign. It was not till this age, when the ſp nou ' ( 
rit of liberty was univerſally diffuſed, when the principles of government * 
were nearly reduced to a ſyſtem, when the tempers of men more civilized, Tas ſol 
ſeemed leſs to require thoſe violent exertions of prerogative, that theſe fe ages; an 
gentlemen above mentioned, by a noble effort, ventured, in this national orders, ma 
cauſe, to bring the queſtion to a final determination. And the king wa pon the { 
aſtoniſhed to obſerve, that a power, exerciſed by his predeceſſors, almoll are exaſpei 
without interruption, was found upon trial, to be directly oppoſite to the Was thoug] 
cleareſt laws, and ſupported by few undoubted precedents in courts! et rather 
judicature. Theſe had ſcarcely, in any inſtance, refuſed bail upon com. vt itſelf, a 
mitments by ſpecial command of the king ; becauſe the perſons committed ealous of | 
had ſeldom or never dared to demand it ; at leaſt, to inſiſt on their de Fegarded, a 
mand. ot ſupport 
81 Randolf Crew, chief juſtice, had been diſplaced, as unit . r 

1627. for the purpoſes of the court: Sir Nicholas Hyde, eſteemed 2 
more obſequious, had obtained that high office : Yet the Ruſh wor 

judges, by his direction, went no farther than to remand the gentlemes 1 
| * x Richard Il, Chap. 29. Parl. Hig 
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to priſon, and refuſe the bail which was offered . Heathe, the attorney- 
general, inſiſted that the court, in imitation of the judges in the 34th of 
Elizabeth *, ſhould enter a general judgement that no bail could be 
granted, upon a commitment by the king or council*, But the judges 
wiſely dechned complying. The nation, they ſaw, was already to the 
aſt degree exaſperated, In the preſent diſpoſition of men's minds, un- 
werſal complaints prevailed, as if the kingdom were reduced to ſlavery. 
And the moſt invidious prerogative of the crown, it was ſaid, that of im- 
priloning the ſubject, is here openly and ſolemnly, and in numerous in- 
ſtances, exerciſed for the moſt invidious purpoſe ; in order to extort loans, 
or other ſubſidies, without conſent of parliament. 

Bur this was not the only hardſhip of which, the nation then thought, 
they had reaſon to complain, The army, which had made the fruitleſs 
expedition to Cadiz, was diſperſed throughout the kiugdom; and money 
was levied upon the counties, for the payment of their quarters b. 


Tas ſoldiers were billeted upon private houſes, contrary to cuſtom, 
which required, that, in all ordinary caſes, they ſhould be quartered in 
inns and public houſes ©, 


Tuosꝶ, who bad refuſed or delayed the loan, were ſure to be loaded with 
a great number of theſe dangerous and diſorderly gueſts. 


Maxy too, of low condition, who had ſhown a refractory diſpoſition, 
vere preſſed into the ſervice, and inliſted in the fleet or army %. Sir Peter 
Hayman, for the ſame reaſon, was diſpatched on an errand to the Palati- 
nate*, Glanville, an eminent lawyer, had been obliged, during the for- 
mer interval of parliament, to aecept of an office in the navy f. 


Taz ſoldiers, ill paid and undiſciplined, committed many crimes and out- 
rages ; and much encreaſed the public diſcontents. To prevent theſe dif. 
orders, martial law, ſo requiſite to the ſupport of diſcipline, was exerciſed 
upon the ſoldiers. By a contrad iction, which is natural, when the people 
are exaſperated, the outrages of the army were cemplained of; the remedy 
ms thought ſtill more intolerable 3. Though the expediency, if we are 
pot rather to ſay, the ncceſſity of martial law, had formerly been deemed, 
bf itſelf, a ſufficient ground for eſtabliſhing it; men, now become more 
alous of liberty, and more refined reaſoners in queſtions of government, 


regarded, as illegal and arbitrary, every exerciſe of authority, which was 


ot ſupported by expreſs ſtatute, or uninterrupted precedent. 

Ye may ſafely be affirmed, that, except a few courtiers or eccleſiaſtics, 
men were diſpleaſed with the high exertion of prerogative, and this new 
K 

' Ruſhworth, vol. 3, p. 462. : 
b State Trials, ibid. p- 161. 

* Ibid, d Ibid 

| p. 422. 
| Par, Hiſt, val. i. P- 3 0. 


* State Trials, vol. vii. p. 147. 
b Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 419. 

| © Ibid. p. 43T. 
5 Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 419. Whitlocke, p. 7. 
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ſpirit of adminiſtration, Though ancient precedents were' pleaded in 
favour of the king's meaſures ; a confiderable difference, upon compariſon, 
was obſerved between the caſes. Acts of power, however irregular, might 
caſually, and at intervals, be exerciſed by a prince, for the ſake of diſpatch 
or expediency ; and yet liberty {till ſubliſt, in ſome tolerable degree, under 
his adminiſtration. But where all theſe were reduced into a ſyſtem, were 


_ exerted without interruption, were ſtudiouſly ſought for, in order to ſup. 
. ply the place of laws, and ſubdue the refractory ſpirit of the nation; it 


was neceſſary to find ſome ſpeedy remedy, or finally to abandon all hope 
of preſerving the freedom of the conſtitution. Nor did moderate men 
eſteem the provocation, which the king had received, though great, ſufh. 
cient to warrant all theſe violent meaſures. The commons, as yet, had 10 
wiſe invaded his authority: They had only exerciſed, as beſt pleaſed 
them their own privileges. Was he juſtifiable, becauſe from one houſe 
of parliament he had met with hard and unkind treatment, to make, in re. 
venge, an invaſion on the rights and liberties of the whole nation! 


Bur great was at that time the ſurprize of all men, when Charles, hat. 
fled in every attempt againſt the Auſtrian dominions, embroiled with hy 
own ſubjects, unſupplied with any treaſure but what he extorted by the 
moſt invidious and moſt dangerous meaſures ; as if the half of Europe, 

now his enemy, were not ſufficient for the exerciſe of milits 

1627. 
War with Ty proweſs; wantonly attacked France, the other grea 
France. kingdom in his neighbourhood, and engaged at once in wit 
againſt theſe two powers, whoſe intereſts were hitherto deen. 


ed ſo incompatible, that they could never, it was thought, agree eitier 


in the ſame friendſhips or enmities. All authentic memoirs, both foreigt 
and domeſtic, aſcribed to Buckingham's counſels this war with Franc, 
and repreſent him, as actuated by motives, which would appear incredibl 
were we not acquainted with the violence and temerity of his character. 

Tur three great monarchies of Europe were at this time ruled by you 
princes, Philip, Louis and Charles, who were nearly of the fame gy 
and who had refigned the government of themſelves, and of their king: 
doms, to their creatures and miniſters, Olivarez, Richelicu, and Bucking- 
ham. The people, whom the moderate temper or narrow genius of ther 
princes, would have allowed to remain for ever in tranquillity, were firongy 
agitated by the emulation and jealouſy of the. miniſters. Above all, the 
towering ſpirit of Richelieu, incapable of reſt, promiſed an active age, and 
gave indications of great revolutions throughout all Europe. 

Tais man had no ſooner, by ſuppleneſs and intrigue, gotten po 
ſeſſion of the reins of government, than he formed, at once, three migty 
projects; to ſubdue the turbulent ſpirits of the great, to reduce tie ic 
bellious hugonots, and to curb the encroaching power of the houſe of 3 
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fcia, Undaunted and implacable, prudent and active, he braved all the 
oppoſition of the French princes and nobles in the proſecution of his ven- 
geance 3 he diſcovered and diſſipated all their ſecret cabals and conſpira- 
cies His ſovereign himſelf he beld in ſubjection, while he exalted the 
throne, The people, while they loft their liberties, acquired, by means of 
his adminiſtration, learning, order, diſcipline, and renown. That confuſ- 
ed and inaccurate genius of government, of which France partook in 
common with other European kingdoms, he changed into a ſimple mo- 
rarchy ; at the very time, when the incapacity of Buckingham encoura- 
ged the free ſpirit of the commons to eitabliſh in. England a regular ſys- 
tem of liberty. ; 


HowzveR unequal the compariſon between theſe miniſters, Bucking. 
ham had entertained a mighty jealouſy againſt Richelieu; a jealouſy not 
founded on rivalſhip of power and politics, but of love and gallantry : 
where the duke was as much ſuperior to the cardinal, as he was inferior 
in every other particular, 


Ar the time, when Charles married by proxy the pringeſs Henrietta, 
the duke of Buckingham had been ſent to France, in order to grace the 
nuptials, and conduct the new queen into England. The eyes of the 
French court were directed by curioſity towards that man, who had en- 
joyed the unlimited favour of two ſucceſſive monarchs, and who, from a 
private ſtation, had mounted in the earlieſt youth, to the abſolute govern- 
ment of three kingdoms. The beauty of his perſon, the gracefulneſs of 
his air, the ſplendor of his equipage, his fine taſte in dreſs, feſtivals, and 
carouſals, correſponded to the prepoſſeſſions entertained in;hisfavour the; af- 
fability of his behaviour, the gaiety of his manners, the magnificence of his 
expence, enereaſed ftill farther the general admiration which was paid him. 
All buſineſs heing already concerted, the time was entirely ſpent in mirth 
and entertainments; and, during thoſe ſplendid ſcenes, among that gay 
people, the duke found himſelf in a ſituation, where he was perfectly quali- 
hed to excel b. But his great ſucceſs at Paris proved as fatal as his for- 
mer failure at Madrid. Encouraged by the ſmiles of the court, he dared 
to carry his addreſſes to the queen herſelf; and he failed not to make an 
fmpreſſion on a heart not undiſpoſed to the tender paſſions. That attach- 
ment at leaſt, of the mind which appears fo delicious, and is ſo dangerous, 
ſeems to have been encouraged by that princeſs ; and the duke preſumed 
lo far on her good graces, that after his departure, he ſecretly returned 
upon ſome pretence, and paying a viſit to the queen was diſmiſſed with a 
'eproof, which ſavoured more of kindneſs than of anger i, 


IrokMATiox of this correſpondence was ſoon carried to Richelieu. 


| Wo 
a Clarendon, vol. i. p. 38. i Mcmoires de Mad. de Motteville, 


that, ſo long as their party ſubſiſled, Charles might rely on their attach. 
ment as much as on that of his own ſubjects; but if their liberties were 
once raviſhed from them, the power of France, freed from this imped. 
ment, would ſoon become formidable to England, and to all the neighbour: 
ing nations. 

Tuovon Charles probably bore but ſmall favour to the hugonots who 
ſo much reſembled the puritans in diſcipline and worſhip, in religion and 
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The vigilance of that miniſter was here farther rouled by jealouſy, He by the 
too, either from vanity or politics, had ventured to pay his addreſſes to army of 
the queen. But a prieſt, paſt middle age, of a ſevere character, and occupi. them int 
ed in the moſt extenſive plans of ambition or vengeance, was but an une. ted both 
qual match in that conteſt, for a young courtier entirely diſpoſed to gaiety fore Roc 
and gallantry. The cardinal's diſappointment ſtrongly inclined him to ſures, th 
counterwork the amorous projects of his rival. When the duke wa fiſed to 
making preparations for, a new embaſſy to Paris, a meſſage was ſent hin viouſly 1 
from Lewis, that he muſt not think of ſuch a journey. In a'romantic and inen 
paſſion, he ſwore, That he would ſee the queen, in ſpite of all the power if fencleſs ; 
France; and, from that moment, he determined to engage England in war and fort! 
with that kingdom *. ed not t. 
He firſt took advantage of ſome quarrels, excited by the queen of pite ; di 
England's attendants; and he perſuaded Charles to diſmiſs at once, all He left 
her French ſervants, contrary to the articles of the marriage treaty l. He 2 
encouraged the Engliſh ſhips of war and privateers to ſeize veſſels belong. ed the ſe 
ing to French merchants; and theſe he forthwith condemned as prizes, into it: 
by a ſentence of the court of admirality. But finding that all theſe inju- made an) 
ries produced only remonſtrances and embaſſies, or at moſt repriſals, on the found th; 
part of France, he reſolved to ſecond the intrigues of the duke of Soubire, ed at Pr 
and to undertake at once a military expedition againſt that kingdom, gan to 
| SovunrzE, who, with his brother, the duke of Rohan, was the leader of was equi 
the hugonot faction, was at that time in London, and ſtrongly ſolicited ed; and 
Charles to embrace the protection of theſe diſtreſſed religioniſts: He re ces, tot 
preſented, that, after the inhabitants of Rochelle had been repreſſed by no praiſe 
the combined ſquadrons of England and Holland, after peace was Cupclud: Tas « 
ed with the French king under Charles's mediation, the ambitious card- peared u. 
inal was ſtill meditating the deſtruction of the hugonots ; ; that preparat being abl 
ons were ſilently making in every province of France for the fuppreflion laſt been 
of their religion; that forts were erected in order to bridle Rochelle, the mall er, ez 
moſt conſiderable bulwark of the proteſtants; that the reformed in France ened wit] 
caſt their eyes on Charles as the head of their faith, and conſidered him a pedition 
a prince engaged by intereſt, as well as inclination, to ſupport them; Fi: 


politics, he yet allowed himſelf to be gained by theſe arguments, enforcct 
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by the ſolicitations of Buckingham. A fleet of a hundred fail, and an 
army of 7000 men, were fitted out for the invaſion of France, and both of 
them intruſted to the command of the duke, who was altogether unac quain- 
ted both with land and ſea ſervice. The fleet appeared be- 1627. 
fore Rochelle; but ſo ill-concerted were Buckingham's mear 9th July. 
ſures, that the inhabitants of that city ſhut their gates, and re- — He of 
fuſed to admit allies, of whoſe coming they were not pre Rhe, 

ouſly informed m. All his military operations ſhowed equal incapacity 


and inexperience. Inſtead of attacking Oleron, a fertile iſland and de- 


and fortified ; Having landed his men, though with ſome loſs, he follow- 
ed not the blow, but allowed Toiras, the French governor, five days reſ- 
pite; during which St. Martin was victualled and provided for a ſiege l. 
He left behind him the ſmall fort of Prie, which could at firſt have made 
no manner of reſiſtance: Though reſolved to ſtarve St. Martin, he guard- 
ed the ſea negligently, and allowed proviſions and ammunition to be thrown 
into it: Deſpairing to reduce it by famine, he attacked it without having 
made any breach and raſhly threw away the lives of the ſoldiers : Having 
found that a French army had ſtolen over in ſmall diviſions, and had land- 
ed at Prie, the fort which he had at firſt overlooked, he be- 
gan to think of a retreat; but made it ſo unſkilfully, that 
was equivalent to a total rout : He was the laſt of the army that embark. 
ed; and he returned to England, having loſt two thirds of his land for- 
ces, totally diſcredited both as an admiral and a general; and bringing 
no praiſe with him, but the vulgar one of courage and perſonal bravery. 


Octob. 28. 


peared upon the coaſt, diſcovered the dangerous ſpirit of the ſe&, without 
being able to do any miſchief : The inhabitants of Rochelle, who had at 
aſt been induced to join the Engliſh, haſtened the vengeance of their 
malter, exhauſted their proviſions in ſupplying their allies, and were threat- 
encd with an immediate ſiege. Such were the fruits of Buckingham's ex- 
pedition againſt France. 


8 Ruſhworth, vol. i. p 426. ® Whitlocke, p. 8. Sir Philip Warwick, p. 25, 
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ſencleſs; he bent his courſe to the iſle of Rhe, which was well garriſoned 


Tus duke of Roban, who had taken arms as ſoon as Buckingham ap- 
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CHAP. LI. 
Third parliament Petition of right Prorogation . Jet, 
Buckingham Nev ſeſſion of parliament Tonnage and Poundage— 


Arminianiſm—— Diſſolution of the parliament. 


nation laboured. And theſe ills were aſcribed, not to the refractory dif. 
poſition of the two former parliaments, to which they were partly owing: 
but ſolely to Charles's obſtinacy, in adhering to the counſels of Bucking- 
ham; a man nowiſe intitled, by his birth, age, ſervices, or merit, to 
that unlimited confidence repoſed in him. To be ſacrificed to the ins 
tereſt, policy, and ambition of the great, is ſo much the common lot 
of the people, that they may appear unreaſonable who would pretend to 
complain of it: But to be the victim of the frivolous gallantry of a favour 
ite, and of his boyiſh caprices ſeemed the obje& of peculiar indignation, 
Ix this ſituation, it may be imagined, the king and the duke 0readed 
above all things, the aſſembling of a parliament : But ſo little foreſigt 
had they poſſeſſed in their enterprizing ſchemes, that they found then 
ſelves under an abſolute neceſſity of embracing that expedient. The ns 
ney levied, or rather extorted, under colour of prerogative, had come i 
very ſlowly, and had left ſuch ill humour in the nation, that it appeared 
dangerous to renew the experiment. The abſolute neceſlity of ſupply 
it was hoped, would engage the commons to forget all paſt injurics, and, 
having experienced the ill effects of former obſtinacy, they would probab 
aſſemble with a reſolut ion of making ſome reaſonable compliances. The 
more to ſoften them, it was concerted, by Sir Robert Cotton's advice*, 
that Buckingbam ſaould be the firſt perſon that propoſed in council the 
calling of a new parliament. Having laid in this ſtock 

Third dar- of merit, he expected that all his former miſdemeanon 
_—_— would be overlooked and forgiven ; and that, inter 


® Franklyn, p. 230. 
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1628. G RE was reaſon to apprehend ſome diſorder or inſurree. 

tion from the diſcontents which prevailed among the peo. 
ple in England. Their liberties, they believed, were raviſhed from then; 
illegal taxes extorted ; their commerce, which had met with a ſevere check 
from the Spaniſh, was totally annihilated by the French war; thoſe mil. 
tary honours tranſmitted to them from their anceſtors, had received 
grievous ſtain, by two unſucceſsful and ill conducted expeditions ; ſcarce an 
illuſtrious family but mourned, from the laſt of them, the loſs of a fon or 
brother; greater calamities were dreaded from the war with theſe power- 
ful monarchies, concurring with the internal diſorders under which the 
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of a tyrant and oppreſſor, he ſhould be regarded as the firſt patriot in the 


nation. 
The views of the popular leaders were much more judicious 1622. 


and profound. When the commons aſſembled, they appeared earch tf. 


to be men of the ſame independent ſpirit with their predeceſſors, and poſ- 


ſeſſed of ſuch riches, that their property was computed to ſurpaſs three 
times that of the houſe of peers Y; they were deputed by boroughs and 
counties , enflamed all of them, by the late violations of liberty ; many of 
the members themſelves had been caſt into priſon, and had ſuffered by the 
meaſures of the court; yet, notwithſtanding theſe circumſtances, which 
might prompt them to embrace violent reſolutions, they entered upon 
buſineſs with perfect temper and decorum. They conſidered, that the 
king, diſguited at theſe popular alſemblies, and little prepoſſeſſed in favour 

of their privileges, wanted but a fair pretence for breaking with them, and 
would ſeize the firſt opportunity offered by any incident, or any undutiful 
behaviour of the members. He fairly told them, in his firſt ſpeech, that, 
« if they ſhould not do their duties, in contributing to the neceſſities of the 
« ſtate, he muſt, in diſcharge of his conſcience, uſe thoſe other meang 
« which God had put into his hands, in order to fave that which the 
« follies of ſome particular men may otherwiſe put in danger. Take not 
« this for a threatening,” added the king, © for 1 ſcorn to threaten any 
« hut my equals; but as an admonition from him who, by nature and 


duty, has moſt care of your preſervation and proſperity 4,” The lord 


keeper by the king's direction, ſubjoĩned. This way of parliamentary 
« ſupplies as his majeſty told you, he hath choſen, not as the only way, 
« hut as the fitteſt ; not becauſe he is deſtitute of others, but becauſe it is 
© moſt agreeable to the goodneſs of his own moſt gracious diſpoſition, and 
« to the defire and weal of his people. If this be deferred, neceflity and the 
« {word of the enemy make way for the others. Remember his majeſty's 
« admonifion, I ſay, remember it *.” From theſe avowed maxims, the 
commons foreſaw, that, if the leaſt handle were afforded, the king would 
immediately diſſolve them, and would thenceforth deem. himſelf juſtified 
for violating, in a manner ſtill more open, all the ancient forms of the 
conſtitution. No remedy could then be looked for, but from inſurrections 
and civil war, of which the iſſue would be extremely uncertain, and which 
muſt, in all events, prove calamitous to the nation. To correct the late 
diſorders in the adminiſtration required ſome new laws, which would, no 
doubt, appear harſh to a prince, ſo enamoured of his prerogative z and it 
vas re quiſite to temper, by the decency and moderation of their debates, 
the rigour which muſt neceſſarily attend their determinations. Nothing 


® Sanderſon, p. 106. Walker, p. 339 q Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 477. Fraaklyn, 
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can give us a higher idea of the capacity of thoſe men, who now guided 
the commons, and of the great authority, which they had acquired, tha 
the forming and executing of ſo judicious and ſo difficult a plan of op. 
rations, 


Tus decency, however, which the popular leaders had preſcribed t 
themſelves, and recommended to others, hindered them not from making 
the loudeſt and moſt vigorous complaints againſt the grievances under 
which the nation had lately laboured. Sir Francis Seymour ſaid, * This 
is the great council of the kingdom, and here with certainty, if not here 
& only, his majeſty may ſee, as a in true glaſs, the ſtate of the kingdon, 
% We are called hither by his writs,in order to give him faithful counſel ſuch 
it ag may ſtand with his honour : And this we muſt do without flattery, We 
&« are alſo ſent hither by the people, in order to deliver their juſt grievances; 
% And this we muſt do without fear, Let us not act like Cambyſes's judges, 
& who, when their approbation was demanded by the prince to ſome illegal 
& meaſure, ſaid, that, Though there was a written law, the Penſian ling 
« might follow their own will and pleaſure, This was baſe flattery, fitter for 
& our reproof than our imitation ; and as fear, ſo flattery taketh away 
« the judgement. For my part, I ſhall ſhun both; and ſpeak my mind 
« with as much duty as any man to his majeſty, without neglecting the 
& public. . 


«© Bur how can we expreſs our affections, while we retain our fears; 
ic or ſpeak of giving, till we know whether we have any thing to gin! 
« For, if his majeſty may be perſuaded to take what he will, what need 


« ye give, 


% THAT this hath been done, appeareth by the billeting of ſoldiers, 
« thing nowiſe adavantageous to the king's ſervice, and a burthen to the 
« commonwealth. By the impriſonment of gentlemen for refuſing the 
„loan, who, if they had done the contrary for fear, had been as blame- 
able as the projectors of that oppreſſive meaſure, To countenance the 
« proceedings, hath it not been preached in the pulpit, or rather prated, 
&« that All aue have is the king's by divine right ® But when preachers for- 
e ſake their own calling, and turn ignorant ſtateſmen 3 we ſee how willing 
« they are to exchange a good conſcience for a biſhopric. 


He, I muſt confeſs, is no good ſubject, who would not willingly and 
« cheerfully, lay down his life, when that ſacrifice may promote the 1t- 
« tereſts of his ſovereign, and the good of the commonwealth, But be i 
* not a goud ſubject, he is a ſlave, who will allow his goods to be taken, 
« from him againſt his will, and bis liberty againſt the laws of the king · 
« dom. By oppoſing theſe practices, we ſhall but tread in the ſteps of ol 
« forefathers, who {till preferred the public before their private inter" 
„ nay, before their very lives. It will in us be a wrong done to ourſelves, 
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« to our polterities; to our conſciences, if we forego this claim and pre- 
« tenſion 5.” 

« | xx4D of a cuſtom,” ſaid Sir Robert Philips, “ among the old 
« Romans, that, once every year, they held a ſolemn feſtival, in which 
« their ſlaves had liberty without exception, to ſpeak what they pleaſcd, 
« in order to caſe their afflicted minds; and on the concluſion of the feſ- 
« tial, the ſlaves ſeverally returned to their former ſervitudes. 


« {ent ſtate and condition. After the revolution of ſome time, and the 
« grievous ſufferance of many violent oppreſſions, we have now, at laſt, as 


« truſt, be hereafter ſlaves ; For we are born free. Yet, what new illegal 
« hurthens our eſtates and perſons have groaned under, my heart yearus to 
« think of, my tongue faulters to utter. 


Tus grievances, by which we are oppreſſed, I draw under two heads ; 
« a&z of power againſt law, and the judgements of lawyers againſt our 
« liberty.” 


Having mentioned three illegal judgements, paſſed within his memory; 
that by which the Scots, born after James's acceſſion, were admitted to all 


the privileges of Engliſh ſubjects; that by which the new impoſitions had 


been warranted ; and the late one, by which arbitrary impriſonments were 
authorized; he thus proceeded : | 


« I can live, though another, who has no right, be put to live along 
* with me; nay, I can live, though burthened with impoſitions beyond 
* what at preſent J labour under: But to have my liberty which is the 
« ſoul of my life, raviſhed from me; to have my perſon pent up in a jail, 
* without relief by law, and to be ſo adjudged, O, improvident an- 
* celtors! O unwiſe forefathers ! to be ſo curious in providing for. the 
quiet poſſeſſion of our lands, and the liberties of parliament ; and, at the 
* lame time, to negle& our perſonal liberty, and let us lie in priſon, and 
* that during pleaſure, without redreſs or remedy ! If this be law, why 
do we talk of liberties? Why trouble ourſelves with diſputes about a 
© conſtitution, franchiſes, property of goods, and the like ? What may 
© any man call his own, if not the liberty of his perſon ? 


* I am weary of treading theſe ways; and therefore conclude to have 
"a ſelect committee, in order to frame a petition to his majeſty for redreſs 
ok theſe grievances. And this petition being read, examined, and ap- 
proved, may be delivered to the king; of whoſe gracious anſwer we 
* have no cauſe to doubt, our deſires being ſo reaſonable, our intentions 


3 Franklyn, p. $43. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 499- 
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Tuts inftitution may, with ſome diſtinction, well ſet forth our pra- 


« thoſe ſlaves, obtained for a day ſome liberty of speech: But ſhall not, L 
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« ſo loyal, and the manner ſo dutiful. Neither need we fear, that this 
« the critical parliament, as has been infinuated ; or that this is the y; 
« to diſtraction: But aſſure ourſelves of a happy iſſue. Then ſhall th 
« king, as he calls us his great council, ſind us his true council, and on 
© us his good council *,”? 

Tus ſame topics were enforced by Sir Thomas Wentworth. Af 
mentioning projectors and ill miniſters of ſtate, © Theſe,” faid hy 
* have introduced a privy-council, raviſhing, at once, the ſpheres of 4 
« ancient government; deſtroying all liberty; impriſoning us withou 
« bail or bond. They have taken from us What ſhall 1 ſay ? Indeed 
% what have they left us? By tearing up the roots of all property, the 
« have taken from us every means of ſupplying the king, and of ingratizt 
© ing ourſelves by voluntary proofs of our duty and attachment towark 
him. | 

« To the making whole all theſe breaches, I ſhall apply myſclf; a 
* to all theſe diſcaſes, ſhall propound a remedy. By one and the ſane 
4e thing, have the king and the people been hurt, and by the ſame mul 
they be cured. We muſt vindicate: What? New things? No: Ou 
* ancient, legal, and vital liberties ; by reinforcing the laws enacted by 
* our anceſtors ; by ſetting ſuch a ſtamp upon them, that no licention 
& ſpirit ſhall dare henceforth to invade them. And ſhall we think this 
« way to break a parliament ? No: Our deſires are modeſt and jult. | 
&« ſpeak both for the intereſt of king and people. If we enjoy not thel 
« rights, it will be impoſſible for us to relieve him. Let us never, the 
« fore doubt of a favourable reception from his goodneſs u. 


Tus ſentiments were unanimouſly embraced by the whole houk 
Even the court party pretended not to plead, in defence of the late na 
ſures, any thing but the neceſſity to which the king had been reduced, h 
the obſtinacy of the two former parliaments, A vote, therefore, vi 
paſſed without oppoſition, againit arbitrary impriſonments and forcet 
loans v. And the ſpirit of liberty having obtained ſome contentment f 
this exertion, the reiterated meſſages of the king, who preſſed for ſupply 
were attended to with more temper. Five ſubſidies were voted him; with 
which, though much inferior to his wants, he declared himſelf well (ati 
fied ; and even tears of affection ſtarted in his eye, when he was informed 
of thisconceſſion. The duke's approbation too was mentioned by ſecre- 
tary Coke; but the conjunction of a ſubje& with the ſovereign was i 
received by the houſe *. Though diſgulted with the king, the jeu! 


t Franklyn, p. 245. Parl. Hiſt. vol. vii. p. 363. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p- 5% 
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which they felt for his honour was more ſenſible than that which his un- 
bounded confidence in the duke would allow even himſelf to entertain, 


Tas ſupply, though voted, was not, as yet, paſſed into a law; and the 
commons reſolved to employ the interval, in providing ſome barriers to 
their rights and liberties ſo lately violated. They knew, that their own 
rote, declaring the illegality of the former meaſures, had not, of itſelf, 
ſufficient authority to ſecure the conſtitution againſt future. invaſion. 
Some act ro that purpoſe muſt receive the ſauction of the whole legiſla - 
ture; and they appointed a committee to prepare the model of fo import- 
aut a law. By collecting into one effort all the dangerous and oppreſſive 
claims of his prerogative, Charles had expoſed them to the hazard of one 
afault ; and had farther, by preſenting a nearer view of the conſequences 
attending them, rouzed the independent genius of the commons. For- 
ted loans, benevolences, taxes without conſent of parliament, arbitra- 
ry impriſonments, the billeting of ſoldiers, martial law; theſe were the 
grievances complained of, and againſt theſe an eternal remedy was to be 
provided, The commons pretended not, as they affirmed, to any unuſual 
powers or privileges: They aimed only at ſecuring thoſe which had been 
tranſmitted them from their anceſtors : And their law they 1618. 
reſolved to call a PeTIT1ON oF RiGnT; as implying that it Petition of 
contained a corroboration or explanation of the ancient conſti- denn. 
tution, not any infringement of royal prerogative, or acquiſition of new 
liberties. 


Writ the committee was employed in framing the petition of right, 
the farourets of each party, both in parliament and throughout the na- 
tion, were engaged in diſputes about this bill, whieh, in all likelihood, 
was to form a memorable æra in the Engliſh government. 


Taar the ſtatutes, ſaid the partizans of the commons, which ſecure 
Engliſh liberty, are not become obſolete, appears hence, that the Engliſh 
have ever been free and have ever been governed by law. and a limited con- 
litution. Privileges in particular, which are founded on the GxeaT Caan- 
ns, muſt always re main in force, becauſe derived froma ſource of never-fail- 
ing authority; regarded in all ages, as the moſt ſacred contract between king 
and people, Such attention was paid to this charter by our generous anceſtors, 
that they got the confirmation of it re-iterated thirty ſeveral times ; and e- 
ven ſecured it BY a rule, which, though vulgarly received, ſeems in the 
execution impraQticable. + They have eſtabliſhed it as a maxim, That even 
« fatute hich ſhould be enadted in contradiction to any article of that charter, 
n have force or validity. But with regard to that important article 
waich lecures perſonal liberty ; fo far from attempting at any time, any 
legal infringement of it, they have corroborated it by ſix ſtatutes, and put 
out of all doubt and coutroverſy, If in practice it has often been vis- 
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lated, abuſes can never come in the place of rules; nor can any riplits * 


legal powers be derived from injury and injuſtice. But the title of the 
ſubject to perſonal liberty not only is founded on ancient, and thereſon 
the more ſacred laws: It is confirmed by the whole AxaLocr of the gy, 
vernment and conſtitution. A free monarchy in which every individu 
is a flave, is a glaring contradiction ; and it is requiſite, where the lam 


th aſſign privileges to the different orders of the ſtate, that it likewiſe ft 


cure the independence of the members. If any difference could be mad: 
in this particular, it were better to abandon even life or property to the 
arbitrary will of the prince ; nor would ſuch immediate danger enſue, fron 
that conceſſion, to the laws and to the privileges of the people. To he. 
reave of his life a man not condemned by any legal trial, is ſo egregioy 
an exerciſe of tyranny, that it muſt at once ſhock the natural humanity df 
princes, and convey an alarm throughout the whole commonwealth, Ty 
confiſcate a man's fortune, beſides its being a moſt atrocious act of violence, 
expoſes the monarch ſo much to the imputation of avarice and rapacity 
that it will ſeldom be attempted in any civilized government. But con- 
finement, though a leſs ſtriking, is no leſs ſevere a puniſhment ; nor 
there any ſpirit, ſo ere& and independent, as not to be broken by the 
long continuance of the filent and inglorious ſufferings of a jail, The 
power of impriſonment, therefore, being the moſt natural and potent eu. 
gine of arbitrary government, it is abſolutely neceſſary to remove it fron 
a government which is free and legal. 


Tus partizans of the court reaſoned after a different manner. The 
true rule of govenrment, ſaid they, during any period, is that to which the 
people, from time immemorial, have been accuſtomed, and to which they 
naturally pay a prompt obedience. A practice which has ever ſtruck ther 
ſenſes, and of which they have ſeen and heard innumerable precedents, ha 
an authority with them much ſuperior to that which attends maxims, de 
rived from antiquated ſtatutes and mouldy records. In vain do the lauen 
eſtabliſh it as a principle, that a ſtatute can never be abrogated by oppoſte 
cuſtom ; but requires to be expreſsly repealed by a contrary ſtatute: 
While they pretend to inculcate an axiom, peculiar to Engliſh jurilpr- 
dence, they violate the moſt eſtabliſhed principles of human nature; and 
even, by neceſſary conſequence, reaſon in contradiction to law itſelf, which 
they would repreſent as ſo ſacred and inviolable. A law, to have any ar 
thority, muſt be derived from a legiſlature, which has right. And when: 
do all legiſlatures derive their right but from long cuſtom and eftabliſhel 
practice? If a ſtatute, contrary to public good, has at any time, been rab 
ly voted and aſſented to, either from the violence of faction, or the iner 
perience of ſenates and princes; it cannot be more effectually abrogated 
than by a train of contrary precedents, which prove, that, by common con 
ſent, it has been tacitly ſet aſide, as inconvenient and impracticable. Such 
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bas heen the caſe with all thoſe ſtatutes enacted during turbulent times, 
in order to limit royal prerogative, and cramp the ſovereign in his protee- 
tion of the public, and his execution of the laws. But above all branches 
of prerogative, that which is moſt neceſſary to be preſerved, is the power 
of impriſonment. Faction and diſcontent, like diſeaſes, frequently ariſe 
in every political body; and during theſe diſorders, it is by the ſalutary 
exerciſe alone of this diſcretionary power, that rebellions and civil wars 
can be prevented. To circumſcribe this power, is to deſtroy its nature: 
Entircly to abrogate it, is impracticable; and the attempt itſelf muſt prove 
dangerous, if not pernicious to the public, The ſupreme magiſtrate, in 
critical and turbulent times, will never, agreeably either to prudence or 
duty, allow the ſtate to periſh, while there remains a remedy, which, how 
irregular ſoever, it is {till in his power to apply. And if, moved by a re- 
card to public good, he employs any exerciſe of power condemned by re- 
cent and expreſs ſtatute, how greedily, in ſuch dangerous times, will fac- 
tious leaders ſeize this pretence of throwing on his government the impu- 
tation of tyranny and deſpotiſm ? Were the alternative quite neceſſary, it 
were ſurely much better for human ſociety to be deprived of liberty than 
to be deſtitute of government. 


InrarTIAL reaſoners will cenfeſs, that this ſubje& is not on both ſides, 
without its difficulties, Where a general and rigid law is enacted againſt 
arbitrary impriſonment, it would appear, that government cannot, in times 
of ſedition and faction, be conducted but by temporary ſuſpenſions of the 
law ; and ſuch an expedient was never thought of during the age of 
Charles. The meetings of parliament were too precarious, and their deter- 
minations might be too dilatory, to ſerve in caſes of urgent neceſſity. Nor 
was it then conceived, that the king did not poſſeſs of himſelf ſufficient 
power for the ſecurity and protection of his people, or that the authority 
of theſe popular aſſemblies was ever to become fo abſolute, that the prince 
mult always conform himſelf to it, and could never have any occaſion tò 
guard againſt heir practices, as well as againſt thoſe of his other ſuhjects. 


| Tzxoucn the houſe of lords was not inſeufible to the reaſons urged in 
tour of the pretenſions of the commons, they deemed the arguments, 
picaded in favour of the crown, ſtill more cogent and convincing. That aſ- 
(embly ſeems, during this whole period, to have acted, in the main, a rea- 
fonable and a moderate part ; and if their bias inclined a little too much, 
5 13 natural, to the fide of monarchy, they were far from entertaining 
wy deſign of ſacrificing to arbitrary will, the liberties and privileges of the 
bation. Aſhley, the king's ſerjeant, having aſſerted, in a pleading before 
the peers,that the king muſt ſometimes govern by acts of ſtate as well as by 


as z this poſition gave ſuch offence, that he was immediately committed - 
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4Al 
to priſon, and was not releaſed but upon his recantation and ſubmiſſon! 
Being, however, afraid, left the commons ſhould go too far in their = a 55 
jected petition, the peers propoſed a plan of one more moderate, which the; thr 
recommended to the conſideration of the other houſe. It conſiſted mere; ence 
in a general declaration, that the great charter and the fix ſtatutes, * * 
ceived to be explanations of it, ſtand {till in force, to all intents and pur > En 
poſes ; that, in conſequence of the charter and the ſtatutes, and by the vine 
tenor of the ancient cuſtoms and laws of the realm, every ſubje& has — 
fundamental property in his goods, and a fundamental liberty of hi per: * 
ſon; that this property and liberty are as entire at preſent as Curing Wr. 
any former period of the Engliſh government; that in all common caſe, - * 
the common law ought to be the ſtandard of proceedings : “ And iy decell 
&« caſe, that, for the ſecurity of his majeſty's perſon, the general ſafety Ys 
of his people, or the peaceable government of the kingdom, the king _ 
« ſhall find juſt cauſe, for reaſons of ſlate, to impriſon or reſtrain uy Tat 
« man's perſon ; he was petitioned graciouſly to declare, that, within ſeut 2. 
& can venient time, he ſhall and will expreſs the cauſe of the commitmen particu 
&« or reſtraint, either general or ſpecial, and upon a cauſe ſo expreſſed, = 
6 will leave the priſoner immediately to be tried according to the con» 7 Gray 
* mon law of the land .“ his e 
Ascugis nor Abbot was employed by the lords to recommend, in a con "ty © 
ference, this plan of a petition to the houſe of commons. The piclate, a * woul 
was, no doubt, fereſeen from his known principles, was not extremely ur. * truth 
gent in his applications ; and the lower houſe was fully convinced, that the * the 
general declarations ſignified nothing, and that the latter clauſe leſt ther pref 
liberties rather in a worſe condition than before. They proceeded, there An 
fore, with great zcal, in framing the model of a petition, which ſhould cor the hou 
tain expreſſions, more preciſe, and more favourable to public freedom. lowing 
Tus king could caſily fee the conſequence of theſe proceedings only 
Though he had offered at the beginning of the ſeſſion, to give bis co « leave 
ſent to any law for the ſecurity of the rights and libertics of the people; © the pr 
he had not expected that ſuch inroads would be made on his prerogatine than wa 
In order, therefore, to divert the commons from their intention, he fent3 diſcover 
meſſage, wherein he acknowledged paſt errors, and promiſed, that, here dude th 
after, there ſhould be no juſt cauſe of complaint. And he added, * Thi Tar: 
« the affairs of the kingdom preſs him ſo, that he could not continue tit "alſed tl 
s ſeffion above a week or two longer: And if the houſe be not ready, by . pro 
&« that time, to do what is fit for themſelves, it ſhall be their own {alt * d by th 
« On a ſubſequent occaſion, he afl:ed them, Why demand explanations 110 
« if you doubt not the performance of the ſtatutes, according to their tic 
&« meaning. Explanations will hazard an enroachment upon the Pier d State 
b 5 Ruſt 
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« gatire. And it may well be ſaid, What need a new law to confirm an 
« old. ifyou repoſe confidence in the declarations, which his majeſty 
« made to both houſes d? The truth is, the great charter and the old 
titutes were ſufficiently clear in favour of perſonal liberty: But as all Kings 
of England had ever, in caſes of neceſſity. or expediency, been accultomed, 
it intervals, to elude them; and as Charles, in a complication of inſtances, 
bad lately violated them; the commons judged it requiſite to enaCt a new 
law, which might not be eluded or violated, by any interpretation, con- 
ſlruction, or contrary precedent. Nor was it ſufficient, they thought, that 
the king promiſed to return into the way of his predeceſſors. His pre- 
decelſots, in all times, had enjoyed too much diſcretionary power; and by 
lis recent abuſe of it, the whole world had reaſon to ſee the neceſſity of 
entirely retrenching it. 

Taz king (till perſevered in his endeavours to clude the petition. He 
ſeut a letter to the houſe of lords, in which he went ſo far as to make a 
particular declaration, That neither he nor his privy council ſhall or will, 
« at any time hereafter, commit or command to priſon, or otherwiſe re- 
« {lrain, any man for not lending money, or for any other cauſe, which, in 
© his conſcience, he thought not to concern the public good, and the ſafe- 
«ty of king and people.” And he farther declared, ** That he never 
would be guilty of ſo baſe an action as to pretend any cauſe, of whoſe 
« truth he was not fully ſatisfied ©,” But this promiſe, though enforced 
to the commons by the recommendation of the upper houſe, made no more 
impreſſion than all the former meſſages, : 


Auoxo the other evaſions of the king, we may reckon the propoſal of 
tne houſe of peers, to ſubjoin, to the intended petition of right, the fol- 
owing clauſe : „We humbly preſent this petition to your majeſty, not 
* only with a care of preſerving our own liberties, but with due regard to 
* leave entire that ſovereign power, with which your majeſty is entruſted for 
* the protection, ſafety, and happineſs of your people d. Leſs penetration 
than was poſſeſſed by the leaders of the houſe of commons, could eaſily 
diſcover how captivus this clauſe was, and how much it was calculated to 
dude the whole force of the petition. 


Tarss obſtacles, tliere ſore, being ſurmounted, the petition of right” 
palled the commons, and was ſent to the upper houſe . The peers, who 
ate probably well pleaſed in ſecret, that alltheir ſolicitations had been elud- 
1 by the commons, quickly paſſed the petition without any material al- 
«ramen ; and nothing but the royal aſſent was wanting to gave it the 


L 2 
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force of a law. The king accordingly came to the houſe of peers ; {ext 
for the commons; and, being ſeated in his chair of ſtate, the petition wy 
read to him. Great was now the aſtoniſhment of all men, when, inftea 
of the uſual conciſe, and clear form, by which a bill is either confirmed 
rejected. Charles ſaid, in anſwer to the petition, * The king willeth, that 
& right be done according to the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, and that 
« the ſtatutes be put into execution; that his ſubjects may have no cauſe 
to complain of any wrong or oppreſſion, contrary to their juſt rights and 
« liberties, to the preſervation whereof he holds himſelf in conſcience x 
much obliged as of his own prerogative f.“ 

Ir is ſurpriſing, that Charles, who had ſeen ſo many inſtances of the 
jealouſy of the commons, who had himſelf ſo much rouſed that jealouſy 
by his frequent evaſive meſſages during this ſeſſion, could imagine that 
they would reſt ſatisfied with an anſwer ſo vague and undeterminate, [t 
was evident, that the unuſual form alone of the anſwer muſt excite their 
attention; that the diſappointment muſt inflame their anger; and that 
therefore it was neceſſary, as the petition ſeemed to bear hard on royal 
prerogative, to come early to ſome fixed reſolution, either gracefully to 
comply with it, or courageouſly to reject it. 

Ir happened as might have been foreſeen. The commons returaed in 
very ill humour. Uſually, when in that diſpoſition, their zeal for religion, 
and their enmity againſt the unfortunate catholics, ran extremely high, 
But they had already, in the beginning of the ſeſſion, preſented their pet. 
tion of religion, and had received a ſatisfactory anſwer ; though they ei 
pected, that the execution of the laws againſt papiſts would, for the futur, 
be no more exact and rigid, than they had hitherto found it. To gir 
vent to their preſent indignation, they fell with their utmoſt force, on Dr, 
Manwaring. | 

Turns is nothing, which tends more to excuſe, if not to juſtify, tlc 
extreme rigour of the commons towards Charles, than his open encourage 
ment and avowal of ſuch general principles as were altogether incompatible 
with a limited government. Manwaring had preached a ſermon, which 
the commons found, upon enquiry, to be printed by ſpecial commandot 
the king ® ; and, when this ſermon was looked 1uto, it contained doctrines 
ſubverſive of all civil liberty. It taught, that, though property was com- 
monly lodged in the ſubje&, yet, whenever any exigency required ſupply 
all property was transferred to the ſovereign ; that the conſent of parlir 
ment was not neceſſary for the impoſition of taxes; and that the divine 
laws required compliance with every demand, how irregular ſoever, which, 

the prince ſhould make upon his ſubjects ®. For theſe doctrines the com 

f State Trials, vol. vii. p. 212. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 590, c Parl, Hiſt, vo. 
viii, p. 206. * Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 585 594. Parl. II. ſt. vol. viii. p. 268,19) 
170. &c, Welwood, p. 44. 
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mons impeached Manwaring. The ſentence, pronounced upon him by 
the peers, was, that he ſhould be impriſoned during the pleafure of the 
houſe, be fined a thouſand pounds to the king, make ſubmiſſion and ac- 
knowledgment for his offence, be ſuſpended during three years, be inca- 
pable of holding any eccleſiaſtical dignity or ſecular office, and that his 
book be called in and burnt *, 


IT may be worthy of notice, that no ſooner was the ſeſſion ended, than 
this man, ſo juſtly obnoxiuus to both houſes, received a pardon, and was 
promoted to a living of conſiderable value . Some years after, he was 
niſcd to the ſee of St. Aſaph. If the republican ſpirit of the commons 
encreaſed, beyond all reaſonable bounds, the monarchical ſpirit of the court, 
this latter, carried to ſo high a pitch, tended ſtill farther to augment the 
former. And thus extremes were every where affected, and the juſt me- 
dium was gradually deſerted by all men. 


From Manwaring, the houſe of commons proceeded to cenſure the con- 
duct of Buckingham, whoſe name hitherto they had cautiouſly foreborn 
to mention l. In vain did the king ſend them a meſſage, in which he 
told them, that the ſeſſion was drawing near to a concluſion ; and defired, 
that they would not enter upon new buſineſs, nor caſt any* aſperſions on 
his government and miniſtry uv. Though the court endeavoured to explain 
and ſoften this meſſage by a ſubſequent meſſage n; as Charles was apt haſ- 
tily to correct any baſty ſtep, which he had taken; it ſerved rather to in- 
lame than appeaſe the commons: As if the method of their proceedings 
bad here been preſcribed to them, It was foreſeen, that a great tempeft 
was ready to burſt on the duke; and in order to divert it, the king thought 
proper, upon a joint application of the lords and commons , to endeavour 
giving them ſatisfaction, with regard to the petition of right. He came, 
therefore, to the houſe of peers, and pronouncing the uſual form of words, 
Let it be a lar as is defired, gave full ſanction and authority to the petition, 
The acclamations, with which the houſe reſounded, and the univerſal joy 
Gituſed over the nation, ſhowed how much this petition had been the ob- 
ject of all men's vows and expectations 9. 


Ir may be affirmed, without any exaggeration, that the king's aſſent 


to the petition of right produced ſuch a change in the government, as was 
almoſt equivalent to a revolution ; and by circumſcribing, in ſo many ar- 
ticles, the royal prerogative, gave additional ſecurity to the liberties of the 
lubjeft, Yet were the commons far from being ſatisfied with this import- 


ant conceſſion, Their ill humour had been ſo much irritated by the king's 


| L 3 
' Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 65. Parl Hiſt. vol. vii. p. 212, 


g k Ruſhworth, vol. 
P.635, Whitlocke, p. II. | Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 607. m hid. vol. i. p. 
bog, ® Ibid. vol. i. p. 610. Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 197. ©® Ruſhworth, vol. 


. 613, Journ, 7th June, 1628. Parl. Hiſt, vol. viii, p. 210. p Ruſhworth, vol. p. 613. 
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Car. 
frequent evaſions and delays, that it could not be preſently appeaſed by aq «bile 
aſſent, which he allowed to be ſo reluctantly extorted from him. Perhayy with 1 
too, the popular leaders, implacable and artful, ſaw the opportunity fayour. to reſt 
able; and turning againſt the king thoſe very weapons, with which he 
had furniſhed them, reſolved to purſue the victory. The bill, kowere, Tot 
for five ſubſidies, which had been formerly voted, immediately paſſed the and be 
houſe ; becauſe the granting of that ſupply was, in a manner, tacitly cos. ” , 
trated for, upon the royal aſſent to the petition ; and had faith hee Prey 
here violated, no farther confidence could have ſubſiſted between king oe 
and parliament. Having made this conceſſion, the commons continue! ns 
to carry their ſcrutiny into every part of government, In ſome particy. God, 
lars, their induſtry was laudable; in ſome, it may be liable to cenſure, we 
| A LITTLE after writs were iſſued for ſummoning this parliament, ; * 
commiſſion had been granted to Sir Thomas Coventry lord keeper, the hl 
earl of Marlborough, treaſurer, the earl of Mancheſter, preſident of the 10 An 
council, the earl of Worceſter, privy ſeal, the duke of Buckingham, high ning 
admiral, and all the conſiderable officers of the crown, in the whole thirty. the ill 
three. By this commiſſion, which from the number of perſons named i haps, | 
it could be no ſecret, the commiſſioners were empowered to meet, and o * 
concert among themſelves the methods of levying money by impoſitions next. 
or otherwiſe ; Where form and circumſtance, as expreſſed in the commiſſion, And a 
muſt be diſpenſed with, rather than the ſubRance be loft or hazarded ®, In o. coacel 

ther words, this was a ſcheme for finding expedients, which might riſe made 
the prerogative to the greateſt height, and render parliaments entirely uſe and na 

leſs, The commons applied for cancelling the commiſſion d; and were 

no doubt, defirous that all the world ſhould conclude the king's princi- Ir! 
ples to be extremely arbitrary, and ſhould obſerve what little regard be — 
was diſpoſed to pay to the liberties and privileges of his pcople. = 
A commiss10N had likewiſe been granted, and ſome money remitted, * 
in order to raiſe a thouſand German horſe, and tranſport them into Lng- ths fa 
land. Theſe were ſuppoſed to be levied, in order to ſupport the projected lhe 
impoſitions or exciſes ; tho? the number ſeems inſufficient for ſuch a put jufly 
poſe”. The houſe took notice of this deſign in ſevere terms: And n0 ing of 
meaſure, ſurely, could be projected more generally odious to the whole pable 
nation. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that the king was ſo far rigit, wa 
that he had, now at laſt, fallen on the only eſfectual method for ſupport 10 
ing his prerogative. But at the ſame time, he ſhould have been ſenſible, * 
that, till provided. with a ſufficient military force, all his attempts in oppo- "MY 
ſition to the riſing ſpirit of the nation, muſt, in the end, prove wholly h 
fruitleſs; and that the higher he ſcrewed up the ſprings of governmedty Bri 
p Ruſh. vol. i. p. 614. Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 214. 8 Joarn, 13 June, 16:8. Ru. 
burn. ! 


1 Ruſh, vol. I. p. 612. 
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while he had ſo little real power to retain them in that forced ſituation, 
with more fatal violence muſt they fly out, when any accident occurred 
to reſtore them to their natural action. 


Tut commons next reſumed tbeir cenſure of Buekingham's conduct 
and behaviour, againſt whom they were implacable. They agreed to pre- 
ſent a remonſtrance to the king, in which they recapitulated all national 
grievances and misfortunes, and omitted no circumſtance, which could 
render the whole adminiſtration deſpicable and odious. The compoſitions 
with catholics, they ſaid, amounted to no lefs than a toleration, hateful tv 
God, full of diſhonour and difprofit to his majeſty, and of extreme ſcandal 
and grief to his good people: They took notice of the violations of liber- 
tr above mentioned againſt which the petition of right ſeems to have pro- 
vided a ſufficient remedy : They mentioned the decay of trade, the unſue- 
ceſsful expeditions to Cadiz and the iſle of Rhe, the encouragement given 
to Arminians, the commiſſton for tranſporting German horſe, that for le- 
wing illegal 1mpoſitions ; and all theſe grievances they aſcribed ſolely to 
the ill conduct of the duke of Buckingham. Tais remonſtrance was, per- 
haps, not the leſs provoking to Charles, becauſe, joined to the extreme 
acrimony of the ſubject, there were preſerved in it, as in moſt of the re- 
monſtrances of that age, an affected civility and ſubmiſſion in the language. 
And as it was the firſt return, which he met with for his late beneficial 
conceſons, and for his ſacrifices of prerogative, the greateſt by far ever 
made by an Engliſh ſovereign, nothing could be more the object of juſt 


and natural indignation, 


Ir was not without good grounds, that the commons were ſo fierce and 
aſuming. Though they had already granted the king the ſupply of five 
ſubſidies, they {till retained a pledge in their hands, which, they thought, 
enſured them ſucceſs in all their applications. Tonnage and poundage 
had not yet been granted by parliament ; and the commons had artfully, 
this ſeſſion, concealed their intention of invading that branch of revenue, 
till the royal aſſent had been obtained to the petition of right, which they 
jullly deemed of ſuch importance. They then openly aſſerted, that the levy- 
ing of tonnage and poundage without conſent of parliament, was a pals 
pable violation of the ancient liberties of the people, and an open infringe- 
nent of the petition of right, ſo lately granted t. The king, 1628. 

n order to prevent the finiſhing and preſenting this remon- 26th June. 
trance, came ſuddenly to the parliament, and ended this ſeſ- FEED. 
lon by a prorogation u. ; 


Bring freed, for ſome time, from the embarraſſment of this aſſembly, 
8 . 4 + | 
Rub. vol, ;, p. 610. Par!. Hf. vol. viii. 219, 220, &c. 


© Ruſh. vol. i. p. 628. 
Journ, 18, 20 June, 1628 u Jourr. 26 June, 1628. 
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Charles began to look towards foreign wars, where all his efforts were «. 
qually unſucceſsful, as in his domeſtic government. The earl of Denbigh, 
brother-in-law to Buckingham, was diſpatched to the relief of Rechell, 
now cloſely beſieged by land, and threatened with a blockade by «, 
But he returned without effecting any thing; and having declined to a. 
tack the enemy's fleet, he brought on the Engliſh arms the imputation ti. 
ther of cowardice or ill conduct. In order to repair this diſhonour, th 
duke went to Portſmouth ; where he had prepared a conſiderable flect an! 
army, on which all the ſubſidies given by parliament, had been expendel, 
This ſupply very much diſappointed the king's expectations. The ſang 
mutinous ſpirit, which prevailed in the houſe of commons, had diffaſe 
ith over the nation; and the commiſſioners, appointed for making the 
aſſellments, had connived at all frauds, which might diminiſh the ſuppl, 
and reduce the crown to ſtill greater neceſſities. This national diſcontent, 
communicated to a deſperate enthuſiaſt, ſoon broke out in an event, which 
may be conſidered as remarkable. 


TatrE was one Felton, of a good family, but of an ardent melancholi 
temper, who had ſerved under the duke in the ſtation of lieutenant, Hi 
captain being killed in the retreat at the iſle of Rhe, Felton had appli 
for the company ; and when diſappointed, he threw up his commiſſion, 
and retired in diſcontent from the army. While private reſentment va 
boiling in his ſullen, unſociable mind, he heard the nation reſound with 
complaints againſt the duke; and he met with the remonſtrance of the con. 
mons, in which his enemy was repreſented as the cauſe of every nation 
grievance, and as the great enemy of the public. Religious fanaticiln 
farther inflamed theſe vindictive refleQions ; and he fancied, that he ſhould 
do heaven acceptable ſervice, if at one blow, he diſpatched this dangerou 
foe to religion and to his couutry v. Full of theſe dark views he ſecret 
arrived at Portſmouth, at the ſame time with the duke, and watched fa 
an opportunity of effecting his bloody purpoſe, 


Bucxi*G1am had been engaged in converſation with Sow 
bize and other French gentlemen ; and a difference of {ents 
ment having ariſen, the diſpute, though conducted with ten. 
per and decency, had produced ſome of thoſe vehement geſticulations and 
lively exertions of voice, in which that nation more than the Engliſh, 
are apt to indulge themſelves. The converſation being finiſhed, the dale 
drew towards tne door; and in that paſſage, turning himſelf to ſpeak to 55 
Thomas Fryar, a colonel in the army, he was, on the ſudden, over ba 
Death of Thomas's ſhoulder, ſtruck upon the breaſt with a knife. was 
Bucking- out uttering other words than The villain has killed me ; in a 
N ſame moment, pulling out the knife, he breathed his lat. 


1628 
23d Auguſt. 


May's Hiſt. of the Parliament, p. 10. , 
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No man had ſeen the blow, nor the perſon who gave it; but in the 
confuſion, every one made his own conjecture; and all agreed, that the 
murder had been committed by the French gentlemen, whoſe angry tone of 
yoice had been heard, while their words had not been underſtood by the 
byſtanders. In che hurry ofrevenge, they had inſtantly been put to death, 
had they not been ſaved by ſome of more temper and judgment, who, 
though they had the ſame opinion of their guilt, thought proper to re- 
ſerve them for a judicial trial and examination. 


Near the door, there was found a hat, in the inſide of which was sewed 
a paper, containing four or five lines of that remonſtrance of the commons, 
which declared Buckingham an enemy to the kingdom; and under theſe 
lines was a ſhort ejaculation, or attempt towards a prayer. It was 4p 
concluded that this hat belonged to the aſſaſſin : But the difficulty Till 
remained, Who that perſon ſhould be ? For the writing diſcovered not the 
name; and whoever he was, it was natural to believe, that he bad already 
fed far enough not to be found without a hat. 


In this hurry, a man without a hat was ſeen walking very compoſedly 
before the door. One crying out, Here is the fellow, who Killed the duke ; 
every body ran to alk, Which it he? The man very ſedately anſwered, / 
am be, The more furious immediately ruſhed upon him with drawn 
ſwords : Others more deliberate, defended and protected him: He him- 
ſelf with open arms, calmly and cheerfully expoſed his breaſt to the 
lwords of the moſt enraged ; being willing to fall a ſudden ſacrifice to 
their anger, rather than be reſerved for that public juſtice, which he knew 
mult be executed upon him, 


Hs was now known to be that Felton, who had ſerved in the army. 
Being carried into a private room, it was thought proper ſo far to diſſem- 
ble as to tell him, that Buckingham was only grievouſly wounded, but 
not without hopes of recovery. Felton ſmiled and told them, that the 
duke, he knew full well, had received a blow, which had terminated all 
their hopes. When aſked, at whoſe inſtigation he had performed that hor- 
nd deed? He replied, that they needed not to- trouble themſelves in 
that enquiry ; that no man living had credit enough with him to have dif. 
poſed him to ſuch an action; that he had not even entruſted his pur- 
pole to any one; that the reſolution proceeded only from himſelf, and 
the impulſe of his own conſcience ; and that his motives would appear if 
lis hat were found; For that, believing he ſhould periſh in the attempt, 
le lad taken care to explain them x. 


Wars the king was informed of this aſſaſſination, he received the news 


* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 27, 28. 
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in public with an unmoved and undiſturbed countenance ; and the cy. 
tiers, who ſtudied his looks, concluded that ſecretly he was not diſpleaſed 
to be rid of a miniſter, ſo generally odious to the nation. But Charles, 
command of himſelf proceeded entirely from the gravity and compoſure gf 
his temper. He was ſtill as much as ever attached to his favourite; ang 
during his whole life, he retained an affection for Buckingham's friend, 
and a prejudice againſt his enemies. He urged too, that Felton ſhould be 
put to the queſtion, in order to extort from him a diſcovery of his accom, 
plices : But the judges declared, that though that practice had former 
been very uſual, it was altogether illegal. So much more exact reaſoner 
with regard to law, had they become from the jealous ſcruples of the holt 
of commons. 


Meax wars the diſtreſs of Rochelle had riſen to the utmoſt extremi, 
ty. That vaſt genius of Richelieu, which made him form the greateſt en. 
terprizes, led him to attempt their execution by means equally great and 
extraordinary. In order to deprive Rochelle of all ſaccour, he had dat. 
ed to project the throwing acroſs the harbour a mole of a mile's extent in 
that boilterous ocean; and having executed his project, he now held the 
town cloſely blockaded on all fides. The inhabitants though preſſed with 
the greateſt rigours of famine, ſtill refuſed to ſubmit ; being ſupported, 
partly by the lectures of their zealous preachers, partly by the daily hopes 
of relief from England. After Buckingham's death, the command of the 
fleet and army was conferred on the earl of Lindeſey; who arriving be- 
fore Rochelle, made ſome attempts to break through the mole, and force 
his way into the harbour : But by the delays of the Engliſh, that work 
was now fully finiſhed and fortified ; and the Rochellere, finding their lak 

hopes to fail them, were reduced to ſurrender at diſcretion, 
11 83. even in ſight of the Engliſh admiral. Of fifteen thouſaud per 
ber. ſons ſhut up in the city, four thouſand alone ſurvived the ls 
tigues and famine which they had undergone . 


Tuts was the firſt neceſſary ſtep towards the proſperity of France. 
Foreign enemies as well as domeſtic factions being deprived of this 
ſource, that kingdom began now to ſhine forth in its full ſplendor, y 
fleddy proſecution of wiſe plans, both of war and policy, it gradually gain- 
ed an aſcendant over the rival power of Spain; and every order. of fate, 
and every ſect, were reduced to pay ſubmiſſion to the lawful authority d 
the ſovereign. The victory, however, over the hugonots was, at fr, 
puſhed by the French king with great moderation. A toleration ## 
{till continued to them; the only avowed and open toleration, which, ® 
that time, was granted in any European kingdom. 


Z Ruſh. vol. i. p. 636. 
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Tas failure of an enterprize, in which the Engliſh nation 1629. 
tx" 2 20th Jan. 
ſrom religious ſympathy ſo much intereſted themſelves, could Ne leſfon 
not but diminiſh the king's authority in the parliament du f parlia- 
ment. 


ring the approaching ſeſſion: But the commons, when af. 
ſembled, found many other cauſes of complaint, Buckingham's con- 
aud and character, with ſome had afforded a reaſon, with others a 
pretence, for diſcontent againſt public meaſures : But after his death, 
there wanted not new reaſons and new pretences, for general diſſa- 
tation, Manwaring's pardon and promotion were taken notice of: 
Sihthurpe and Coſins, two clergymen who for like reaſons, were no leſs 
obnoxious to the commons, bad met with like favour from the king: 
Montague who had been cenſured for moderation towards the catholies, 
the greateſt of crimes had been created biſhop of Chicheſter: They 
found likewiſe, upon enquiry, that all the copies of the petition of right, 


| which were diſperſed, had by the king's orders, annexed to them the brit 


anſwer which had given ſo little ſatisfaction to the commons“: An ex- 


pedient by which Charles endeavourcd to perſuade the people that he had 


nowiſe receded from his former claims and pretenſions, particularly with 
regard to the levying of tonnage and poundage. Selden allo complained 
in the bouſe, that one, Savage, contrary to the petition of right, had been 
puniſhed with the loſs of his ears by a diſcretionary or arbitrary ſentence 
of the ſtar-chamber®. So apt were they, on their part, to ftretch the 
petition into ſuch conſequences as might deprive the crown of powers 
which, from immemorial cuſtom, were ſuppoſed inherent in it. 


Dur the great artiJle on which the houſe of commons 


TY . * * ' 1 2 . 
broke with the king, and which finally created in Charles a . 
© diſguſt to all parliaments, was their claim with regard to and pound» 
aye, 


tonnage and poundage. On this occaſion, therefore, it is 
neceſſary to give an account of the controverſy. 


Tus duty of tonnage and poundage, in more ancient times, had been 
commonly a temporary grant cf parliament ; but it had been conferred 
on Henry V. and all the ſucceeding princes, during life, in order to 
enable them to maintain a naval force for the defence of the kingdom. 
The neceſſity, of levying this duty had becu ſo apparent, that each king 
lad ever claimed it from the moment of his acceſſion ; and the firſt par- 
lament of each reign had uſually, by vote, conferred on the prince what 
they found kim alrcady in poſl-(Mon of. Agreeably to the inaccurate 
genius of the old conſtitution, this abuſe, however conſiderable, had ne- 
Fer been perceived nor remedied ; though nothing could have been ea- 
ler than for the parliament to have prevented it ©, By granting this du- 


be Sate Trials, vol. vii. p. 216, Ruth. vol. i. p. 643. b State Trials, vol. 
11 b 216. Parl. Hitt, vol, viii. P- 246. Part. Hit vol. viii. P- 3392 348. 
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ty to each prince, during his own life, and, for a year after his demiſe, u 
the ſucceſſor, all inconveniencies had been obviated ; and yet the duty hat 
never, for a moment, been levied without proper authority. But cont, 
vanges of that nature were not thought of during thoſe rude ages: An 
as fo complicated and jealous a government as the Engliſh cannot ſubjt 
without many ſuch refinements ; it is eaſy to ſee how favourable every in 
accuracy muſt formerly have proved to royal authority, which, on il 
emergencies, was obliged to ſupply, by diſcretionary power, the grex 
deficiency of the laws. 


The parliament did not grant the duty of tonnage and poundage ty 
Henry VIII. till the fixth of his reign. ; Yet this prince, who had nt 
then raiſed his power to its greateſt height, continued, during that whole 
time, to levy the impoſition : The parliament, in their very grant, blang 
the merchants who had neglected to make payment to the crown; an 
though one expreſſion of that bill may ſeem ambiguous, they employ the 
plaĩneſt terms in calling tonnage and poundage the kings due, even befor 
that duty was conferred on him by parliamentary authority 4, Four 
reizns, and above a whole century had fince elapſed ; and this revenue hat 
ſtill been levied before it was voted by parliament. So long had the ina 
racy continued, without being remarked or corrected, 


Dusixs that ſhort interval which paſſed between Charles's acceſſion 
and his firſt parliament, he had followed the example of his predeceſſors; 
and no fault was found with his conduct in this particular. But what vn 
moſt remarkable in the proceedings of that houſe of commons, and whit 
proved beyond controverſy, that they had ſeriouſly formed a plan ſor 
ducing their prince to ſubjection, was, that inſtead of granting this ſup 
ply during the king's life-time, as it had been enjoyed by all his immedizt 
predeceſſors, they voted it only for a year; and, after that ſhould be 
elapſed, reſcrvel to themfelves the power of renewing or refuſing the ſan 
conceſſion . But the houſe of peers, who ſaw that this duty was nor 
become more neceſſary than ever to ſupply the growing neceſſities of tit 
crown, and who did not approve of this encroaching ſpirit in the commoth 
rejected the bill; and the diſſolution of that parliament followed ſo ſoot 
after, that no attempt ſeems to have been made for obtaining tonnage ui 
poundage in any other form f. 


CHARLES, meanwhile, continued till, to levy this duty by his own . 
thority ; and the nation was ſo accuſtomed to that exertion of roju 
power, that no ſcruple was at firſt entertained of ſubmitting to it. But 


the ſucceeding parliament excited doubts in every one. The common 
d 6 Henry, VIII. cep. 14. t Sce note X at'N 
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wok there ſome ſteps towards declaring it illegal to levy tonnage and 
poundage without conſent of parliament ; and they openly ſhowed their 
"tention of employing this engine, in order to extort from the crown con- 
ceſuons of the moſt important nature. But Charles was not yet ſufficient- 
j tamed to compliance; and the abrupt diſſolution of that parliament, 


bis demiſe, ty 
the duty hat 

But contr, 
e ages: An 
cannot ſub{# 


able every in +5 above related, put an end for the time, to their farther pretenſions. 
which, on Tax following interval, between the ſecond and third parliament, was 
ws the gr diſtinguiſhed by ſo many exertions of prerogative, that many had little 
leiſure to attend to the affair of tonnage and poundage, where the abuſe 
poundage u of power in the crown might ſeem to be of a more diſputable nature. 
who had ng But after the commons, during the precedent ſeſſion, had remedied all 
ag that who theſe grievances by means of their petition of right, which they deemed 
rant, blank ſo neceſſary ; they afterwards proceeded to take the matter into conſidera- 
crown; and ton, and they ſhowed the ſame intention, as formerly, of exacting in re- 


y employ the 
e, even before 
rity 4. Four 
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turn for the grant of this revenue, very large compliances on the part of 
the crown, Their ſudden prorogation prevented them from bringing 
their conceſſions to a full concluſion. 


Warn Charles opened this ſeſſion, he had foreſeen, that the ſame con- 
troverſy would ariſe ; and he therefore took care, very early, among many 
mild and reconciling expreſſions, to inform the commons, © That he had 
not taken theſe duties as appertaining to his hereditary prerogative z 
* but that it ever was, and ſtill is, his meaning to enjoy them as a gift 
K of his people: And that, if he had hitherto levied tonnage and pound- 


es's acceſſion 
predeceſſors; 
Bur what vn 


ons, and whit nge, he pretended to juſtify himſelf only by the neceſſity of ſo doing, 
£ plan fo 0 * not by any right which he aſſumed 8.” This conceſſion, which pro- 
ting this ſup bably, aroſe from the king's moderate temper, now freed from the im- 
ais immediate 


pulſe of Buckingham's violent counſels, might have ſatisfied the com- 
mons, had they entertained no other view than that of aſcertaining their 
own powers and privileges. But they carried their pretenſions much 
ligher, They inſiſted, as a neceſſary preliminary, that the king ſhould 
once entirely deſiſt from theſe duties; after which, they were to take it 
into conſideration, how far they would reſtore him to the poſſeſſion of Av. 
rerenue, of which he had clearly diveſted himſelf. But, beſides that tlus 
txtreme rigour had never been exerciſed towards any of his predeceſſors, 
ind many inconveniencies muſt follow from the intermiſſion of the cuſtoms, 
lere were other reaſons which deterred Charles from complying with ſo 
bard a condition. It was probable, that the commons might renew their 
former project of making this revenue only temporary, and thereby reduc- 
ing their prince to perpetual dependence; they certainly would cut off 
the new impoſit ions which Mary aud Elizabeth, but eſpecially James, 
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had levied, aud which formed no deſpicable part of the public reyenye, 
and they openly declared, that they had, at preſent, many important pt 
tenſions, chiefly with regard to religion; and if compliance were reſufy 


no ſupply muſt be expe cted from the commons. Tuo 
It is eaſy to ſee in what an inextricable labyrinth Charles was now is, inne 
volved. By his own conceſſions, by the general principles of the Engl deny in 
government, and by the form of every bill which had granted this dat, ay ſro 
tonnage and poundage was derived entirely from the free gift-of the 10 allowed 
ple; and, confequently, might be withdrawn at their pleaſure, If u. — 
reaſonable in their refuſal, they ſtill refuſed nothing but what was thet with ſol 
own. If public neceſſity required this ſupply, it might be thought ah inſtead 
to require the king's compliance with thoſe conditions, which were the aps * 
price of obtaining it. Though the motive for granting it had been th a W 
enabling of the king to guard the ſeas ; it did not follow, that beeauſe * 
he guarded the ſeas, he was therefore entitled to this revenue, withont Ir was | 
farther formality : Since the peo e had ftill reſerved to themſelves the ſes anc 
right of judging how far that ſervice merited ſuch a ſupply. But Charte, fataliſm 
notwithſtanding his public declaration, was far from afſenting to thi both wit 
concluſion in its full exteat. The plain conſequence, he ſaw, of all thel and eve! 
rigours, and refinements, and inferences, was, that he, without any pub reformer 
lic neceſſity, and without any fault of his own, muſt, of a ſudden, em moſt rig 
from his acceſſion, become a magiſtrate of a very different nature fron poſed, u 
any of his predeceſſors, and mult fall into a total dependence on ſubjeds principle 
over whom former kings, eſpecially thoſe immediately preceding, h the cont; 
exerciſed an authority almoſt unlimited. Entangled in a chain of cov fule itſe 
ſequences, which he could not eaſily break, he was inclined to go higher perllition 
and rather deny the ſirſt principle, than admit of concluſions which to ritans, g 
him appeared ſo abſurd and unreaſonable. Agreeably to the idea of that 
hitherto entertained both by natives and foreigners, the monarch he c. ligheſt 
teemed the eſſence and ſoul of the Engliſh government; and whatever & public h; 
ther power pretended to annthilate or even abridge the royal authority, tle chur 
mult neceſſarily, he thought, either in its nature or exerciſe, be deemed no the repre 
better than an uſur pation. Willing to preſerve the ancient harmouy al them th 
the conſtitution, he had ever intended to comply, as far as he eaſily coul, zectire a 
with the ancient forms of adminiſtration : But when theſe forms appr canyalle 
ed to him, by the inveterate obſtinacy of the commons, to have no otic partial f 
tendengy than to diiturb that harmony, and to introduce a new conſlitu- ul lav 
tion; he concluded, that, in this violent ſituation, what was ſubordinatt with fad 
muſt neceſſarily yield to what was principal, and the privileges of the pe- preatelt 1 
ple, for a time, give place to royal prerogative. From the rank of a f. able to f 
narch, to be degraded into a flave of his inſolent, ungrateful ſubje& b Ruſh 


ſeemed, of all indignities, the greateſt ; and nothing, in his judge 
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could exceed the humiliation attending ſuch a ſtate, but the meanneſs 
of tamely ſubmitting to it, without making ſome efforts to preſerve the 
authority tranſmitted to him by his predeceſſors. 


TyovGa theſe were the King's reflections and reſolutions before the 
narliament aſſembled, he did not immediately break with them, upon their 
delay in voting him this ſupply. He thought that he could better juſtify 
ny ſtrong meaſure which he might afterwards be obliged to take, if he 
{lowed them to carry to the utmoſt extremities their attacks upon his 
gorernment and prerogative n. He contented himſelf, for the preſent, 
with ſoliciting the houſe by meſſages and ſpeeches. But the commons, 
inllead of hearkening to his ſolicitations, proceeded to carry their ſcrutiny 
into his management of religion i, which was the only grievance to which 
in their opinion, they had not as yet, by their petition of right, applied a 
ſufficient remedy. 


Ir was not poſſible that this century, ſo fertile in religious 26 

{:&s and diſputes, could eſcape the controverſy concerning POR. tr il 
fataliſm and free will, which, being ſtrongly interwoven ilm. 

both with philoſophy and theology, had in all ages, thrown every ſchool 
and every church into ſuch inextricable doubt and perplexity, The firſt 
reformers in England, as in other European countries, had embraced the 
moſt rigid tenets of predeſtination and abſolute decrees, and had com- 
poſed, upon that ſyſtem, all the articles of their religious creed. But theſe 
principles having met with oppoſition from Arminius and his ſeQaries, 
the controverſy was ſoon brought into this iſland, and began here to dif- 
fule itſelf, The Arminians, finding more encouragement from the ſu- 
perllitious ſpirit of the church than from the fanaticiſm of the pu- 
ritans, gradually incorporated themſelves with the former; and ſome 
of that ſe, by the indulgence of James and Charles, had attained the 
uigheſt preferments in the hierachy. But their ſucceſs with the 
public had not been altogether anſwerable to that which they met with in 
the church and the court. Throughout the nation, they ſtill lay under 
the reproach of innovation and hereſy. The commons now levelled againſt 
them their formidable cenſures, and made them the objects of daily in- 
etlive and declamation. Their protectors were ſtigmatized ; their tenets 
cauralted, their views repreſented as dangerous and pernicious. To im- 
partial ſpectators ſurely, if any ſuch had been at that time in England, it 
mult have giren great entertaiument, to ſee a popular aſſembly, enflamed 
wich faction and enthuſiaſm, pretend to diſcuſs queſtions to which the 
gatelt philoſophers, in the tranquillity of retreat, had never hitherto been 
idle to find any latisfaQtory ſolution. 


* Rultworth, vol. i. p 642. dem, ibid p. 651. Whitlecke, p. 13. 
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Ca, 

Am1Dsr that complication of diſputes in which men were then involyeg, being 
we may obſerve, that the appellation puritan ſtood for three parties, which, a5 te 
though commonly united, were yet actuated by very different views an tuna 
motives. There were the political puritans, who maintained the highef obno 
principles of civil liberty; the puritans in diſcipline, who were averſe to favou 
the ceremonies and epiſcopal government of the church; and the do. by al 
nal puritans, who rigidly defended the ſpeculative ſyſtem of the firſt re. provi 
formers, In oppoſition to all theſe ſtood the court party, the hierarchy, prev 
and the Arminians; only with this diſtinction, that the latter ſeR, being thou, 

introduced a few years before, did not, as yet, comprehend all thoſe why [ 

were favourable to the church and to monarchy. But, as the controverſes pw 
on every ſubject grew daily warmer, men united themſelves more intimate. = 
8 Yb ; the u 

ly with their friends, and ſeparated themſelves wider from their antz. hd 
goniſts; and the diſtinction gradually became quite uniform and regular, tha 
T#1s houſe of commons, which, like all the preceding during the reign * fear 
of James and Charles, and even of Elizabeth, was much governed by the ter 
puritanical party, thought that they could not better ſerve their cauſe « Thi 
than by branding and puniſhing the Arminian ſect, which, introducing an cou 
innovation in the church, were the leaſt favoured and leaſt powerful of al 4 tend 
their antagoniſts, From this meaſure it was eaſily foreſeen, that, belids * that 
gratifying the animoſity of the doctrinal puritans, both the puritans i * omn 
diſcipline, and thoſe in politics, would reap conſiderable advantages * ON ( 
LauJ, Neile, Montague, and other biſhops, who were the chief ſupport « and 
ers of epiſcopal government, and the moſt zealous partizans of the dilci © hapj 
pline and ceremonies of the church, were all ſuppoſed to be tainted wii Our 
Arminianiſm. The ſame men and their diſciples were the ſtrenuous preach nation, 
ers of paſſive obedience, and of entire ſubmiſſion to princes ; and il told, pr 
theſe could once be cenſured, and be expelled the church and court, it this fan 
was concluded, that the hierarchy would receive a mortal blow, the cert Tax 
monies be leſs rigidly inſiſted on, and the king, deprived of his moſt ſaith bh 
ful friends, be obliged to abate thoſe high claims of prerogative, on whica of the 6 
at preſent he inſiſted. | edunt hy 
Bur Charles, beſides a view of the political conſequences, which nuf uſed 1 
reſult from æ compliance with ſuch pretenſions, was ſtrongly determined, concerni 
from principles of piety and conſcience, to oppoſe them. Neither the dil was com 
pation incident to youth, nor the pleaſures attending a high fortune, bad the euſte 
been able to prevent this virtuous prince embracing the moſt ſincere ſeuti houſe, be 
ments of religion; and that charaQer which, in that religious age, ſhouls of this vi 
have been of infinite advantage to him, proved in the end the chief cauſe oi officers ;; 
his ruin: Merely becauſe the religion adopted by him was not of that pie tween hi. 
ciſe mode and ſect which began to prevail among his ſubjects. His pietj, Vor. 
though remote from popery, had a tincture of ſuperſtition in it; an « = 
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being averſe to the gloomy ſpirit of the puritans, was repreſented by them 
25 tending towards the abominations of antichriſt. Laud alſo had unfor- 
tunately acquired a great aſcendant over him: And as all thoſe prelates, 
obnoxious to the commons, were regarded as his chief friends and moſk 
favoured courtiers ; he was reſolved not to diſarm and diſhonour himſelf, . 
by abandoning them to the reſentment of his enemies. Being totally un- 
provided with military force, and finding a refractory independent ſpirit to 
prevail among the people; the moſt ſolid baſis of his authority, he 
thought, conſiſted in the ſupport which he received from the hierarchy. 


Ix the debates of the commons, which are tranſmitted to us, it is eaſy 
to difcern ſo early, ſame ſparks of thatſenthuſiaſtic fire, which afterwards ſet 
the whole nation in combuſtion. One Rouſe made uſe of an alluſon, 
which, though familiar, ſeems to have been borrowed from the writings 
of lord Bacon K. “ If a man meet a dog alone,” ſaid he, © the dog is 
« fearful, though ever ſo fierce by nature: But, if the dog bave his maſ- 
« ter with him, he will ſet upon that man from whom he fled before. 
This ſhows, that lower natures, being backed by higher, encreaſc in 
courage and ſtrength ; and certainly man, being backed with Omnipo- 
« tency, is a kind of omnipotent creature. All things are poſſible to him 
« that believes; and where all things are poſſible, there is a kind of 
« omnipotency. Wherefore, let it be the unanimous conſent and reſoluti- 
« on of us all to make a vow and covenant henceforth to hold faſt our God 
* and our religion; and then ſhall we henceforth expect, with certainty, 
© happineſs in this world l.“ 


Olives CRoMWELL, at that time a young man of no account in the 
nation, is mentioned in theſe debates, as complaining of one, who, he was 
told, preached flat popery ®, Tt is amuſing to obſerve the firſt words of 
tits fanatical hypocrite correſpond ſo exactly to his character. 

Tag enquiries and debates concerning tonnage and poundage went hand 
in hand with theſe theological or metaphyſical controverſies. The officers 
of the cuſtom-houſe were ſummoned before the commons, to give an ac- 
count by what authority they had ſeized the goods of merchants, who had 
rctuſed to pay theſe duties: The barons of the exchequer were queſtioned 
concerning their deerees on that head a. One of the ſheriffs of London 
"a committed to the Tower for his activity in ſupporting the officers of 
he cultom-bouſe : The goods of Rolles, a merchant, and member of the 
houſe, being ſeized for his refuſal to pay the duties, complaints were made 
of this nolence, as if it were a breach of privilege o: Chatles ſupported his 
oitcers in all theſe meaſures ; and the quarrel grew every day higher be- 
"en him and the commons v. Mention was made in the houſe of um- 


Vor. VI. M 

5 2 ot Atheiſm, ! Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 646. Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 260. 

" r ee vol. i. p. 655. Parl. Hiſt, vol. viii, p. 289. * Ruſh worth, vol. i. p 
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peaching Sir Richard Weſton, the treaſurer 4; and the king began to en. nd 
tertain thoughts of finiſhing the ſeſſion by a diffolution. * 
Si John Elliot framed a remonſtrance againſt levying tonnage and poun- 85 
dage without conſent of parliament, and offered it to the clerk to rad 1 
It was refuſed. He read it himſelf. The queſtion being then called for, 2 
the ſpeaker, Sir John Finch, ſaid, That he had a command from the ling u , 5 0 
adjourn, and to put no queſtion". Upon which he roſe and left the chat _y 
The whole houſe was in an uproar. The ſpeaker was puſhed back intothe 2 
chair, and forcibly held in it by Hollis and Valentine; till a ſhort remon- 
ſtrance was framed, and was paſſcd by acclamation rather than by wte, yo 
Papiſts and Arminians were there declared capital enemies to the common- 80 n 
wealth. Thoſe who levied tonnage and LPR branded with were pi 
the ſame epithet. And even the merchants who ſhould voluntarily pay to preſ 
theſe duties, were denominated betrayers of Engliſh liberty, and public fended 
enemies. The doors being locked, the gentleman uſher of behavio 
| OS. > the houſe of lords, who was ſent by the king, could notyet Hollis 
of thepar= admittance till this remonſtrance was finiſhed. By the king's one offe 
IM. 10, order, he took the mace from the table which ended their himſelf 
proceedings. And a few days after the parliament vas di- ſureties 
ſolved. ſhould n 
Tus diſcontents of the nation ran high, on account of this violent my die whil 
ture between the king and parliament. Theſe diſcontents Charles inflan- tion; au 
ed by his affectation of a ſeverity which he had not power, nor probably land . 
inclination, to carry to extremities. Sir Miles Hobart, Sir Peter Heyman, 
Selden, Coriton, Long, Strode, were committed to priſon, on account 
the laſt tumult in the houſe, which was called ſedition * With great 
difficulty, and after ſeveral delays, they were releaſed ; aud the law va 
generally ſuppoſed to be wreſted, in order to prolong their impriſonment hes ah 
Sir John Elliot, Hollis, and Valentine, were ſummoned to their trial in the 6 5 
king's bench, for ſeditious ſpeeches and behaviour in parliament; but x. on 
fufing to anſwer before an inferior court for their conduct, as members d 15 : 
2 | ana 
a ſuperior, they were condemned to be impriſoned during the king's pler 
ſure, to find ſureties for their good behaviour, and to be fined, the tus 
former a thouſand pounds a. piece, the latter five hundred u. This ſen- 
tence, procured by the influence of the crown, ſerved only to ſhow the 1629 
1 Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 326. 7 The king's power of adjourning, 3 ell OW 
proroguing the parliament, was and is never queſtioned. In the 719th of the late bug och in in 
the judges determined, that the adjournment by the king kept the parliament in fs o call an) 
guo until the next ſitting, but that then no committees were to meet ; But if * volition in 
journment be by the houſe, then the committees and other matters do continues 1 came h 
* 1 p. 660. Whitlocke, p.13.  * Ruſhworth, vol. l. 5. 661 4 f e 
arl. Hiſt, vol. viii. p. 354. May, p. 13. u Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 684. 691 
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king's diſregard to the privileges of parliament, and to acquire an immenſe 
ock of popularity to the ſufferers, who had ſo bravely, in oppoſition to 
arbitrary power, defended the liberties of their native country, The com- 
mons of England, though an immenſe body, and poſſeſſed of the greater 
part of national property, were naturally ſomewhat defenceleſs ; becauſe of 
their perſonal equality, and their want of leaders : But the king's ſeverity, 
if theſe proſecutions deſerve the name, here pointed out leaders to them, 


ack into the whoſe reſentment was inflamed, and whoſe courage wzs no-wiſe daunted 
PER by the hardſhips which they had uadergone in ſo honourable a cauſe. 
= 2 $o much did theſe priſoners glory in their ſufferings, that, though they 
randed with were promiſed liberty on that condition, they would not condeſcend even 
untarily pay to preſent a petition to the king, expreſſing their ſorrow for having of- 
and public ended him x. They unanimouſly refuſed to find ſureties for their good 
nan het of behaviour; and diſdained to accept of deliverance on ſuch eaſy terms. Nay, 
ould not get Hollis was ſo induſtrious to continue his meritorious diſtreſs, that, when 
zy the king's one offered to bail him, he would not yield to the rule of court, and be 
ended their himſelf bound with his friend. Even Long, who had actually found 
ment was dif ſureties in the chief juſtice's chamber, declared in court, that his ſureties 
ſhould no longer continue 7. Yet becauſe Sir John Elliot happened to 
s violent rip die while in cuſtody, a great clamour was raiſed againſt the adminiſtra- 
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f HERE now opens to us a new ſcene. Charles, natural - 
ly to ſhow the 1629 


ly diſguſted with parliaments, who, he found, were de- 

| termined to proceed againſt him with unmitigated rigour, 

och in invading his prerogative, and refuling him all ſupply, reſolved not 

0 all any more, till he ſhould ſee greater indications of a compliant diſ- 

viitton in the nation, Having loſt his great favourite, Buckingham, he 

came his own miniſter z and never afterwards repoſed in any one ſuch 

Jlmited confidence. As he chicfly follows his own genius and diſpoſi- 
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tion, his meaſures are henceforth leſs raſh add haſty ; though the genen 
tenor of his adminiſtration ſtill wants ſomewhat of being entirely legal, and 
perhaps more of being entirely prudent, 


Ws ſhall endeavour to exhibit a juſt idea of the events which follows 
for ſome years ; ſo far as they regard foreign affairs, the ſtate of the coun, 
and the government of the nation. 'The incidents are neither numerous 
nor illuſtrious; but the knowledge of them is neceſſary for underitanding 
the ſubſequent tranſactions, which are ſo memorable. 


CaarLss, deſtitute of all ſupply, was neceſſarily reduced to embrace; 
meaſure, which ought to have been the reſult of reaſon and ſound policy, 
He made peace with the two crowns, againſt which he had hitherto wap: 
ed a war, entered into without neceſſity, and conducted without glory, 
Notwithſtanding the diſtracted and helpleſs condition of England, no at. 
tempt was made either by France or Spain, to invade their enemy; nor did 
they entertain any farther project, than to defend themſelves againſt the 
feeble and ill-concerted expeditions of that kingdom. Pleaſed that the 
jealouſies and quarrels between king and parhament had diſarmed fo for 
midable a power, they careſully avoided any enterprize which might route 
either the terror or anger of the Engliſh, and diſpoſe them to dometti 
union and ſubmiſſion. The endeavours to regain the good-will of them 
tion were carried ſo far by the king of Spain, that he generouſly relealed 
and ſent home all the Engliſh priſoners taken in the expedition agaik 
Cadiz. The example was imitated by France, after the retreat of the 
Engliſh from the iſle of Rhé. When princes were in ſuch diſpoſitions 

and had ſo few pretenſions on each other, it could not be 

1679. difficult to conclude a peace. The treaty was firlt ſigned with 


1 France ©. The ſituation of the king's affairs did not entitle 


_— ; him to demand any conditions for Hugonots, and they wet 
* N abandoned to the will of their ſovereign. Peace was after 
5th Nov wards concluded with Spain ; where no conditions were madt 


in favour of the Palatine, except that Spain promiſed in gent 
ral to uſe their good offices for his reſtoration 4. The influence of thele 
two wars on domeſtic affairs, and on the diſpoſitions of king and people, 
was of the utmoſt conſequence : But no alteration was made by them 
the foreign intereſts of the kingdom. 


NoTrixnG more happy can be imagined than the ſituation in which 
England then ſtood with regard to foreign affairs. Europe was divided 
between the rival;families of Bourbon aud Auſtria, whoſe oppoſite interells 
and ſtill more their mutual jealouſies, ſecured the tranquillity of this iſland 
Their forces were ſo nearly counterpoiſed, that no apprehenſions were c- 


© Ruſhworth, vol. il, p. 23, 24+ d Idem, ibid. p-. 75. Whitlocke, p- 14 
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tertained of any event which could ſuddenly diſturb the balance of power 
between them. The Spaniſh monarch, deemed the molt powerful, lay at the 
greateſt diſtance : And the Engliſh, by that means, poſſeſſed the advantage 
of being engaged by political motives into a more intimate union and con- 
ſederacy with the neighbouring potentate. The diſperſed ſituation of the 
Spauiſh dominions rendered the naval power of England formidable to 
them, and kept that empire in continual dependence. France, more vig- 
orous and more compact, was every day riſing in policy and diſcipline ; and 
reached, at laſt, an equality of power with the houſe of Auſtria: But her 
progreſs, flow and gradual, left it ſtill ia the power of England, by a time- 
ly interpoſition, to check her ſuperiority. And thus Charles, could he 
have avoided all diſſentions with his own ſubjects, was in a ſituation to 
make himſelf be courted and reſpected by every power in Europe ; and, 
what has ſcarcely ever ſince been attained by the princes of this iſland, he 
could either be ative with dignity, or neutral with ſecurity, 


A NEUTRALITY was embraced by the king; and, during the reſt of 
lis reign, he ſeems to have little regarded foreign affairs, except ſo far as 
he was engaged by honour, and by friendſhip for his fiſter and the Pala- 
tine, to endeavour the procuring of ſome relief for that unhappy family. 
He joined his good offices to thoſe of France, and mediated a peace be- 
tween the kings of Sweden and Poland, in hopes of engaging the former 
to embrace the protection of the oppreſſed proteſtants in the empire. This 
was the famed Guſtavus, whoſe heroic genius, ſeconded by the wiſeſt po- 
ley, made him in a little time the moſt diſtinguiſhed monarch of the age, 
and rendered his country, formerly unknown and neglected, of great weight 
in the balance of Europe. To encourage and aſſiſt him in his projected 
inraſion of Germany, Charles agreed to furniſh him with ſix thoufand men; 
but, that he might preſerve the appearance of neutrality, he made uſe of 
the marquis of Hamilton's name . That nobleman entered into an en- 
gagement with Guſtavus z and enliſting theſe troops in England and Scot- 
land at Charles's expence, he landed them in the Elbe. The decifive bat- 
tle of Leipſie was fought ſoon after; where the conduct of Tilly aud the 
ralour of the Imperialiſls were overcome by the ſuperior conduct of Guſ- 
tarus and the ſuperior valour of the Swedes, What remained of this 
hero's life was one continued ſeries of victory, for which he was leſs be- 
blden to fortune, than to thoſe perſonal endowments, which he derived 
'rom nature and from induſtry, That rapid progreſs of conqueſt, which 
we 10 much admire in ancient hiſtory, was here renewed in modern annals ; 
nd without that cauſe, to which, in former ages, it had ever been owing. 
Military nations were not now engaged againſt -an undiſciplined and un- 
warlike people ; nor heroes ſet in oppoſition to cowards, The veteran 
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troops of Ferdinand, conducted by the moſt celebrated generals of the ape, 
were foiled in every encounter, and all Germany was over-run in an infant 


by the victorious Swede, But by this extraordinary and unexpected ſue. 
ceſs of his ally, Charles failed of the purpoſe for which he framed the al. 
lance. Guſtavus, elated by proſperity, began to form more exten 
plans of ambition; and in freeing Germany from the yoke of Ferdinauy, 
he intended to reduce it to ſubjection under his own. He refuſed to re. 
ſtore the Palatine to his principality, except on conditions, which would 
have kept him in total dependence f. And thus the neguciation was pry 
tracted ; till the battle of Lurzen, where the Swediſh monarch periſhedin 
the midit of a complete victory, which he obtained over his enemies. 


We have carried on theſe tranſactions a few years beyond the preſent 
period, that we might not be obliged to return to them; nor be hence- 
forth interrupted in our account of Charles's court and kingdoms, 


Warn we conſider Charles as preſiding in his court, a 
83 . at aſſociat ing with his family, it is difficult to imagine a ch. 
cou't and | racer at once more reſpectable and more amiable. A kind 
miniſtry. huſband, and indulgent father, a gentle maſter, a {df 
friend; to all theſe eulogics, his conduct in private life fully -intitled him, 


As a monarch too, in the exterior qualities he excelled ; in the eſſential, 
he was not defective. His addreſs and manner, though perhaps inclin 


ing a little towards ſtatelineſs and formality, in the main correſponded to his 
high rank, and gave grace to that reſerve and gravity, which were natur- 
al to him. The moderation and equity, which ſhone forth in his tem- 
per, Jeemed to ſecure him againſt raſh and dangerous enterprizes: The 


good ſenſe, which he diſplayed in his diſcourſe and converſation, emed 


warrant his ſucceſs in every reaſonable undertaking. Other endownents 
likewiſe he bad attained, which, in a private gentleman, would have been 
highly ornamental, and which, in a great monarch, might have proved 
extremely uſeful to his people. He was poſſeſſed of an excellent taſte in 
all the fine arts; and the love of painting was in ſome degree his favourite 
paſſion. Learned beyond what is common in princes, he was 2 good judge 
of writing in others, and enjoyed, himſelf, no mean talent in compoſition 
In any other age vr nation, this monarch had been ſecure of a proſperous 
and a happy reign. But the high idea of his own authority, which be 
had imbibed, made him incapable of giving way to the ſpirit of liber, 
which began to prevail among his ſubjects. His politics were not ſup 
ported by ſuch vigour and foreſight as might enable him to ſubdue the 
pretenſions, and maintain his prerogative at the high pitch, to which i 


kad been raiſed by his predeceſſors. And above all, the ſpirit of cnthub- 
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cult. LIT; 


ſm, being univerſally diffuſed, diſappointed all the views of human pru« 
J-nce, and diſturbed the operation of every motive, which uſually influen- 
ces ſociety. | 

Bur the misfortunes, ariſing from theſe cauſes, were yet remote. 
Charles now enjoyed himſelf in the full exerciſe of his authority, in a ſo- 
cial intercourſe with his friends and courtiers, and in a moderaie ule of 
thoſe pleaſures, which he molt affected. 


Artes the death of Buckingham, who had ſomewhat alien- (@,,.. a... 
ated Charles from the queen, ſhe is to be conſidered as his of the 
chief friead and favourite. That ruſtic contempt of the fair * 
ſes, which James affected, and which, baniſhing them from his court, made 
it reſemble more a fair or an exchange, than the ſeat of a great prince, 
was very wide of the diſpoſition of this monarch. But though full of 
complaiſance to the whole ſex, Charles reſerved all his paſſion for his con- 
fort, to whom he attached himſelf with unſhaken fidelity and confidence. 
By her ſenſe and ſpirit, as well as by her beauty ſhe juſtified the fondneſs 
of her huſband ; though it is allowed, that being ſomewhat of a paſſionate 
temper, ſhe precipitated him into haſty and imprudent meaſures, Her re- 
ligion, likewiſe, to which ſhe was much addicted, muit be regarded as a great 


misfortune ; ſince it augmented the jealouſy, which prevailed againſt the 


court, and engaged her to procure for the catholics fome indulgencies, 
which were generally diſtaſteful to the nation 5. | 


Ix the former ſituation of the Engliſh government, when the ſovereign 
was in a great meaſure independent of his ſubjects, the king choſe his 
miniſters, either from perſonal favour, or from an opinion of their abili- 
ties, without any regard to their parliamentary intereſt or talents, It has 
lnce been the maxim of princes, - wherever popular leaders encroach too 
much on royal authority, to confer offices on them; in expectation that 
they will afterwards become more careful not to diminiſh that power, 
waich has become their own. Theſe politics were now embraced by 
Charles; a ſure proof that a ſecret revolution had happened in the conſti- 
tution, and had neceſſitated the prince to adopt new maxims of government. 
But the views of the king were at this time ſo repugnant to thoſe of the 
puritans, that the leaders, whom he gained, loſt, from that moment, alt 
uitereſt with their party, and were even purſued as traitors, with impla- 
cable hatred and reſentment, This was the caſe with Sir Tho- 
mas Wentworth, whom the king created,, firſt a baron, then a 
Viſcount, and afterwards earl of Strafford ; made him preſident of the coun- 
al of York, and deputy of Ireland ; and regarded him as his chief mini- 
ſter and counſellor. By his eminent talents aud abilities, Strafford meri- 
M 4 | 
n Sir Kdw. Walker, p. 328. 
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ted all the confidence, which his maſter repoſed in him: His character 
was ſtately and auſtere; more fitted to procure eſteem than love: His 6. 
delity to the king was unſhaken ; but as he now employed all his counſ 
to ſupport the prerogative, which he had formerly bent all his endeavour 
to diminiſh, his virtue ſeems not to have been entirely pure, but to have bei 
ſuſceptible of ſtrong impreſſions from private intereſl and ambition. Sir 
Dudley Digges was about the ſame time created maſter of the rolls: Noy, 
attorney general: Littleton, ſolicitor-general. All theſe had likewiſe 
been parliamentary leaders ; and were men eminent in their profeſſion i, 


Is all eccleſiaſtical affairs; and even in many civil, Laud, biſhop 
of London, had great influence over the king. This man was vir. 
tuous, if ſeverity of manners alone and abſtinence from pleaſure, could de. 
ſerve that name. He was learned, if polemical knowledge could inte 
him to that praiſe. He was diſintereſted, but with unceaſing induſtry he 
ſtudied to exalt the prieſtly and prelatical character, which was his own, 
His zeal was unrelenting in the. cauſe of religion ; that is, in impoſing, by 
rigorous meaſures, his own tenets and pious ceremonies on the obſtinate 
puritans, who had profanely dared to oppoſe him. In proſecution of 
holy purpoſes, he overlooked all human conſideration; or, in other words, 
the heat and indiſcretion of his temper made him negle& the views of pm. 
dence and rules of good manners. He was in this reſpe& happy, that 
all his enemies were alſo imagined by him the declared enemies to loyalty 
and true piety, and that every exerciſe of his anger, by that means, be. 
came in his eyes a merit and a virtue. This was the man who acquired 
ſo great an aſcendant over Charles, and who led him, by the facility of 
his temper, into a conduct, which proved ſo fatal to himſelf and to hi 
kingdoms. AE-2 | 5 | 44 


Laud. 


wa Tur humour of the nation ran at that time into the extreme 
Innovation oppoſite to ſuperſtition ; and it was with difficulty that the an. 
” 4 cient ceremonies, to which men had been accuſtomed, and wh 

! : had been ſanctificd by the practice of the firſt reformers, could 
be retained in divine ſervice: Yet was this the time which Laud choſe 
for the introduction of new ceremonies and obſervanges. Belides that 
theſe were ſure to diſpleaſe as innovations, there lay, in the opinion of the 
public, another very forcible objeclion againſt them. Laud, and the 
other prelates who embraced his meaſures, were generally well inſtructed 
in ſacred antiquity, and had adopted many of thoſe religious ſentiments 
which prevailed during the fourth and fifth centuries ; when the Chriſtzn 
church, as is well known, was already ſunk into thoſe ſuperſtitions; whic 
were afterwards continued and augmented by the policy of Rome, Ie 
| Whitlocke. p. 13. May. p. 20. 
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revival, therefore, of the ideas and practices of that age, could not fail of 
giving the Engliſh faith and liturgy ſome reſemblance to the catholic ſu- 
perſtition, which the kingdom in general, and the putitans in particular, 
held in the greateſt horror and deteſtation. Men alſo were apt to think, 
that without ſome ſecret purpoſe, ſuch inſignificant obſervances would not 
be impoſed with ſuch unrelenting zeal on the refractory nation; and that 
Laud's ſcheme was to lead back the Engliſh, by gradual ſteps, to the reli- 
gion of their anceſtors. They conſidered not, that the very inſignificaney 
of theſe ceremonies recommended them to the ſuperſtitious prelate, and 
made them appear the more peculiarly ſacred and religious, as they could 
ſerve to no other purpoſe. Nor was the reſemblance to the Romiſh ritu- 
al any objection, but rather a merit, with Laud and his brethren ; who 
bore a much greater kindneſs to the mother-church, as they called her, 
than to the ſectaries and preſbyterians, and frequently recommended her 
as a true Chriſtian church; an appellation which they refuſed, or at leaſt 
ſcrupled to give to the others k. So openly were theſe tenets eſpouſed, 
that uot only the diſcontented puritans believed the church of England to be 
relapſing faſt into Romiſh ſuperſtition : The court of Rome itſelf entertain- 
ed hopes of regaining its authority in this iſland ; and, in order to for- 
ward Laud's ſuppoſed good intentions, an offer was twice made him, in pri- 
rate, of a cardinals hat, which he declined accepting. His anſwer was, 
as he ſays himſelf, Phat ſomething dwelt within him, which would not ſuf- 


fer his compliance, till Rome 4vere other than it is n. 


A covxr lady, daughter of the earl of Devonſhire, having turned ca- 
tholic, was aſked by Laud the reaſons of her converſion. *Tis chiefly ſaid 
the, becauſe / hate to travel in a crowd, The meaning of this expreſſion be- 
nz demanded, ſhe replied, I perceive your grace and many others are making 
haſte to Rome; and therefore, in order to prevent my being crowded, I have 
gone before you. It muſt be confeſſed, that though Laud deſerved not the 
appellation of papiſt, the genius of his religion was, though in a leſs degree, 
the ſame with that of the Romiſh : The ſame profound reſpe& was ex- 
acted to the ſacerdotal character, the ſame ſubmiſſion required to the creeds 
and decrees of ſynods and councils, the fame pomp and ceremony was affected 
in worſhip, and the ſame ſuperſtitious regard to days, poſtures, meats, and 
reltments. No wonder, therefore, that this prelete was, every-where, a- 
mong the purita\s, regarded with horror, as the forerunner of antichriſt. * 


Asa ſpecimen of the new ceremonies, to which Laud ſacrificed his own 
quiet and that of the nation, it may not he amiſs to relate, thaſe, which 
le wag accuſed of employing in the conſecration of St, Catherine's church, 
and which were the object of ſuch general ſcandal and offence, 


* May, P. 25, | Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p- 190. Welwecd, p. 61. — Ruſhworth, 


Yo W. p. 1327, Whitlocke, p. 97. 
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Ox the biſhop's approach to the weſt door of the church, a loud voice 
cried, Open, open, ye everlaſting doors, that the king of glory may enter i 
Immediately the doors of the church flew open, and the biſhop entered. 
Falling upon his knees, with eyes elevated and arms expanded, he uttered 
theſe words: This place is holy; the ground is holy: In the name of th 
Father, Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, I pronounce it Holy. 


Goixs towards the chancel, he ſeveral times took up from the flog: 
ſome of the duſt, and threw it in the air. When he approached with hie 
attendants, near to the communion: table, he bowed frequently towards it: 
And on their return, they went round the church repeating as they mar. 
ched along, ſome of the pſalms: And then ſaid a form of prayer, which 
concluded with theſe words: We conſecrate this church, and ſeparate it un 
thee as holy ground, not to bz profaned any more to common uſes, 


AFTER this, the biſhop, ſtanding near the communion-table, ſolemaly 
pronounced many imprecations upon ſuch as ſhould afterwards pollute 
that holy place by muſters of ſoldiers, or keeping in it profane law-courts, 
or carrying burthens through it. On the concluſion of every cure, le 
bowed towards the eaſt, and cried, Let all the people ſay, Amen. 


THz imprecations being all ſo piouſly finiſhed, there were poured out a 
number of bleſſings upon ſuch as had any hand in framing and building 
that ſacred and beautiful ediſice, and on ſuch as had given, or ſhould her: 
after give to it, any chalices, plate, ornaments, or utenhls, At every be- 
nediction, he in like manner bowed towards the eaſt, and cried, Let all the 


people ſay, Amen. 
Tus ſermon followed; after which, the biſhop conſecrated and adms 


niſtered the ſacrament in the following manner: 


As he approached the communion-table, he made many lowly reveret- 
ces: Andcoming up to that part of the table where the bread and wine 
lay, he bowed ſeven times. After the reading of many preyers, he ap- 
proached the ſacramental elements, and gently lifted up the corner of the 
napkin, in which the bread was placed. When he beheld the bread, he ſud 
denly let fall the napkin, flew back a ſtep or two, bowed three ſeveral times 
towards the bread z then he drew nigh again, opened the napkin, and 
bowed as before. 


Nexr, he laid his hand on the cup, which had a cover upon it, and 
was filled with wine. He let go the cup, fell back, and bowed thrice to- 
ward it. He approached again; and lifting up the cover, peeped in- 
to the cup. Seeing the wine, he let fall the cover, ſtarted back, aud 
bowed as before. Then he received the ſacrament, and gave it to other. 
And many prayers being ſaid, the ſolemnity of the conſecration end 
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The walls and floor and roof of the fabric were then ſuppoſed to be ſuffi- 
ciently holy *. | 

Oxvers were given and rigorouſly inſiſted on, that the communion-ta- 
ble ſhould be removed from the middle of the area, where it hitherto ſtood 
in all churches, except in cathedrals . It was placed at the eaſt end, rai- 
led in, and denominated an ALTar; as the clergyman who officiated, re- 
ceived commonly the appellation of Pa1esT. It is not eaſy to imagine the 
liſcontents excited by this innovation, and the ſuppolitions which it gave 


riſe to. 

Tue kneeling at the altar, and the uſing of copes, a ſpecies of embroi- 
dered veſtment, in adminiſtering the ſacrament, were alſo known to be 
great objects of ſcandal, as being popiſh practices: But the oppoſition ra- 
ther enercaſed than abated the zeal of the prelate, for the introduction of 
theſe habits and ceremonics. 


ALL kinds of ornament eſpecially pictures, were neceſſary for ſupport» 
ing that mechanical devotion, which was purpoſed to be raiſed in this 
model of religion: But as theſe had been ſo much employed by the 
church of Rome, and had given riſe to ſo much ſuperſtition, or what the 
Puritans called idolatry ; it was impoſſible to introduce them into Eng- 
liſh churches, without exciting general murmurs and complaints. But 
Laud, poſſeſſed of prefent authority, perſiſted in his purpoſe, and made ſe- 
reral attempts towards acquiring theſe ornaments. Some of the pictures, 
introduced by him were allo found upon enquiry to be the very ſame that 
might be met with in the maſs-book. The erucifix tao, that eternal con- 
ſolation of all pious catholics, and terror to all ſound proteſtants, was not 
forgotten on this occaſion h. | 


Ir was much remarked, that Sherfield the recorder of Saliſbury, was 
tried in the ſtar chamber, for having broken contrary to the biſhop of Sa- 
liſbury's expreſs injunctions, a painted window of St. Edmond's church in 
that city, He boaſted, that he had deſtroyed theſe monuments of idola- 
try : But for this effort of his zeal, he was fined 500 pounds, removed from 
bis office, condemned to make a public acknowledgement, and be bound 
to his good behaviour . 


Nor only ſuch of the clergy, as neglected to obſerve every ceremony, 
were ſuſpended and deprived by the high commiffion-court ; Oaths were 
by many of the biſhops, impoſed on the church-wardens ; and they were 
'worn to inform againſt any one, who acted contrary to the eccleſiaftical 
canons”, Such a meaſure, though practiſed during the reign of Eliza- 
Welweod, p. 275. Franklyn, p. 386. 
Whitlock, p. 24. P Ruſh wor th, vol ii. p 272, 273. 
State T. als, vol. v p 46 Fravklyn, p. 410, 411, 414. 

r Ruſh worth, vol. ii. p. 136. 


* Ruſhworth, vol. ii, p 7, 77. 
* Ruſhworth, vol. i;, p- 207. 
1 lid. p 152, 
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beth, gave much offence; as reſembling too nearly the practice of the Bo. 
+ miſh inquiſition, ; 


To ſhow the greater alienation from the churches reformed aſter the 


preſbyterian model, Laud adviſed, that the diſcipline and worſhip of the 
church ſhould be impoſed on the Fngliſh regiments and trading companie 
abroad *. All foreigners of the Dutch and Walloon congregations were 
commanded to attend the eſtabliſhed church ; and indulgence was granted 
to none after the children of the firſt denizens*. Scudamore too, the 
king's ambaſſador at Paris, had orders to withdraw himſelf from the com. 
munion of the hugonots. Even men of ſenſe were apt to blame this con 
duct, not only becauſe it gave offence in England, but becauſe, in foreign 
countries, it loſt the crown the advantage of being conſidered as the 
head and ſupport of the reformation". 


On pretence of pacifying diſputes, orders were iſſued from the coun, 
eil, forbidding on both ſides, all preaching and printing with regard to 
the controverted points of predeſtination and free- will. But it was com, 
plained of, and probably with reaſon, that the impartiality was al ge. 
ther confined to the orders, aad that the execution of them was only 
meant againſt the calviniſts. 


Ix return for Charles's indulgence towards the church, Laud and hy 
followers took care to magnify, on every occaſion, the regal authority, 
and to treat, with the utmoſt diſdain or deteſtation, all puritanical pre 
tenſions to a free and independent conſtitution. But while theſe prelata 
were ſo liberal in raiſing the crown at the expence of public liberty, they 
made no ſcruple of encroaching, themſelves, on the royal riglits the mol 
inconteſtible; in order to exalt the hierarchy, and procure to their om 
order dominion and independence. All the doctrines which the Romilk 
church had borrowed from ſome of the fathers, and which freed tlc 
ſpiritual from - ſubordination to the civil power, were now adopted by 
the church of England, and interwoven with her political and religious 
tenets. A divine and apoſtolieal charter was inſiſted on, preferably tot 
legal and parliamentary one v. The ſacerdotal character was magnified 
as ſaered and indefeizable: All right to ſpiritual authority, or even d 
private judgement in ſpiritual ſubjects, was refuſed to profane laymen 
Eccleſiaſtical courts were held by the biſhops in their own name, without 
any notice taken of the king's authority: And Charles, though extreme. 
ly jealous of every claim in popular aſſemblies, ſeemed rather to encourage 
than repreſs theſe incroachments of his clergy, Having felt many ſenlibie 


5 Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 186. Franklyn, p. 249. t Ruſhworth, vol. ii. 5. 27 
u State papers collected by the carl of Clarendon, p- 338. * Whitlocke, 7 * 
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incoaveniencies from the independent ſpirit of parliaments, he attached 
himſelf entirely to thoſe who profeſſed a devoted obedience to his crown 
and perſon ; nor did he foreſee that the eccleſiaſtical power, which he ex- 
alted, not admitting of any preciſe boundary, might in time become more 
dangerous to public peace, and no leſs fatal to royal prerogative than the 


other. 


80 early as the coronation, Laud was the perſon, according to general 
opinion, that introduced a novelty, which, though overlooked by Charles, 
made a deep impreſſion on many of the by-ſtanders. After the uſual cere-. 
monies, theſe words were recited to the king: “ Stand and hold faſt, 
« from henceforth, the place to which you have been heir by the ſucceſ- 
« fion of your forefathers, being now delivered to you by the authority of 
« Almighty God, and by the hands of us and all the biſhops and ſervants 
« of God. And, as you ſee the clergy to come nearer the altar than o- 
« thers, ſo remember, that in all places convenient, you give them greater 
« honour ; that the Mediator of God and man may eſtabliſh you on the 
« Fingly throne, to be a mediator betwixt the clergy and the laity ; and 
«1.44 you may reign for ever with Jeſus Chriſt, the king of Kings, and 
Id of lords *,”? | 


Tas principles which exalted prerogative, were not entertained by the 
king merely as ſoft and agreeable to his royal ears : They were alſo put 
in practice during the time that he ruled without parliaments. Though 
frugal and regular in his expence, he wanted money for the ſupport of 
government; and he levied it, either by the revival of obſolete laws, or by 
nolations, ſome more open, ſome more diſguiſed, of the privileges of the 
nation, Though humane and gentle in his temper, he gave way to a few 
ſexerities in the Rar chamber and high commiſſion, which ſeemed neceſſary, 
in order to ſupport the preſent mode of adminiſtration, and repreſs 
the riſing ſpirit of, liberty throughout the kingdom. Under theſe 
two heads may be reduced all the remarkable tranſa&ions of this reign, 
during ſome years : For, in peaceable and proſperous times, where a neu- 
trality in foreign affairs is obſerved, ſcarcely any thing is remarkable, but 
what is, in ſome degree, blamed, or blameable. And, leſt the hope of 
relief or protection from parhament might encourage oppoſition, Charles 
ilued a proclamation in which be declared, © That, whereas, for ſeveral 
ill ends, the calling again of a parliament is divulged ; though his ma- 
* jelty has ſhown, by frequent meetings with his people, his love to the 
« uſe of parliaments : Yet the late abuſe having, for the preſent, driven 
„him unwillingly out of that courſe ; he will account it preſumption for 
* any one to preſcribe to him any time for the calling of that aſſembly ).“ 


* Franklyn, p. 114. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 201. Parl. Hiſt, vol. 


Vii, P. 329. Ruth, vol. ii, P-. $» 
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This was generally conſtrued as a declaration, that, during this reign, 
no more parliaments were intended to be ſummoned *. And every mea. 
ſure of the king's confirmed a ſuſpicion ſo diſagreeable to the generality 


of the people. 
Toxxao and poundage continued to be levied by the roi 


1630. j 
— authority alone. The former additional impoſitions were 
— ſtill exacted. Even new impoſitions, were laidꝰ on ſereri 


kinds of merchandize *. 


Ta cuſtom. houſe officers received orders from the council to enter in. 
to any houſe, warchouſe, or cellar; to ſearch any trunk or cheſt ; and tg 
break any bulk whatever; in default of the payment of cuſtoms d. 


In order to exerciſe the militia, and to keep them in good order, each 
eounty, by an edict of the council, was aſſeſſed in a certain ſum, for main. 
taining a mufter-maſter, appointed for that ſervice ©, | 


Comros1iTioNs were openly made with recuſants, and the popiſh re. 
ligion became a regular part of the revenue. This was all the perſceu- 
tion which it underwent during the reign of Charles d. 


A couuisstox was granted for compounding with ſuch as were pol 
ſeſſed of crown lands upon defective titles; and, on this pretence, ſome 
money was exacted from the people e. 


Turnk was a law of Edward II. f. That whoever was poſſeſſed of 
twenty pounds a year in land, ſhould be obliged, when ſummoned, to ap- 
pear and to receive the order of knighthood. Twenty pounds, at that 
time, partly by the change of denomination, partly by that in the value af 
money, were equivalent to 200 in the ſeventeenth century ; and it ſeem- 
ed juſt, that the king ſhould not ſtrictly inſiſt on the letter of the law, and 
oblige peo ple of ſo ſmall revenue to accept of that expenſive honour, Ed. 
ward VI. s, and queen Elizabeth b, who had both of them made uſe of 
this expedient for raiſing money, had ſummoned only thoſe who were 
poſſeſſed of forty pounds a- year and upwards to receive knighthood, of 
compound for their neglect; and Charles imitated their example, in 
granting the ſame indulgence, Commiſſioners were apppointed for fixing 
the rates of compoſition ; and inſtructions were given to theſe com miſſion- 
ers, not to accept of a leſs ſum than would have been due by the party, 
upon a tax of three ſubſidies and a half i. Nothing proves more plainly, 
how ill diſpoſed the people were to the meaſures of the crown, than to 
obſcrve, that they loudly complained of an expedient, founded on polite 


2 Clarendon, vol. i. P. 4. May, p. 14. * Ruſh. vol. ii. p. 8 May, p. 16. b Ruſh, 


vol. ij. p. 9. © Roth. vol. ii. p.16. d Hem, ibid. p. 11, 12, 15. 247- © [dem, 
Ibid, p. 49. f Statutm de militibus. s Rymer. tom. Xv. T. 124. k Idem, 
493. 30% Ki Ruſh. vol. ii. p. 70, 71, 72. May, p. 16. 
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$ this reign, tatute, and warranted by ſuch recent precedents. The law was pretended 


d every mea. tobe obſolete ; though only one reign had intervened fince the laſt exe- 
he generality eution of it. 
Barxarn, lecturer of St. Sepulchre's, London, uſed this a 
| by the royal expreſſion in his prayer before ſermon; Lord, epen the eyes 1 
ſitions were of the queen's majeſty, that ſhe may fee Feſus Chriſt, whom ſbe 2 * 
chamber 


Pon ſereri bas pierced with her infidelity, ſuperſlition, and idolatry. He was and high 

queſtioned in the high commiſſion court for this inſult on the commilſion, 
eueen ; but upon his ſubmiſſion diſmiſſed E. Leighton who had written 
ibels againſt the king, the queen, the biſhops, and the whole adminiſtra» 
tion, was condemned by a very ſevere, if not a cruel ſentence 3 but the 
execution of it was ſuſpended for ſome time, in expectation of his ſub- 
miſſion l. All the ſeverities, indeed, of this reign were exerciſed againſt 
thoſe who triumphed 1n their ſufferings, who courted perſecution, and 
braved authority: And, on that account, their puniſhment may be deem- 
ed the more juſt, but the leſs prudent. To have neglected them entirely, 
had it been conſiſtent with order and public ſafety, had been the wiſe 
meaſure that could have been embraced ; as perhaps it had been the molt 


ſerere puniſhment that could have been inflicted on theſe zealots. ) 


| to enter in. 
heſt; and ty 
ms d. 


J order, each 
n, for main 


e popiſh re. 
the perſccu- 


as were pol. 
etence, ſome 
In order to gratify the clergy with a magnificent fabric, ſub- 16 31. 
ſeriptions were {ct on foot, for repairing and rebuilding St. Paul's; 


as poſſeſſed of 
and the king, by his countenance and example, encouraged this lauda- 


moned, to ap- 


unds, at that ble undertaking ®, By order of the privy-council, St. Gregory's church 
n the valoeof was removed, as an impediment to the project of extending and beautify- 
and it ſeem- ing the cathedral, Some houſes and ſhops likewiſe were pulled down ; 


f the law, and and compenſation was made to the owners ®. As there was no immediate 
onour, Ed. prolpe& of aſſembling a parliament, ſuch acts of power in the king be- 


made uſe a came neceſſary; and in no former age would the people have entertained 


ſe who were any ſeruple with regard to them, It muſt be remarked, that the puritans | 

gbthood, of vere extremely averſe to the raiſing of this ornament to the capital. It | 
example, it laroured as they pretended of popiſh ſuperſtition. ) 
ited for fixing | 


A $STame duty was impoſed on cards: A new tax, which of itſelf, 
vas liable to no objection ; but appeared of dangerous conſequence, when 
wnlidered as arbitrary and illegal o. 


e commiſſion- 
by the party, 
more plainly, 
own, than te 


e& on politire 


Moxvoroliks were revived z an oppreſſive method of levying money, 
being unlimited, as well as deſtructive of induſtry, The laſt parliament 
« James, which aboliſhed monopolies, had left an equitable exception in 


P- 16. b Rub, | 
47. dem, K Ruſhworth. vol. ii. p. 32. | Kennet's complete Hiſt. vol. iii. p. 69. 
24. Þ» Idewh Whitlocke, p. 15. m Idem. p. 17. 4 R. worth, vil. ii, p. 88, 89, 99. | 
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favour of new inventions; and on pretence of theſe, and of ereQing ney 
companies and corporations, was this grievance now renewed, The 
manufacture of ſoap was given to a company who paid a ſum for thei 
patent . Leather, ſalt, and many other commodities, even down t 
linen rags, were likewiſe put under reſtrictions. 


Ir is affirmed by Clarendon, that fo little benefit was reaped from theſe 


projects, that of 200,000 pounds thereby. lgvied on the people, ſcarcely 
1500 came into the king's coffers. Though we ought not to ſuſpes 
the noble hiſtorian of exaggerations to the diſadvantage of Charles's mea. 
ſures ; this fact, it muſt be owned, appears ſomewhat incredible. The 
ſame author adds, that the king's intention was to teach his ſubjects, hoy 
unthrifty a thing it was to refuſe reaſonable ſupplies to the crown, An 
imprudent project! to offend a whole nation, under the view of puniſh. 
ment; and to hope, by acts of violence, to break their refractory ſpirits, 
without being poſſeſſed of any force to prevent reſiſtance. 


Tus council of York had been brſt erected, after a rebellion by 
a patent from Henry VIII. without any authority of parliament; 
and this exerciſe of power, like many others, was indulged to that arbitn. 
ry monarch. This council had long acted chiefly as a criminal court; but 
beſides ſome innovations, introduced by James, Charles thought proper, 
ſome time after Wentworth was made preſident, to extend its powers, and 


1632. 


to give it a large civil juriſdict ion, and that, in ſome reſpects diſcretion- 


ary 4. It is not improbable, that the king's intention was only to prevent 
inconveniencies, which aroſe from the bringing of every cauſe, from the 
molt diſtant parts of the kingdom, into Weſtminſter-hall : But the conſe. 
quence, in the mean time, of this meaſure, was the putting of all the north- 
ern counties out of the protection of the ordinary law, and ſubjecting 


them to an authority ſomewhat arbitrary. Some irregular acts of that 


council, were, this year, complained of “. 


1633; Tur court of ſtar- chamber, extended its authority; and i was 

matter of complaint, that it encroached upon the juriſdiction of 
the other courts ; impoſing heavy fines and inflicting ſevere puniſhment, 
beyond the uſual courſe of juſtice. Sir David Foulis was fine 5000 
pounds, chiefly becauſe he had diſſuaded a friend from compounding with 
the commiſſioners of knighthood *, 


Pzxyxnxe, a barriſter of Lincoln's-inn, had written an enormous quart? 
of a thouſand pages, which he had called Histrio-mastyx, Its profelſcd 


q Thid. vol. ii. p- 158, 159, ke 
$ Ibid. vol ii. p. 213 


P Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 136. 142. 189. 25 2. 
Franklyn, p. 413. r Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 202, 20g. 
216, &c. 
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purpoſe was to decry ſtage plays, comedies, interludes, muſic, dancing 1 


recti 
2 3 but the author likewiſe took occaſion to declaim againſt hunting, public 
0 e 9 . * * 
im for the ſellivals, Christmas-keeping, bonfires, and May-poles. His zeal against 
eit | ; 
ren down ty all theſe levities, he ſays, was fir ſt moved, by obſerving, that plays ſold 


better than the choicest ſermons, and that they were frequently printed 
on finer paper than the Bible itſelf, Beſides, that the players were often 
papilts, and deſperately wicked; the play-houſes, he affirms, are Satan's 
chapels, the play- haunters little better than incarnate devils ; and ſo many 
ſleps in a dance, ſo many paces to hell. The chief crime of Nero he re- 
preſents to have been, his frequenting and acting of plays; and thoſe, 


d from theſe 
ple, ſcarcely 
t to ſuſpes 
harles's mea. 


0 ible. The who nobly conſpired his death, were principally moved to it, as he affirms, 
ubjects, hoy by their indignation at that enormity. The reſt of his thouſand pages is 


crown, An 
w of puniſh- 


tory ſpints 


ofa like ſtrain, He had obtained a licence from archbiſhop Abbot*s chap- 
lain; yet was he indicted in the ſtar chamber as a libeller. It was thought 
ſomewhat hard, that general i nvectives againſt plays ſhould be interpreted 
into ſatires againſt the king and queen, merely becauſe they frequented 
theſe amuſements, and becauſe the queen ſometimes acted a part in paſ- 
torals and interludes, which were repreſented at court. The author, it 
mult be owned, bad, in plainer terms, blamed the hierarchy, the cere- 
monies, the innovations in religious worſhip, and the new ſuperſtitions 
introduced by Laud © ; and this, probably, together with the obſtinacy, 
and petulance of his behaviour before the ſtar-chamber, was the reaſon 
why his ſentence was ſo ſevere, He was condemned to be put from the 
bar; to ſtand on the pillory in two places, Weſtminſter and Cheapſide, 
to loſe both his ears, one in each place; to pay 5000 pounds fine to the 
king; and to be impriſoned during life u. . 
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Tais fame Prynne was a great hero among the Puritans; and it was 
iefly with a view of mortiſying that ſect, that, though of an honourable 
profeſſion, he was condemned by the ſtar-chamber to ſo ignominious a pu- 
nſkment, The thorough-paced Puritans were diſtinguiſhable by the ſour- 


; and it un 
juriſdiction of 
> puniſhment, 
s fined 5000 
zounding with 


ad ſociety v. To inſpire them with better humour, was certainly, both 
for their own ſake and that of the public, a laudable intention in the court, 
but whether pillories, fines, and priſons, were proper expedients for that 
Purpoſe, may admit of ſome queſtion, | 


Vor. IV. ö N 


rmous quarto 


Its profeſſed 


werea kennel of dogs: roar out a treble, as it were a ſort of bulls; and grunt out a 
tals, 3 it were a number of hogs : Chriſtmas, as it is kept, is the devil's chriſtmas ; 


ad | 
„ 158, 159, & Pyrnne employed a great number of pages to perſuade men to affe& the name 


li. p. 3157 . Ig 
. vol l. P „ Ruf, ibid. p. 226, 221, Kc. Dugdale, p. a. 


nel and auſterity of their manners, and by their averſion to all pleaſure | 


' The muſic in the churches, he affirmed not to be the noiſe of men, but a bleating - 
al brute beaſts ; choiriſtegs bellow the tenor, as it were oxen ; bark a counterpart, as it 


"witan, as if Chriſt had been a puritan; and ſo he ſaith in his Index. Ruſh. vol. ii. p. 
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AxoTat expedient which the king tried, in order to infuſe cheerfalnel 3 

into the national devotion, was not much more ſucceſsful. He renewed 1 
bis father's edict for allowing ſports and recreations on Sunday to ſuch at 7 
attended public worſhip); and he ordered his proclamation for that purpoſe ” * 
to be publicly read by the clergy after divine ſervice *. Thoſe who were wr” 
puritanically affected, refuſed obedience, and were puniſhed by ſuſpenſion f 3 

or deprivation. The differences between the ſects were before ſufficiently 
great; nor was it neceſſary to widen them farther by theſe inventions. 1 W 
Sou E encouragement and protection, which the king and the biſhogg ch 
gave to wakes, church-ales, bride. ales, and other cheerful feſtivals of the tl 6 
common people, were the objects of like ſcandal to the Puritans”, upon 
| Tuis year Charles made a journey to Scotland, attended little e 
1634 by the, court, in order to hold a parliament there, and to palz quality 
* through the ceremony of his coronation. The nobility and 113 
gentry of both kingdoms rivaled each other, in expreſſing all duty and 1 
reſpect to the king, and in ſhowing mutual friendſhip and regard to each abſolut 
other. No one could have ſuſpected, from exterior appearances, that ſuch muſt b. 
dreadful ſcenes were approaching. be fitte 
One chief article of buſineſs (for it deſerves the name) which the kug Yet all 
tranſacted in this parhament, was, beſides obtaining ſome ſupply, to pro on 
cure authority for ordering the habits of clergymen 2. The act did not be imp 
paſs without oppoſition and difficulty. The dreadful ſurplice was befor both ſo 
men's eyes; and they apprehended, with ſome reaſon, that, under ſandtict for thei 
of this law, it would ſoon be introduced among them. Though the king obtainir 
believed that his prerogative intitled him to a power, in general, of direc Exc: 
ting whatever belonged to the exterior government of the church, ths ſent ſity 
was deemed a matter of too great importance to be ordered without tht conſtitu! 
fan&ion of a particular ſtatute. jects, | 
that not 
ImMmEDIATELY aft r the King's return to England, he heard of ard es 
biſhop Abbot's death : And, without delay, he conferred that dignity 1 
on his favourite, Laud ; who, by this acceſſion of authority, was now er 4 nes 
abled to maintain eccleſiaſtical diſcipline with greater rigour, and to "TY 
gravate the general diſcontent of the nation, dem 
Lavp obtained the biſhopric of London ſor his friend Juxon ; andy t rernment 
bout a year after the death of Sir Richard Weſton, created carl of Port eaſteſt, th 
land, had entereſt enough to engage the king to make that prclate li But whe 
treaſurer. © Juxon was a perſon of great integrity, mildneſs, and humane ſtinacy o. 
and endued with a good underſtanding *. Yet did this laſt promo” rileges, l 
$ 

* Ruſh, vol. ii. p. 193. 459. Whitlocke, p. 16, 17. Franklyn, p 437 *in. 
Y Ruſh, vol. ii. p. 191, 192. May, p. 2. 2 Ruſh. ibid. p. 183. cht 


2 Whitlocke, p. 23. Clarendon, vol. i. p. 99. 
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give general offence. His birth and character were deemed too obſcure 
ſor a man raiſed to one of the higheſt offices of the crown. And the 
clergy, it was thought, were already too much elated by former inſtances 
of the king's attachment to them, and needed not this farther encourage- 
ment to aſſume dominion over the laity d. The Puritans, likewiſe, were 
much diſſatisfied with Juxon, notwithſtanding his eminent virtues, becauſe 
he was a lover of profane field- ſports, and hunting. | 


Sarep-MONEY was now introduced. The firſt writs of this oo 2634: 
kind had been directed to ſea-port towns only: But ſhip- —_— — 


money was at this time levied on the whole kingdom; and 

each county was rated at a - particular ſum, which was afterwards aſſeſſed 
upon individuals ©, The amount of the whole tax was very moderate, 
little exceeding 200,000 pounds: It was levied-upon the people with e- 
quality : The money was entirely expended on the navy, to the great 
bonour and advantage of the kingdom: As England had no military force, 
while all the other powers of Europe were ſtrongly armed, a fleet ſeemed 
abſolutely neceſſary for her ſecurity : And it was obvious that a navy 
muſt be built and equipped at leiſure, during peace ; nor could it poſſibly 
be fitted out on a ſudden emergence, when the danger became urgent : 
Yet all theſe conſiderations could not reconcile the people to the impoſi- 
tion. It was entirely arbitrary: By the fame right any other tax might 
be impoſed : And men thought a powerful fleet, though very deſirable 
both for the credit and ſafety of the kingdom, but an unequalrecompence 


for their liberties, which, they apprehended, were thus ſacrificed to the 
obtaining of it, ; 


Exora xd, it muſt be owned, was, in this reſpect, unhappy in its pre- 
ſent ſituation, that the king had entertained a very different idea of the 
conſtitution, from that which began, in general to prevail among his ſub- 
jects. He did not regard national privileges as ſo ſacred and inviolable, 
that nothing but the moſt extreme neceſſity could juſtify an infringement 


of them, He conſidered himſelf as the ſupreme magiſtrate, to whoſe care 


heaven, by his birth right, had committed his people, whoſe duty it was 
to provide for their ſecurity and happineſs, and who was veſted with ample 
diſcretionary powers for that ſalutary purpoſe; If the obſervance of an- 
cientlaws and cuſtoms was conſiſtent with the preſent convenience of go- 
vernment, he thought himſelf obliged to comply with that rule ; as the 
taſieſt, the ſafeſt, and what procured the moſt prompt and willing obedience, 
But when a change of circumſtances, eſpecially if derived from the ob- 
ſtinacy of the people, required a new plan of adminiſtration, national pri- 
nileges, he thought, muſt yield to ſupreme power; nor could any order of 


the fate oppoſe any right to the will of the ſovereign, directed to the good 
N 2 
* Clarendon, vol. i, p. 97. May, p. 23. c Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 257, 258, Kc. 
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of the public 4. That theſe principles of government were derived fron 
the uniform tenor of the Engliſh laws, it would be raſh to affirm, Tj, 
fluctuating nature of the conſtitution, the impatient humour of the peqyle 
and the variety of events, had, no doubt, in different ages, produced ex. 
ceptions and contradictions. Theſe obſervations alone may be eſtabliſhed 
on both ſides, that the appearances were ſufficiently ſtrong in favour df 
the king to apologize for his following ſuch maxims; and that public 
liberty muſt be ſo precarious under this exorbitant prerogative, as to te 
der an oppoſition not only excuſeable, but laudable, in the people ©, 


Soms laws had been enacted, during the reign of Henry VII. againſt de. 
population, or the converting of arable lands into paſture. By a decree 
of the ſtar- chamber, Sir Anthony Roper, was fined 4000 pounds for a 
offence of that nature f. This ſevere ſentence was intended to terrify o- 
thers into compoſition z and above 30,c00 pounds were levied by that ex- 
pedient s. Like compoſitions, or, in default of them, heavy fines, were 
required for encroachments on the king's foreſts ; whoſe bounds, by de 
crees deemed arbitrary, were extended much beyond what was uſual \, 
The bounds of one foreſt, that of Rockingham, were encreaſed from ix 
miles to ſixty i. The ſame refractory humour which made the people re 
fuſe to the king voluntary ſupplics, diſpoſed them, with better reaſon, to 
murmur againſt theſe irregular methods of taxation. 


Mol was fined 10,0c0 pounds, for reviling, challenging, and firkk- 
ing, in the court of Whitehall, Sir George 'Theobold, one of the king's 
ſervants kx. This fine was thought exorbitant; but whether it was com- 
pounded, as was uſual in fines impoſed by the ſtar-chamber, we are not in. 


formed. 


ALL1s0N had reported, that the archbiſhop of York had incurred the 
king's diſpleaſure, by aſking a limited toleration for the catholics, and 
allowance to build ſome churches for the exerciſe of their religion, For 
this ſlander againſt the archbiſhop, he was condemned in the ſtar-chamber 
to be fined 1000 pounds, to be committed to priſon, to be bound to his 
good behaviour during life, to be whipped, and ro be ſet on the pillory 
at Weſtminſter, and in three other towns in England. Robins, who had 
been an accomplice in the guilt, was condemned by a ſentence equally ſe- 
vere!, Such events are rather to be conſidered as rare and detached in 
cidents, collected by the ſevere ſcrutiny of hiſtorians, than as proofs of the 
prevailing genius of the king's adminiſtration, which ſeems to have been 
more gentle and equitable than that of moſt of his predeceſſors : Ther 


0 Ruſhworth, vol. iv. p. 535. 542. © Sec note [V at the end cf the volume. 
Ruſh worth, vol. ii. p. 270. Vol. iii. App. p. 106. 8 Idem, vol. iii. p. 333. 
Franklyn, p. 478. h May, p. 16. i Strafford's Letters and Diſpatches, vo. 


Ti, p. 117. k Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 270. 1 Ibid. p. 269. 
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2 g — were, on the whole, only five or fix ſuch inſtances of rigour during the 
is eo f courſe of fifteen years, which elapſed before the meeting of the long par- 
A* lament, And it is alſo certain, that ſcandal againſt the great, though 


ſtabliſhed ſeldom proſecuted at preſent, is, however, in the eye of the law, a great 
crime, and ſubjects the offender to very heavy penalties, 


favour cf 

bat public Takxk are other inſtances of the high reſpect paid to the nobility and 
as to iec- to the great in that age; when the powers of monarchy, though diſputed, 
. ſill maintained themſelves in their priſtine vigour. Clarendon ® tells us a 
gainſt de. plcaſant incident to this purpoſe: A waterman, belonging to a man of 
y a decree quality, having a ſquabble with a citizen about his fare, ſhowed his badge, 
\ds for 1 the creſt of his maſter, which happened to be a ſwan ; and thence infiſted 
 terrify o on better treatmeut from the citizen, But the other replied carcleſsly, 
y that ex- that he did not trouble his head about that gooſe. For this offence he was 
fines, were ſummoned before the marſhals court; was fined, as having opprobriouſly 
ds, by de. delamed the nobleman's crelt, by calling the ſwan a gooſe; and was in ef- 


fect reduced to beggary. 


81s Richard Granville had thought himſelf ill uſed by the earl of Suf 
folk in a law-ſuit 3 and he was accuſed before the ſtar-chamber of having 
ſaid of that nobleman, that he was a baſe lord. The evidence againſt him 
was ſomewhat lame; yet, for this flight offence, inſufficiently proved, he 


was condemned to pay a fine of 8000 pounds; one half to the earl, the 
ther to the king 2, 


as uſual \, 
d from fix 
people re- 


- reaſon, to 


„ and fink: 
the king's 
t was com- 


| viz George Markham, following a chace where lord Darcy's huntſman 
are not ite 


vas exerciſing his hounds, kept cloſer to the dogs than was thought pro- 
per by the huntſman, who, beſides other rudeneſs, gave him foul lan- 


\curred the guage, which Sir George returned with a ſtroke of his whip. The fellow 
ics, and an tureatened to complain to his maſter : The knight replied, If his maſter 
gion. Fot ould juſtify ſuch iuſolence, he would ſerve him in the ſame manner, or 
ar- chamber vords to that effect. Sir George was ſummoned before the ſtar- cham - 
ound to bis ber, and fined 10,000 pounds. So fine a thing was it in theſe days to be lord 
the pillory —A natural reflection of lord Lanſdown's, in relating this incident 
1s, who had The people, in vindicating their liberties from the authority of the crown, 
- equally ſc tirew off alſo the yoke of the nobility. It is proper to remark, that this 
Jetached in- lat incident happened early in the reign of James. The preſent praQticg 
\roofs of the of the ſtar chamber was far from being an innovation; though the pre- 
have been #nt diſpoſitions of the people made them repine more at this ſervitude. 
ſors: There CrartEs had imitated the example of Elizabeth and James, 

ad had iſſued proclamations forbidding the landed gentlemen 1635. 
F the volume. IN p N 3 | | 
Jl. iü. p- 333 i 4 Life of Clarendon, vol i. p- 72. n Lord Lauſdown, p. 514. o Thid. p. 
iſpatches, vu. 515. This ſtory is told difl-rently in Hobart's Reports, p. 120. lt there appears that 


e- was fined only 500 pounds, and very deſervedly : For he gave the lie and 
* a challenge to lord Darcy, James was anxious to dilcyurage the practice of duel- 
mg, which Was then very prevaleut, 


Ca, 
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and the nobility to live idly in London, and ordering them to retire to . 
their country- ſeats 7. For diſobedience to this edict, many were indicted to fl 
by the attorney- general, and were fined in the ſtar-chamber 4. This oc- word 
caſioned diſcontent ; and the ſentences were complained of, as illegal, But rathi 
if proclamations had authority, of which nobody pretended to doubt, muf un 
they not be put in execution? In no inſtance, I muſt confeſs, does it more fond 
evidently appear, what confuſed aud uncertain ideas were, during that age, what 
entertained concerning the Enpliſh conſtitution. << 
Ray, having exported fullers-carth, contrary to the kings proclamation, ceſſa 
was, beſides the pillory, condemned in the ſtar-chamber?! to a fine of 2000 theſe 
pounds . Like fines were levied on Terry, Eman, and others, for di. any t 
obeying a proclamation which forbad the exportation of gold *. In or. deem 
der to account for the ſubſequent convulſions, even theſe incidents are not ment 
to be overlooked, as frivolous or contemptible. Such ſeverities were after of ſu 
wards magnified into the greateſt enormities. ures, 
THERE remains a proclamation of this year, prohibiting hackney-coachs _ 
from ſtanding in the ſtreet * We are told, that there were not abore Bu 
twenty coaches of that kind in London. There are, at preſent, ner amon 
eight hundred. and t 
Tux effects of ſnip- money began now to appear. A for og 
1636. midable fleet of ſixty fail, the greateſt that England had ev! It i; 
known, was equipped under the earl of Northumberland, who * 
had orders to tattack the herring-buſſes of the Dutch which filked n 2 
what were called the Britiſh ſeas. The Dutch were content to pi "RY 
30, ooo pounds for a licence during this year. They openly denied, how eee 
ever, the claim of dominion in the ſeas, beyond tlie friths, bays, and ſhores 8 
and it may be queſtioned whether the laws of nations warraut any fate fs 
pretenſions. g 8 
Tuis year the king ſent a ſquadron againſt Sallee; and with the 1 fingul; 
ſiſtance of the emperor of Morocco, deſtroyed that receptacle of pirates 1 Cur 
whom the Engliſh commerce and even the Engliſh eoafts had long beet l bs 
felted. 2 
a Y 
1637. Bus rox, a divine, and Baſl wick, a phyſician, were tried u {yon 0 
the ſtar-chamber for ſeditibus and ſchiſmatical libels, and wer ellablit 
condemned to the ſame puniſament that had been inflited on Pt ſubject 
Prynne himſelf was tried for a new offence; and, together with a and ſpy 
fine of 5000 pounds, was condemned to loſe what remained of his was pa 
Beſides, that theſe writers had attacked, with great ſeverity, and f 
intemperate zeal, the ceremonies, rites, and government of the church; i Nu 
P Ruſh worth. vol. ii. p. 144. 1 1dem ibid. p. 288. r 10cm, ibid.. Trials, 


$ Idem, ibid. p. 350. t Idem ibid, p. 316. 
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very anſwers which they gave in to the court, were ſo full of contumacy 
and of invectives againſt the prelates, that no lawyer could be prevailed on 
to ſign them . The rigors, however, which they underwent, being ſo un- 
worthy men of their profeſſion, gave general offence ; and the patience, or 
rather alacrity, with which they ſuffered, encreaſed {till farther the indigna- 
tion of the public . The ſeverity of the {tar-chamber, which was generally 
aſcribed to Laud's paſſionate diſpolition, was, perhaps, in itſelf, ſome- 
what blameable ; but will naturally, to us, appear enormous, who enjoy, 
in the utmoſt latitute, that liberty of the preſs, which is eſteemed ſo ne- 
ceſſary in every monarchy, confined by ſtrict, legal limitations. But as 
theſe limitations were not regularly fixed during the age of Charles, nor at 
any time before; ſo was this liberty totally unknown, and was generally 
deemed, as well as religious toleration, incompatible with all good govern- 
ment, No age or nation, among the moderns, had ever ſet an example 
of ſuch an indulgence: And it ſeems unreaſonable to judge of the meaſ- 
ures, embraced during one period, by the maxims, which prevail in an- 
other, 


BuzTox, in his book where he complained of innovations, mentioned 
among others, that a certain Wedneſday had been appointed for a faſt, 
and that the faſt was ordered to be celebrated without any ſermons *. 
The intention, as he pretended, of that novelty was, by the example of a 
faſt without ſermons, to ſuppreſs all the Wedneſday's lectures in London. 
It is obſervable, that the church of Rome and that of England, being, 
both of them, lovers of form and ceremony and order, are more friends to 
prayer than preaching ; while the puritanical ſectaries, who find that the 
latter method of addreſs, being directed to a numerous audience preſent 
and viſible, is more inflaming and animating, have always regarded it as 
the chief part of divine ſervice, Such circumſtances, though minute, it 
may not be improper to tranſmit to poſterity ; that thoſe, who are curious 
of tracing the hiſtory of the human mind, may remark, how far its feveral 
ingularizies coincide in different ages. 


| Cxxrarx zealots had erected themſelves into a ſociety for buying in of 
impropriations, and transferring them to the church; and great ſums of 
money had been bequeathed to the ſociety for theſe purpoſes. But it was 
{von obſerved, that the only uſe which they made of their funds, was, to 
ellabliſh lecturers, in all the conſiderable churches ; men who, without being 
lubjected to epiſcopal authority, employed themſelves entirely in preaching 
and {preading the fire of puritaniſm. Laud took care, by a decree, which 
was paſſed in the court of exchequer, and which was much complained of, 
N 4 

{+ Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p 381, 322, &c. State Trials, vol. v. p. 66, WV State 
Trials, vol. v. T. 80. * Ibid. p. 76 Franklyn, p. $329, 
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to aboliſh this ſociety, and to ſtop their progreſs . It was, however, fi 
obſerved, that, throughout England, the le&urers were all of them Puri. 
tanically affected; and from them the clergymen, who contented themſelyes 
with reading prayers and homilies to the people, commonly received the 
reproachful appellation of dumb dogs. 


Caar, LI. 


Tus puritans, reſtrained in England, ſhipped themſelves off for Amer. 
ca, and laid rhere the foundations of a government, which poſſeſſed all the 
liberty, both civil and religious, of which they found themſelves. bereare 
in their native country. But their enemies, unwilling that they ſhould 
any where enjoy eaſe and contentment, and dreading, perhaps, the dan. 
gerous conſequences of ſo diſaffected a colony, prevailed on the king to 
iſſue a proclamation, debarring theſe devotees acceſs even into thoſe in. 
hoſpitable deſerts *. Eight ſhips, lying in the Thames, and ready to ſai, 
were detained by order of ne council; and in theſe were embarked Sir 
Arthur Hazelrig, John Hambdeo, John Pym, and Oliver Cromwell J, who 
had reſolved for ever to abandon their native country, and fly to the other 
extremity of the globe; where they might enjoy lectures and diſcourſes of 
any length; or form which pleaſed them. The king had after wards full 
leiſure to repent this exerciſe of his authority. 


Taz biſhop of Norwich, by rigorouſly inſiſting on uniformity, had 
baniſhed many induſtrious tradeſman from that city, and chaced them 
into Holland *. The Dutch began to be more intent on commerce than 
on orthodoxy ; and thought, that the knowledge of uſeful arts and obe- 
dience to the laws formed a good citizen ; though attended with errors in 
ſubjects, where it is not allowable for human nature to expect any poſitive 
truth or certainty. 


Comeriaints about this time were made, that the petition of right was, 
in ſome inſtances, violated, and that, upon a commitment by the king and 
council, bail or releaſement had been refuſed to Jennings, Pargiter, and 
Danvers *, 


WiLLans, biſhop of Linea, a man of ſpirit and learning, a popular 
prelate, and who had been lord-kceper, was fined 10,600 pounds by th: 
ſtar-chamber, committed to the Tower during the king's pleaſure and ſuſ- 


Y Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 150, 151. Whitlocke, p. 15. Hiſtory 
of the life and r of Laud, p. rr, 212. x Ruſh. vol. | 
T. 409. 

Y Mather's Hiſtory of New England, bock, i. Dugdale. Bates. Hutchinson's l, 
of Maſſachuſet's Bay, vol. i. p. 42. This laſt quoted author puts the fad beyond 


controverſy. And it is a curious fa, as well with regard to the characters of che . 
as of the times. Can any one doubt, that the enſuing quarrel was almoſt entirely the- 
ological not political? What might be expected of the populace when ſuch Was ©? 


character of the moſt enlightened leaders. 
* Z May, p- 84. | 2 Ruſh. vol. ii. P. 414. 
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pended from his office. This ſevere ſentence was founded on frivolous 
pretences, and was more aſcribed to Laud's vengeance, than to any guilt 
of the biſhop d. Laud, however, had owed his firſt promotion to the 
good offices of that prelate with king James. But ſo implacable was the 
haughty primate, that he raiſed up a new proſecution againſt Williams, 
an the ſtrangeſt pretence imaginable. In order to levy the fine above 
mentioned, ſome officers had been ſent to ſeize all the furniture and books 
of his epiſcopal palace of Lincoln; and in rummaging the houſe, they 
ſoud in a corner ſome neglected letters, which had been thrown bye as 
uſeleſs, Theſe letters were written by one Oſbaldiſtone, a ſchoolmaſter, 
aud were directed to Williams. Mention was there made of a little great 
nan; and in another paſſage the ſame perſon was denomiuated a /ittle 
urchin, By inferences and conſtructions, theſe epithets were applied to 
Laud; and on no better foundation was Williams tried anew, as having 
received ſcandalous letters, and not diſcovering that private correſpon- 
dence, For this offence, another fine of 8000 pounds was levied on him : 
Ohbaldiftone was likewiſe brought to trial, and condemned to pay a fine 
of 5000 pounds, and to have his ears nailed to the pillory before his own 
ſchool, He ſaved himſelf by flight; and left a note in his Rudy, where- 
in he ſaid, * That he was gone beyond Canterbury“ 

Tuts proſecutions of Williams ſeem to have been the moſt iniquitous 
meaſure, purſued by the court during the time that the uſe of parliaments 
wagfuſpended, Williams had been indebted for all his fortune to the fa- 
vour of James; but having quarrelled, firſt with Buckingham, then with 
Laud, he threw himſelf into the country party ; and with great firmneſs 
and vigour oppoſed all the meaſures of the king. A. creature of the court 
to become its obſtinate enemy, a biſhop to countenance puritans ; theſe 
circumſtances excited indignation, and engaged the miniſters in thoſe ſe- 
vere meaſures. Not to mention, what ſome writers relate, that before the 
ſentence was pronounced againſt him, Williams was offered a pardon upon 
bis ſubmiſſion, which he refuſed to make. The court was apt to think, 
chat ſo refractory a ſpirit mult by any expedient be broken and ſubdued. 

Is a former trial, which Williams underwent 4 (for theſe were not the 
firſt) there was mentioned, in court, a ſtory, which as it diſcovers the ge- 
mus of parties, may be worth relating. Sir John Lambe urging him to 
proſecute the puritans, the prelate aſked, what ſort of people theſe ſame 
puritans were? Sir John replied, © that to the world they ſeemed to be 
* ſuch as would not ſwear, whore, or be drunk: but they would lie, 
* Cozen, and deceive : That they would frequently hear two ſermons a- 
* day, and repeat them too, and that ſometimes.they would faſt all day 
* long.” This character muſt be conceived to be fatirical : yet, it may 


d Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 416, &c. 
© Ruſk, vol. ii, p. 416 


c Iþid, p. 803, &c. Whitlocke, p. 35+ 
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be allowed, that that ſect, was more averſe to ſuch irregularities az m C14”. 


ceed from exceſs of gaiety and pleaſure, than to thoſe enormities, which 
are the moſt deſtructive of ſociety. The former were oppolite to the 
very genius and ſpirit of their religion: the latter were only a tranſgre{, 
fion of its precepts: And it was not difficult for a gloomy enthuſial ty 
convince himſelf, that a ftri& obſervance of the one would atone for at] 
violation of the other. 


Laud, 
ed frot 
ſeeing 
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coat pt 


ER 
Ix 1632, the treafurer, Portland, had inſiſted with the vintners, tha oP 
they ſhould ſubmit to a tax of a penny a quart, upon all the wine, which their ct 
they retailed. But they rejected the demand. In order to puniſh then, tion cit 
a decree, ſuddenly, without much enquiry or examination, paſſed in the for pre 
ſtar· chamber, prohibiting them to dreſs victuals in their houſes, Ty ert, the 
years after, they were queſtioned for the breach of this decree z and in or. health 2 
der to avoid puniſhment, they agreed to lend the king ſix thouſand pour the roo! 
Being threatened, during the ſubſequent years, with fincs and proſcci- by the a 
tions, they at laſt compotinded the matter, and ſubmitted to pay half d pronoun 
that duty, which was at firſt demanded of them f. It required little fore nod tht 
fight to perceive, that the king's right of iſſuing proclamations mul}, i great b 
proſecuted, draw on a power of taxation. carriag 
Lil zuxxt was accuſed before the ſtar- chamber, of publiſhing and di lord, ſa 
perſing ſeditious pamphlets. He was ordered to be examined: but refub tion wit 
ed to take the oath, uſual in that court, that he would anſwer interrogs Tar. 
tories, even though they might lead him to accuſe himſelf, For thu rage, u 
contempt, as it was interpreted, he was condemned to be whipped! pills rited g. 
ried, and impriſoned. While he was whipped at the cart, and ſtood on made, i 
the pillory, he harangued the populace, and declaimed violently again fing of 
the tyranny of biſhops. From his pockets alſo he fcattered pamplity| propoſe 
ſaid to be ſeditious; becauſe they attacked the hierarchy, The fat « ſor. t 
chamber, which was fitting at that very time, ordered him immediately u 6% and} 1 
be gagged. He ceaſed not however, though both gagged and pill ans of | 
to ſtamp with his foot and geſticulate, in order to ſhew the people thati « of ne 
he had it in his power, he would ſtill harangue them. This behanis « of th 
gave freſh provocation to the ſtar chamber; and they condemned him an eſtat 
be impriſoned in a dungeon, and to be loaded with irons, It was found ftandin 
* difficult to break the ſpirits of men, who placed both their honour a power, 
conſcience in ſuffering. [mall pi 
Tus jealouſy of the church appeared in another inflance leſs tragics {ubmit 
Archy, the king's fool, who, by his office, had the privilege of jelling & himſelf 
his maſter, and the whole court, happened unluckily to try his Fit u ow 
; . Alic 

d Ibid. vol. ii. p. 416* © Ruſt. vol. ii. p. 197. f idem. ibid.. this 0 
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Laud, who was too ſacred a perſon to be played upon. News being arrive 
ed from Scotland of the firſt commotions excited by the liturgy, Archy, 
ſceing the primate paſs by, called to him, J/ho's fool now, my lord? For 
this offence Archy was ordered, by ſentence of the council, to have his 
coat pulled over his head, and to be diſmiſſed the King's ſervice ®, 


Hex is another inſtance of that rigorous ſubjection, in which all men 
were held by Laud. Some young gentlemen of Lincoln's inn, heated by 
their cups, having drunk confuſion to the archbiſhop, were at his inſtiga- 
tion cited before the ſtar-chamber. They applied to the eari of Dorſet 
I ho bears witneſs againſt you, ſaid Dorſet, One of the draws- 
ers, they ſaid, Where did he ſtand, when you were ſuppoſed to drink this 
health ? ſubjoined the earl. Fe was at the door, they replied, going out of 
the room. Tuſh ! cried he, the drazver was miſtaken: Ton drank confuſion 
ty the archbiſhop of Canterbury's enemies; and the fellow <was gone before you 
pronounced the laſt word, This hint ſupplicd the young gentlemen with a 
new method of defence: And being adviſed by Dorlet to behave with 
great humility and great ſubmiſſion to the primate 3 the modeſt y of their 
carriage, the ingenuity. of their apology, with the patronage of that noble 
lord, ſaved them from any ſeverer puniſhment than a reprpof and admoni- 
tion with which they were diſmiſſed i. 


for protection, 


Tais year, John Hambden acquired, by his ſpirit and cou- om. 
rage, univerſal popularity throughout the nation, and has me- Trial of 
rited great renown with poſterity, for the bold ſtand which he Hawbdes 
made, in defence of the laws and liberties of his country. After the impo- 
ling of ſhip-money, Charles, in order to diſcourage all oppoſition, had 
propoſed this queſtion to the judges ; © Whether, in a caſe of neceſſity, 
« for. the defence of the kingdom, he might not impoſe this taxation; 
* and whether he were not ſole judge of the necelhty ? ?? Theſe guardi- 
ans of law and liberty replied, with great complaiſance, * That in a caſe 
* of neceſſity he might impoſe that taxation, and that he was ſole judge 
« of the neceſſity xk. Hambden had been rated at twenty ſhillings for 
an eſtate, which he poſſeſſed in the county of Buckingham: Yet notwith- 
ſtanding this declared opinion of the judges, notwithſtanding the great 
power, and ſometimes rigorous maxims of the crown, natwithſtanding the 
[mall proſpect of relief from parliament ; he reſolved, rather than tamely 
ſubmit to ſo illegal an impolition, to fland a legal proſecution, and expoſe 
himſelf to all the indignation of the court. The caſe was argued during 
twelve days, iu the exchequer-chamber, before all the judges of England; 
aud the nation regarded, with the utmoſt anxicty, every circumſtance of 
this celebrated trial. The event was eaſily ſoreſcen: But the principles, 


v Ruſh. vol. ii. p. 470. Welwood, P. 278. i Ruſh. vol. iii. p. 180. 


* Ruſh. vol. ii. p. 353. Whitlocke, p. 24. 
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and reaſonings, and behaviour of the parties, engaged in the trial, were 


| much canvaſſed and enquired into; and nothing could equal the fam 
| paid to the one fide, except the hatred which attended the other, 


IT was urged by Hambden's council, and by his partizans in the nz, 
tion, that the plea of neceſſity was in vain introduced into a trial of law; 
ſince it was the nature of neceſſity to aboliſh all law, and, by irreſiſtibley, 
olence, to diſolve all the weaker and more artificial ties of human ſociety, 


Not only the prince, in caſes of extreme diſtreſs, is exempted from the or. 


dinary rules of adminiſtration : All orders of men are then levelled; and 
any individual may conſult the public ſafety by any expedient, whictr his 
fituation enables him to employ. But to produce ſo violent an eſſect, and 
ſo hazardous to every community, an ordinary danger or difficulty is not 
ſufficient ; much leſs, a neceſſity, which is merely factitious and pretended, 
Where the peril is urgent and extreme, it will be palpable to every mem. 
ber of ſociety; and though all ancient rules of government are in that 
caſe abrogated, men will readily, of themſelves, ſubmit to that irregulat 
authority, which 1s exerted for their preſervation. But what is there in 
common between ſuch ſuppoſitions, and the preſent condition of the na 
tion? England enjoys a profound peace with all her neighbours; And 
what 1s more, all her neighbours are engaged in furious and bloody wan 
among themſelves, and by their mutual enmities farther enſure her tran- 
quillity. The very writs themſelves, which are iſſued for thg levyiug ot 
ſhip-money, contradict the ſuppoſition of neceſſity, and pretend only that 
the ſeas are infeſted with pirates ; a flight and temporary inconvenience, 
which may well await a legal ſupply from parliament. The writs likewiſe 
allow ſeveral months for equipping ſhips ; which proyes a very calm and 
deliberate ſpecies of neceſſity, and one that admits of delay much beyond 
the forty days requiſite for ſummoning that aſſembly. It is ſtrange too, 
that an extreme neceſſity which is always apparent, and uſually comes to 
a ſudden criſis, ſhould now have continued. without interruption, for net 
four years, and ſhould have remained, during ſo long a time, inviſible to 
the whole kingdom. And as to the pretenſion, that the king is ſole judge 
of the neceſſity ; what is this but to ſubject all the privileges of the nation 
to his arbitrary will and pleaſure? To expect that the public will be 
convinced by ſuch reaſoning, muſt aggravate the general indignation ; by 
adding, to violence againſt men's perſons and their property, ſo crucl: 
mockery of their underſtanding. 


Ix vain are precedents of ancient writs produced: Theſe writs, wh 
examined, are only found to require the ſea-ports, ſometimes at their own 
charge, ſometimes at the charge of the counties, to ſend their ſhips for tlic 
defence of the nation, Even the prerogative, which empowered the 
erown to iſſue ſuch writs, is aboliſhed, and its excrciſe almoſt entirely di- 
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-pttinued, from the time of Edward III. !; and all the authority, which 
:emained, or was afterwards exerciſed, was to preſs ſhips into the public 
ſervice, to be paid for by the public. How wide are theſe precedents 
from a power of obliging the people, at their own charge, to build new 
ſhips, to victual and pay them, for the public; nay, to furniſh money to 
the crown for that purpoſe ? What ſecurity either againſt the farther 
xtenfion of this claim, or againſt diverting to other purpoſes the public 
money, ſo levied ? The plea of neceſſity would warrant any other taxa- 
tion as well as that of ſhip- money: Wherever any difficulty ſhall occur, 
the adminiſtration, inſtead of endeavouring to elude or overcome it, by 
gentle and prudent meaſures, will inſtantly repreſent it as a reaſon for 
infringing all ancient laws and inſtitutions: And if ſuch maxims and 
ſuch parties prevail; what has become of national liberty? What authori- 
| ty is left to the great charter, to the ſtatutes, and to that very petition of 
right, which, in the preſent reign, had been fo ſolemnly enacted by the 
concurrence of the whole legiſlature ? | 


Tus defenceleſs condition of the kingdom while unprovided with a na- 
17; the inability of the king, from his eſtabliſhed revenues, with the ut- 
moſt care and frugality, to equip and maintain one ; the impoſſibility of 
obtaining, on reaſonable terms, any voluntary ſupply from parliament : 
All theſe are reaſons of ſtate, not topics of law. If theſe reaſons appear 
to the king ſo urgent as to diſpenſe with the legal rules of government ; 
let him enforce his edits, by his court of ſtar-chamber, the proper inſtru- 
ment of irregular and abſolute power ; not proſtitute the character of his 
judges by a decree, which is not, and cannot poſſibly be legal. By this 
means the boundaries, at leaſt, will be kept more diſtin& between ordina- 
ry law and extraordinary exertions of prerogative ; and men will know, 
that the national conſtitution is only ſuſpended during a preſent and diſſi- 
cult emergence, but has not undergone a total and fundamental alteration. 


ted, gave ſentence in favour of the crown. Hambden, however, obtained 
by the trial the end for which he had ſo generouſly ſacrificed his ſafety 
and his quiet: The people were rouzed from their lethargy, and became 
{enfible of the danger, to which their liberties were expoſed. Theſe na- 
tional queſtions were canvaſſed in every company; and the more they 
were examined, the more evidently did it appear to many, that liberty was 
totally ſubverted, and an unuſual and arbitrary authority exerciſed over 
the kingdom. Slaviſh principles, they ſaid concur with illegal practices; 
eecleſiaſtical tyranny gives aid to civil uſurpation; iniquitous taxes are 


' State Trials, vol. v. p. 245. 25 5. m See State Trials: Article ſu p money, 
vlich contains the tpecches of four judges in favour of Hambder. . 
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NotwiTHSTANDING theſe reaſons, the prejudiced judges, four ® excep- {-#, 
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ſupported by arbitrary puniſhments; and all the privileges of the natign 


tranſmitted through ſo many ages, ſecured by ſo many laws, and purchaſe illegal, 0 
by the blood of ſo many heroes and patriots, now lye proſtrate at the ſet jultice an 
of the monarch. What though *public peace and national induſtry es. tons: 4 
creaſed the commerce and opulence of the Kingdom ? This advantage of govert 
was temporary, and due alone, not to any encouragement given by the and its p 
crown, but to the ſpirit of the Engliſh, the remains of their ancient free. long hay 
dom. What though the perſonal character of the king, amidſt all his the neig? 
miſguided counſels, might merit indulgence, or even praiſe ? He was but poled to 
one man; and the privileges of the people, the inheritance of millions, aroſe ; a 
were too valuable to be ſacrificed to his prejudices and miſtakes. Such, count of 
or more ſevere, were the ſentiments promoted by a great party in the nz Taov: 
tion: No excuſe on the king's part, or alleviation, how reaſonable ſoerer, and the g 
could be hearkened to or admitted: And to redreſs theſe grievances, layed the 
parliament was impatiently longed for; or any other incident, however u. law and © 
lamitous, that might ſecure the people againſt thoſe oppręſſions, which poſſeſſed 
they felt, or the greater ills which they apprehended, from the combined ty was ex 
encroachments of church and ſtate. creaſed th 
families e 

| Belides t! 

CHAP. LIII. the nobili 

| neral, at 1 

Diſcontents in Scotland Introduction of the canons and liturgy—=— tunt . 
at Edinburgh T he covenant A general aſſembly—— Epiſcipay png; 
aboliſhed Mar A pacification Renewal of the war—— Fun * —_ 
Engliſh parliament — Difſolution—Diſcontents in England — Raul a ' , abl 
Newburn Treaty at Rippon Great council of the peers. ney q 
and diſcip 

| loyalty an 

HE grievances, under which the Engliſh Iaboured, when conſicer- thority, a 

ed in themſelves, without regard to the conſtitution, ſcarcely delent ſeem, mig 

the name; nor were they either burthenſome on the people's propertic of the pre 
or any wiſe ſhocking to the natural humanity of mankind. Even tit Spotſwoo 
impoſition of ſhip-money, independent of the conſequences, was à git the biſhop 
and evident advantage to the public; by the judicious uſe, Which tit ef treaſure 
king made of the money levied by that expedient. And though it 3 it was eve 
juſtly apprehended, that ſuch precedents, if patiently ſubmitted to, would tice, and t 
end in a total diſuſe of parliaments, and in the eſtabliſhment of erbitte authority 
authority; Charles dreaded no oppoſition from the people, who are biſhops di 
commonly much affected with conſequences, and require ſome firiking nobility, v 
All ec. that new o 


motive, to engage them in a reſiſtance of eſtabliſhed government. 
clefaſtical affairs were ſettled by law, and uninterrupted precedent ; a6 „Chen 
the church was become a conſiderable barrier to the power, both legal, wy FSM 
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legal, of the crown. Peace too, induſtry, commerce, opulence ; nay, even 
lice and lenity of adminiſtration, notwithſtanding ſome very few excep- 
ny All theſe were enjoyed by the people; and every other bleſſing 
of gorernment, except liberty, or rather the preſent exerciſe of liberty, 
nd its proper ſecurity o. It ſeemed probable, therefore, that affairs might 
long have continued on the fame footing in England, had it not been for 
the neighbourhood of Scotland; a country more turbulent, and leſs diſ- 
poſed to ſubmiſſion and obedience. It was thence the commot ions firſt 
aroſe ; and it is therefore time for us to return thither, and to give an ac- 
count of the ſtate of affairs in that kingdom. 


Taovon the pacific and not unſkilful government of James, „ "on | 


and the great authority which he had acquired, had much al- Diſcontents 
in Scotland 


layed the feuds among the great families, and had eſtabliſhed | 


zTIEVAnces, a ! : 

howerer da. lawand order throughout the kingdom; the Scottiſh nobility, were till 

ons, which poſſeſſed of the chief power and influence over the people. Their proper- 

he combined ty was extenfive ; their hereditary juriſdictions and the feudal tenures en- « 


creaſed their authority; and the attachment of the gentry to the heads of 
families eſtabliſhed a kind of voluntary ſervitude. under the chieftains. 
Belides that long abſence had much looſened the king's connections with 
the nobility who refided chiefly at their country feats ; they were, in ge- 
neral, at this time, though from ſlight cauſes, much diſguſted with the 
court, Charles, from the natural piety or ſuperſtition of his temper, was 
extremely attached to the ecclefiaſtics : And as it is natural for men to 
perſuade themſelves, that their intereſt coincides with their inclination ; he 
had eſtabliſhed it as a fixed maxim of policy, to encreaſe the power and au- 
thority of that order. The prelates, he thought, eſtabliſhed regularity 
and diſcipline among the clergy ; the clergy inculcated obedience and 
loyalty among the people: And as that rank of men had no ſeparate au- 
thority, and no dependence but on the crown; the royal power, it would 


A tun 
— Epiſcoay 


— Fourth 
— Rout o 


1en conhder- 


cely deſert ſeem, might, with the greater ſafety, be entruſted in their hands, Many 
s propertich of the prelates, therefore, were raiſed to the chief dignities of the ſtate ; 

Even the dpotſwood, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, was created chancellor: Nine of 
was a gien the biſhops were privy counſellors : The biſhop of Roſs aſpired to the office 
Which tit ef treaſurer : Some of the prelates poſſeſſed places in the exchequer : And 
ough it 13 it was even endeavoured to revive the firſt inſtitution of the college of juſ- 


ed to, vou tice, and to ſhare equally between the clergy and laity the whole judicial 
of arbitra! authority 1, Theſe advantages, poſſeſſed by the church, and which the 
who are it biſhops did not always enjoy with ſuitable modeſty, diſguſted the haughty 


,me firiking nobility, who, deeming themſelves much ſuperior in rank and quality to 
it, All c. at new order of men, were diſpleaſed to find themſelves inferior in power 
cedent ; 0 


1 
and „ Clarendon, p. 74, 75. May, p. 18. Warwick, p. 62. b Ruſtworth, vel. ii. p. 
th legs, | 266. May, p. 29. 1 Guthry's Memoits, p. 14. Burnct's Mem. p. 29, 30. 
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and influence. Intereſt joined itſelf to ambition; and begat a Jealouf, 
leſt the epiſcopal ſees, which, at the reformation, had been pillaged by the 
nobles, ſhould again be enriched at the expence of that order, By a mot 
uſeful and beneficial law, the impropriations had already been raviſhed fron 
the great men: Competent falaries had been aſſigned to the imporeriſyy 
clergy from the-tythes of each pariſh : And what remained, the proprie, 
or of the land was impowered to purchaſe at a low valuation ?. The king 
likewiſe, warranted by ancient law and practice, had declared fora gener] 
reſumption of all crow-nlands, alienated by his predeceſſors ;-and though 
he took no ſtep towards the execution of this project, the very pretenſion 
to ſuch power had excited jealouſy and diſcontent 5, 


NoTw1THSTANDING the tender regard which Charles bore to the whole 
church, he had been able in Scotland, to acquire only the affection ofthe 
ſuperior rank among the clergy. The miniſters in general equalled, if ng 
exceeded the nobility, in their prejudices againſt the court, againſt the pre 
lates, and againſt epiſcopal authority. Though the eſtabliſhment of the 
hierarchy might ſeem advantageous to the inferior clergy, both as it ered. 
ed dignities, to which all of them might aſpire, and as it beſtowed a lultr 
on the whole body, and allured men of family into it; theſe views hadi 
influence on the Scottiſh ecclefiaſtics. In the preſent diſpoſition of men 
minds, there was another circumſtance, which drew conſideration, and 
counterbalanced power and riches, the uſual foundations of diltindtian 
among men; and that was, the fervour of piety, and the rhetoric, hover 
barbarous of religious lectures and diſcourſes. Checked by the prelates in 
the licence of preaching, the clergy regarded epiſcopal juritdi&ion both a 
a tyranny and an uſurpation, and maintained a parity among eccleſiaſic 
to be a divine privilege, which no human law could alter or infringe, 
While ſuch ideas prevailed, the moſt moderate exerciſe of authority would 


have given diſgaſt ; much more, that extenſive power, which the king's 


indulgence encouraged the prelates to aſſume. The juriſdiction of prelvy 
teries, ſynods, and other democratical courts, was, in a manner, aboliſhed 
by the biſhops ; and the general aſſembly itſelf had not been ſummoned 
for ſeveral years l. A new oath was arbitrarily impoſed on intrants, U 
which they ſwore to obſerre the articles of Perth, and ſubmit to the lu 
gy and canons. And in a word, the whole ſyſtem of church governmenh 


during a courſe of thirty years, had been changed by means of the ine. 


vations, introduced by James and Charles. 


Tus people, under the influence of the nobility and clergy, could not ful 


topartake of the diſcontents, which prevailed among theſe two orders; aud 
where real grounds of complaint were wanting, they greedily Jaid hold of 


r King's Declaration, p. 7. Franklyn, p. 671. s King's Declaration, p. 4 
© Burnct, Mem. p. 29. 30. 1 U May, p. 29. 
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;maginary ones. The ſame horror againſt popery, with which the Eng- 
liſh puritans were poſſeſſed, was obſervable among the populace in Scot- 
land: and among theſe, as being more uncultivated and uncivilized, ſeemed 
rather to be inflamed into a higher degree of ferocity. The genius of re- 
ligion, which prevailed in the court and among the prelates, was of an op- 
polite nature; and having ſome affinity to the Romiſh worſhip, led them 
to mollify, as much as poſſible, the ſevere prejudices, and to ſpeak of the 
catholics in more charitable language, and with more reconciling expreſ- 
ſons. From this foundation, a panic fear o f popery was eaſily raiſed : 
aud every new ceremony or ornament, introduced into divine ſervice, was 
part of that great myſtery of iniquity, which, from the encouragement of 
the king and the biſhops, was to overſpread the nation v. The few in- 
novations, which James had made, were conſidered as preparatives to this 
grand deſign ; and the farther alterations, attempted by Charles, were 
repreſented as a plain declaration of his intentions. Through the whole 
courſe of this reign, nothing had more fatal influence, in both kingdoms, 
than this groundleſs apprehenſion, which, with ſo much induſtry was pro- 
pagated, and with ſo much credulity was embraced, by all ranks of men. 


AntpsT theſe dangerous complaints and terrors of religious innovation, 
the civil and ecclcfialtical liberties of the nation were imagined, and with, 
ſome reaſon, not to be altogether free from invaſion, 


Tus eſtabliſhment of the high commiſſion by James, without any autho- 
rity of law, ſeemed a conſiderable encroachment of the crown; and erected 
the moſt dangerous and arbitrary of all courts, by a method equally dan · 
gerous and arbitrary, All the ſteps towards the ſettlement of epiſcopacy 
had indeed been taken with conſent of parliament : The articles. of Perth 
were confirmed in 1621 : In 1633, the king had obtained a general ratifi- 
cation of every eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment : But theſe laws had leſs authori- 
ty with the nation, as they were known to have paſſed contrary to the 
ſentiments even of thoſe who voted for them, and were in reality extorted 
by the authority and importunity of the ſovereign. The means, how- 
ever, which both James and Charles had employed, in order to influence 
tie parliament, were entirely regular; and no reaſonable pretence had been 
altorded for repreſenting theſe laws as null or invalid. 


Bur there prevailed among the greater part of the nation another prin- 
eiple, of the moſt important and moſt dangerous nature, and which, if ad- 
mitted, deſtroyed entirely the validity of all ſuch ſtatutes. The ecclefiaſ- 
tical authority was ſuppoſed totally independent of the civil; and no act 
of parliament, nothing but the conſent of the church itſelf, was repreſent- 


N 3 ſufficient ground for the introduction of any change in religious wor- 
ol. IV. O | 
* Burnet's Mem, p. 29, 30, 3. 
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ſhip or diſcipline. And though James had obtained the vote of aſſemblig tion, th: 
for receiving epiſcopacy and his new rites ; it muſt be confeſſed, that ſuch with af 


irregularities had prevailed in conſtituting theſe eccleſiaſtical courts, and and mor 
ſuch violence in conducting them, that there were ſome grounds for deny. their ſo1 
ing the authority of all their acts. Charles, ſenſible that an extorted cor. ſtill reta 
ſent, attended with ſuch invidious circumſtances would rather be Prejudi- was rep! 
cial to his meaſures, had wholly laid afide the uſe of aſſemblies, and wa broidery 
reſolved, in conjunction with the biſhops, te govern the church by an au- conſider 
thority, to which he thought himſelf fully intitled, and which he believed was ſoon 
inherent in the crown. 23 the ve 
Tus king's great aim was to complete the work, ſo happily begun by Engliſh, 
his father ; to eſtabliſh diſcipline upon a regular ſyſtem of eanons, to in thus ou 
troduce a liturgy into public worſhip,and to render the eccleſiaſtical govern: vith wh 
ment of all his kingdoms regular and uniform. Some views of policy EagT 
might move him to this undertaking : But his chief motives were derird the ſervi 
from principles of zeal and conſcience. poſitions 
Tus canons for eſtabliſhing eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction wer 2 b 4 
1637- promulgated in 1635; and were received by the natiog ts 
Iatrodud ion 1 , 6 peared, t 
of the can- though without much appearing oppoſition, yet with gien I 
ons and li- inward apprehenſion and diſcontent. Men felt diſpleaſure A 
turgy. 8 burgh, a! 
at ſeeing the royal authority highly exalted by them, andi wr el 
preſented as abſolute and uncontroulable. They ſaw theſe ſpeculative pri aaeld 
ciples reduced to practice, and a'whole body of eccleſiaſtical laws eſtabliſh decks 
ed without any previous conſent either of church or ſtate *. They dread Sh * 
ed leſt, by a parity of reaſon, like arbitrary authority, from like preten- eu 
ces and principles, would be aſſumed in civil matters: They remarks, the 8 , 
that the delicate boundaries, which ſeparate church and ſtate, were } * 1 1 
ready paſſed, and many civil ordinances eſtabliſhed by the canons, unde hls 5 
colour of eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions: And they were apt to deride the ney: * Poll 
ligence, with which theſe important edits had been compiled; uber W 
they found, that the new liturgy or ſervice-· book was every where, unde 3 
ſevere penalties, enjoined by them, though it had not yet been compoket "4-21 
or publiſhed . It was, however, ſoon expected; and in the reception o be 
it, as the people are always moſt affected by what is external and expoſel 8 
to the ſenſes, it was apprehended, that the chief difficulty would con. that, if, 
Tur liturgy, which the king, from his own authority, impoſed on 8er ſhop's life 
land, was copied from that of England: But leſt a ſervile imitation mugit nuove 
ſhock the pride of his ancient kingdom, a few alterations, in order to ſare appenred, 
appearances, were made in it; and in that ſhape it was tran{mitted to ti pot 
biſhops at Edinburgh *. But the Scots had univerſally entertained a 16 he 


"47, 
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tion, that, though riches and worldly glory had been ſhared out to them 

with a ſparing hand, they could boaſt of ſpiritual treaſures more abundant 
and more genuine, than were enjoyed by any nation under heaven. Even 

heir ſouthern neighbours, they thought, though ſeparated from Rome, 

1411 retained a great tincture of the primitive pollution; and their liturgy 

vn repreſented as a ſpecies of maſs, though with ſome leſs ſhow and em- 

broidery * Great prejuclices, therefore, were entertained againſt it, even 
conlidered in itſelf ; much more when regarded as a preparative, which 

vis ſoon to introduce into Scotland all the abominations of popery. And 

3 the very few alterations, which diſtinguiſhed the new liturgy from the 

Engliſh, ſeemed to approach nearer to the doctrine of the real preſence ; 

this circumſtance was deemed an undoubtedconfirmation ofevery ſuſpicion, 

with which the people were poſſeſſed b. 


EasTER-DAY was, by proclamation, appointed for the firſt reading of 
the ſervice in Edinburgh: But in order to judge more ſurely of men's diſ- 
poſitions, the council delayed the matter till the 23d of July; and they 
even gave notice, the Sunday before, of their intention to commence the 
uſe of the new liturgy. As no conſiderable ſymptoms of diſcontent ap- 
peared, they thought that they might ſafely proceed in their purpoſe * ; 
and accordingly, in the cathedral chureh of St. Giles, the dean of Edin- 
burgh, arrayed in his ſurplice, began the ſervice ; the biſhop himſelf and 
many of the privy-council being preſent. But no ſooner had the dean 
opened the book, than a multitude of the meaneſt ſort, moſt of them women, 
clapping their hands, curſing, and crying out, A pope Ia pope ! antichrist ! 
tone him ! raiſed ſuch a tumult, that it was impoſſible to proceed with the 
ſervice, The biſhop, mounting the pulpit, in order to appeaſe 
the populace, had a ſtool thrown at him: The council was in- T — 

umult at 
ſulted: And it was with difficulty that the magiſtrates were Edinburgh 
able, partly by authority, partly by. force, to expel the rabble, and to ſhur 
tie doors againſt them, The tumult, however, ftill continued without : 
dtones were thrown at the doors and windows : And when the ſervice 


vas ended, the biſhop, going home, was attacked, and narrowly eſcaped 
from the hands of the enraged multitude, In the afternoon, the privy- - 


ſeal, becauſe he carried the biſhop in his coach, was ſo pelted with ſtones, 


and hooted at with execrations, and preſſed upon by the eager populace, . 
that, if, his ſervants, with drawn ſwords, had not kept them off, the bi- 


ſnop'slife had been expoſed to the utmoſt danger 4. 


1Houca it was violently ſuſpected, that the low populace, who alone 


peared, had been inſtigated by ſome of higher condition, yet no proof 
O 2 CE 


King's Decl. p. 20. b Burnet's Mem. p. 32. Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 396. 


May,p. 31, © King's Decl. p- 22. Clarendon. vol. i. p, 108. Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 
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of it could be produced; and every one ſpake with diſapprobation of the 
licentiouſneſs of the giddy multitude ©. It was not thought ſafe, howene, 
to hazard a new inſult by any new attempt to read the liturgy ; and the 
people ſeemed, for the time, to be appeaſed and ſatisfied. But it being 
known, that the king till perſevered in his intentions of impoſing that 
mode of worſhip, men fortified themſelves {till farther in their prejudice 
againſt it; and great multitudes reſorted to Edinburgh, in order to oppoſe 
the introduction of ſo hated a novelty f. It was not long before they 
broke out in the moſt violent diſorder, The biſhop of Galloway was u- 
tacked in the ſtreets, and chaſed into the chamber, where the privy-cour- 
eil was fitting. The council itſelf was beſieged and violently attacked; 
The town council met with the ſame fate: And nothing could have far. 
ed the lives of all of them, but their application to ſome popular lords, why 
protected them, and diſperſed the multitude. In this ſedition, the actor 
were of ſome better condition than in the former; though nobody of rank 
ſeemed, as yet, to countenance them s. 


ALL men, however, began to unite and to encourage each other, in op- 
poſition to the religious innovations introduced into the kingdom, Pe. 
titions to the council were ſigned and preſented by perſons of the highel 
quality: The women took part, and, as was uſual, with violence: The 
clergy, every where, loudly declaimed againſt popery and the liturgy, 
which they repreſented as the ſame : The pulpits reſounded with vehe- 
ment invectives againſt antichriſt: And the populace, who firſt oppoled 
the ſervice, was often compared to Balaam's aſs, an animal, in itſelf, ſtupid 
and ſenſeleſs, but whoſe mouth had been opened by the Lord, to the ad- 
miration of the whole world b. In ſhort, fanaticiſm mingling with fac- 
tion, private intereſt with the ſpirit of liberty, ſymptoms appeared, onal 
hands, of the moſt dangerous inſurrection and diſorder. 


Tus primate, a man of wiſdom and prudence, who was all along averl 
to the introduction of the liturgy, repreſented to the king the ſtate of the 
nation : The earl of Traquaire, the treaſurer, ſet out for London, in or 
der to lay the matter more fully before him: Every circumſtance, whes 
ther the condition of England or of Scotland were conſidered, ſhould har 
engaged him to defiſt from ſo hazardous an attempt: Yet was Charles i- 
flexible. In his whole conduct of this affair, there appear no marks d 
the good ſenſe, with which he was endowed : A. lively inſtance of that 
ſpecies of character, ſo frequently to be met with; where t here are foun 
parts and judgment in every diſcourſe and opinion; in many actions, i. 
diſcretion and imprudence. Men's views of things are the reſult of ther 


© King's Decl. p. 26. 30. Clarendon, vol. i. p. 109. f King's Decl. p. * 
Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 400. 5 King's Decl. p. 35, 36, &c. Ruſliworth, vol 
p. 404. k King's Decl. p. 31. 
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underſtanding alone: Their conduct is regulated by their underſtanding, 
their temper, and their paſſions. 

To ſo violent a combination of a whole kingdom, Charles | 
had nothing to oppoſe but a proclamation ; in which he par- 1638. 
doned all paſt offences, and exhorted the people to be more I 
obedient for the future, and to ſubmit peaceably to the uſe of the liturgy. 
This proclamation was inſtantly encountered with a public proteſtation, 
preſented by the ear] of Hume and lord Lindeſey : And this was the firſt 
time that men of quality had appeared in any violent act of oppoſition ', 
But this proved a criſis. The inſurrection, which had been advancing 
by a gradual aud flow progreſs, now blazed up at once. No diſorder, 
however, attended it. On the contrary, a new order immediately took 
place, Four tables, as they were called, were formed in Edinburgh. One 
conſiſted of nobility, another of gentry, a third of miniſters a fourth of 


S burgeſſes. The table of gentry was divided into many ſubordinate tables, 


according to their different counties. In the hands of the four tables, 
the whole authority of the kingdom was placed. Orders were iſſued by 
them, and every where obeyed, with the utmoſt regularity *. And among 
the firlt acts of their government was the production of the CovENANT. 
Tiis famous covenant conſiſted firſt of a renunciation of 
popery, formerly ſigned by James in his youth, and compoſed 
of many invectives, fitted to inflame the minds of men againſt 
their fellow-creatures, whom heaven has enjoined them to cheriſh and to 
love, There followed a bond of union, by which the ſubſcribers obliged 
themſelves to reſiſt religious innovations, and to defend each other againſt 
al oppoſition whatſoever ; And all this, for the greater glory of God, 
and the greater honour and advantage of their king and country I. The 
people, without diſtinction of rank or condition, of age or ſex, flocked to 
the ſubſcription of this covenznt : Few, in their judgment, diſapproved 
of it; and ſtill fewer d urſi openly condemn it. The king's miniſters and 
countellors themſelves were, moſt of them, ſeized by the general contagion. 
And none but rebels to God, and traitors to their country, it was thought, 
would withdraw themſelves from ſo ſalutary and ſo pious a combination. 
Tos treacherous, the cruel, the unrelenting Philip, accompanied with 
Ul the terrors of a Spaniſh inquiſition, was ſcarcely, during the preceding 
century, oppoſed in the Low Countries with more determined fury, than 
2s now, by the Scots, the mild, the humane Charles, attended with his 
noffeuſive liturgy. 

Tas king began to apprehend the conſequences. He ſent 
the marquis of Hamilton, as commiſſioner, with authority to 
1 Decl. p. 47, 48, &c. Guthry, p- 28 May, P- 37. 
4 III. Ruſhwor h, vol, ii. pi 734. 
. p. 733. May, p. 38. 
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treat with the covenanters. He required the covenant to be renounce 


and recalled : And he thought, that on his part he had made very ati, 
factory conceſſions, when he offered to ſuſpend the canons and the liturgy, 
till, in a fair and legal way, they could be received; and ſo to mode the 


high commiſſion, that it ſhould no longer give offence to his ſubjegz s, 


Such general declarations could not well give content to any, much le ty 
. thoſe who carried ſo much higher their pretenſions. The covenanten 
found themſelves ſeconded by the zeal of the whole nation. About fig 
N thouſand people were aſſembled in a tumultuous manner in Edinburgh a 
the neighbourhood. Charles poſſeſſed no regular forces in either of hi 


kingdoms. And the diſcontents in England, though ſecret, were beliere 
ſo violent, that the king, it was thought, would find it very difficult ty 
employ in ſuch a cauſe the power of that kingdom. The more, therefore, 


the popular leaders in Scotland conſidered their ſituat ion, the leſs appre 
benſion did they entertain of royal power, and the more rigorouſly di 


they inſiſt on entire ſatisfaction, In anſwer to Hamilton's demand of . 
nouncing the covenant, they plainly told him, that they would ſooner n. 


nounce their baptiſm u. And the clergy invited the commiſſioner bin., 


ſelf to ſubſcribe it, by informing him, © With what peace and comfort i 


© had filled the hearts of all Gad's people; what reſolutions and begin 
< nings of reformation of manners were ſenſibly perceived in all parts 


© the nation, above any meaſure they had even before found or coul 
have expected; how great glory the Lord had recived thereby; ad 
% what confidence rw had, that God would make Scotland a blcled 
kingdom 9,” 


Hau rox returned to London: Made another fruitleſs journey, vit 
new conceſſions, to Edinburgh: Returned again to London; and was imme 
; 1 diat ely ſent back with ſtill more ſatisfactory conceſſions, The 
17th ; king was now willing entirely to aboliſh the canons, the ls 
6 turgy and the high commiſſion court. He was even reſolvedto 
limit extremely the power of the biſhops, and was content if, on any tem 
he could retain that order in the church of Scotland v. And to e Yi 
theſe gracious offers, he gave Hamilton authority to ſummon fir ſi. & 
ſembly, then a parliament, where every national grievance might be redrel- 
ſed and remedied. Theſe ſucceſſive conceſſions of the king, which yet 
came {till ſhort of the riſing demands of the malcontents, diſcovered bi 
own weakneſs, encouraged their inſolence, and gave no ſatisfaction. Ti 
offer however, of an aſſembly and a parliament, in which they expeAict 
to be entircly maſters, was willingly embraced by the covenanters. 


® Ryſhworth, vol. ii. p. 754, &c. u King's Decl. p. 87. o lbid. p. 88. Ruſhworth 
vol. ii. p. 751, P King's Decl. p. 138. Ruſhworth, vol. ii. . 702 
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CHARLES, perceiving what advantage his enemies had reaped from their 
:ovenant, reſolved to have a covenant on his fide ; and he ordered one to be 
gran for that purpoſe. It conſiſted of the ſame violent renunciation of pope- 
ryabove mentioned ; which though the king did not approve of it, he thought 
+ ſafeſt to adopt, in order to remove all the ſuſpicions entertained againft 
him, As the covenanters, in their bond of mutual defence againſt all op- 
poſition, had been careful not to except the king ; Charles had formed a 
bond, which was annexed to this renunciation, and which expreſſed the 
duty and loyalty of the ſubſcribers to his majeſty a. But the covenanters, 
perceiving that this new covenant was only meant to weaken and divide 
them, received it with the utmoſt ſcorn and deteſtation. And without de- 
lay they proceeded to model the future aſſembly, from which ſuch great 
atchieyments were expected *, 


Tas genius of that religion, which prevailed in Scotland, and 

which, every day, was ſecretly gaining ground in England, was A general 
far from inculcating deference and ſubmiſſion to the ecclefiaſtic * 
merely as ſuch : Or rather, by nouriſhing in every individual, the higheſt rap- 
tures and eeſtaſies of devotion, it conſecrated, in a manner, every individual, 
and in his own eyes, beſtowed a character on him, much ſuperior to what 
forms and ceremonious inſtitutions could alone confer. The clergy of 
Scotland, though ſuch tumult was excited about religious worſhip and dif- 
cipline, were both poor, and in ſmall numbers; nor are they, in general, 
to be conſidered, at leaſt in the beginning, as the ringleaders of the ſedi- 
tion, which was raiſed on their account. On the contrary, the laity, ap- 
prehending from ſeveral inſtances which occurred, a ſpirit of moderation 
in that order, reſolved to domineer entirely in that aſſembly, which was 
ſummoned, and to hurry on the eccleſiaſties by the ſame furious zeal, with. 
which they were themſelves tranſported ſ. 


IT had been uſual, before the eſtabliſhment of prelacy, for each preſby- 
tery to ſend to the aſſembly, beſides two or three miniſters, one lay com- 
muſſioner © ; and as all the boroughs and univerſities ſent likewiſe com- 
miſhoners, the lay-members, in that eccleſiaſtical court, nearly equalled 
the eccleſiaſtics, Not only this inſtitution, which James, apprehenſive of 
cal inthe laity, had aboliſhed, was now revived by the covenanters : They 
allo introduced an innovation, which ſerved fill farther to reduce the 
clergy to ſubjection. By an edict of the tables, whoſe authority was ſu- 
preme, an elder from each pariſh was ordered to attend the preſbytery, 


O 
1 King's Decl. p. 140, &c. F 1 vol. ii. p. 772. King's Decl. 
| P- 188, 1899; Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 761. 
A preſbytery in Scotland is an inferior eccleſiaſtical court, the ſame that was after- 
wards called a Claſſis in England, and is compoſed of the clergy of the neighbouring 
priics to the number commonly of between twelve and twenty. 
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and to give his vote in the choice both of the commiſſioners and miniſter, 
who ſhould be deputed to the afſembly. As it is not uſual for the mini, 
ters, who are put in the liſt of candidates, to claim a vote, all the ec, 
tions, by that means, fell into the hands of the laity: The moſt furious gf 
all ranks were choſen: And the more to overawe the clergy, a new de. 
vice was fallen upon, of chuſing, to every commiſſioner, four or five lay-af. 
ſeſſors, who, though they could have no vote, might yet interpoſe with 
their advice and authority in the aſſembly u. 


Taz aſſembly met at Glaſgow : And beſides a great concourſe of peo. 
ple, all the nobility and gentry of any family or intereſt were preſent, 6. 
ther as members, aſſeſſors, or ſpectators; and it was apparent, that the re. 
ſolutions, taken by the covenanters, could here meet with no manner of op 
poſition. A firm determination had been entered into of utterly aboliſhing 
epiſcopacy; and as a preparative to it, there was laid before the preſby. 
tery of Edinburgh, and ſolemnly read in all the churches of the kingdom, 
an accuſation againſt the biſhops, as guilty, all of them, of hereſy, ſimom, 
bribery, perjury, cheating, inceſt, adultery, fornication, common ſwear. 
ing, drunkenneſs, gaming, breach of the Sabbath, and every other crime that 
had occurred to the accuſers v. The biſhops ſent a proteſt, declining the 
authority of that aſſembly ; the commiſhoner too proteited againſt that 
court, as illegally conſtituted and elected; and in his majeſty's name dil. 
ſolved it. This meaſure was foreſeen, and little regarded. The court 
ſtill continued to fit, and to finiſh their buſineſs x. All the acts of aſſem. 
bly, fince the aceſſion of James to the crown of England, were upon 
pretty reaſonable grounds, declared null and invalid. The acts of pu- 
liament, which affected eccleſiaſtical affairs, were ſuppoſed, on that ver 

account, to have no manner of authority. And thus epiſcs- 

1638. pacy. the high commiſſion, the articles of Perth, the ca. 
—— nons and the liturgy, were aboliſhed and declared unlaw!ul: 

And the whole fabric, which James and Charles, in a long 
courſe of years, had been rearing with ſo much care and poliey, fell at 
once to the ground. The covenant likewiſe was ordered to be ſigned by 
every one under pain of excon.munication ?, 


Tus independency of the eccleſiaſtical upon the civil power was the old 


_ preſbyterian principle, which had been zealouſly adopted at the reforma- 


tion, and which, though James and Charles had obliged the church pub- 
lickly to diſclaim it, bad ſecretly been adhered to by all ranks of people, 
It was commonly aſked, whether Chriſt or the king was ſuperior ? And 
as the anſwer ſeemed obvious, it was inferred, that the aſſembly, being 
Chriſt's council, was ſuperior, in all ſpiritual matters, to the parliament 


u King's Decl. p. 190, 191. 290. Guthry, p. 39, &c. King's Decl. p. 1% 
Ruſhwortb, vol ii. p. 787. x May, p. 44. Y King's Decl. 7 
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conſequence, though it ſeemed to them irrefragable, would not be aſſent- 
ed to by the king; it became neceſſary to'maintain their religious tenets 
by military force, and not truſt entirely to ſupernatural aſſiſtance, of which, 

however, they held themſelves well aſſured. They caſt their eyes on all 
des, abroad and at home, whence ever they could expect any aid or ſup- 
port. 


framed a treaty of partition, by which they were to conquer and to divide 
between them the Low Country provinces, England was invited to pre- 
ſerve a neutrality between the contending parties, while the French and 
Dutch ſhould attack the maritime towns of Flanders. But the king re- 
plicd to d' Eſtrades, the French ambaſſador, who opened the propoſals, 
that he had a ſquadron ready, and would croſs the ſeas, if neceſſary, with 
an army of 15,000 men, in order to prevent theſe projected conqueſts “. 
This anſwer, which proves that Charles, though he expreſſed his mind with 
an imprudent candour, had, at laſt, acquired a juſt idea of national intereſt, 
irritated cardinal Ricklieu ; and in revenge, that politic and enterprizing 
miniſter carefully fomented the firſt commotions in Scotland, and ſecret- 
ly ſupplied the covenanters with money and arms, in order to encourage 
them in their oppoſition agaiult their ſovereign, 


Bur the chief reſource of the Scottiſh malcontents, was in themſelves, 
and in their own vigour and abilities. No regular eitabliſh:d common- 
wealth could take juſter meaſures, or execute them with greater prompti- 
tude, than did this tumultuous combination, inflamed with bigotry for re- 
ligious trifles, and faction without a reaſonable object. The whole king- 
dom was, in a manner, engaged; and the men of greateſt abilities ſoon ac- 
quired the aſcendant, which their family intereſt enabled them to maintain. 
The earl of Argyle, though he long ſeemed to temporize, had, at laſt em- 
braced the covenant 3 and he became the chief leader of that party: A 
man equally ſupple and inflexible, cautious and determined, and cntirely 
Qulificd to make a figure during a factious and turbulent period. The 
earls of Kothes Caſſilis, Montroſe, Lothian, the lords Lindeſey, Loudon, 
Yeſter, Balmerino, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in that party. Many Scotch 
oficers had acquired reputation in the German wars, particular- 
ly under Guſtavus ; and theſe were invited over to aſſiſt their coun- 2030: 
try in her preſent necellity. The command was entruſted to Lefley, 

a foldier of experience and abilities. Forces were regularly inlifted and 
Gſciplined. Arms were commiſſioned and imported from foreign coun- 
tres. A few caſtles, which belonged to the king, being unprovided with 


Wea... 


2 Mm. d'Eſtrades, vol. i. 


which was only the king's. But as the covenanters were ſenſible, that this 


Artes France and Holland had entered into a league againſt Spain, and + 
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victuals, ammunition, and garriſons, were ſoon ſeized. And the whol 
country, except a ſmall part, where the marquis of Huntley {ill adhere} 
to the king, being in the hands of the covenanters, was, in a very lith 
time, put in a tolerable poſture of defence *. 


Tus fortifications of Leith were begun and carried on with greatrayidiy, 


Beſides the inferior ſort, and thoſe who laboured for pay, incredible nun. 


bers of volunteers, even noblemen and gentlemen, put their hand to the 
work, and deemed the moſt abject employment to be dignified. by the ſane. 
tity of the cauſe. Women too of rank and condition, forgetting the de 
licacy of their ſex, and the decorum of their character, were intermingled 
with the loweſt rabble ; and carried on their ſhoulders the rubbiſh requiſte 
for completing the fortifications ©, 


W muſt not omit another auxiliary of the covenanters, and no incon- 
ſiderable one; a propheteſs, who was much followed and admired by al 
ranks of people. Her name was Michelſon, a woman full of whimſie, 
partly hyſterical, partly religious ; and inflamed with a zealous concen 
for the eceleſiaſtical diſcipline of the preſbyterians. She ſpoke at certain 
times only, and had often interruptions of days and weeks: But whe 
ſhe began to renew her ceſtaſies, warning of the happy event was convey: 
ed over the whole country, thouſands crowded about her houſe, and ever 
word which ſhe uttered was received with veneration, as the moſt acre 
oracles. The covenant was her perpetual theme. The true, genuine c- 
venant, ſhe ſaid, was ratified in heaven: The king's covenant was an in 
vention of Satan : When ſhe ſpoke of Chrift, ſhe uſually gave him the 
name of the covenanting Jeſus. Rollo, a popular preacher, and zealousc- 
venanter, was her great favourite; and paid her, on his part, no leſs vent 
ration. Being defired by the ſpectators to pray with her, and ſpeak u 
her, he anſwered, „ That he durſt not, and that it would be ill mannen 
« in him to ſpeak, while his maſter, Chriſt, was ſpeaking in her 4.“ 


CHARLES bad agreed to reduce epiſcopal authority ſo much, that! 
would no lon ger have been of any ſervice to ſupport the crown ; and ti 
ſacrifice of his own intereſts he was willing to make, in order to obta 
public peace and tranquillity, But he could not conſent entirely to ab- 
lich an order, which he thought as eſſential to the being of a Chil 
church, as his Scottiſh ſubjects deemed it incompatible with that ſacred 
inſtitution. This narrowneſs of mind, if we would be impartial, we mul 
either blame or excuſe equally on both ſides; and thereby anticipate, 
2 little reflection, that judgment which time, by introducing new ſub 
jects of controverſy, will undoubtedly ſrender quite familiar to poſteriij. 


* May, p. 49. © Guthry's Memoirs, p. 46. de King's Declaration at 28e. 
p 227. Buract's Memceirs of Hamilton, 
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So great was Charles's averſion to violent and ſanguinary meaſures, and 
ſo ſtrong his affection to his native kingdom, that, it is probable, the con- 


| teſt in bis breaſt would be nearly equal between theſe laudable paſſions, 


and his attachment to the hierarchy. The latter affection, however, pre- 
vailed for the time, and made him haſten thoſe military preparations which 
he had projected for ſubduing the refractory ſpirit of the Scottiſh nation. 
By regular economy, he had not only paid all the debts contracted during 
the Spaniſh and French wars, but had amaſſed a ſum of two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds which he reſerved for any ſudden exigency. The queen had 
great intereſt with the catholics, both fromthe ſympathy of religion, and from 
the favours and indulgencies which ſhe had been able to procure to them. 


She now employed her credit, and perſuaded them, that it was reaſonable. 


to give large contributions, as a mark of their duty to the king, during 
this urgent neceſſity . A conſiderable ſupply was obtained by this means; 
to the great ſcandal of the puritans, who were offended at ſeeing the king 
on ſuch good terms with the papiſts, and repined, that others ſhould give 
what they themſelves were diſpoſed to refuſe him, 


CaarLes's fleet was formidable and well ſupplied. Having put 5000 
land-forces, on board, he entruſted it to the marquis of Hamilton, who had 
orders to ſail to the frith of Forth, and to cauſe a diverſion in the forces of 
the malcontents. An army was levied of near 20,000 foot and above 3000 
horſe, and was put under the command of the earl of Arundel, a noble- 
man of great family, but celebrated neither for military nor political a- 
bilities. The earl of Eſſex, a man of ſtrict honour, and extremely popu- 
lar, eſpecially among the ſoldiery, was appointed lieutenant- general: The 
carl of Holland was general of the horſe. The king himſelf 
joined the army, and he ſummoned all the peers of England to 1639. 
attend him. The whole had the appearance of a ſplendid court, 
rather than of a military armament ; and in this ſituation, carrying more 
ſhow than real force with it, the camp arrived at Berwie f. 


29th May. 


Tas Scottiſh army was as numerous as that of the king, but inferior in 
cayalry, The officers had more reputation and experience; and the ſol- 
die rs, though undiſciplined and ill armed, were animated as well by the 
national averſion to England, and the dread of becoming a province to 
their old enemy, as by an unſurmountable feryour of religion. The pulpits 
had extremely aſſisted the officers in levying recruits, and had thundered 
out anathemas against all thoſe who went not out to afſift the Lord againſt the 
mighty s. Yet ſo prudent were the leaders of the malcontents, that they 
immediately ſent ſubmiſſive meſſages to the king, and craved to be admit- 
ted to a treaty, 


* Ruſh, vol. iii. p. 1329. Franklyn, p- 787. Clarendon, vol. i. p. 115, 116, 117. 
* Burnet's Memoirs of Hamilton, 
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CaarLEs knew that the force of the covenanters was conſiderable, their 
ſpirits high, their zeal furious; and that, as they were not yet daunted 
by any ill ſucceſs, no reaſonable terms could be expected from then, 
With regard therefore to a treaty, great difficulties occurred on both 
ſides. Should he ſubmit to the pretenſions of the malcontents, beſide; 
that the prelacy muſt be ſacrificed to their religious prejudices, ſuch ; 
check would be given to royal authority, which had, very lately, aud 
with much difficulty, been thoroughly eſtabliſhed in Scotland, that he 
muſt expect, ever after, to retain, in that kingdom, no more than the aps 
pearance of majeſty. The great men, having proved, by ſo ſenſible a trial, 
the impotence of law and prerogative, would return to their former licen- 
tiouſneſs : 'The preachers would retain their innate arrogance : And the 
people, unprotected by juſtice, would recognize no other authority thag 
that which they found to domineer over them. England alſo, it was much 
to be feared, would imitate ſo bad an example ; and having already a ſtrong 
propenſity towards republican and puritanical factions, would expect, by 
the ſame ſeditious practices, to attain the ſame indulgence. To advance 
ſo far, without bringing the rebels to a total ſubmiſſion, at leaſt to reaſons 
able conceſſions, was to promiſe them, in all future time, an impunity for 
rebellion. 


Ox the other hand, Charles conſidered that Scotland was never before, 
under any of his anceſtors, ſo united, and ſo animated in its own defence; 


yet had often been able to foil or elude the force of England, combined 


heartily in one cauſe, and enured by long practice to the uſe of arms, 
How much greater difficulty, ſhould he find at preſent, to ſubdue, by vo- 
lence, a people inflamed with religious prejudices ; while he could only 
oppoſe to them a nation enervated by long peace, and lukewarm in hi 
ſervice ; or, what was more to be dreaded, many of them engaged in the 
ſame party with the rebels d. Should the war be only protracted beyond 
a campaign, (and who could expect to finiſh it in that period?) bis tres. 
ſures would fail him; and, for ſupply, he muſt have recourſe to an Eng- 
liſh parliament, which, by fatal experience, he had ever found more ready 
to encroach on the prerogatives, than to ſupply the neceſſities, of the 
crown. And what if he receive a defeat from the rebel army? This miſ. 
fortune was far from being impoſſible. They were engaged in a national 
cauſe, and ſtrongly actuated by miſtaken principles. His army was retain- 
ed entirely by pay, and looked on the quarrel with the ſame indifference 
which naturally belongs to mercenary troops, without poſſeſſing the dif- 
cipline by which ſuch troops are commonly diſtinguiſhed. And the con 


„ Ruth, vol. ili. p. 936. 
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ſequences of a defeat, while Scotland was enraged and England diſcon- 
rented, were ſo dreadful, that no motive ſhould perſuade him to hazard 


It, | f 
Ir is evident that Charles had fallen into ſuch a ſituation, that, which 
er ſide he embraced, his errors muſt be dangerous: No wonder, there- 
fore, he was in great perplexity. But he did worſe than embrace the 
worlt fide : for, properly ſpeaking, he embraced no fide at all. He con- 
cluded a ſudden pacification, in which it was ſtipulated, that he ſhould 
withdraw his flcet and army ; that, within eight and forty hours, the 
Scots ſhould diſmiſs their forces; that the king's forts ſhould be i eſtored 
to him; his authority be acknowledged; and a general aſſembly and a 
parliament be immediately ſummoned, in order to compoſe all differences '. 
What were the reaſons which engaged the king to admit ſuch ſtrange ar- 
ticles of peace, it is in vain to enquire : For there ſcarcely could be any. 
The cauſer of that event may admit of a more eaſy explication, 


Tus malcontents had been very induſtrious in repreſenting to the 
Engliſh the grievances under which Scotland laboured, and the ill eounſels 


which had been ſuggeſted to their ſovereign. Their liberties, they ſaid | 


were invaded : The prerogatives of the crown extended beyond all for- 
mer precedent : Illegal courts erected : the hierarchy exalted at the ex- 


pence of national privileges: And ſo many new ſuperſtitions introduced 


by the haughty tyrannical prelates, as begat a juſt ſuſpicion that a 
proje& was ſeriouſly formed for the reſtoration of popery. The king's 
conduct, ſurely, in Scotland, had been, in every thing, except in eſta- 
bliſhing the eccleſiaſtical canons, more legal than in England; yet was 
there ſuch a general reſemblance in the complaints of both kingdoms, 
that the Engliſh readily aſſented to all the repreſentations of the Scottiſh 
malcontents, and believed that nation to have been driven, by oppreſſion, 
into the violent counſels which they had embraced. So far, therefore, 
from being willing to ſecond the king in ſubduing the free ſpirit of the 
Scots ; they rather pitied that unhappy people who had been puſhed to 
thoſe extremities : And they thought that the example of ſuch neighbours, 
25 well as their aſſiſtance, might, ſome time, be advantageous to England, 
and encourage her to recover, by a vigorous effort, her violated laws and 
liberties, The gentry and nobility, who, without attachment to the 
court” without command in the army, attended in great numbers the 
Engliſh camp, greedily ſeized, and propagated, and gave authority to 
theſe ſentiments : A retreat, very little honourable, which the earl of Hol- 
land with a conſiderable detachment of the Engliſh forces, had - made be- 
fore a detachment of the Scottiſh, cauſed all theſe humours to blaze up 
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C4 
at once: And the king, whoſe character was not ſufficiently vigorous or ad 
deciſive, and who was apt, from facility, to embrace haſty counſels, ſud. p : 
denly aſſented to a meaſure which was recommended by all about him, wy 
and which favoured his natural propenſion towards the miſguided ſubjeg; — 
of his native kingdom *. | — a 

CararLEs. having ſo far advanced in pacific meaſures, ought, with be 

a ſteady reſolution, to have proſecuted them, and have ſubmitted to exe. 2 
ry tolerable condition demanded by the aſſembly and parliament; nor men, 1 
ſhould he have recommenced hoſtilities, but on account of ſuch enormous was { 
and unexpected pretenſions, as would have juſtified his cauſe, if poſſible, to in the 
the whole Engliſh nation. So far, indeed, he adopted this plan, that he lepart 
agreed, not only to confirm his former conceſſions, of abrogating the this ne 
canons, the liturgy, the high commiſſion, and the articles, of Perth ; but Tat 
alſo to aboliſh the order itfelf of biſhops, for which he had ſo zealouſy gether 
contended Il. But this conceſſion was gained by the utmoſt violence Lone, 
which he could impoſe on his diſpoſition and prejudices: He even ſeeret. ent to 
ly retained an intention of ſeizing favourable opportunities, in order to kind a1 
recover the ground which he had loſt ®. And one ſtep farther he could miſſion 
not prevail with himſelf to advance. The aſſembly, when it met, turatio 
paid no deference to the king's prepoſſeſſions, but gave full indulgence to party, 
1639. their own. They voted epiſcopacy to be unlawful in the crown, 
Aug. 17- church of Scotland: He was willing to allow it contrary to $3, 
the conſtitutions of that church. They ſtigmatiſed the liturgy and canons 1 
as popiſh : He agreed ſimply to aboliſh them. They denominated tie fonable 
high commiſſion, tyranny : He was content to ſet it aſide n. The par e 
liament, wbich ſat after the aſſembly, advanced pretenſions, which tended After 
to diminſh the civil power of the monarch ; and, what probably affect poſt 
Charles ſtill more, they were proceeding to ratify the af d Ui p 

— bows aſſembly, when, by the king's inſtructions », Traquaire, te * 
commiſſioner, prorogued them. And on account of theſe claim r b 

which might have been +foreſeen, was the war renewed ; with great als neden 
vantages on the fide of the covenanters, and diſadvantages on that of the il mo 
king. 8 Tas 
No ſooner had Charles concluded the pacification without conditions Pike | 
than the neceſſity of his affairs, and his want of money, obliged him to king, | 
diſband his army; and as the ſoldiers had been beld together ſolely by Scots, p 
mercenary views, it was not poſſible, without great trouble, and expencs opportu 
and loſs of time, again to aſſemble them. The more prudent covenanten 3 ton 
* C'arendon, vol, i. p. 122, 123. May, p. 46. i Ruſh, vol. iii. p. 946. ® But had lign 
nes Memoirs, p. 154. Ruſb. vol. iii. p. 951. 4 idem, Ibid. p- 958, &c. Þ Oar, 
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tad concluded, that their pretenſions being ſo contrary to the intereſts, 
and ſtill more to the inclinations of the king, it was likely that they ſhould 
again be obliged to ſupport their cauſe by arms; and they were therefore 
careful, in diſmiſſiag their troops, to preſerve nothing but the appearance 
of a pacific diſpoſition. © The officers had orders to be ready on the firſt 
ſummons : The ſoldiers were warned not to think the nation ſecure from 
an Engliſh invaſion : And the religious zeal which animated all ranks of 
men, made them immediately fly to their ſtandards as ſoon as the trumpet 
was ſounded by their ſpiritual and temporal leaders. The credit which, 
in their laſt expedition, they had acquired, by obliging their ſovereign to 
depart from all his pretenſions, gave courage to every one, in undertaking 
this new enterprize b. 


Taz king, with dee found means to draw to- a 
1640. 


&ther an army: but ſogn diſcovered, that, all ſavings being April 13 0h, 


lone, and great debts cqntracted, his revenue would be inſuffici- 
ent to ſupport them. An Engliſh parliament, therefore, formerly ſo un- 
kind and intractable muſt now after above eleven years inter- 
miſſion, after the king had tried many irregular methods of 
taxation, after multiplied diſgutts given to the puritanical 


party, be ſummoned to aſſemble, amidſt the preſſing neceſſities of the 
crown, 


4h Engliſh 
parhament. 


As the king reſolved to try, whether this houſe of commons would be 
more compliant than their predeceſſors and grant him ſupply on any rea- 
ſonable terms: the time, appointed for meeting of parliament, was late, 
and very near the time allotted for opening the campaign againſt the Scots. 
Alter the paſt experience of their ill humour, and of their encroaching 
diſpoſition, he thought that he could not, in prudence, truft them with a 
long ſeſſion, till he had ſeen ſome better proofs of their good intentions; 
The urgency of the occaſion, and the little time allowed for debate, were 
reaſons which he reſerved againſt the malcontents in the houſe: And an 


incident had happened, which, he believed, had now furniſhed him with 
ſill more cogent arguments. 


Tas earl of Traquaire had intercepted a letter, written to the king of 
France by the Scottiſh malcontents; and had conveyed this letter to the 
king, Charles, partly repenting of the large conceſſions made to the 
Scots, partly diſguſted at their freſh inſolence and pretenſions, ſeized this 
Opportunity of breaking with them. He had thrown into the Tower lord 
Loudon, commiſſioner from the covenanters; one of the perſons who 
lad ſigned the treaſonable letter d. And he now laid the matter before 


® Clarendon, vol. i. p. 125. Ruſh. vol, iii, p. 1023. 
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the parliament, whom he hoped to inflame by the reſentment, and alam ate 
by the danger, of this application to a foreign power. By the mouth of a hall 
lord keeper, Finch, he diſcovered his wants, and informed them, that he ** 
had been able to aſſemble his army, and to ſubſiſt them, not by any revenue prefer 
which he poſſeſſed, but by means of a large debt of above 30oyco ha 
pounds, which he had contracted, and for which he had given ſecurity u. whom 
pon the crown-lands, He repreſented, that it was neceſſary to gran major 
ſupplies for the immediate and urgent demands of his military armaments; 

That the ſeaſon was far advanced, the time precious, and none of it muſt be Ar 
loſt in deliberation: That though his coffers were empty, they had not _ @ 
been exhauſted by unneceſſary pomp, or ſumptuous buildings, or any other leader 
kind of magnificence; That whatever ſupplies had been levied on hi * 
ſubjects, had been employed for their advantage and preſervation, and when 1 
like vapours riſing out of the earth, and gathered into a cloud, had fallen 2 
in ſweet and refreſhing ſhowers on the ſame fields, from which they had, um 
at firſt, been exhaled : That though he deſired ſuch immediate afliſtanc lad be 
as might prevent, for the time, a total diſorder in the government, he purpoſ 
was far from any intention of precluding them from their right to enquire foreſce 
into the ſtate of the kingdom, and to offer him petitions for the redrch thrown 
of their grievances: That as much as was poſſible of this ſeaſon ſhould ever th 
afterwards be allowed them for that purpoſe : That as he expected only lament 
ſuch ſupply at preſent as the current ſervice neceſſarily required, it woull vas 20s 
be requiſite to aſſemble them again next winter, when they ſhould hare and ſuf 
full leiſure to conclude whatever buſineſs had, this ſeſſion, been left per Tae 
fect and unfiniſhed : That the parliament of Ireland had twice put ſuch ſons = 
truſt in his good intentions as to grant him, in the beginning of the ſeſſion, ſubjects 
a large ſupply, and had ever experienced good effects, from the confidence wes al 
repoſed in him: And that, in every circumſtance, his people ſhould fn more he 
his conduct ſuitable to a juſt, pious and gracious king, and ſuch as ws ” the n 
calculated to promote an entire harmony between prince and parliament”, OP 
Ince 

Howevex plauſible theſe topics, they made ſmall impreſſion on tle tion, a 
houſe of commons. By ſome illegal, and ſeveral ſuſpicious meaſures d ining th 
the crown, and by the courageous oppoſition which particular perlons Wien he 
amidſt dangers and hardſhips, had made to them; the minds of met And th 
throughout the nation, had taken ſuch a turn as to aſcribe every honou inde tos 
to the refractory oppoſers of the king and the miniſters. Theſe were tit Vn 
only patriots, the only lovers of their country, the only heroes, and, pet ect of er 
haps too, the only true Chriſtians. A reaſonable compliance with tl cht u. 
court was ſlaviſi dependence; a regard to the king, ſervile flattery ; c. to the pr 

. . . , . . ht 
Gdence in his promiſes, ſhameful proſtitution. This general calt of thou and inexh 
Vor. 


Ruſh, vol. iii. p. 1114. 12 
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and alarm which bas, more or leſs prevailed in England during near a century and 
e mouth of a half, and which Ras been the cauſe of much good and much ill in public 
em, that he Affairs, never predominated mare than during the reign of Charles. The 
ny revenue preſent houſe of commons, being entirely compoſed of country-gentlemen, 
e 300,co0 who came into parliament with all their native prejudices about them, and 
ſecurity u. whom the crown had no means of influencing, could not fail to contain a 
ry to grant majority of theſe ſtubborn patriots. a 

POT Arralis likewiſe, by means of the Scottiſh inſurrection, and the gen- 
f it mult be eral diſcontents in England, were drawing ſo near to a criſis, that the 
——_ leaders of the houſe, ſagacious and penetrating, began to foreſee the con- 


vied on his 
vation, and 


ſequences, and to hope that the time ſo long wiſhed for was now come, 
when royal authority mult fall into a total {ubordination under popular 
aſſemblies, and when public liberty muſt acquire a full aſcendant. By re- 


- der dueing the crown to neceſſities, they had hitherto found, that the king 
oo As had been puſhed into violent counſels, which had ſerved extremely the 
1 purpoſes of his adverſaries : And by multiplying theſe neceſſities, it was 
ht to enquire foreſeen, that his prerogative, undermined on all fides, muſt at laſt be over- 
- the col thrown, and no longer be dangerous to the privileges of the people. What. 
ſeaſon ſhould _ therefore, tended to compoſe the differences between king and par- 
ipedted onh lament, and to preſerve the government uniformly in its preſent channel, 
red, it woull was zealouſly oppoſed by theſe popular leaders; and their paſt conduct 
could har and ſufferings gave them credit ſufficient to effe& all their purpoſes. 


n left unpet 
ice put ſucl 


Tur houſe of commons, moved by theſg and many other obvious rea- 
ſons, inſtead of taking notice of the king's complaint againſt his Scottiſh 


of the ſeſſion ſubjects, or his applications for ſupply, entered immediately upon grievan- 
he confidence ces; and a ſpeech, which Pym made them on that ſubject, was much 
le ſhould fad more hearkened to, than that which the lord keeper had delivered to them 
| (ach 25 wh in the name of their ſovereign. The ſubje& of Pym's harangue has been 
partiament", luficiently explained above; where we gave an account of all the grie- 

vinces, imaginary in the church, more real in the ſtate, of whieh the na- 
reſhon 08 1 tion, at that time, ſo loudly complained 5, The houſe began with exam- 
s meaſures d ning the behaviour of the ſpeaker the laſt day of the former parliament; 
_ 2 wien he refuſed, on account of the king's command, to put the queſtion :' 
ninds ' 


And they declared it a breach of privilege. They proceeded next to en- 
quire into the impriſonment and proſecution of Sir John Elliot, Hollis, and 
Valentine; The affair of ſhip-money was canvaſſed: And plentiful ſub- 
ec of enquiry was ſuggeſted on all hands. Grievarces were regularly 
atled under three heads ; thoſe with regard to privileges of parliament, 
to the property of the ſubject, and to religion v. The king ſeeing a large 
8 field opened, preſſed them again for ſupply; and finding 
OL. a P 


123 
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his meſſage ĩneffectual, he came to the houſe of peers, and deſired their good 
offices with the commons. The peers were ſenſible of the king's urgent 
neceſſities ; and thought that ſupply, on this occaſion, ought, both i 
reaſon and decency, to go before grievances, They ventured to repreſen 
their ſenſe of the matter to the commons; but their interceſſion did ham. 
The commons had always claimed, as their peculiar province, the pra. 
ting of ſupplies ; and though the peers had here gone no farther than d. 
fering advice, the lower houſe immediately thought proper to vote ſo nnpre. 
cedented an interpoſition to be a breach of privilege v. Charles, in orde 
to bring the matter of ſupply to ſome iſſue, ſolicited the houſe by new ne. 
ſages ; and finding that ſhip-money gave great alarm and Cifguſt ; he. 
ſides informing them, that he never intended to make a conſtant revenue 
of it, that all the money levied had been regularly, with other great ſuny 
expended on equipping the navy; he now went ſo far as to offer them; 
total abolition of that obnoxious claim, by any law, which the common 
ſhould think proper to preſent to him. In return, he only aſked for hi 
neceſſities, a ſupply of twelve ſubſidies, about fix hundred thouſand pound, 
and that payable in three years; but at the ſame time he let them know, 
that conſidering the ſituation of his affairs, a delay would be equivalent i 
a denial *. The king, though the majority was againſt hun, never hi 
more friends in any houſe of commons ; and the debate was carried 


for two days, with great zeal and warmth on both ſides. 


Ir was urged by the partizans of the court, that the happieſt occaſion 
which the ſondeſt withes could ſuggeſt, was now preſented, for remotig 
all diſguſts and jealouſies between king and people, and for reconcilng 
their ſovereign, for ever to the uſe of parliaments. That if they, on ther 
part, laid aſide all enormous claims and pretenfions, aud provided, in art 
ſonable manner for the public neceſſities ; they needed entertain no {uk 
picion of any inſatiable ambition or illegal uſurpation in the crown, That 
though due regard had not always been paid, during this reign, to the 
rights of the people, yet no invaſion of them had been altogether delibs 
rate and voluntary ; much leſs, the reſult of wanton tyranny and ina 
tice; and ſtill leſs of a formed deſign to ſubvert the conſtitution. That 
to repoſe a reaſonable confidence in the king, and generoully to ſupply lu 
preſent wants, which proceeded neither from prodigality nor miſconduty 
would be the true means of gaining on his generous nature, and extorti 
by violence, by gentle violence, ſuch conceſſions, as were requiſite kt 
the eſtabliſhwent of public liberty. That be had promiſed, not only & 
the word of a prince, but alſo on that of a gentleman (the expreſio 


which he had been pleaſed to uſe) that after the ſupply was grantch 
„ Clarendon, vol i. p. 134, * bid. vol. l. p. 135. Roſh, vol ii. p.115h 
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the parliament ſhould ſtill have liberty to continue their deliberations : 
could it be ſuſpected, that any man, any prince, much leſs ſuch a one, 
whoſe word was as yet ſacred and inviolate, would for ſo ſmall a motive, 
ſorſeit his honour, and with it, all future truſt and confidence, by break- 
ing a promiſe, ſo public and ſolemn ? That even if the parliament ſhould 
he deceived in repoſing this confidence in him, they neither loſt any thing, 
norincurred any danger; fince it was evidently neceſſary, for the ſecurity 
of public peace, to ſupply him with money, in order to ſuppreſs the Scot- 
tiſh rebellion. That he had fo far ſuited his firſt demands to their preju- 
lices, that he only aſked a ſupply for a few months, and was willing, after 
{> ſhort a truſt from them, to fall again into dependance, and to truft 
them for his farther ſupport and ſubfiltence. That if he now ſeemed to 
defire ſomething farther, he alſo made them, in returu, a conſiderable of- 
fer, and was willing, for the future, to depend on them for a reveaue, which 
was quite neceffary for public honour and ſecurity. That the nature of 
the Engliſh conſtitution ſuppoſed a mutual confidence between king and 
parliament : And if they ſhould refuſe it on their part, eſpecially with cir- 
cumſtances of ſuch outrage and indignity; what could be expected but a 
total diſſolution of government, and violent factions, followed by the moſt 
dangerous convulſions and inteftine diſorders ? 

Ix oppoſition to theſe arguments, it was urged by the malcontent party, 
that the court had diſcovered, on their part, but few ſymptoms of that 
mutual confidence to which they now ſo kindly invited the commons. 
That eleven years intermiſſion of parliaments, the longeſt that was to be 
found in the Engliſh annals, was a ſufficient indication of the jealouſy en- 
tertained againſt the people; or rather of deſigns formed for the ſuppreſſion 
of all their liberties and privileges: That the miniſters might well plead - 
neceſſity, nor could any thing, indeed, be a ſtronger proof of ſome invinci- 
Ule neceſſity, than their embracing a meaſure, for which they had conceiy= 
cd ſa violent an averſion, as the aſſembling of au Engliſh parliament : That 
this neceſſity, however, was purely minilterial, not national : And if the 
lame prievances, eccleſiaſtical and civil, under which this nation itſelf la- 
boured, had puſhed the Scots to extremities; was it requiſite that the 
aglith ſhould forge their own chains, by impoſing chains on their unhap- 
py neighbours ? That the ancient practice of parliament was to give 
$mevances the precedency of ſupply ; and this order, ſo carefully ob- 
lerved by their anceſtors, was founded on a jealouſy inherent in the con- 
lütution, and was never interpreted as any peculiar diffidence of the pre- 
(ent ſorereign: That a practice, which had been upheld, during times the 
moll favourable to liberty, could not, in common prudence, be departed 
rom, here ſuch undeniable reaſons for ſuſpicion had been afforded : That 
as ridiculous to plead the advanced ſeaſon, and the urgent occaſion for 


5» T% 
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ſupply ; when it plainly appeared, that, in order to afford a pretence {, 
this topic, and to ſeduce the commons, great political contrivance had 
been employed: That the writs for elections were iſſued early in the 
winter; and if the meeting of parliament had not purpoſely been delay 
till ſo near the commencement of military operations, there had been le, 
ſure ſufficient to have redreſſed all national grievances, and to have pr. 
ceeded afterwards to an examination of the king's occahon for ſupyly 
That the intention of ſo groſs an artiſice was to engage the commons, un, 
der pretence of neceſſity, to violate the regular order of parliament ; aud! 
precedent of that kind being once eſtabliſhed, no enquiry into public nes. 
ſures would afterwards be permitted: That ſcarcely any argument, more 
unfavourable, could be pleaded for ſupply, than an offer to aboliſh hip 
money; a taxation, the moſt illegal and the moſt dangerous, that had, 
ever, in any reign, been impoſed upon the nation : And that, by bargain. 
ing for th@remiflion of that duty, the commons would, in a manner, ratify 
the authority, by which it had been levied ; at leaſt, give encouragement 
for advancing new pretenſions of a like nature, in hopes of reſigning then 
on like advantageous conditions, 


Tusk reaſons, joined to ſo many occafions of ill humour, ſeemed ts 
ſway with the greater number: But, to make the matter worſe, Sir Ham 
Vane, the ſecretary, told the commons, wichout any authority from the 
king, that nothing leſs than twelve ſubſidies would be accepted as a con. 
penſation for the abolition of ſhip money. This aſſertion, proceeding 
from the indiſcretion, if we are not rather to call it the treachery, of Vane, 
diſpleaſed the houſe, by ſhowing a ſtiffneſs and rigidity in the king, which 
in a claim fo ill grounded, was deemed inexcuſable *. We are informed 
likewiſe, that ſome men, who were thought to underſtand the fate of the 
nation, affirmed in the houſe, that the amount of twelve ſubſidies wasa 
greater ſum than could be found in all England. Such were the happy 
ignorance and inexperience of thoſe times, with regard to takes * ! 


Tax king was in great doubt and perplexity. He ſaw that hi 
friends in the houſe were outnumbered by his enemics, and that the 
ſame counſels were ſtill prevalent, which had ever bred ſuch op- 
polition and diſturbance. Inſtead of hoping that any ſuyfply would 
he granted him, to carry 'on war againſt the Scots, whom the mas 
jority of the houſe regarded as their beſt friends and firmelt allies ; be 
expected every day, that they would preſent him an addreſs for making 
peace with thoſe rebels. And if the houſe met again, a vote he was fh. 
formed, would certainly paſs, to blaſt his revenue of ſhip- money; and there- 
by renew all the oppoſition, which, with ſv much difficulty, he had ſur- 


2. Clarendon, vol. i. p. 138. © bid. vol. i. p. 136. 
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mounted, in levying that taxation. Where great evils lie on all ſides, it 
difficult to follow the beſt counſel ; nor is it any wonder, that the 
king, whoſe capacity was not equal to ſituations of ſuch extreme delicacy, 
hould haſtily have formed and exccuted the reſolution of 5 
diſolving this parliament : A meaſure, however, of which he Diſſolution. 
ſoon after repented, and which the ſubſequent events, more | 
than any convincing reaſon, inclined every one to condemn. The laſt 
parliament, which ended with ſuch rigour and violence, had yet, at 
firſt, covered their intentions with greater appearance of moderation than 
this parliament had hitherto aſſumed, 

Ax abrupt and violent diſſolution naturally excites diſcontents among 


e people, who uſually put entire confidence in their repreſentatives, and 


expect from them the redreſs of all grievances. As if there were not al- 
ready ſuſficient grounds of complaint, the king perſevered ſtill in thoſe 
counſels, which from experience, he might have been ſenſible, were ſo 
dangerous and unpopular, Bellaſis and Sir John Hotham were ſummon- 
ed before the council; and refuſing to give any account of their conduct 
in parliament, were committed to priſon, All the petitions and com- 
plaints, which had been ſent to the committee of religion, were demanded 
from Crew, chairman of that committee; and on his refuſal to deliver 
them, he was ſent to the tower. The ſtudies and even the pockets of the 
earl of Warwic and lord Broke, before the expiration of privilege, were 
ſearched, in expectation of finding treaſonable papers. Theſe acts of au- 
thority were interpreted, with ſome appearance of reaſon, to be invaſions 
on the right of national aſſemblies d. But the king, after the firſt provo- 
cation which he had met with, never ſufficiently reſpected the privileges 
of parliament ; and, by his example, he farther confirmed their reſolution, - 
when they ſhould acquire power, to pay like diſregard to the prerogatives 
ot the crown, 


Taovon the parliament was diſſolved, the convocation was ſtill allowed 
to ſit; a practice, of which, ſince the reformation ; there were but few 
inſtagces ©, and which was for that reaſon ſuppoſed by many tobe irregu- 
lar, Behdes granting to the king a ſupply from the ſpirituality, 
and framing many canons, the convocation jealous of like innova- 
tions, with thoſe which had taken place in Scotland, impoſed an oath 
on the clergy, and the graduates in the univerlities, by which every 
one {wore to maintain the eſtabliſhed government of the church, by arch- 
diltops, biſhops, deuns, chapters, &c. 4. Theſe ſteps, in the preſent diſ- 

P 3 
| b Ruſh, vol. ii. p. 1167. May. p. 61. ' 
* There was one in 2586. Sec hiſtory of archbiſhop Laud, p. 80. 


eri 


The authority 


© convocation was indeed, in moſt reſpects, dept udent of the parliament, and 


was no re-{on, which required the one ts be diflelved upon the dſſolution of the 


« Whitlocke, p. 33- 
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contented humour of rhe nation, were commonly deemed illegal; becayp 


not ratified by conſeat of parliament, in whom all authority was now ſup. 


poſed to be centered. And nothing, beſides, could afford more ſubject of 
ridicule, than an oath, which contained an et cetera in the midſt of it, 


55 Tus people, who generally abhorred the convocation u 
40. 

D ſcontents much as they revered the parliament, could ſcarcely be u. 
in England. ſtrained from inſulting and abuſing this aſſembly ; and the 


king was obliged to give them guards, in order to protect them e. An 


attack too was made during the night upon Laud, in his palace of Lan. 


beth. by above 500 perſons ; and he found it neceſſary to fortify him 


for his defence fo A multitude, conſiſting of two thouſand ſeRaries, en. 
tered St. Paul's, where the high commiſſion then ſat ; tore down the 


benches ; and cried out, No bichop, no high commiſſion s. All theſe in. 


ſtances of diſeontent were preſages of ſome great revolution, had the 
court poſſeſſed ſufficient {kill to diſcern the danger or ſufficient power to 
provide againſt it, 


Ix this diſpoſition of men's minds, it was in vain that the king iſſued 
declaration, in order to convince his people of the neceſſity, which he lay 
under, of diſſolving the laſt parliament ®, The chief topic on which he 
inſiſted, was, that the commons imitated the bad example of all their pr. 
deceſſors of late years, in making continual encroachments on his autho- 
rity, in cenſuring his whole adminiſtration and conduct, in diſcuſſing every 
circumſtance of public government, and in their indirect , bargaining ad 
contracting with their king for ſupply ; as if nothing ought to be gi 
him but what he ſhould purchaſe, either by quitting ſomewhat ofhis royal 
prerogative, or by diminiſhing and leſſening his ſtanding revenue. Thel 
practices, he ſaid, were contrary to the maxims of their ancellors ; and 
theſe practices were totally incompatible with monarchy i. 


Tux king, diſappointed of parliamentary ſubſidies, was obliged to hae 
recourſe to other expedients, in order to ſupply his urgent necefſities, The 
cceclefiaftical ſubſidies ſerved him in ſome ſtead; and it ſeemed but jul, 
that the clergy ſhould contribute to a war, which was, in a great mealur, 
of their own raifing Kk. He borrowed money from his miniſters and cout- 
tiers; aud ſo much was he beloved among them, that above 300,909 
pounds were ſubſcribed in a few days : Though nothing ſurely could be 
more diſagrecable to a prince, full of dignity, than to be a burthen on bus 
friends, inſtead of being a ſupport to them. Some attempts were mak 
towards forcing a loan from the citizens; but till repelled by the ſpirit of 
liberty, which was now become unconquerable ', A loan of 49,09 


© Whitlocke, p 33. 
g Dugdale p. 65. 
J See note [Z] at the end of the volume. 


f Dugdale, p. 62. Clarendon, vol. i. p. 143. 
h Ruſhwort, vol. iii. p. 1166. 
K May, P- 48. lRuſh, vol. my 1:31 
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pounds was extorted from the Spaniſh merchants, who had bullion in the 
Tower, expoſed to the attempts of the king. Coat and conduct money 
for the ſoldiery was levied on the counties; an ancient practice ®, but ſup- 
poled to be aboliſhed by the petition of right. All the pepper was bought 
dom the Eaſt- India company upon truſt, and ſold, at a great diſcount, 
fur ready money a. A ſcheme was propoſed for coining two or three 
lundred thouſand pounds of baſe money . Such were the extremities 
to which Charles was reduced. The freſh difficulties, which, amidſt the 
preſent diſtreſſes were, every day, raiſed, with regard to the payment of 
ſuip· money, obliged him to exert continual acts of authority, augmented 
the diſcontents of the people, and encreaſed his indigence and neceſſi- 
ties F. 


Tus preſent expedients, however, enabled the king, though with great 
difficulty, to march his army, conſiſting of 19,000 foot and 2000 horſe d. 
The earl of Northumberland was appointed general: The earl of Strafford, 
who was called over from Ireland, lieutenant-general : Lord Conway, ge- 
neral of the horſe. A ſmall fleet was thought ſufficient to ſerve the pur- 
poſes of this expedition. 


So great are the effects of zeal and unanimity, that the Scottiſh army, 
though ſome wat ſuperior, were ſooner ready than the king's ; and they 
marched to the borders of England. To engage them to proceed, beſides 
their general knowledge of the ſecret diſcontents of that kingdom, lord 
Saville had forged a letter, in the name of fix noblemen the molt conſider- 
able of England, by which the Scots were invited to aſſitt their neighbours, 
in procuring a redreſs of grievances", Notwithſtanding theſe warlike 
preparations and hoſtile attempts, the covenanters {till preſerved the moſt 
pathetic and moſt ſubmiſſive language; and entered England, they ſaid, 
with no other view, than to obtain acceſs to the king's preſence, and lay 
their humble petition at his royal feet, At Newburn upon 
Tyne, they were oppoſed by a detachment of 4,5co men un- 
der Conway, who ſcemed reſolute to diſpute with them the 
patlage of the river. The Scots firſt entreated them, with great civility, 
not to top them in their march to their gracious ſovereign ; and then 
attacked them with great bravery, killed ſeveral, and chaſed the reſt from 
their ground, Such a panic ſeized the whole Engliſh army, 


164c, 
20th Aug. 


that the forces at Newcaſtle flcd immediately to Durham; and gh Isg. 
not yet thinking themſelves ſafe, they deſerted that town, and Rovte at 
treated into Yorkſhire®, Newburn. 
1a P. . P * 
uſh. vol. i. p. 168. ® May, p. 63. ® Ruth. vol. iii. p. 1216. May,ps 


63. F Ruſh, vol. iii. p. 1173, 1182, 1184, 1199, 1200, 1203, 1204. T Ruſh, 
vol iti. p. $25; | 5 * ; 
* 1279. " Nalfon, vol. ii. . 42). $ Clarendon, vol. i. p. 143. 
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Tas Scots took poſſeſſion of Newcaſtle ; and though ſufficiently «a4; 
with their victory, they preſerved exact diſcipline, and perſevered in the; 
reſolution of paying for every thing, in order flill to maintain the appes 
ance of an amicable correſpondence with England. They alſo diſpatchey 
meſſengers to the king, who was arrived at Vork; and they took cr, 
after the advantage, which they had obtained, to redouble their expreſſion 
of loyalty, duty, aud ſubmiſſion to his perſon, and they even made apolg. 
* full of ſortow and contrit ion, for their late victory *, 


CHaArLEs was in a very diſtreſſed condition. The nation was univer(,. 
ly and bighly diſconteated. The army was diſcouraged, and began like 
wiſe to be diſcontented, - both from the contagion of general diſguſt, and 
as an excuſe for their miſbehaviour, which they were defirous of ret. 
ſenting rather as want of will than of courage to fight, The treafur 
too was quite exhauſted, and every expedient for ſupply had been tries 
to the uttermoſt. No event had happened, but what might have bert 
foreſeen as neceſſary, at leaſt as very probable ; yet ſuch was the king 
ſituation, that no proviſion could be made, nor was even any reſolution 
taken, againſt ſuch an exigency. 


Ix order to prevent the advance of the Scots upon hin, 


1640. the king agreed to a treaty, and named ſixteen Engliſh no 
Treaty at ö ; j | 
Rippon. blemen, who met with eleven Scottiſh commiſſioners at Rip 


pon. The earls of Hertford, Bedford, Saliſbury, Warwic, 
Eſſex, Holland, Briſtol, and Berkſhire, the lords Kimbolton, Wharton, 
Punſmore, Paget, Broke, Saville, Paulet, and Howard of Eſcric, were 
choſen by the king; all of them popular men, and conſequently ſuppoſe! 
nowiſe averſe to the Scottiſh invaſion, or unacceptable to that nation 


Ax addreſs arrived from the city of London, petitioning for a para 
ment ; the great point to which all men's projects at this time tended ", 
Twelve noblemen preſented a petition to the ſame purpoſe *. But the 
king contented himſelf with ſummoning a great council of the pecrs i 
Vork; a meaſure, which had formerly been taken in caſes of ſudden emer 
gency, but which, at preſent, could ſerve to little purpoſe. Perhaps, tli 
king, who dreaded, above all things, the houſe of commons, and wiv 
pected no ſupply from them on any reaſonable terms, thought, that, in bis 
preſent diſtreſſes, he might be enabled to levy ſupplies by the authority 0! 
the peers alone. But the employing, ſo long, the plea ofa neceſſity, whuc 
appeared diſtant and doubtful, rendered it impoſſible for him to avail him- 
ſelf of a neceſſity, which was now at laſt become real, urgent, and ine vil 


able. 


t Ruſh, vol. ili. p. 1255. u Clarendon, vol. i. p. 155. w Ruſh, vol. iii. p. 13% 
x Clarendon, vol. i. p. 146. Ruſh, wol. iii. p. 1260. May, P- 66, Warwi, P. 5 
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By Northumberland's fickneſs the command of the army had devolved 
an Strafford, This nobleman poſſeſſed more vigour of mind than the 
king or any of the council, He adviſed Charles rather to put all to 
karard, than ſubmit to ſuch unworthy terms as were likely to be impoſ- 
ed upon him. The loſs ſuſtained at Newburn, he ſaid, was inconſiderable z 
and though a panic had for the time ſeized the army, that event was no- 
thing range among new levied troops; and the Scots, being in the ſame 
-ondition, would, no doubt, be liable, in their turn, to a like accident. 
His opinion, therefore, was, that the king ſhould puſh forward, and at- 
ack the Scots, and bring the affair to a quick deciſion ; and, if he were 
«er ſo unſucceſsful, nothing worſe could befal him, than what, from his 
inaclirity, he would certainly be expoſed to 7. To ſhow how eaſy it would 
be to execute this project, he ordered an aſſault to be made on ſome quar- 
ters of the Scots, and he gained an advantage over them. No ceffation 
of arms had, as yet, been agreed to during the treaty at Rippon ; yet 
great clamour prevailed, on account of this act of hoſtility. And when 
it was known that the officer, who conducted the attack, was a papiſt, a 
violent outcry was raiſed againſt the king, for employing that hated ſeR, 
in the murder of his proteſtant ſubjects *, 


Ir may be worthy of remark, that ſeveral mutinies had ariſen among 
the Engliſhtroops, when marching to join the army; and ſome officers had 
been murdered, merely on ſuſpicion of their being papiſts *. The peti- 
tion of right had aboliſhed all martial law ; and by an inconvenience, which 
naturally attended the plan, as yet new and untormed, of regular and rigid 
liberty, it was found abſolutely impoſſible for the generals to govern the 
army, by all-the authority, which the king could legally confer upon them. 
The lawyers had declared, that martial law could not be exerciſed, ex- 
cept in the very preſence of an enemy; and becauſe it had been found ne- 
cellary to execute a mutineer, the generals thought it adviſeable, for their 
own latety, to apply for a pardon from the crown. This weakneſs, how- 
err, was carefully concealed from the army; and lord Conway, ſaid, that, 
any lawyer were ſo imprudent as to diſcover the ſecret to the ſoldiers, it 
would be neceſſary initantly to refute him, and to hang the lawyer him- 
leif, by ſeutence of a court-martial b. 


Ax army new levied, undiſciplined, frightened, ſeditious, ill-paid, and 
governed by no proper authority, was very unfit for withitanding a victori- 
ous and high-ſpirited enemy, aud retaining in ſubjection a diſcontented aud 
calous ua tion. 


Nalſon, vol. ii. P. 5. 2 Clarendon, vol. i. p. 189. 


«yl, 1192, &c, Ma, P- 64. 


4 Ruth. vol. iii, p 1190, 
» Rh. vol. iu. . 1199. 
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CaarLes, in deſpair of being able to ſtem the torrent, at 

1640, laſt determined to yield to it: And as he forcſaw that the grey 
—— council of the peers would adviſe him to call a parliament, lie 
cil of rhe told them, in his firſt ſpeech, that he had already taken this re, 
TS ſolution. He informed them likewiſe, that the queen, in a let. 
ter which ſhe had written to him, had very earneſtly recommended the 
meaſure, This good prince, who was extremely attached to his conſort, 


and who paſſionately wiſhed to render her popular in the nation, forgot 


not, amidſt all his diſtreſs, the intereſts of his domeſtic tenderneſs ©, 


Is order to ſubſiſt both armies (for the king was obliged, in order tg 
ſave the northern counties, to pay his enemies) Charles wrote to thecity, 
deſiring a loan of 200,000 pounds. And the peers at York, whoſe auths- 
rity was now much greater than that of their ſovereign, joined in the ſame 
requeſt 4. So low was this prince already fallen in the eyes of his own {ub 
jects! | 

As many difficulties occurred in the negociation with the Scots, it wat 
propoſed to transfer the treaty from Rippon to London: A propoſal wil 
lingly embraced by that nation, who were now ſure of treating with adyan- 
tage, in a place where the king, they foreſaw, would be, in a manner, : 
priſoner, in the midſt of his implacable enemies, and their determined 
friends ©, 


CHAP. LIV. 


Meeting of the long parliament—Strafford and Laud impeached— Finch au 
Windebank fly — Great authority of the commons T he biſbops a. 
tacked Tonnage and poundage Triennial bill=——Straforis 
trial Bill of attainder Execution of Strafford High commiſe 
en and tar. chamber aboliſhed——— King's journey io Scotland. 


HE cavſes of diſguſt which, for above thirty years, ha 

daily been multiplying in England, were now com: 
to full maturity, and threatened the kingdom with ſome great revoluuot 
or convulſions, The uncertain and undefined limits of prerogative and pr 
vilege had been eagerly diſputed during that whole period ;; and in every 
controverſy between prince and people, the queſtion, however doubtful, 


1640. 


© Clarendon, vol. i. p. 154. Ruſh. vol. iii. p. 1275. d Ruſh. vol. iii. p. 1275 
© ibid. p. 1305. 
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had always been decided by each party in favour of its own pretenſions. 
Too lightly, perhaps, moved by the appearance of neceſſity, the King had 
even aſſumed powers incompatible with the principles of limited govern- 
ment, and had rendered it impoſſible for his moſt zealous partizans entire- 
ly to jullify his conduct, except by topics ſo unpopular, that they were 
more fitted, in the preſent diſpoſition of men's minds, to inflame, than ap- 
peaſe, the general diſcontent, Thoſe great ſupports of public authority, 
law and religion, had likewiſe, by the unbounded compliance of judges 
and prelates, loſt much of their influence over the people ; or rather had 
in a great meaſure gone over to the fide of faction, and authorized the 
ſpirit of oppoſition and rebellion. The nobility, alſo, whom the king had 
no means of retaining by offices and preferments ſuitable to their rank, 
had been ſeized with the general diſcontent, and unwarily threw theme 
ſelves into the ſcale, which already began too much to preponderate. 
Senſible of ſome encroachments which had been made by royal authority, 
men entertained no jealouſy of the commons, whoſe enterprizes, for the 
acquiſition of power, had ever been covered with the appearance of pubs 
lic good, and had hitherto gone no farther than ſome diſappointed efforts 
and endeavours. The progreſs of the Scottiſh malcontents reduced the 
the crown to an entire dependence for ſupply : Their union with the popu- 
hr party in England brought great acceſſion of authority to the latter: 
The near proſpe& of ſucceſs rouſed all latent murmurs and pretenſions 
which had hitherto been held in ſuch violent conſtraint: And the torrent 
of general inclination and opinion ran ſo {trongly againſt the court, that 
the king was in no ſituation to refuſe any reaſonable demands of the popu- 
lar leaders, either for defining or limiting the powers of his prerogative. 
Even many exorbitant claims, in his preſent ſituation, would probably be 
made, and muſt neceſlarily be complicd with. 

Tar triumph of the malcontents over the church was not yet ſo imme- 
date or certain. Though the political and religious puritans mutually 
lent aſſiſtance to each other, there were many who joined the former, yet 
declined al! connexion with the latter. The hierarchy had been eſtabliſhs 
ed in England ever ſince the reformation : The Romiſh church in all ages, 
had carefully maintained that form of cecleſiaſtical government ; The an- 
cient fathers too bore teſtimony to epiſcopal juriſdiftion : And though 
parity may ſeem at ſirſt to have had place among Chriſtian paſtors, the pe- 
riod, during which it prevailed, was ſo ſhort, that few undiſputed traces of 
2 remained in hiſtory. The biſhops and their more zealous partiz2ns in- 
ried thence the divine indefeizable right of prelacy : Others regarded 
at inſtitution as venerable aud uſcful : And if the love of novelty led 
lame to adopt the new rites and diſcipline of the puritans, the ret ue 
toantiquity retained many in their attaclument to the liturgy and governs 
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ment of the church. It behoved therefore, the zealous innovators in par. 


liament to proceed with ſome caution and reſerve. By promoting il 
meaſures which reduced the powers of the crown, they hoped to diſam 
the king, whom they juſtly regarded, from principle, inclination, and pal. 
ey, to be the determined patron of the hierarchy. By derlaiming . 
gainſt the ſuppoſed encroachments and tyranny of the prelates, they endes 
voured to carry the nation, from a hatred of their perſons, to an oppoſition a 
gaivit their office and character. And when men were enliſted in party, 
it would not be difficult, they thought, to lead them by degrees into nz 
ny meaſures, for which they formerly entertained the greateſt averſiot, 
Though the new ſectaries compoſed not, at firſt, the majority of the nz 
tion, they were inflamed, as is uſual among innovators, with. extreme 20d 
for their opinions. Their unſurmountable paſſion, diſguiſed to themſely 
as well as to others, under the appearance of holy fervours, was well qu, 
lied to make proſelytes, and to ſeize the minds of the ignorant multitudt 
And one furious enthuſiaſt was able, by his active induſtry, to ſurmous 
the indolent efforts of many ſoher and reaſonable antagoniſts. 

Wur the nation, therefore, was ſo generally diſcontented, and lit 
ſufpicion was entertained of any deſign to ſubvert the church and ms 
narchy; no wonder that almoſt all elections ran in favour of thoſe, wha, 
by their high pretenſions to piety and patriotiſm, had encouraged the 
national prejudices. It is a uſual compliment to regard the king's inclins 
tion in the choice of a ſpeaker; and Charles had intended to advance 
Gardiner, recorder of London, to that important truſt : But fo little n- 
tereſt did the crown, at that time, poſſeſs in the nation, that Gardine 
was diſappointed of his election, not only in London, but in every other 


place where it was attempted : And the king was obliged to make the 


choice of ſpeaker fall on Lenthal, a lawyer of ſome character, hut not ſuf 
ficiently qualified for ſo high and difficult an office f. 
Tur eager expectations of men with regard to a parliament, 


3 t ſummoned at fo critical a juncture, and during ſuch general 
ing 
tre org diſcontents; a parliament which, from the ſituation of pu- 


> 1265 lic affairs, could not be abruptly diſſolved, and which was to 

execute every thing left unfiniſhed by former parliaments; 
theſe motives, ſo important and intereſting, engaged the attendance of all 
the members; and the houſe of commons was never obſerved to be, from 


the beginning, ſo full and numerous. Without any interval, therefore, | 
they entered upon buſineſs, and, by unanimous conſent, they immediate! 


{truck a blow which may, in a manner, be regarded as deciſive. 

Tux earl of Strafford was conſidered as chief miniſter, both on aecount 
of the credit which he poſſeſſed with his maſter, and of his own great and 
uncommon vigour and capacity. By a concurrence of aecidenti, dl 


f Clarendon, vol. i. p. 169. 
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nan laboured under the ſevere hatred of all the three nations, which com- 
ofed the Britiſh monarchy. The Scots, whoſe authority now ran ex- 
tremely high, looked on him as the capital enemy of their country, and one, 
whoſe counsels and influence they had moſt reaſon to apprehend. He 
had engaged the parliament of Ireland to advance large ſubſidies, in 
order to ſupport a war againſt them: He had levied an army of yoeo men, 
with which he had menaced all their weſtern coaſt : He had obhged the 
Scots, who lived under his government, to renounce the covenant their na- 
tional idol : He had, in Ireland, proclaimed the Scottiſh covenanters rebels 
aud traitors, even before the king had iſſued any ſuch declaration againſt 
them in England: And he had even diſſuaded his maſter againſt the late 
treaty and ſuſpenſion of arms, which he regarded as dangerous and diſho- 
nourable. So avowed and violent were the Scots in their reſentment of all 
theſe meaſures, that they had refuſed to ſend commiſſioners to treat at 
York, as was at firſt propoſed ; becauſe, they ſaid, the heutenant of Ire- 


land, their capital enemy, being general of the king's forces, had there the 


chief command and authority 


STRAFFORD, firſt as deputy, then as lord lieutenant, had governed Ire- 
land during eight years with great vigilance, activity, and prudence, but 
with very little popularity. In a nation ſo averſe to the Engliſh govern- 
ment and religion, theſe very virtues were ſufficient to draw on him the 
public hatred. The manners too and character of this great man though 
to all full of courteſy, and to his friends full of affection, were, at bottom, 
haughty, rigid, and ſevere. His authority and influence, during the time 
of his government, had been unlimited; but no ſooner did adverſity ſcize 
him, than the concealed averſion of the nation blazed up at once, and the 


Iriſh parliament uſed every expedient to aggravate the charge againſt him, 


Tut univerſal diſcontent, which prevailed in England againſt the court, 
was all pointed towards the earl of Strafford ; though without any parti- 
cular reaſon, but becauſe he was the miniſter of ſtate whom the king moſt 
aroured and moſt truſted. His extraction was honourable, his paternal 
fortune conſiderable ; Yet envy attended his ſudden and great elevation. 
And his former aſſociates in popular counſels, finding that he owed his ad- 
vancement to the deſertion of their cauſe, repreſented him as the great ap- 
poliate of the commonwealth, whom it behoved them to ſacrifice as a vie- 
um to public juſtice, | | : 

STRAFFORD, ſenſible of the load of popular prejudices under which he 
Iaboured, would gladly have declined attendance in parliament ; and he 
begged the king's permiſſion to withdraw himſelf to his government of 
Ireland, at leaſt to remain at the head of the army in Yorkſhire ; where 
my opportunities, he hoped, would offer, by reaſon of his diflance, to 
clude the attacks of bis enemics, But Charles, who had entire conhgence 
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in the ears capacity, thought, that his counſels would be extremely uſefy Sig ] 
during the critical ſeſſion which approached. And when Strafford &il ſhire, an 
inſiſted on the danger of his appearing amidit fo many enraged enemig, hours ſp 
the king, little apprehenſive that his own authority was ſo ſuddenly to prevent 
expire, promiſed. him protection, and aſſured him, that not a hair d the reſol 
his head ſhould be touched by the parliament 5, | peached 

1640. No ſooner was Strafford's arrival known, than a concerts] probatio 
meth Nov. attack was made upon him in the houſe of commons. Pyn, the torte 
in a long, ſtudied diſcourſe, divided into many heads after his may, land al 
ner, enumerated all the grievances under which the nation lahoured; conlider, 
and, from a complication of ſuch oppreſſions, inferred, that a deliberg; firſt ” d 

plan had been formed of changing entirely the frame of g, Mention 

— 4 vernment, and ſubverting the ancient laws and liberties of the genuouſl 
kingdom h. Could any thing, he ſaid, encreaſe our indignation ther hoy 

againſt ſo enormous and criminal a project, it would be to find, that, duriyg ſecution 
the reign of the belt of princes, the conſtitution had been endangered by tie nad rap 
worſt of miniſters, and that the virtues of the king had been reduced by lo _ 
wicked and pernicious counſel, We mult enquire, added he, from wha Solution 
fountain theſe waters of bitterneſs flow; and though doubtleſs many er! tus OP} 
counſellors will be found to have contributed their endeavours, yet thel and * 
is one who challenges the infamous pre- eminence, and who, by his courage "m of 
enterprize, and capacity, is intitled to the firſt place among theſe betny: erme kn 
ers of their country. He is the earl of Strafford, lieutenant of Ireland, we: ee 
and preſident of the council of York, who in both places, and in all oth: CO. 
provincer, where he has been entruſted with authority, has raiſed amp . 
monuments of tyranny, and will appear, from a furvey of his actions, . | o 
be the chief promoter, of every arbitrary counſel. Some inſtances of n. " "oy 
perious expreſſions, as well as actions, were given by Pym ; who afterwas * 
entered into a more perſonal attack of that miniſter, and endeavoured ts Is the 
expoſe his whole character and manners, The auſtere genius of Strafiors of paſt mi 
occupied in the purſuits of ambition, had not rendered his breaſt ats tiny of th 
gether innacceſſible to the tender paſſions, or ſecured him from the domit of that x 
ion of the fair; and in that ſullen age, when the irregularities of pleafur by the ex 
were more reproachful than the moſt odious crimes, theſe weakneſs him. Aft 
were thought worthy of being mentioned, together with his treaſons, before | _ of | 
ſo great an aſſembly. And, npon the whole, the orator concluded, thit and In fay 
vit belonged to the houſe to provide a remedy proportionable to the diſeal? nn a e: 
nation 


and to prevent the farther miſchiefs jultly to be apprehended from tit 
influence which this man had acquired over the meaſures and counſds6 
their ſovereign i. 
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dia John Clotworthy an Triſh gentleman, Sir John Hotham of York- 


ſhire, and many others, entered into the ſame topics: And, after ſeveral 
hours ſpent in bitter invective, when the doors were locked, in order to 
prevent all diſcovery of their purpoſe; it was moved, in conſequence of 
the reſolution ſecretly taken, that Strafford ſhould immediately be im- 
peached of high treaſon. This motion was received with univerſal ap- 
probation ; nor was there, in all the debate, one perſon that offered to ſtop 
the torrent by any teſtimony in favour of the earl's conduct. Lord Falk. 
land alone, though known to be his enemy, modeſtly deſired the houſe to 
conſider, whether it would not better ſuit the gravity of their proceedings, 
firſt to digeſt, by a committee, many of thoſe particulars, which had been 
mentioned, before they ſent up an accuſation againſt him, It was in- 
genuouſly anſwered by Pym, that ſuch a delay might probably blaſt all 
their hopes, and put it out of their power to proceed any farther in the pro- 
ſecution : That when Strafford ſhould learn, that ſo many of his enormi- 
ties were diſcovered, his conſcience would dictate his condemnation ; and 
ſo great was his power and credit, he would immediately procure the diſ- 
ſolution of the parliament, or attempt ſome other deſperate meaſure for 
his own preſervation : That the commons were only accuſers, nor judges ; 
and it was the province of the peers to determine, whether ſuch a compli- 
cation of enormous crimes, in one perſon, did not amount to the higheſt 
crime known by the law k. Without farther debate, the impeachment 
was voted : Pym was choſen to carry it up to the lords: Moſt of the houſe 
accompained him on ſo agreeable an errand : And Strafford, who had 
Jult entered the houſe of peers, and who little expected ſo ſpeedy a pro- 
lecution, was immediately, upon this general charge, ordered into cuſtody, 
with ſeveral ſymptoms of violent prejudice in his judges, as well as in his 
proſecutors, 


Is the enquiry concerning grievances and in the cenſure 
of paſt meaſures, Land could not long eſcape the ſevere ſeru- JE... 
tiny of the commons; who were led too, in their accuſation peached. 
of that prelate, as well by their prejudices againſt his whole order, as 
by the extreme antipathy, which his intemperate zeal had drawn upon 
him. After a deliberation, which {carcely laſted half an hour, an impeach- 


| ment of high treaſon was voted againſt this ſubjeR, the firit, both in rank 


and in favour, throughout the kingdom. Though this incident, conſider- 
8 che example of Strafford's impeachment and the preſent diſpoſition of 
the nation and parliament, needed be no ſurprize to him; yet was he be- 
trayed into ſome paſſion, when the accuſation was preſented. The com- 
Mons themſelves, he ſaid, though his accuſers, did not believe him guilty of the 
et with which they charged him : An indiſcretzon, which, next day, 
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upon more mature deliberation, he deſired leave to retract; but ſo little 
favourable were the peers, that they refuſed him this advantage or indul. 
gence. Laud alſo was immediately, upon this general charge, ſequeſtered 
from parliament, and committed to cuſtody !. 


Tux capital article inſiſted on againſt theſe two great men, was the de- 
ſign which the commons ſuppoſed to have been formed of ſubverting the 
laws and conſtitution of England, and introducing arbitrary and unlinit. 
ed authority into the kingdom. Of all the king's miniſters, no one 
was ſo obnoxious in this reſpe& as the lord keeper, Finch. He it was, who 
being ſpeaker in the king's third parliament, had left the chair, and refuf. 
ed to put the queſtion, when ordered by the houſe. The extrajudicial op. 
inion of the judges in the caſe of ſhip-money had been procured by his in. 
trigues, perſuaſions, and even menaces. In all unpopular and illegal mea. 
ſures, he was ever moſt active; and he was even believed to have declated 
publicly, that, while he was keeper, an order of council ſhould always, with 
him, be equivalent to a law. To appeaſe the riſing diſpleaſure of the com. 
mons he had deſired to be heard at their bar. He proſtrated himſelf with all 
humility before them; but this ſubmiſſion availed him nothing. An im- 

peachment was reſolved on; and in order to eſcape their 
2 fury, he thought proper ſecretly to withdraw, and retire 
Finch flies. into Holland. As he was not eſteemed equal to Strafford, 
or even to Laud, either in capacity or in fidelity to his maſter ; it was ge- 
nerally believed, that his eſcape had been connived at by the popular lea. 
ders m. His impeachment, however, in his abſence, was carried up to the 


houſe of peers. 


Sts Francis Windebank, the ſecretary, was a creature of Laud's; a fuk 
ficient reaſon for his being extremely obnoxious to the commons. He 
was ſecretly ſuſpeRed too of the crime of popery, and it was known that, 
from compliaſance to the queen, and indeed in compliance with the king's 
maxims of government, he had granted many indulgeaces to catholics, and 
had ſigned warrants for the pardon of prieſts, and their delivery from con. 
ſinement. Grimſtone, a popular member, called him, in the houſe, the 

very pander and broker to the whore of Babylon“. Find- 
ing that the ſcrutiny of the commons was pointing towards 
nar him, and being ſenſible that England was no longer a place of 
Mics. ſafety for men of his character, he ſuddenly made his eſcape 
into France o. 


Taus, in a few weeks, this houſe of commons, not oppoſed, or rather 
' ſeconded by the peers, had produced ſuch a revolution in the government, 


| Clareudon, vol. p. 177. Whit locke, p. 38. Ruſhworth, vol, iii. p. 1365. 
m Clarendon, vol. i. p. 177. Whitelocke, p. 38. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 129. 736. 
- ® Ruſkworth, vol. iv. p. 122. Clarcudon, vol. i. p. 178. Whuclocke, p- 3“ 
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tat the two moſt powerful and moſt favoured miniſters of the king were 
thrown into the Tower, and daily expected to be tried for their life: Two 
other miniſters had, by flight alone, ſaved themſelves from a like fate: 
All the king's ſervants ſaw that no protection could be given them by 
their walter: A new juriſdiction was erected in the nation; and before 
that tribunal all thoſe trembled, who had before exulted moſt in their credit 
a1d authority. 


Waar rendered the power of the commons more formidable, was, the 
extreme prudence with which it was conducted. Not content with the 


nd reful. authority, which they had acquired by attacking theſe great miniſters, 
icial op. they were reſolved to render the moſt conſiderable bodies of the nation 
his in- obnoxious to them. Though the? idol of the people, they 
ral men. determined to fortify themſclves likewiſe with terrors, and to Great au- 
declared overawe *thoſe who might ſtill be inclined to ſupport the = Ag 
J, with laling ruins of monarchy. —_— 
the com Domo the late military operations, ſeveral powers had been exerciſed 
f with il by the lieutenants and deputy-lieutenants of counties: And theſe powers, 
An in. though neceſſary for the defence of the nation, and even warranted by all 
ape their former precedent, yet not being authorized by ſtatute, were now voted 
0 my to be illegal; and the perſons who had aſſumed them, declared delinquents. 
trafſork This term was newly come into vogue, and expreſſed a degree and fpecies 
r of guilt not exactly known or aſcertained. In conſequence of that de- 
pular lea termination, many of the nobility and prime gentry of the nation, while 
up to the only exerting, as they juſtly thought, the legal powers of magiſtracy, un- 
expectedly found themſelves involved in the crime of delinquency. And the 
s; a ſub commons reaped this multiplied advantage by their vote: They diſarmed 
ons. He tie crown; they eſtabliſhed the maxims of rigid law and liberty and 
own that, they ſpread the terror of their own authority b. 
a * Taz writs for ſhip-money had been directed to the ſheriffs, who were 
OUCH, © equncd, and even obliged under ſevere penalties, to aſſeſs the ſums upon 
—_— Individuals, and to levy them by their authority: Yet were all the ſheriffs, 
= * ada! chole who had been employed in that illegal ſervice, voted, by a very 
. = r gorous lentence, to be delinquents. The king, by the maxims of law, 
8 r | would do no wrong: His miniſters and ſervants, of whatever degree, in 
bes 2 cle of any violation of the conſtitution, were alone culpable 4, 
Aut the farmers and officers of the cuſtoms, who had been employed 
* Wrivg ſo many years, in ley ying tonnage and poundage and the new im- 
„ Or ra Plitions, were likewiſe declared criminals, and were afterwards glad to 
yvernmenh wnound for a pardon by paying a fine of 1 50,000 pounds, 
129. 136 1 5 
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Evexzy diſcretionary or arbitrary ſentence of the ſtar- chamber and high 
commiſſion courts ; which, from their very conſtitution, were arbitrary, un- 
derwent a ſevere ſcrutiny : And all thoſe, who had concurred in ſuch ſes. 
tences, were voted to be liable to the penalties of law". No miniſter of 
the king, no member of the council, but found himſelf expoſed by this 
deciſion. 
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Tus judges, who had given their vote againſt Hambden in the trial of 
ſhip-money, were accuſed before the peers, and obliged to find ſurety fe 
appearance. Berkeley, a judge of the King's Bench, was ſeized by or. 
der of the houſe, even whea fitting in his tribunal ; and all men fay ith 


aſtoniſhment the irreſiſtible authority of their juriſdiQion b. their 28 


to any vr 


palt grie 


Tus ſanction of the lords and commons, as well as that of the king, vn 
declared neceſſary for the confirmation of eceleſiaſtical canons*, And 
this judgment, it mult be confeſſed, however reaſonable, at leaſt uſeful, i 
would have been difficult to juſtify by any precedent l. But the preſent 
was no time for queſtion or diſpute, That deciſion, which aboliſhed al 
legiſlative power, except that of parliament, was requiſite for compl:tiag 
th&new plan of liberty, and rendering it quite uniform and ſyſtcmatica, 
Almoſt all the bench of biſhops, and the moſt conſiderable of the infenor 
clergy, who had voted in the late convocation, found themſelves expoled, 
by theſe new principles, to the imputation of delinquency *. 
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Tus moſt unpopular of all Charles's meaſures, and the leaſt juſiihable 
was the revival of monopolies, ſo ſolemnly aboliſhed, after reiterated e. 
deavours, by a recent act of parliament. Senfible of this unhappy me 
ſure, the king had, of himſelf, recalled, during the time of his firlt expe 
dition againſt Scotland, many of theſe oppreſſive patents: and the rl 
were now annulled by authority of parliament, and every one wio vs 
concerned in them, declared delinquents. The commons carried fo fat 
their deteſtation of this odious meaſure, that they aſſumed a power which 
had formerly been ſeldom practiſed *, and they expelled all their met 
bers who were monopoliſts or projectors: An artifice, by which, bee 
encreaſing their own privileges, they weakened {till farther the very (mal 
party, which the king ſecretly retained in the houſe, Mildmay, a now 
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r Clarendon, vol. i. p. 177. 5 Whitlocke, p. 39. t Nalſon, vol. i. p. 678. *% 


act of parliament, 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 19 allowed the convocation with the beg! 
conſent to make canons, By the famous act of ſubmiſſion to that prince, the clrp 
bound themſelves to enact no canons without the king's conſent, / The parun® 
was never mentioned nor thought of. Such pretenſſbns as the commons advanced d 
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W Clarendon, vol. i. p. 206. Whittocke, p. 37. Ruſh. vol. v. p 235 35% hs 
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nous monopoliſt, yet having aſſociated himſelf with the ruling party, was 
271 allowed to keep his ſeat. In all queſtions indeed of elections, no ſteddy 
ule of deciſion was obſerved; and nothing farther was regarded than the 
.f-cions and attachments of the parties ). Men's paſſions were too much 
heated to be ſhocked with any inſtance of injuſtice, which ſerved ends ſo 
popular as thoſe which were purſued by this houſe of commons, 


Tus whole ſovereign power being thus in a manner transferred to the 
commons, and the government, without any ſeeming violence or diſorder, 
being changed, in a moment, from a monarchy almolt abſolute, to a pure 
democracy, the popular leaders ſeemed willing for ſome time to ſulpend 
their active vigour, and to conſolidate their authority, ere they proceeded 
to any violent exerciſe of it, Every day produced ſome new harangue on 
palt grievances, The deteſtation of former uſurpations, was farther en- 
livened : The jealouſy of liberty rouzed : And agreeably to the ſpirit of 
free government, no leſs indignation was excited, by the view of a violat- 
ed conſtitution, than by the ravages of the molt enormous tyranny. 


Tars was the time, when genius and capacity of all kinds, freed from 
the reſtraint of authority, and nouriſhed by unbounded hopes and projects, 
began to exert themſelves, and be diſtinguiſhed by the public, Then was 
celebrated the ſagacity of Pym, more fitted for uſe than ornament ; matur- 
ed, not chilled, by his advanced age, and long experience: Then was diſ- 
played the mighty ambition of Hambden, taught diſguiſe, not moderation, 
from former conſtraint 3 ſupported by courage, conducted by prudence, 
ewbelliſhed by modeſty ; but whether founded in a love of power or zeal 
for liberty, is ſtill, from his untimely end, left doubtful and uncertain : 
Then too were known the dark, ardent, and dangerous character of St. 
John; the impet uous ſpirit of Hollis, violent and ſincere, open and entire 
in his enmitics and in his friendſhips ; the enthuſiaſtic genius of young 
Vane, extravagant in the ends which he purſued, ſagacious and profound 
in the means which he employed ; incited by the appearances of religion, 
ueghigent of the duties of morality. 


So little apology would be received for paſt meaſures, ſo contagious the 
general ſpirit of diſcontent, that even men of the moſt moderate tempers, 
aud the moſt attached to the church and monarchy, exerted themſclves 
vith the utmoſt vigour in the redreſs of grievances, and in proſecuting the 
authors of them, The lively aud animated Digby diſplayed his eloquence 
on this occaſion ; the firm and undaunted Capel, the modeſt and candid 
Palmer. In this lift too of patriot royaliſts are found the virtuous names 


of Hyde and Falkland. Though in their ultimate views and intentions, 
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theſe men differed widely from the former ; in their preſent aQions an! 
diſcourſes, an entire concurrence and unanimity was obſerved, 


By the daily harangues and invectives againſt illegal uſurpations, ng 
only the houſe of commons inflamed themſelves with the high eſt animoſyy 
againſt the court: The nation caught new fire from the popular leades, 
and ſeemed now to have made the firlt diſcovery of the many ſuppoſed 
diſorders in the government. While the law, in ſeveral iuſtances, ſeem! 
to be violated, they went no farther than ſome ſecret and calm murmurs; 
but mounted up into rage and fury, as ſoon as the conſtitution wa 
thought to be reſtored to its former integrity and vigour. The capital 
eſpecially, being the-ſeat of parliament, was highly animated with the 


ſpirit of mutiny and diſaffection. Tumults were daily raiſed ; ſeditiou, 


aſſemblies encouraged ; and every man, neglecting his own buſineſs, wa 
wholly intent on the defence of liberty and religion. By ſtronger con. 
tagion, the popular affections were communicated from breaſt to breafl, i 
this place of general rendezvous and ſociety. 


Tus harangues of members, now firſt publiſhed and diſperſed, kept ali: 
the diſcontents againſt the king's adminiſtration. The pulpits, dclivered 
over to puritanical preachers and lecturers, whom the commons arbitrarily 
ſettled in all the conſiderable churches, reſounded with faction and fans 
ticiſm. Vengeance was fully taken for the long ſilence and conſtraint, in 
which, by the authority of Laud and the high commiſſion, theſe preact- 
ers had been retained, The preſs, freed from all fear or reſerve, ſuam. 

ed with productions, dangerous by their ſeditious zeal and calumny. more 
than by any art or eloquence of compolition. Noiſe and fury, cant and 
hypocriſy, formed the ſole rhetoric, which, during this tumult of various 
prejudices and paſſions, could be heard or attended to. 


Trxgſentence, which had been executed againſt Prynne, Baſtwic, and 
Burton, now ſuffered a reviſal from parliament. Theſe libellers, far fron 
being tamed by the rigorous puniſhments which they had undergone, ſhos- 
ed ftill a diſpoſition of repeating their offence 3 and the miniſters wet 
afraid, leſt new ſatires ſhould iſſue from their priſons, and flill farther i. 
flame the prevailing diſcontents. By an order, therefore, of council, tle) 
had been carried to remote priſvns ; Baſtwic to Scilly, Prynne to Jerley, 
Burton to Guernſey ; all acceſs to them was denied; and the uſe ol 
books, and of pen, ink, and paper, was refuſed them. The ſentence for 
theſe additional puniſhments was immediately reverſed, in an arbitrar7 
manner by the commons: Even the firſt ſentence, upon examination, v# 
declared illegal: And the judges, who paſſed it, were ordered to make re 
peration to the ſufferers . When the priſoners landed in England, ti) 


2 Nalſor, vol. i. p. 783. May, p. 79 
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were received and entertained with the higheſt demonſtrations of affeQion, 
were attended by a mighty confluence of company, their charges were 
borne with great magnificence, and liberal preſents beſtowed on them. 
On their approach to any town, all the inhabitants crowded to receive 
them, and welcomed their reception with ſhouts and acclamations. Their 
train ill encreaſed, as they drew nigh to London. Some miles from the 
city, the zealots of their party met them 1n great multitudes, and atten- 
ed their triumphant entrance: Boughs were carried in this tumultuous 
proceſſion ; the roads were ſtrewed with flowers; and amidit the higheſt 
exultations of joy, were intermingled loud and virulent invectives againſt 
the prelates, who had ſo cruelly perſecuted ſuch godly perſonages *. The 
more ignoble theſe men were, the more ſenſible was the inſult upon royal 
authority, and the more dangerous was the ſpirit of diſaffection and mu- 
tivy, which it diſcovered among the people. 


Lirsuxxt, Leighton, Wd every, one that had been puniſhed for ſediti- 
ous libels during the preceding adminiſtration, now recovered their liber- 
ty, and were decreed damages from the judges and miniſters of juſtice ®, 


Nor only the preſent diſpoſition of the nation enſured impunity to all 
libellers: A new method of framing and difperſing libels was invented by 
the leaders of popular diſcontent. Petitions to parliament were} drawn, 
craving redreſs againſt particular grievances ; and when a ſufficient num- 
ber of ſubſcriptions were procured, the petitions were preſented to the com- 
mons, and immediately publiſhed. Theſe petitions became ſecret bonds 
of aſſociation among the ſubſcribers, and ſeemed to give undoubted ſanc- 
tion and authority to the complaints, which they contained, 


Ir is pretended by hiſtorians favourable to the royal cauſe ©, and is even 
alrtcd by the king himſelf in a declaration d, that a moſt difingenuous or 
rather criminal practice prevailed, in conducting many of theſe addreſſes. 
A petition was firſt framed ; moderate, reaſonable, ſuch as men of charac» 
ter willingly ſubſcribed. The names were afterwards torn off, and affixed 
o another petition, which ſerved better the purpoſes of the popular fac- 
tion, We may judge of the wild fury which prevailed throughout the 
nation, when ſo ſcandalous an impoſture, which affected ſuch numbers of 


people, could be openly practiſed, without drawing infamy and ruin upou 
tlie managers. 


a : * 

So many grievances were offered, both by the members, and by peti- 
ons without doors, that the houſe was divided into above forty commit- 
es, charged, each of them, with the examination of ſome particular viola- 


3 
a Clarendon, vol. i. p. 199, HS, Nalſon, vol. i. p. 570. May, p. $0. 
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tion of law and liberty, which had been complained of. Beſides the ge. 


neral committees of religion, trade, privileges, laws; many ſubdiviſions 
of theſe were framed, and a ſtrit ſcrutiny was every where carried on, 
It is to be remarked, that, before the beginning of this century, when the 
commons aſſumed leſs influence and authority, complaints of grievance 
were uſually preſented to the houſe, by any members who had particular 
opportunity of obſerving them. Theſe general committees, which were 
Kind of inquiſitorial courts, had not then been eſtabliſhed ; and we find, 
that the king, in a former declaration e, complains loudly of this innon. 
tion, ſo little favourable to royal authority. But never was ſo much mil 
tiplied, as at preſent, the uſe of theſe committees 3 and tne commonz, 
though themſelves the greateſt innovators, employed the uſeful artifice of 
complaining againſt innovations, and pretending to recover the ancient 
and eſtabliſhed government. 

From the reports of their committees, the houſe daily paſſed votes, which 
mortified and aſtoniſhed the court, and inflamed and animated the nation, 
Ship-money was declared illegal and arbitrary; the ſentence againſt Hand- 
den cancelled ; the court of York aboliſhed ; compoſitions for knighthood 
ſtigmatized; the enlargement of the foreſts condemned; patents for mono 
polies annulled ; and every late meaſure of adminiſtration treated with re 
proach and obloquy. 'To-day, a ſentence - of the ſtar-chamber was tr. 
claimed againſt: To morrow, a decree of the high commiſſion, Err 
diſcretionary act of council was repreſented as arbitrary and tyranuica 
and the general inference was ſtill inculcated, that a formed deſign had 
been laid to ſubvert the laws and conſtitution of the kingdom. 


From neceſſity, the king remained entirely paſſive during all theſe ww 
lent operations. The few ſervants, who continued faithful to him, vet 
ſeized with aſtoniſhment at the, rapid progreſs made by the commons in 
power and popularity, and were glad, by their unactive inoffenſive beh. 
viour, to compound for impunity. The torrent riſing to ſo dreadfal 
and unexpected a height, deſpair ſeized all thoſe, who from interelt or la 
bit were moſt attached to monarchy. And as for thoſe, who maintained 
their duty to the king merely from regard to the conſtitution, they ſeemed 
by their concurrence to ſwell that inundation, which began already to de 
luge every thing. You have taken the whole machine of governmet 
sc in pieces, ſaid Charles in a diſcourſe to the parhament ; 6 A practice 
*« frequent with ſkilful artiſts, when they deſire to clear the wheels iro 
« any ruſt, which may have grown. upon them. The engine,” contin0e 
he, may again be reſtored to its former uſe and motions, provided i be 
* put up entire; ſo as not a pin of it be wanting.” But this was o 


© Publiſhed on diſſolving the third parliament. Sge parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 347. 
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ſ-om the intention of the commons. The machine, they thought with 
ſome reaſon, was incumbered with many wheels and ſprings, which retar- 
ed and croſſed its operations, and deſtroyed its utility. Happy! 
had they proceeded with moderation, and been contented, in their pre- 
ſent plenitude of power, to remove ſuch parts only as might juſtly be 
leemed ſuperfluous and incongruous. 


Ix order to maintain that high authority, which they had acquired, 
the commons, beſides confounding and overawing their opponents, judged 
it requiſite to inſpire courage into their friends and adherents : particular- 
ly into the Scots, and the religious puritans, to whoſe aſſiſtance and good 
ofices they were already ſo much beholden. 


No ſooner were the Scots maſters of the northern counties, than they 
laid alide their firſt profeſſions, which they had not indeed means to ſup- 
port, of paying for every thing; and in order to prevent the deſtructive 
expedient of plunder and free quarters, the country conſented to give 
them a regular contribution of 850 pounds a day, in full of their ſubſiſ- 
tencef, The parliament, that they might relieve the northern counties 
from ſo grievous a burthen, agreed to remit pay to the Scottiſh, as well as 
to the Engliſh army; and becauſe ſubſidies would be levied too ſlowly 
for fo urgent an occaſion, money was borrowed from the citizens upon 
the ſecurity of particular members. Two ſubſidies, a very ſmall ſum 8, 
were at firſt voted ; and as the intention of this ſupply was to indemnify 
tie members, who, by their private, had ſupported public credit, this 
pretence was immediately laid hold of, and the money was ordered to be 
paid, not into the treaſury, but to commiſſioners appointed by parliament: 
A practice, which as it diminiſhed the authority of the crown, was willing = 
ly embraced, and was afterwards continued by the commons, with regard 
to every branch of revenue, which they granted to the king. The invaſion 
of the Scots lad evidently been the cauſe of aſſembling the parliament : The 
preſence of their army reduced the king to that total ſubject ion, in which 
be was now held : The commons, for this reaſon, openly profeſſed their 
intention of retaining theſe invaders, till all their own enemies ſhould be 
luppreſſed, and all their purpoſes effected. Me cannot yet ſpare the Scots, 
laid Strode plainly in the houſe ; the ſons of ZLeruiah are «ill tus strong for 
w': An alluſion to a paſſage of ſcripture, according to the mode of that 
age, Eighty thouſand pounds a month were requiſite for the ſubſiſtence 
of the two armies ; a ſum, much greater, than the ſubject had ever been 
«ccultomed, in any former period, to pay to the public. And though 
lereral ſublicies, together with a poll-tax, were from time to time as 
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anſwer the charge; the commons till took care to be in debt, in order tg 
render the continuance of the ſeſſion the more neceſſary. 


Tus Scots being ſuch uſeful allies to the maleontent party in Eng. 
land, no wonder they were courted with the moſt unlimited complaiſanee 
and the moſt important ſervices. The king having, in his firſt ſpeech, cal. 
led them rebels, obſerved that he had given great offence to the perla. 
ment; and he was immediately obliged to ſoften and even retract the e. 
preſton. The Scottiſh commiſſioners, of whom the moſt conſiderable 
were the earl of Rothes and lord Loudon, found every advantage in con- 
ducting their treaty ; yet made no haſte in bringing it to an iſſue, They 
were lodged in the city, and kept an intimate correſpondence, as well 
with the magiſtrates, who were extremely diſaffected, as with the popular 
leaders in both houſes. St. Antholine's church was aſſigned them for 
their devotions; and their chaplains, here, began openly to praiſe the 
Preſbyterian form of worſhip, which, except in foreign languages, had 
never hitherto been allowed any indulgence or toleration. S0 violent 
was the general propenſity towards this new religion, thaf multitudes 
of all ranks crowded to the church. Thoſe, who were ſo happy u to 
find acceſs early in the morning, kept their places the whole day: Thaſ 
who were excluded, clung to the doors or windows, in hopes of catching, 
at leaſt, ſome diſtant murmur or broken phraſes of the holy rhetoric. 
All the eloquence of parliament, now well retined from pedantry, aun 
ted with the ſpirit of liberty, and employed in the molt important inte- 
reſts, was not attended to with ſuch inſatiable avidity, as were theſe lee- 
tures, delivered with ridiculous cant, and a provincial accent, full of barbs 
riſm and of ignorance. 


Tus moſt effeQual expedient for paying court to the zealous Scots wa 
to promote the preſbyterian diſcipline and worſhip throughout England and 
to this innovation, the popular leaders among the commons, as well af he- 
more devoted partizans, were of themſelves ſufficiently inclined, The pu 
ritanical party, whoſe progreſs, though ſecret, had hitherto been gradu 
in the kingdom, taking advantage of the preſent diforders, began openly 
to profeſs their tenets, and to make furious attacks on the eſtabliſhed reli 
gion. The prevalence of that ſe& in the parliament diſcovered itſelf,'from 
the beginning, by inſenſible, but deciſive ſymptoms. Marſhall and Pu. 
geſs, two puritanical clergymen, were choſen to preach before them, and et 
tertained them with diſcourſes ſeven hours in length *. It being the cul- 
tom of the houſe always to take the ſacrament before they enter up® 
buſineſs, they ordered, as a neceſſary preliminary, that the communion tt 
ble ſhould be removed from the eaſt end of St. Margaret's into the middk 
of the area l. The name of the ſpiritual lords was commonly left out i 


i Clarendon, vol. i. p. 189, k Nalſon. vol. f. P. 530. 533. 1 1dem, ibid. I. J. 
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| order to as of parliament ;- and the laws ran in the name of the king, lords, and 4 
-ommons. Thie clerk of the upper houſe, in reading bills, turned his back iq 
in Eng on the bench of biſhops; nor was his inſolence ever taken notice of. 1 
mplaiſance On a day appointed for a ſolemn falt and humiliation, all the orders of | | 
eech, cal. temporal peers contrary to former practice, in going to church, took place | 
he pala. of the ſpiritual, and Lord Spencer remarked, that the humiliation, that n 
& the ex. day, ſeemed conlined alone to the prelates. 
nſiderable a Ev+xy meeting of the commons produced ſome vehement | 
ge in con The hichops harangue againſt the uſurpations of the biſhops, againſt the 3 
ie, They 22 855 high commiſſion, againſt the late convocation, againſt the new - j 
de, as well canons, So diſguſted were all lovers of civil liberty at the doctrines pro- 


he popular 
d them for 
ractiſe the 
Uages, had 
So violent 


moted by the clergy, tliat theſe invectives were reerived without controul z 
and no diſtinction, at firſt, appeared between ſuch as deſired only to repreſs 
the exorbitancies of the hierarchy, and ſuch as pretended totally to ani- 
hilate epiſcopal juriſdiction. Encouraged by theſe favourable appearances, 
petitions againſt the church were framed in different parts of the king- 


FE = 


my]titude dom, The epithet of the ignorant and vicious prieſthood was commonly | 
appy 88 t9 applied to all churchmen, addicted to the eſtabliſhed diſciphne and wor- ( 
yy : Thoſe ſip; though the epiſcopal clergy in England, during that age, ſeem to +4 
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hare been, as they are at preſent, ſufficiently learned and exemplary. 
An addreſs againſt epiſcopacy was preſented by twelve clergymen to the 
committee of religion, and pretended to be ſigned by many hundreds of the 
puritanical perſuaſion, But what made moſt noiſe was the city petition 
for a total alteration of church government; a petition to which 15,000 


fubſcriptions were annexed, and which was preſented by Alderman Peu- 


ning ton, the city member ®, It is remarkable, that, among the many ec- 
Ccfiallical abuſes there complained of, an allowance, given by the licencets 
of books, to publiſh a tranſlation of Ovid's Art of Love, is not forgotten 
by theſe ruſtic cenſqrs u. 


| NotwiTiSTANDING the favourable diſpoſition of the people, the leaders 
in the houſe reſolved to proceed with caution. They introduced a bill 
for prohibiting all clergymen the exerciſe of any civil office. As a con- 
ſequence, the biſhops were to be deprived of their ſeats in the houſe of 


itſelf,” from | 
11 and Bur . a meaſure not unacceptable to the zealous friends of liberty, who 
em, and en. odlerved, with regret, the devoted attachment of that order to the will of 
J fie : , 

no the eil the monarch, But when this bill was preſented to the peers, it was rejec- 
O - , » . * — . 

1 ted by a great majority ® : The firſt check which the commons had re- 
enter up0 1 f 6 | 
\mugion tt ccrwed in their popular career, and a prognoſtie of what they might aſter- 


the middi 
left out i 


ibid. T. 5 3 


wards expect ſrom the upper houſe, whoſe inclinations and intereſts could 
ucrer be totally ſeparated from the throne. But, to ſhow how little they 


" Clarendon, vol. j. p. 203. Whitlocke, p. 37. Nalſon, vol. i. f. 666. ® Rulk. 
00. J. p. 17t. 9 Clarendon, vol. i. p. 23% 
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were diſcouraged, the puritans immediately brought in another bill for the 
total abolition of epiſcopacy ; though they thought proper to let that 
bill ſleep at preſent, in expectation of a more favourable opportunity of 


reviving it P, 


Amon other acts of regal executive power, which the commons wer 
every day aſſuming, they iſſued orders for demoliſhing all images, altars 
eruciſixes. The zealous Sir Robert Harley, to whom the execution of 


theſe orders was committed, removed all crofſes even out of ftreets and 
markets; and, from his abhorrence of that ſuperſtitious figure, would no 
any-where allow one picce of wood or ſtone to lie over another at right 
angles . 

Tus biſhop of Ely and other clergymen were attacked on account of 
innovations”, Cozens, who bad long been obnoxious, was expoſed ty 
new cenſures. This clergyman who was dean of Peterborough, was ex. 
tremely zealous for eccleſiaſtical ceremonies: And fo far from permitting 
the communicants to break the ſacramental bread with their fingers; x 
privilege on which the puritans ſtrenuouſly inſiſted ; he would not fo mud 
as allow it to be cut with an ordinary houſehold inſtrument. A conſcers 
ted knife mult perform that ſacred office, and mult never afterwards be pro 
faned by any vulgar ſervice 5. 


Cozexs likewiſe was accuſed of having ſaid, The ting has no mor: as 
thority in ecclefraſtical matters, than the boy who rubs my horſes heels*, The 
expreſſion was violent: But it is certain, that all thoſe high church, 
who were ſo induſtrious in reducing the laity to ſubmiſſion, were extic ch 


fond of their own privileges and independency, and were deſirous of g- 
empting the mitre from all ſubjection to the crown. 


A commiTTEE was elected by the lower houſe, as a court of inquiſition 
upon the clergy, and was commonly denominated the committee of ſranis 
lous miniſters. The politicians among the commons were apprized of tt 
great importance of the pulpit for guiding the people ; the bigots wer 
enraged againſt the prelatical clergy ; and both of them knew that uc e 
flabliſhed government could be overthrown by ſtrictly obſerving the pri 
eiples of juſtice, equity, or clemency. The proceedings, thercfore, of this f 
mous committee, which continued for ſeveral years, were cruel and arbün⸗ 
ry, and made great havoc both on the church and the univerſities. 11 
began with haraſſing, impriſoning, and moleſting theclergy ; and ended with 
ſequeſtrating and ejecting them. In order to join contumely to cruelty, the 


1 Whitlocke, p. 45- r Ruſh orth, vol. v. p. 38“. 
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gare the ſufferers the epithet of ſcandalous, and endeavoured to render 
them as odious as they were miſerable l. The greateſt vices, however, 
which they could reproach to a great part of them, were, bowing at the 
name of Jcſus, placing the communion table in the eaſt, reading the king's 
orders for ſports on Sunday, aud other practices, which the cſtabliſhed go- 
recument, both in church and ſtate, had ftrialy enjoined them. 


Ir may be worth obſerving, that all hiſtorians, who lived near that age, 
or what perhaps is more deciſive, all authors, who have caſually made men- 
tion of thoſe public tranſactions, ſtill repreſent the civil diforders and con- 
yulſions, as proceeding from religious controverſy, and conſider the political 
liſputes about power and liberty as entirely ſubordinate to the other. It 
is true, had the king been able to ſupport goverament, and at the ſame 
time, to abſtain from all invaſion of national privileges, it ſeems not proba- 
ble, that the puritans ever could have acquired ſuch authority as to over- 
turn the whole conſtitution : Yet ſo entire was the ſubjection into which 


Charles was now fallen, that, had not the wound been poiſoned by the 


infuſion of theological hatred it muſt have admitted of an eaſy remedy. 
Diſuſe of parhaments, impriſonments and proſecution of members, ſhip-mo- 
ney, an arbitrary adminiſtration ; theſe were loudly complained of: But 
the grievances which tended chiefly to inflame the parliament and nati on, 
eſpecially the latter, were the ſurplice, the rails placed abou the altar, the 
bows exaQed on approaching it, the liturgy, the breach of the ſabbbath, 
embroidered copes, lawn fleeves, the uſe of the ring in marriage, and of 
the croſs in baptiſm. On account of theſe, were the popular leaders con- 
tent to throw the government into ſuch violent convulſions ; and, to the 
dilgrace of that age, and of this iſland, it muſt be acknowledged, that the 
dilorders in Scotland entirely, and thoſe in England moſtly, proceeded 
from ſo mean and contemptible an origin . 


Sous perſons, partial to the patriots of this age, have ventured to put 
them in a balance with the moſt illuſtrious characters of antiquity ; and 
mentioned the names of Pym, Hambden, Vane, as a jult parallel to thoſe 
of Cato, Brutus, Caſſius. Profound capacity, indeed, undaunted courage, 
extenlive enterprize; in theſe particulars, perhaps, the Roman do not 
much ſurpaſs the Engliſh worthies : But what a difference, when the diſ- 


V Clarendon, vol. i. p. 199. Whitlocke, p. 122. May, p. 81. 

Lord Clarendon, voll i. p. 233, fly, that the parliamentary party werenot agreed 
about the entire abolition of epiſcopacy : They were only the root and branch men,as they 
Vere called, who inſiſted on that mature. But thoſe who were willing to retrain 
biſhops, inſiſted on reducing their authority to a low ebb; as well as on aboliſhing 
the ceremonies of worſhip and veſtments of the clergy. The controverſy, there- 


fore between tne parties was ahnoſt wholly theological, and that of he moſt frivoleus 
and ridiculous kind, 
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courſe, conduct, converſation, and private as well as public behaviour, gf 
both are inſpected] Compare only one circumſtance, and conſider its egy, 
ſequences. The leiſure of thoſe noble ancients was totally employed jy 
the ſtudy of Grecian eloquence and philoſophy ; in the cultivation of po. 
lite letters and civilized ſociety : The whole diſcourſe and language ofthe 
moderns were polluted with myſterious jargon, and full of the lowelt aud 
moſt vulgar-hypocriſy. 


Tur laws, as they ſtood at preſent, protected the church; but they 
expoſed the catholics to the utmoſt rage of the puritans; and theſe uy, 
happy religioniſts, ſo obnoxious to the prevailing ' ſect, could not hope t9 
remain long unmoleſted. The voluntary contribution which they ha 
made, in order to aſſiſt the king in his war againſt the Scottiſh covenantery 
was enquired into, and repreſented as the greateſt 'enormity x. By a 
addreſs from the commons, all officers of that religion were removed from 
the army, and application was made to the king, for ſeizing two thirds of 
the lands of recuſants; a proportion to which, by law, he was intitle, but 
which he had always allowed them to poſſeſs upon ealy compolitions, 
The execution of the ſevere and bloody laws againſt prieſts was 1afilte 
on: And one Goodman, a jeſuit, who was found in priſon, was condemn. 
ed to a capital puniſhment. Charles, however, agreeably to his uſul 
principles, ſcrupled to ſign the warrant for his execution; and the con- 
mons expreſſed great reſentment on the occaſion J. There remains a fingu 
lar petition of Goodman, begging to be hanged, rather than prove a ſource 
of contention between the king and his people 2. He eſcaped with li 
life; but it ſeems more probable, that he was overlooked, amidk alan 
of greater conſequence, than that ſuch unrelenting hatred would be otter 
ed by any conſideration of his courage and generoſity, 


For ſome years, Con, a Scotchman ; afterwards, Roſetti, an Italian, 
had openly reſided at London, and frequented the court, as veſted with 1 
commiſſion from the Pope. The queen's zeal, and her authority with 
her huſband, had been the cauſe of this imprudence, ſo offenſive to the 
nation *. But the ſpirit of bigotry now roſe too high to permit a) 
longer ſuch indulgences b. 


HavywasD, a juſtice of peace, having been wounded, when employed i 


* RuHworth. vol. v. p. 160. Y Idem, ibid. p. 158, 159. Nalfon, vol. i. p- 7% 

Z Riſhworth, vol. v. p. 166. Nalſon, vol. i. p. 749. 

2 it is known from the Clarendon, papers, that the king had alſo an authorized agen 
who reſiled at Rome. His name was Bret, and his chief buſineſs was to negocia'e wih 
the pope concerning indulgences to the catholics, and to engage the catholics, in rev, 
to be good and loyal ſubjects. But this whole matter, though very innocent, was mo 
carefully kept ſecre*. The king ſays, that he believed Bret to be as much his as a) papit 
could be. Sce p. 348, 354. * Ruſhworth. vol. v. p. 301. 
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the exerciſe of his office, by one James a catholic madman, this enormity 
was aſcribed to the popery, not to the phrenzy, of the aſſaſſin ; and great 
alarms ſeized the nation and parliament ©, An univerſal conſpiracy of the 
papilts was ſuppoſed to have taken place: and every man, ſor ſome days, 
imagined that he had a ſword at his throat, Though ſome perſons of 
family and diſtinction were ſtill attached to the catholic ſuperſtition ; it is 
certain that the numbers of that ſect did not amount to the ſortieth part 
of the nation: And the frequent panics to which men during this per- 
jod, were ſo ſubject on account of the catholics, were leſs the effects of 
fear, than of extreme rage and averſion entertained againſt them. 


Taz queen mother of France, having been forced into baniſhment by 
ſome court- intrigues, had retired into England; and expected ſhelter, a- 
midſt her preſent diftreſfes, in the dominions of her daughter and fon-1n-law. 
But though ſhe behaved in the moſt inoffenſive manner, ſhe was inſulted 
by the populace on account of her religion; and was even threatened with 
worſe treatment, The earl of Holland, licutenant of Middleſex, had 
ordered a hundred muſqueteers to guard her; but finding that they had 
imbibed the fame prejudices with the reſt of their countrymen, and were 
unwillingly employed in ſuch a ſervice, he laid the caſe before the houſe of 
peers : For the king's authority was now entirely annihilated. He repre- 
ſented the indignity of the action, that ſo great a princeſs, mother to the 
king of France, and to the queens of Spain and England, ſhould be af- 
fronted by the multitude. He obſerved the indelible reproach which 
would fall upon the nation, if that unfortunate queen ſhould ſuffer any 
violence from the miſguided zeal of the people, He urged the facred 
1ghts of hoſpitality due to every one, much more to a perſon in diſtreſs, 
oi lo high a rank, with whom the nation was ſo nearly connected. The 
peers thought proper to communicate the matter to the commons, whoſe 
inthozity over the people was abſolute. The commons agreed to the 
neceſſity of protecting the queen mother; but at the ſame time prayed that 
ue might be deſired to depart the kingdom: © For the quieting thoſe 
jealouſies in the hearts of his majeſty's well affected ſubjects, occaſioned 
4 by lome ill inſtruments about that queen's perſon, by the flowing of 
* pneſts and papiſts to her houſe, and by the uſe and practice of the ido- 
* latry of the maſs, and exerciſe of other ſuperſtitious fcrvices of the 
* Romiſh church, to the great ſcandal of true religion 4.“ 
| CHARLES, in the former part of his reign, had endeavoured to overcome the 
"tactableand encroaching ſpirit of the commons, by a perſeverence in his own 
aures, by aſtately dignity of behaviour, and by maintaining, at theirutmolt 
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height, and even perhaps ſtretching beyond former precedent, the righty 
of his prerogative, Finding by experience, how unſucceſsful thoſe mes. 
ſures had proved, and obſerving the low condition to which he was now 
reduced, he reſolved to alter his whole conduct, and to regain the con. 
fidence of his people, by pliableneſs, by conceſſions, and by a total confor. 
mity to their inclinations and prejudices, It may ſafely be averred, tha 
this new extreme into which the king, for want of proper counſel or ſup. 
port, was fallen, became no leſs dangerous to the conſtitution, and per. 
nicious to public peace, than the other, in which he had ſo long and f. 
unfortunately perſevered. 


Tus pretenſions with regard to tonnage and poundage were 


1640. : ; 
Tonnage revived, and. with certain aſſurance of ſucceſs by the con- 
— pound- mons ©, The levying of theſe duties, as formerly, without 
ge. 


conſent of parliament, and even encreaſing them at pleaſure 
was ſuch an incongruity in a free conſtitution, where the people, by thei 
fundamental privileges, cannot be taxed but by their on conſent, as could 


no longer be endured by theſe jeaious patrons of liberty. In the pn. 


ble, therefore, to the bill, by which the commons granted theſe dutiesto 
the king, they took care, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt poſitive terms, to aſſert 
their own right of beſtowing this gift, and to diveſt the crown of all i. 
dependent title of aſſuming it. And that they might encreaſe, or rather 
finally fix, the entire dependence and ſubjection of the king, they wed 
theſe duties only for two months ; and afterwards, from time to time 
renewed their grant for very ſhort periods f. Charles, in order to ſhoy 
that he entertained no intention ever again to ſeparate himſelf fron 
bis parliamant, paſſed this important bill, without any ſcruple or heits 
tion s. 
W1TH regard to the bill for triennial parliaments, he mad: 
1 a little difficulty, By an old ſtatute, paſſed during the 
reign of Edward III. it had been enacted that parliaments 
ſhould be held once every year, or more frequently, if neceſſary : But u 
no proviſion had been made in caſe of failure, and no preciſe meth 


© It appears not that the commons, though now entirely maſters, abolished the n 
impoſit ions of James, againſt which they had formerly fo loudly complained : Ao | 
proof that the rates of cuſtoms, ſettled by that prince, were in moſt inſtances joſt, ans 
proportioned to the new price of commodities. They ſeem rather to have been lo#. 
Sce Journ. 10th Aug 1625. 

t It was an inſtruction given by the houſe to the committee which farmed _ 
theſe bills, to take care that the rates upon exportation may be as light as pollivic : * 
upon importation, as heavy as trade will bear: A proof that the nature of comme 
began now to be underſtood. Journ the x June, 1647. 

5 Charendon, vol. i. p. 308, 
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pointed out ſor execution; this ſtatute had been conſidered merely as a ge- 
neral declaration, and was diſpenſed with at pleaſure. The defect was 


ſupplied by thoſe vigilant patriots, who now aſſumed the reias of govern- 


ment. It was enacted, that if the chancellor who was firſt bound under 
ſevere penalties, failed to iſſue writs by the third of September in every 
third year, any twelve or more of the peers ſhould be impowered to exert 
this authority : In default of the peers, that the ſheriffs, mayors, baillifs, 
&c. ſhould ſummon the voters: And in their default, that the voters 
themſelves ſhould meet and proceed to the election of members, in the 
lame manner as if writs had been regularly iſſued from the crown; Nor 
could the parliament, after it was aſſembled, be adjourned, prorogued or 
diſſolved, without their own conſent, during the ſpace of fifty days. By 
this bill, ſome of the nobleſt and moſt valuable prerogatives of the crown 
were retrenched ; but at the ſame time, nothing could be more neceſſary 
than ſuch a ſtatute, for completing a regular plan of law and liberty, 
A great reluctance to aſſemble parliaments muſt be expected in the king; 


where theſe aſſemblies, as of late, eſtabliſh it as a maxim to carry their 


ſcrutiny into every part of government. During long intermiſſions of par- 
lament, grievances and abuſes, as was found by recent experience, would 
naturally creepin z and it would even become neceſſary for the king and 
counci] to exert a great diſcretionary authority, and, by a&s of ſtate, to 
ſupply in every emergence, the legiſlative power, whoſe meeting was ſo 
uncertain and precarious. Charles, finding that nothing leſs would ſatisfy 
his parliament and people, at laſt gave his afſent to this bill, which pro- 


duced ſo great an innovation in the conſtitution ®. Solemn thanks were 
preſented him by both houſes. Great rejoicings were expreſſed both in 
the city and throughout the nation. And mighty profeſſions were every 
where made of gratitude and mutual returns of ſupply and confidence. 
This conceſſion of the king, it muſt be owned, was not entirely voluntary : 
It was of a nature too importent to be voluntary. The ſole inference, 
which his partizans were entitled to draw from the ſubmiſſions ſo frankly 
made to preſent neceſſity, was, that he had certainly adopted a new plan 
of government, and for the future, was reſolved, by every indulgence, to 
acquire the confidence and affections of his people. 


CHARLES thought, that what conceſſions were made to the public were 
of little conſequence, if no gratifications were beſtowed on individuals, 
vho had acquired the direction of public counſels and determinations. A 
caange of miniſters, as well as of meaſures, was therefore refolved on. In 
one day ſeveral new privy-couuſellors were ſworn ; the earls of Hertford, 


edlord, Eſſex; Briſtol ; the lords, Say, Saville, Kimbolton : Within 


b . 
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a few days after, was admitted the earl of Warwic '. All theſe noblemex 
were of the popular party; aud ſome of them afterwards, when matten 
were puſhed to extremities by the commons, proved the greateſt ſupport 


of monarchy. 


Juxox, biſhop of London, who had never defired the treaſurer's ſtaff, now 
earneſtly ſolicited for leave to reſign it, and retire to the care of that tu 
bulent dioceſe, committed to him. The king gave his conſent ; and it is 
remarkable that, during all the ſevere enquiries carried on againſt the 
conduct of miniſters and prelates, the mild and prudent virtues d 


this man, who bore both theſe invidious characters, remained unmolcſtedt, 
It was ingended, that Bedford, a popular man, of great authority, as wel 
as wiſdom and moderation, ſhould ſucceed Juxon : But that nobleman, 
unfortunately both for king and people, died about this very time, By 
ſome promotions place was made for St. John, who was created ſolicitor 
general, Hollis was to be made ſecretary of State, in the room of 
Windebank, who had fled : Pym, chancellor of the exthequer, in the 
room of lord Cottington, who had reſigned : Lord Say, maſter of the 
wards, in the room of the fame nobleman : The earl of Efſex, governor; 


and Hambden, tutor to the prince |, 


Waar retarded the execution of theſe projected changes was the dil. 
ficulty of ſatisfying all thoſe, who, from their activity and authority 
in parliament, had pretenſions for offices, and who {till had it in ther 
power to embarraſs and diſtreſs the public meaſures. Their aſſociates too 
in popularity, whom the king intended to diſtinguſh by his favour, wee 
unwilling to undergo the reproach of having driven a ſeparate bargain, and 
of ſacrificing to their own ambitious views the cauſe of the nation. And 
as they were ſenſible that they muſt owe their preferment entirely 
their weight and conſideration in parliament, they were moſt of them t 
ſolved {till to adhere to that aſſembly, and both to promote its authonty, 
and to preſerve their own credit in it. On all occaſions, they had uo 
other advice to gtve the king, than to allow himſelf to be directed by his 
great council; or, in other words to reſign himſelf paſſively to their guid- 
ance and government. And Charles found, that inſtead of acquiring 
friends by the bonours and offices which he ſhould beſtow, he ſhould only 
arm his enemies with more power to hurt him. 


Taz end, on which the king was moſt intent in changing miniſters, vas 
to ſave the life of the earl of Strafford, and to mollify, by theſe indulgen 
ces, the rage of his molt furious proſecutors. But ſo high was that noble. 
man's reputation for experience and capacity, that all the new counſcllon 
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noblemen ind intended miniſters plainly ſaw, that, if he eſcaped their vengeance, 
| matters de muſt return into favour and authority; and they regarded his death 
t ſuppor i the only ſecurity which they could have, doth for the eſtabliſhment of 
their preſent power, and for ſucceſs iu their future” enterprizes. His im- 
taff, now peachment, therefore, was puſhed on with the utmoſt vigour ; and, after 
* that tur. long and ſolemn preparations, was brought to a final iſſue. 
anda [xMEDIATELY after Strafford was ſequeſtrated from parlia- g YM 
gaink the ment, and confined in the Tower, a committee of thirteen was Strofford's 
virtues S choſen by the lower houſe, and entruſted with the office of dings 
noleſted*, preparing a charge againſt him. Theſe. joined to a ſmall committee of 
ty, as wel lords, were veſted with authority to examine all witneſſes, to call for every 
nobleman, paper, and to uſe any means of ſcrutiny with regard to any part of the 
ime, By earl's behaviour and conduct ®, After ſo general and unbounded an 
1 ſolicitor inquition, exerciſed by ſuch powerful and implacable enemies; a man 
e room of null have been very cautious or very innocent. not to afford, during the 
uer, in the whole courſe of his life, ſome matter of accuſation againſt him. 
ter of the Tais committee, by direction from both houſes, took an oath of ſecrecy ; 
* a practice very unuſual, and which gave them the appearance of conſpira- 
tors, more than miniſters of juſtice ®. But the intention of this ſtrictneſe 
as the dif was to render it more difficult for the earl to clude their ſearch, or prepare 
| authority for his juſtification. 
it in ther Arrricarios was made to the king, that he would allow this com- 
ociates too mittee to examine privy counſellors with regard to opinions delivered at the 
vour, were board; A conceſſion which Charles unwarily made, and which thenee- 


Irgain, and 
ion. And 
entirely u 
F them te. 


where every man is ſuppoſed to have entire freedom, without fear of future 


pinion or ſupporting any argument 9. 


author!) Sz George Ratcliffe, the earl's intimate friend and confident, was ac- 
1ey bad " uſed of high treaſon, ſent for from Ireland, and committed to cloſe cuſ- 
Qed by * tody, As no charge ever appeared or was proſecuted agaiuſt him, it is 
their guid impoſſible to give a more charitable interpretation to this meaſure, than 
2. that the commons thereby intended to deprive Strafford, in his preſent 
hou 


Ultels, of the aſſiſtance of his beſt friend, who was moſt enabled, by his 
telimony, to juſtify the innocence of his patron's conduct and beha« 


Nour p. 
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ſe indulgen- Wurx intelligence arrived in Iceland of the plans laid for Strafford's 
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forth baniſhed all mutual confidence from the deliberations of council; 
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ruin, the Iriſh houſe of commons, though they had very lately beſtowed 
ample praiſes on his adminiſtration, entered into all the violent counſel; 1 
gainſt him, and prepared a repreſentation of the miſerable ſtate, into which 
by his miſconduct, they ſuppoſed the kingdom to be fallen. They feat 
over a committee to London, to aſſiſt in the proſecution of their unforty. 
nate governor ; and by intimations from this committee, who entered in, 
to cloſe confederacy with the popular leaders in England, was even 
meaſure of the Iriſh parliament governed and directed. Impeachment, 
which were never proſecuted, were carried up againft Sir Richard Bolton 
the chancellor, Sir Gerard Louther chief jnſtice, and Bramhall biſhop d 
Derry 4. This ſtep, which was an exact counterpart to the proceeding 
in England, ſerved alſo the ſame purpoſes : It deprived the king of the 
miniſters whom he moſt truſted; it diſcouraged and terrified all the . 
ther miniſters ;' and it prevented thoſe perſons, who were beſt acquainted 
with Strafford's counſels, from giving evidence in his favour before the 
Engliſh parliament. | 


Taz biſhops, being forbidden by the ancient canons to alli 
in trials for life, and being unwilling, by any oppoſition, to imme 
the commons, who were already much prejudiced againſt them, rhougit 
proper of themſelves to withdraw *. The commons alſo voted, that the 
new created peers ought to have no voice in this trial; becauſe the accy 
ſation being agreed to, while they were commoners, their conſent to i 
was implied with that of all the commons of England, Notwithllad 
ing this deciſion, which was meant only to deprive Strafford of ſo nay 
friends, lord Seymour, and ſome others, ſtill continued to keep their ſeats; 
nor was their right to it any farther queſtioned . 


To beſtow the greater ſolemnity on this important trial, ſcaffolds were e 
rected in Weſtminſter-hall z where both houſes ſat, the one as accuſe 
the other as judges. Beſides the chair of ſtate, a cloſe gallery was prepir 
ed for the king and queen, who attended during the whole trial 


An accuſation, carried on by the united effort of three kingdoms, # 
gainſt one man, unprotected by power, unaſſiſted by counſel, diſcountet- 
anced by authority, was likely to prove a very unequal conteſt : Yet ſu 
were the capacity, genius, preſence of mind, diſplayed by this magni 
mons ſtateſman, that, while argument and reaſon, and law had any plac 
he obtained an undiſputed victory. And he periſhed at laſt, overwhelncs 
and ſtill unſubdued, by the open violence of his fierce and unrelenting . 
tagoniſts. 


1641. 


1 Ruſh, vol. v. p. 274. r Clarendon, vol. i. p. 216, s 1dem, ibi 
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der; and regard his conduct, as preſident of the council of 

York, as deputy or lieutenant of Ireland, and as counſellor or is. 

commander in England. But though four months were em- 
ployed by the managers in framing the accuſation, and all Strafford's 
anſwers were extemporary; it appears from compariſon, not only that 

he was free from the crime of treaſon, of which there is not the leall ap- 
pearance, but that his conduct, making allowance for human infirmities, 
expoſed to ſuch ſeyere ſcrutiny, was innocent, and even laudable. 


Tas powers of the northern council, while he was preſident, had been 
extended, by the king's inſtructions, beyond what formerly had been prac- 
tiſed: But that court being, at firſt, inſtituted by a ſtretch of royal 
prerogative, it had been uſual for the prince to vary his inſtruRions z 
and the largeſt authority, committed to it, was altogether as legal as the 
molt moderate and moſt limited. Nor was it reaſonable to conclude, 
that Strafford had uſed any art to procure thoſe extenfive powers ; ſince 
he never once ſat as prefident, or exerciſed one act of j uriſdiction, after he 
was inveſted with the authority ſo much complained of . 


Ix the government of Ireland, his adminiſtration had been equally pro- 
motive of his maſter's intereſts, and that of the ſubjects committed to his 
care. A large debt he had paid off: He had left a conſiderable ſum in the 
exchequer : The revenue, which never before anſwered the charges of go- 
vernment, was now raiſed to be equal to them“. A ſmall ftanding army, 
formerly kept in no order, was augmented, and was governed by exact 
diſcipline: And a great force was there raiſed and paid, for the ſupport 
of the king's authority againſt the Scottiſh covenanters. 


Ixdusrxx, and all the arts of peace, were introduced among that rude 
people: The ſhipping of the kingdom augmented a hundred fold * : The 
cuſtoms tripled upon the ſame rates? : The exports double in value to 
the imports : Manufactures, particularly that of linen, introduced and 
promoted i. Agriculture, by means of the Engliſh and Scottiſh planta- 
tions, gradually advancing : The proteſtant religion encouraged, without 
the perſecution or diTcontent of the catholics, 

Taz ſprings of authority he had enforced without overſtraining them. 
Diſcretionary acts of juriſdiction, indeed, he had often exerted, by hold- 
ing courts-martial, billeting ſoldiers, deciding cauſes upon paper-petitions 
before the council, iſſuing proclamations, and puniſhing their infraction. 


But diſcretionary authority, during that age, was uſually exerciſed even 
* 
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in England. In Ireland, it was {till more requiſite, among a rude peo. 
ple, not yet thoroughly ſubdued, averſe to the religion and manners of 
their conquerors, ready on all occaſions to relapſe into rebellion and dif, 
order, While the managers of the commons demanded, every moment, 
that the deputy's conduct ſhould be examind by the line of rigid law and 
ſevere principles; be appealed ſtill to the practice of all former deputic, 
and to the uncontroulable neceſſity of his fituation. 

So great was his art of managing elections, and balancing parties, that 
he had engaged the Iriſh parliament to vote whatever was neceſſary, both 
for the payment of former debts, and for ſupport of the new-levied arny; 
nor had heever been reduced to to the illegal expedients practiſed ia Eng. 
land, for the ſupply of public neceſſities. No imputation of rapacity could 
juſtly lie againſt his adminiſtration. Some inſtances of imperious expreſſions 
and even actions, may be met with. The caſe of lord Mountnorris, of al 
thoſe which were collected with ſo much induſtry, is the moſt flagrant and 
the leaſt excuſable, | | 

Ir had been reported at the table of lord chancellor Loftus, that An. 
neſley, one of the deputy's attendants, in moving a ſtool, had ſorely hurt 
his maſter's foot, who was at that time afflicted with the gout. Perbq, 
ſaid Mountnorris, who was preſent at table, it was done in revenge of that 
public affront which my lord deputy formerly put upon him: Bor ur 8it 4 
BROTHER, WHO WOULD NOT HAVE TAKEN SUCH A REVENGE. This caſuil, 
and ſeemingly innocent, at leaſt ambiguous, expreſſion, was reported to 
Strafford ; who, on pretence that ſuch a ſuggeſtion might prompt Au- 
neſley to avenge himſelf in another manner, ordered Mountnorris, whs 
was an officer, to be tried by a court-martial for mutiny and ſedition agauk 
his general. The court, which conſiſted of the chief officers of the arny, 
found the crime to be capital, and condemned that nobleman to loſe bis 
had... * 


In vain did Strafford plead, in his own defence, againſt this article of 
impeachment, that the ſentence of Mountnorris was the deed, and tht 
too, unanimous, of the court, not the act of the deputy ; that he ſpake nt 
to a member of the court, nor voted in the cauſe, but ſat uncovered #1 
party, and then immediately withdrew, to leave them to their freedom ; 
that ſenſible of the iniquity of the ſentence, he procured, his majeſty's fre 
pardon to Mountnorris ; and that he did hot even keep that nobleman 
moment in ſuſpenſe with regard to his fate, but he inſtantly told him 
that he himſelf would ſooner loſe his right hand than execute ſuch a len. 
tence, nor was his lordſhip's life in any danger. In vain did Strafford' 
friends add, as a further apology, that Mountnorris was a man of 20 f. 


famous charaRer, who paid court, by the loweſt adulation, to all deputich 
® Ruſh, vol. iv. p. 187 
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while preſent; and blackened their character, by the vileſt calumnies, 
when recalled : And that Strafford, expecting like treatment, had uſed 
this expedient for no other purpoſe than to ſubdue the petulant ſpirit of 
the man. Theſe excuſes alleviate the guilt ; but there ſtill remains enough 
to prove, that the mind of .! 2 deputy, though great and firm, had been 
not a little debanched by the riot of abſolute power, and uncontrouled 


authority. 
WHrzN Ser; ford was called over to England, he found every thing fal- 


ling into ſuch con! iſion, by the open rebellion of the Scots, and the ſecret 
diſcontent of the Engliſh, that, if he had counſelled or executedany violent 
meaſure, t perhaps have been able to apologize for his conduct, 
from the law of neceſſity, which admits not, while the neceſſity is 


extreme, f any ſcruple, ceremony, or delay d. But in fact, no illegal ad- 
rice or action was proved againſt him; and the whole amount of his guilt, 
during this period, was ſome peeviſh, or at moſt imperious, expreſſions, 
which, amidſt ſuch deſperate extremities, and during a bad ſtate of health, 
had unhappily fallen from him, 


ls Strafford's apology was, in the main, ſo ſatisfactory, when he pleaded 
to each particular article of the charge, his victory was ſtill more deciſive, 
when he brought the whole together, and repelled the imputation of trea- 
ſon ; the crime which the commons would infer from the full view of his 
eondutt and behaviour. Of all the ſpecies of guilt, the law of England, 
bad, with the moſ{ ſcrupulous exactneſs, defined that of treaſon 3 becauſe 
on that fide it was found moſt neceſſary to protect the ſubjeR againſt the 
riolence of the king and of his miniffers. In the famous ſtatute of Ed- 
ward III. all the kinds of treaſon are enumerated, and every other crime, 
belides ſuch as are there expreſsly mentioned, is carefully excluded from 
that appellation. But with regard to this guilt, An endeavour to cul vert 
the fundamental laws, the ſtatute of treaſons is totally ſilent: And arbi- 
trarily to introduce it into the fatal catalogue, is itſelf a ſubverſion of all 
law ; and, under colour of defending liberty, reverſes a ſtatute the beſt cal- 
culated for the ſecurity of liberty, that had ever been enacted by an Eng- 
liſh parliament, 


As this ſpecies of treaſon, diſcovered by the commons, is entirely new 
aud unknown to the laws; ſo is the ſpecies of proof, by which they pre- 
tend to fix that guilt upon the priſoner. They have invented a kind of 
accumulative or conſtructive evidence, by which many actions either totally 
innocent in themſelves, or criminal in a much inferior degree, ſhall, when 
united, amount to treaſon, and ſubje& the perſon to the higheſt penalties 
—_ by the law, A. haſty and — word, a raſh and paſſionate 


3 
„ Rulh, vol. iv. p. 559- 
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action, aſſiſted by the malevolent fancy of the accuſer, and tortured by 


doubtful conſtructions, is tranſmut ed into the deepeſt guilt ; and the lin 
and fortunes of the whole nation, no longer protected by juſtice, are ſub. 


| jected to arbitrary will and pleaſure, 


«© W++RE bas this ſpecies of guilt lain ſo long concealed ? “ ſaid Strat. 
ford in concluſion : * Where has this fire been ſo long buried, during ſo 
& many centuries, that no ſmoke ſhould appear, till it burſt out at once, 
40 to conſume me and my children? Better it were to live under no lay at 
« all, and by the maxims of cautious prudence, to conform ourſelves the 
e beſt we can, to the arbitrary will of a maſter ; than fancy we hare : 
& law on which weecan rely, and find at laſt, that this law ſhall infliq, 
, puniſhment precedent to the promulgation, and try us by maxims in. 
« heard of till the very moment of the proſecution. If J fail on the 
« Thames, and ſplit my veſſel on an anchor; in caſe there be no buoy to 
at give warning, the party ſhall pay me damages : But, if the anchor be 
1 marked out, then is the ſtriking on it at my own peril. Where is the 
s mark ſet upon this crime ? Where the token by which 1 ſhould diſcorer 
„it? It bas lain concealed, under water; and no human prudence, ng 
« human innocence, could ſave me from the deſtruction with which Ian 
it preſent threatened. ; 


&« IT is now full two hundred and forty years fince treaſons were defn- 
Ted; andſo long has it been, fince any man was touched to this extent, 


4 upon this crime, before myſelf. We have lived, my lords, happily to 


« ourſelves at home: We have lived gloriouſly abroad to the world: Lt 
4 us be content with what our fathers have left us: Let not our ambition 
et carry us to be more learned than they were, in theſe killing and deftrue 
« tive arts. Great wiſdom it will be in your lordſhips, and juſt prov- 
« dence, for yourſelves, for your polterities, for the whole kingdom, to 
40 caſt from you, into the fire, theſe bloody and myſterious volumes of v. 
« bitrary and conſtructive treaſons, as the primitive Chriſtians did ther 
« books of curious arts, and betake yourſelves to the plain letter of the 
« ſtatute, which tells you where the crime is, and points out to you th: 
& path by which you may ; avoid it. 


« LE us not, to our own deſtruction, awake thoſe ſleeping lions, by 
« rattling up a company of old records, which have lain for ſo many ag 
« by the wall, forgotten and neglected. To all my afflictions, add not 
« this, my lords, the moſt ſevere of any ; that 1, for my other ſins, not for 
de my treaſons, be the means of introducing a precedent, ſo pernicious to 
« the laws and liberties of my native country, ' 


6 Howeves theſe gentlemen at the bar ſay they ſpeak for the commer 
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« wealth ; and they believe ſo : Yet, under favour, it is T who, in this 
« particular, ſpeak for the commonwealth, Precedents, like thoſe which 
« zre endeavoured to be eftabliſhed againſt me, muſt draw along ſuch 
« inconveniences and miſeries ; that, in a few years, the kingdom will be in 
« the condition expreſſed in a ftatute of Henry IV.; and no man ſhall 
& know by what rule to govern his words and actions. | 


« Iurosk not, my lords, difficulties inſurmountable upon miniſters of 
« ſtate, nor diſable them from ſerving with cheerfulneſs their king and 
country. If you examine them, and under ſuch ſevere penalties, by 
« eyery grain, by every little weight; the ſcrutiny will be intolerable. 
« The public affairs of the kingdom muſt be left waſte ; and no wiſe man, 
« who has any honour or fortune to loſe, will ever engage himſelf in ſuch 
« dreadful, fuch unknown perils: 


« My lords, I have now troubled your lordſhips a great deal longer 
« than J ſhould have done. Were it not for the intereſt of theſe pledges, 
« which a ſaint in heaven left me, I ſhould be loth”—Here he pointed to 
his children, and his weeping topped him. —** What I forfeit for myſelf, 
* it is nothing: But, I confeſs, that my indiſcretion ſhould forfeit for 
« them, it wounds me very deeply. You will be pleaſed to pardon my 
« infirmity : Something I ſhould have ſaid ; but I ſee I ſhall not be able, 
« and therefore I ſhall leave it. | 


« AxDnow, my lords, I thank God, I have been, by his bleſſing, ſuf- 
« ficiently inſtructed in the extreme vanity of all temporary enjoyments, 
© compared to the importance of our eternal duration. And ſo, my lords, 
*even ſo, with all humility, and with all tranquillity of mind, I ſubmit, 
" clearly and freely, to your judgments: And whether that righteous 
doom ſhall be to life or death, 1 ſhall repoſe myſelf, full of gratitude 
* and confidence, in the arms of the great Author of my exiſtence ©,” 


CrxaTaiyLy, ſays Whitlocke d, with his uſual candor, never any man 


aded ſuch a part, on ſuch a theatre, with more wisdom, conſtancy, and eloquence, 


with greater reaſon, judgment, and temper, and . with a better grace in all his 
wordt and adiont, than did this great and excellent perſon ; and he moved the 
brarts of all his auditors, ſome ferw excepted, to remorre and pity. It is re- 
markable, that the hiltorian, who expreſſes himſelf in theſe terms, was 
himself chairman of that committee, which conducted the impeachment 
ganſt this unfortunate ſtateſman. The accuſation and defence laſted eigh- 
teen days. The managers divided the ſeveral articles among them, and 
attacked the priſoner with all the weight of authority, with all the vehe- 
mence of rhetoric, with all the accuracy of long preparation. Strafford 
vas obliged to ſpeak with deference and reſerve towards his moſt invete- 


| R 4 
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xate enemies, the commons, the Scottiſh nation, and the Iriſh parliament, 
He took only a very ſhort time, on each article, to recolle& himſelf; Ja 
he alone, without aſſiſtance, mixing modeſty and humility with firm 
and vigour, made ſuch a defence that the commons ſaw it impoſſible, by 
legal proſecution, ever to obtain a ſentence againſt him. | 


Bur the death of Strafford was too important a ſtroke of party to be 
left unattempted by any expedient, however extraordinary. Beſides the 
great genius and authority of that miniſter, he had threatened ſome of the 
popular leaders with an impeachment; and, had he not, himſelf, been (ud. 
denly prevented by the impeachment of the commons, he had, that: 
day, it was thought, charged Pym, Hambden, and others with ticaſot, 
for having invited the Scots to invade Englend. A bill of attainderyy 
therefore brougtit into the lower houſe immediately after finiſhing the 
pleadings ; and preparatory to it, a new proof of the earl's guilt vas p- 
duccd, in order to remove ſuch ſcruples as might be entertained with re 
gard to a method of proceeding ſo unuſual and Irregular, 


Six Henry Vane, ſecretary, had taken ſome notes of a debate in cou 
eil, after the diſſolution of the laſt parliament ; and being at a diſtance, 
he had ſent the keys of his cabinet, as was pretended, to his ſon, Sir 
Henry, in order to ſearch for ſore papers, which were neceſſary for com- 
pleting a marriage-ſettlement. Young Vane, falling upon this paper of 
notes, deemed the matter of the utmoſt importance; and immediately 
communicated it to Pym, who now produced the paper before the houſe 
of commons. The queſtion before the council was: Offenſive or defaſn 
war with the Scots, The king propoſes this difficulty, , But how can! 
« undertake offenſive war, if I have no more money?“ The anſver v 
ſeribed to Strafford was in theſe words: & Borrow of the city a hundred 
«thouſand pounds: Go on vigorouſly to levy ſhip-money. Your majely 
« having tried the affections of your people, you are abſolved and looſe 
« from all rules of government, and may do what power will admit. Your 
« majeſty, having tried all ways, ſhall be acquitted before God and man, 
« And you have an army in Ireland, which you may employ to reduce 
« TH1s kingdom to obedience : For I am confident the Scots cannot hold 
« out five months.” There followed ſome counſels of Laud and Cotting: 
ton, equally violent, with regard to the king's being abſolved from all ria 
of goyernment 

Tuis paper, with all the circumſtances of its diſcovery and communice 
tion, was pretended to be equivalent to two witneſſes, and to be an unatr 
ſwerable proof of thoſe pernicious counſels of Strafford, which tended to 
the ſubverſion of the laws and conſtitution, It was replied by Strafford 
and his friends, That old Vane was his moſt inveterate and declared ent 


E Clarendon, vol. i. p. 223, 229, 230, &c. Whitlocke, p. 41. May, p.93. 
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my; and if the ſecretary himſelf, as was by far moſt probable, had willing- 
ly delivered to his ſon this paper of aotes, to be communicated to Pym, 
this implied ſuch a breach of oaths and of truſt, as rendered him totally 
unworthy of all credit : That the ſecretary's depoſition was at firſt exceed- 
ingly dubious : Upon twoexaminations, he could not remember any ſuch 
words: Even the third time, his teſtimony was not poſitive, but imported 
only, that Strafford had ſpoken ſuch or ſuch-like words: And words may 
be very like in ſound, and differ much in ſenſe ; nor ought the lives of men 
to depend upon grammatical criticiſms of any expreſſions, much leſs of 
thoſe which had been delivered by the ſpeaker without premeditation, 
and committed by the hearer for any time, however ſhort, to the uncertain 
record of memory. That, in the preſent caſe, changing This kingdom into 
That kingdom, a very ſlight alteration ! the earl's diſcourſe could regard 
nothing but Scotland, and implics no advice unworthy of an Engliſh coun- 
ſellor. That even retaining the expreſſion, This kingdom, the words may 
fairly be underſtood of Scotland, which alone was the kingdom that the 
debate regarded, and which alone had thrown off allegiance, and could be 
reduced to obedience. That it could be proved, as well by the evidence 
of all the king's miniſters, as by the known diſpoſition of the forces, that 
the intention never wasto land the Iriſh army in England, but in Scotland, 
That of ſix other counſellors preſent, Laud and ,Wiadebank could give 
no evidence ; Northumberland, Hamilton, Cottington, and Juxon, could 
recolle& no ſuch expreſſion ; and the advice was too remarkable to be 
eaſily forgotten, That it was nowiſe probable ſuch a deſperate counſel 
would be openly delivered at the board, and before Northumberland, a 
perſon of that high rank, and whoſe attachments to the court were ſo 
much weaker than his conneCtions with the country, That though Nor- 
thumberland, and he alope, bad recollected ſome ſuch expreſſion as that 
/ being alſolved from rules of government, yet, in ſuch deſperate extremities 
as thoſe into which the king and king dom were then fallen, a maxim of 
that nature allowing it to be delivered by Strafford, may be defended, u- 
pon principles the moſt favourable to law and liberty. And that nothing 
could be more iniquitous, than to exact an accuſation of treaſon from an 
opinion ſimply propoſed at the council-table, where all freedom of debate 
ought to be permitted and where it was not unuſual for the members, in 
order to draw forth the ſentiments of others, to propoſe counſels very re- 
mote from their own ſecret advice and judgment f. 


Tax evidence of Secretary Vane, though expoſed to ſuch 
unfurmountable objections, was the real caule of Strafford's „1641. 
uhappy fate; and made the bill of attainder paſs the com- — of og 
mons with no greater oppoſition than that of fifty-nine diſſent- 


f Ruſh worth, vol. iv, p. 566. 
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king and the lords, whoſe aſſent was requiſite; and theſe, if left to thei 
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ing votes. But there remained two other branches of the legiſlature, hs de, 
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free judgment, it was eaſily foreſeen, would reject the bill without ſerypl 
or deliberation, 'To overcome this difficulty, the popular leaders employ: 
ed expedients, for which they were beholden, partly to their own induſtry 
partly to the indiſcretion of their adverſaries. N 


Nexr Sunday after the bill paſſed the commons, the puritanical pul. 


pits reſounded with declamations concerning the neceflity of executiny fr wi 
juſtice upon great delinquents*, The populace took the alarm. About Jarm ma) 
fix thouſand men, armed with ſwords and cudgels, flocked from the city from the 
and ſurrounded the houſes of parliament ®, The names of the fifty-nine ther u 
commoners who had voted againſt the bill of attainder were poſted up under petitions 
the title of Straffordians, and betrayers of their country. Theſe were ei. in the hc 
poſed to all the inſults of the ungovernable multitude. When any of the himſelf, ; 
lords paſſed, the cry for Fuftice againſt Strafford reſounded in their ears; ſuſpicion 
And ſuch as were ſuſpected of friendſhip to that obnoxious miniſter, were fore the 
ſure to meet with menaces, not unaccompanied with ſymptoms of the mol confeſſin; 
deſperate reſolutions in the furious populace l. gerd tot 
ComPLAINTS in the houſe of commons being made againſt theſe w. Pollard, 
lences as the moſt flagrant breach of privilege, the ruling members by ded a6 a1 
their affected coolneſs and indifference, ſhowed plainly that the popnlar tw To co 
mults were not diſagreeable to them k. But a new diſcovery, made about mons yot 
this time, ſerved to throw every thing into Kill greater flame and combub ſent up ti 
tion. berts. © 
Sour principal officers, Piercy, Jermyn, O' Neale, Goring, Wilmot, joe he 
Pollard, Aſhburnham, partly attached to the court, partly diſguſted with {lt an! 
the parliament, had formed a plan, of engaging into the king's ſernet Ceclaratic 
the Engliſh army, whom they obſerved to be diſpleaſed at ſome marks of Put it t 
preference given by the commons to the Scots. For this purpoſe, they as OY 
entered into an aſſociation, took an oath of ſecrecy, and kept a cloſe cot 4 0 
reſpondence with ſome of the king's ſervants. The form of a petition i . 
the king and parliament was concerted; and it was intended to get thi C = mu 
petition ſubſeribed by the army. The petitioners there repreſent the - my 
great and unexampled conceſſions made by the king for the fecurty o p, "4 
public peace and liberty; the endleſs demands of certain inſatiable 3 — 
and turbulent ſpirits, whom nothing leſs will content than a total ſubrer A : 
ſion of the ancient conſtitution ; the frequent tumults which theſe factiou 4 * 
malcontents had excited, and which endangered the liberty of parliament — 
To prevent theſe miſchiefs, the army offered to come up and guard that * 
aſſembly. S0 ſhall the nation,” as they expreſs themſelves in the cw chaten 
| | 8 

g Whitlocke, p. 43. b Hem, ibid. i Clarendon, vol. i. p.{23% 356. Rab. V ON 


vol. v. p. 248, 1279. * Whitlocke, ut ſupra, 
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giſlature, the dullon, © not only to be vindicated from preceding innovations, but be 

left to their « (ecured from the future, which are threatened, and which are likely to 
thout ſerupl produce more dangerous effects than the former l.“ The draught of this 

ders employ. petition being conveyed to the king, he was prevailed on ſomewhat impru- 

wn induſtry, dently, to counterſign it himſelf, as a mark of his approbation, But as 

1 ſeveral difficulties occurred, the project was laid aſide two months before 

ritanical pul. iy public diſcovery was made of it. 

of executing Ir was Goring who betrayed the ſecret to*the popular leaders. The a- 

rm. About arm may eaſily be imagined which this intelligence conveyed. Petitions 

om the city, from the military to the civil power are always looked on as diſguiſed, or 

the fifty. ai rather undiſguiſed commands; and are of a nature widely different from 

ted up under petitions preſented by any other rank of men. Pym opened the matter 

heſe were er in the houſe n. On the firſt intimation of a diſcovery, Piercy concealed 

en any of the himſelf, and Jermyn withdrew beyond fea. This farther confirmed the 

n their ears; ſuſpicion of a dangerous conſpiracy. Goring delivered his evidence be- 

niniſter, were fore the houſe : Piercy wrote a letter to his brother Northumberland, 
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confeſſing moſt of the particulars a. Both their teſtimonies agree with re- 
gard to the oath of ſecrecy ; and as this circumſtance had been denied by 
Pollard, Aſhburnaham, and Wilmot, in all their examinations, it was regar- 


ded as a new proof of ſome deſperate reſolutions which had been taken. 


To convey more quickly the terror and indignation at this plot, the com- 


mons yoted that a proteſtation ſhould be ſigned by all the members. It was 


ſent up to the lords, and ſigned by all of them, except Southampton and Ro- 
derts. Oders were given by the commons alone, without other authority, 
that it ſhould be ſubſcribed by the whole nation. The proteſtation was in it 


—— ſelf very inoffenſive, even inſignificant; and contained nothing but general 
King's ſervice declarations, that the ſubſcribers would defend their religion and liberties o. 
ak d But it tended to encreaſe the popular panic, and intimated, what was 
,urpoſe, the more expreſsly declared in the preamble, that theſe bleſſings were now ex- 
+ a cloſe en poſed to the utmoſt peril. | | 

a petition i Alauus were every day given of new conſpiracies “: In Lancaſhire, 
d to get thi great multitudes of papiſts were aflembling : Secret meetings were held by 
repreſent tht them in caves and under ground in Surry : They had entered into a plot 
e ſecurity i to blow up the river with gun- powder, in order to drown the city : 
ain inſatiabl r ronfions of arms were making beyond ſea ; Sometimes France, ſome- 
total ſubret limes Denmark, was forming deſigns againſt the kingdom: And the po- 
theſe faction pulace, who are always terrified with preſent, and enraged with diſtant 
f parlament. dangers, were ſlill farther animated in their demands of juſtice againſt the 
d guard thit unfortunate Strafford. 
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Tus king came to the houſe of lords: And though he expreſſed his re. $1 
ſolution, for which he offered them any ſecurity, never again to employ extra 
Straſford in any branch of public buſineſs, he profeſſed himſelf totally diſſa. for t. 
tisfied with regard to the circumſtance of treaſon, and on that account de. innoc 
clared his difficulty in giving his aſſent to the bill of attainder t. Th, reque 
commons took fire, and voted it a breach of privilege for the king to take « my 
notice of any bill depending before the houſes. Charles did not percein « fide 
that his attachment to Strafford was the chief motive for the bill; ang «Tf 
that the greater proofs he gave of his anxious concern for this miniſter, the « mer 
more inevitable did he render his deſtruction. « this 
Azovr eighty peers had conſtantly attended Strafford's trial; but ſuch Cofy 
apprehenſions were entertained on account of the popular tumults, that fual in 
only forty-five were preſent when the bill of attainder was brought bim: 
into the houſe. Yet of theſe, nineteen had the courage to vote againſt of his 
it. A certain proof, that if entire freedom had been allowed, the bill had was de 
been rejected by a great majority. ping tl 
Ix carrying up the bill to the lords, St. John, the ſolicitor- general, ad. We mi 
vanced two topics well ſuited to the fury of the times; that though the thy thi 
teſtimony againſt Strafford were not clear, yet, in this way of bill, private been, i 
ſatisfaction te cach man's conſcience was ſufficient, even ſhould no eri. to him 
dence at all be produced ; and that the earl had no title to plead law be. * 
cauſe he had broken the law. It is true, added he, we give law to hart — 
and deer; for they are beaſts of chace. But it was never accounted bil; 1 
either cruel or unfair to deſtroy foxes or wolves, wherever they can be neither 
found ; for they are beaſts of prey *. red in 
AFTER popular violence had prevailed over the lords, the ſame battery Theſe e 
was next applied to force the King's aſſent. The populace flocked about tothe b 
Whitehall, and accompanied their demand of juſtice with the loudeſt cha. Tos 
mours, and moſt open menaces. Rumours of conſpiracics agaiolt the * 
parliament were anew ſpread abroad: Invaſions and inſurrections talked and th 
of: And the whole nation was raiſed into ſuch a ferment, as threatencd The * 
ſome great and imminent convulſion. On whichever fide the king calt bs * 8 
eyes, he ſaw no reſource or ſecurity. All his ſervants, conſulting ther ble 
own ſafety, rather than their maſter's honour, declined interpoſing with lament | 
their advice between him and his parliament. The queen, terrified with dus ſitua 
the appearance of ſo mighty a danger, and bearing formerly no good n h prete 
to Strafford, was in tears, and preſſed him to ſatisfy his people in tht the houſ, 
demand, which, it was hoped, would finally content them. Juxon alone, ment ſho 
whoſe courage was not inferior to his other virtues, ventured to ad conſent 
him, if, in his conſcience, he did not approve of the bill, by no means te 
aſſent to it u. * Clare 
| Franklyn, 


r Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 239, * Whitlocke, p. 43. * Clarendon, vol. i. p-335+ 
u Ibid. p. 257. Warwick, p. 160. : 
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* 

STRAFFORD, hearing of Charles's irreſolution and anxiety, took a very 
extraordinary ſtep : He wrote a letter, in which he entreated the king, 
for the ſake of public peace, to put an end to his unfortunate, however 
innocent, life, and to quiet the tumultuous people by granting them the 
requeſt for which they were ſo importunate . In this,” added he, 
« my conſent will more acquit you to God than all the world can do be- 
« fides, To a willing man there is no injury. And as, by God's grace, 
« ] forgive all the world with a calmneſs and meekneſs, of infinite content- 
« ment to my diſlodging ſoul ; ſo, Sir, to you, I can reſign the life of 
« this world with all imaginable cheerfulneſs, in the juſt acknowledgement 
« of your exceeding favours.” Perhaps, Strafford hoped, that this unu- 
ſual inſtance of generoſity would engage the king ſtill more to protect 
him: Perhaps he gave his life for loſt ; and finding himſelf in the hands 


of his enemies, and obſerving that Balfour, the lieutenant of the Tower, 


was devoted to the popular party *, he abſolutely deſpaired of ever eſca- 
ping the multiplied dangers with which he was every way environed. 
We might aſcribe this ſtep to a noble effort of diſintereſtedneſs, not unwor- 


| thy the great mind of Strafford, if the meaſure which he adviſed had not 


been, in the event, as pernicious to his maſter, as it was immediately fatal 
to himſelf 7, 


Arte the moſt violent anxiety and doubt, Charles at laſt granted a 
commiſſion to four noblemen to give the royal aſſent, in his name, to the 
bill; Flattering himſelf, probably, in this extremity of diſtreſs, that, as 
either his will conſented to the deed, nor was his hand immediately enga- 
gedin it, he was the more free from all the guilt which attended it. 


Theſe commiſſioners he empowered, at the ſame time, to give his aſſent | 


tothe bill which rendered the parliament perpetual. 
Tus commons, from policy, rather than neceſſity, had embraced the 


expecient of paying the two armies by borrowing money from the city; 


and theſe loans they had repaid afterwards by taxes levied upon the people. 
The citizens, either of themſelves or by ſuggeſtion, began to ſtart difficul- 
ues with regard to a. farther loan which was demanded. We make no 
ſcruple of truſting the parliament, ſaid they, were we certain that the par- 
lament were to continue till our repayment. But, in the preſent precari- 
95 fituation of affairs, what ſecurity can be given us for our money ? 
In pretence of obviating this objection, a bill was ſuddenly brought into 


be houſe, and paſſed with great unanimity and rapidity, that the parlia- 


ment ſhould not be diſſolved, prorogued, or adjourned, without their own 
conſent, It was þurried in like manner through the houſe of peers, and was 


* Clarendon vol. 


j. p 2538. Ruſh. vol. v. p. 251. * Wt hitlocke, p. 44 
Fraklyn, p. 896. 


See note [AA] at the end of the volume. 
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inſtantly carried to the king for his aſſent. Charles, in the agony of gi 
ſhame, and remorſe, for Strafford's doom, perceived not that this othe 
bill was of {tilt more fatal conſequence to his authority, and rendered thy 
power of his enemies perpetual, as it was already uncontroulable 2, 1, 


death, 
diſcou 
he ſai 


(« 
compariſon of the bill of attainder, by which he deemed himſelf an accon, wn « 
plice in his friend's murder, this conceſſion made no figure in his eyes, "mo 
A circumſtance which, if it leſſen our idea of his reſolution or penetration, he 6 | 
ſerves to prove the integrity of his heart, and the goodneſs of his diſpel. « dear 
tion, It is indeed certain, that ſtrong compunRion for his conſent tu « ter, 
Strafford's execution attended this unfortunate prince during the renin « But 
der of his life; and even at his awn fatal end, the memory of this gul, prepar 
with great ſorrow and remorſe, recurred upon him. All men were « wiſe 
ſenſible of the extreme violence which was done him, that he ſuffered the « fully 
leſs, both in character and intereſt, from this unhappy meaſure ; ad poſe ! 
though he abandoned his beſt friend, yet was he ſtill able to preſerve, i tober 
ſome degree, the attachment of all his adherents. Tat 

SecrneTArY Carleton was ſent by the king to inform Strafford of the of the 
final reſolution which neceſſity had extorted from him. The earl ſcene hu den 
ſurprized, and ftarting up, exclaimed in the words of Sripture, Put nt yur ment f. 
ruſt in princes, nor in the ſons of men: For in them there is no ſalvain\ ed, tha 
He was ſoon able, however, to collect his courage; and he prepared his mel « 
ſelf to ſuffer the fatal ſentence. Only three days? interval was allowed lin Sinks 
The king who made a new effort in his behalf, and ſent, by the hands d je of 
the young prince, a letter addreſſed to the peers, in which he entreattd the dif 
them to confer with the commons about a mitigation of Strafford's ſt ents fo 
tence, and begged at leaſt for ſome delay, was refuſed in both requelts*, favour ; 

STRAFFORD, in paſſing from his apartment to Tower-hill, 161 cent, 
where the ſcaffold was erected, ſtopped under Laud's win- gry compla 
dows, with whom he had long lived in intimate friendſhip RI duſted 
and entreated the aſſiſtance of his prayers, in thoſe awful moments whid bis priy 
were approaching: The aged primate diſſolved into tears; and having p publich 
nounced, with a broken voice, a tender bleſſing on his departing friend ever ol 
ſunk into the arms of his attendants 4, Strafford, {till ſuperior to his fats pradtiſe 
moved on with an elated countenance, and with an air even of greaterdy made tc 
nity than what uſually attended him. He wanted that conſolation, vid dangero 
commonly ſupports thoſe who periſh by the ſtroke of injuſtice and opp ed the b 
ſion: He was not buoyed up by glory, nor by the affectionate compaſiu this yer 
of the ſpectators: Yet his mind ere& and undaunted, found reſouret 
within itſelf, and maintained its unbroken reſolution, amidſt the terrois( Sims 

I cout 

2 Clarendon, vol i. p. 261, 262. Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 264, 2 See note fe WWW ee be 
at the end of the volume - d Whitlocke, p. 44. c Ruſh, vol. v. p. 265 E Ruſt 


d Nalſon, vol. ii. p 198, 
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ony ol grit Jath, and the triumphant exultations of his miſguided enemies. His 
it this other Jiſcourſe on the ſcaffold was full of decency and courage. He feared,” 
rendered the he ſaid, © that the omen was bad for the intended reformation of the 
ulable *, 1 « Fate, that it commenced with the ſhedding of innocent blood. Having 
If an accom, did a laſt adieu to his brother and friends who attended him, and having 
n his eyes“; ſent a bleſſing to his near relations who were abſent; © And now,” ſaid 
penetration, de „ have nigh done! One ſtroke will make my wife a widow, my 
A bis dilpoſ. « dear children fatherleſs, deprive my poor ſervants of their indulgent maſ- 
is conſent to « ter, and ſeparate me from my affectionate brother and all my friends! 
the remain « But let God be to you and them all in all!” Going to diſrobe, and 
of this guilt prepare himſelf for the block, © I thank God.“ ſaid he, “that I am no- 
men were {g « yiſe afraid of death, nor am daunted with any terrors; but do as cheer- 
e ſuffered the « fully lay down my head at this time, as ever I did when going to re- 
meaſure ; and poſe!“ With one blow was a period put to bis life by the execu- 
0 preſerve, i toner e. | 
Tavs periſhed, in the 49th year of his age, the earl of Strafford, one 
trafford of the of the moſt eminent perſonages that has appeared in England. Though 
he earl ſeemed his death was loudly demanded as a ſatisfaction to juſtice, and an atone- 
e, Put not yu ment for the many violations of the conſtitution ; it may ſafely be affirm- 
no ſalvatun\. ed, that the ſentence, by which he fell, was an enormity greater than the 
prepared lin worlt of thoſe, which his implacable enemies proſecuted with ſo much cru- 
s allowed lin el induſtry, The people in their rage, bad totally miſtaken the proper ob- 
y the hands a ject of their reſentment. All the neceſſities, or more properly ſpeaking, 
h he entreate the difficulties, by which the king had been induced to uſe violent expedi- 
Strafford's ſt ents for raiſing ſupply, were the reſult of meaſures previous to Strafford's 
h requeſts*, favour and if they aroſe from ill conduct, he at leaſt, was entirely inno- 
La cent, Even thoſe violent expedients themſelves, which occaſioned the 
n- Erecution complaint that the conſtitution was ſubverted, had been, all of them, con- 


of Straflurt 


2 3 


noments whicl 


duſted fo far as appeared, without his counſel or aſſiſtance. And whatever 
bis private advice might be f, this ſalutary maxim he failed not, often and 


and having pr publicly, to inculcate in the king's preſence, that, if any inevitable neceſſity 
eparting friend, erer obliged the ſovereign to violate the laws, this licence ought to be 
rior to bis fate, practiſed with extreme reſerve, and as ſoon as poſſible, a juſt atonement be 
of greater itz made to the conſtitution, for any injury which it might ſuſtain from ſuch 
iſolation, vid dangerous precedents®, The firſt parliament after the restoration reverſ- 
tice and opp'® ed the bill of attainder; and even a few weeks after Strafford's execution, 
nate compaſiu this very parliament remitted to his children the more ſevere conſequen- 
found reſouret 
{ſt the terrols0 e Ruſbworth, vol. v. p. 267. f That Strafford was ſecretly no enemy to arbi- 
wary counſels, appears from ſome of his letters and diſpatches, particularly, vol. ii. p. 60. 
a See note Bd Where he ſeems to wiſh that a ſtanding army were eſtabliſhed, | 
vol. v. p 365 & Ruſbworth, vol. iv, p. 567, 568, 569- 570. 
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"Cad 
ces of his ſentence: As if conſcious of the violence, with which the pro. ſufac 
ſecution had been conducted. | that, 

In vain did Charles expect, as a return for ſo many inſtances of un, tal 
bounded compliance, that the parliament would at laſt ſhow him ſome in. By 
dulgence, and would cordially fall into that unanimity, to which, at the by hi 
expence of his own power, and of his friend's life, he ſo earneſtly courts! of pr 
them. All his conceſſions were poiſoned by their ſuſpicion of his wat a limi 
of cordiality ; and the ſuppoſed attempt to engage the army againſt then, more 
ſerved with many as a confirmation of this jealouſy. It was natural fo pun! 
the king to ſeek ſome reſource, while all the world ſeemed to deſert hin, now 1 
or combine againſt him; and this probably was the utmoſt of that en. only e 
bryo-ſcheme which was formed with regard to the army. But the pop tions, 
lar leaders ſtill inſiſted, that a deſperate plot was laid to bring up the that t. 
forces immediately, and'offer violence to the parliament : A deſign of which advent 
Piercy's evidence acquits the king, and which the near neighbourhood of is pert 
the Scottiſh army ſeems to render abſolurely impraQticable ®, By meary, the m 
however, of theſe ſuſpicions, was the ſame implacable ſpirit ſtill kept and it 
alive; and the commons, without giving the king any ſatisfaction inthe ciety ( 
ſettlement of his revenue, proceeded to carry their inroads, with gret other « 
vigour, into his now defenceleſs prerogative i, the pa 

Taz two ruling paſſions of this parliament, were zeal for C be] 
1 2 liberty, and an averſion to the church; and to both of thee oy 
— — nothing could appear more exceptionable, than the co . * . 
ber aboliſh- high commiſſion, whoſe inſtitution rendered it entirely arbits * 
ed. ry, and aſſigned to it the defence of the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſt 1 
ment. The ftar-chamber alſo was a court, which exerted high diſcre FO 
tionary powers; and had no preciſe rule or limit, either with regard to Ar 
the cauſes which came under its juriſdiction, or the deciſions which it for plcaſur 
med. A bill unanimouſly paſſed the houſes to aboliſh theſe two court; circum! 
and, in them, to annihilate the priueipal and moſt dangerous articles d and ba 
the king's prerogative. By the ſame bill, the juriſdiction of the councl judicati 
was regulated, and its authority abridged *. Charles hefitated before be Tar 
gave his aſſent. But finding that he had gone too far to retreat, and id "2s not 
he poſſeſſed no reſource in caſe of rupture, he at laſt affixed the mi liſhed u. 
ſanction to this excellent bill. But to ſhow the parliament, that be wa ders, be 
: e | ; tion oft 
b The projeR of bringing up the army to London, according to Piercy, was propoſe "I 


to the king; but he rejected it as fooliſh ; Becauſe the Scots, who were in arms, 15 
lying in their neighbourhood, muſt be at London as ſoon as the Engliſh arm]. Ti 2 genera 
reaſon is ſo ſolid and convincing, that it leaves no room to doubt of the vera!) dom, wa 
Piercy's evidence ; and conſequently acquits the king of this terrible plot of bringing if * 
the army, which made ſuch a noiſe at the time, and was a pretence for ſo many violence 1 

i Clarendon, vol. i. p. 266. 'k idem, ibid. p. 283, 284. WhiJoc® Þ 1 Ruſh 
47. Ruſhworth, vol, iii. p. 1383, 1384. | 
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ſalbeiently appriſed of the importance of his grant, he obſerved to them, 
that gþis ſtatute altered in a great meaſure the fundamental laws eccleſiaſ- 
tell and civil, which many of his predeceſſors had eſtabliſhed i. 


By removing the ſtar-chamber, the king's power of binding the people 
by his proclamations, was indirectly aboliſhed ; and that important branch 
of prerogative, the ſtrong ſymbol of arbitrary power, and unintelligible in 
limited conſtitution, being at laſt removed, left the ſyſtem of government 
more conſiſtent and uniform. The ſtar-chamber alone was accuſtomed to 
puniſh infractions of the king's edicts : But as no courts of judicature 
nw remained, except thaſe in Weſtminſter-hall, which take cognizance 
only of common and ſtatute law, the king may theneeforth iſſue proclama- 
tions, but no man is bound to obey them. It mult, however, be confeſſed, 
thet the experiment here made by the parliament, was not a little raſh and 
adventurous. No government, at that time, appeared in the world, nor 
Is perhaps to be found in the records of hiſtory, which ſubſiſted without 
the mixture of ſome arbitrary authority, committed to ſome magiſtrate z 
and it might reaſonably, beforehand, appear doubtful, whether human ſo- 
ciety could ever reach that ſtate of perfection, as to ſupport itſelf with no 
ether controul than the general and rigid maxims of law and equity. But 
the parliament juſtly thought, that the king was too eminent a magiſtrate 
to be truſted with diſcretionary power, wliich he might ſo eaſily turn to 
the deſtruction of liberty. And in the event it has hitherto been found, 
that, though ſome ſenſible inconveniences ariſe from the maxim of adhe- 
ring ſtrictly to law, yet the advantages overbalance them, and ſhould ren- 
der the Engliſh grateful to the memory of their anceſtors, who, after re- 
peated conteſts, at laſt eſtabliſhed that noble, though dangerous, principle. 


Ar the requeſt of the parliament, Charles, inſtead of patents during 
pleaſure, gave all the judges patents during their good behaviour ® : A 
cicumſtance of the greateſt moment towards ſecuring their independeney, 


and barring the entrance of arbitrary power into the ordinary courts of 
judicature. 


Taz marſhal's court, which took cognizance of offenſive words, and 
vas not thought ſufficiently limited by law, was alſo, for that reaſon, abo; 
liſhed®, The ſtannary courts, which exerciſed juriſdiction over the mi- 
ders, being liable to a like objection, underwent a like fate. The aboli- 
tion of the council of the north and the council of Wales followed from 
the lame principles. The authority of the clerk of the market, who had 
a general inſpection over the weights and meaſures throughout the king- 
zom, was transferred to the mayors, ſheriffs, and ordinary magiſtrates, 


Vor. IV. 8 


i Ruſt worth, vol. v. P. 307» May, p. 107. * Nalſon, vol. L p. 77 
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In ſhort, if we take a ſurvey of the tranſactions of this memorable par. 
liament, during the firſt period of its operations, we ſhall find, that, excep. 
ting Strafford's attainder, which was a complication of cruel iniquity, thei 
merits, in other reſpe&s, ſo much outweigh their miſtakes, as to entitle 
them to praiſe from all lovers of liberty. Not only were former abula 
remedied, and grievances redreſſed: Great proviſion, for the future, was 
made by law againſt the return of like complaints. And if the meang, by 
which they obtained ſuch advantages, ſavour often of artifice, ſometimei 
of violence; it is to be conſidered, that revolutions of government cannot 
be effected by the mere force of argument and reaſoning : And that fae. 
tions being once excited, men can neither ſo firmly regulate the temper af 
others, nor their own, as to enſure themſelves againſt all exorbitancies, 


Tae parliament now came to a pauſe. The king had promiſed his Scat. 
tiſh ſubjects, that he would this ſummer pay them a viſit, in order to ſet. 
tle their government; and though the Engliſh parliament was yer 
importunate with him, that he ſhould lay aſide that journey; they could 

* not prevail with him ſo much as to delay it. As he muſt ne- 
8th of Aug. ceſſarily in his journey have paſſed through the troops of buth 
King's jour- nations, the commons ſeem to have entertained great jealou 
ney to Scot- . 
laud. ſy on that account, and to have hurried on, as much as they 

formerly delayed, the diſbanding of the armies. The arrean 
therefore of the Scots were fully paid them; and thoſe of the Engliſh in 
part. The Scots returned home, and the Engliſh were ſeparated into ther 
ſeveral counties, and diſmiſſed. 


Arrrx this the parliament adjourned to the 2eth of Oo 
tober ; and a committee of both houſes, a thing unpreceden- 
ted, was appointed to fit during the receſs, with very ample powers”. 
Pym was elected chairman of the committee of the lower houſe, Farther 
attempts were made by the parliament, while it ſat, and even by the con. 
mons alone, for aſſuming ſovereign executive powers, and publiſhing ther 
ordinances, as they called them, initead of laws. The committee too, ol 
their part was ready to imitate the example. 


9th of Sept. 


A $MALL committee of both houſes was appointed to attend the king 
into Scotland, in order, as was pretended, to ſee that the articles of pact 
fication were executed z but really to be ſpies upon him, and extend ill 
farther the ideas of parliamentary authority, as well as eclipſe the majelt 
of the king. The earl of Bedford, lord Howard, Sir Philip Stapleton, 


- Sir William Armyne, Fiennes, and Hambden, were the perſons choſen, 


ExDEAvouRs were uſed, before Charles's departure, to have a pro 
tor of the kingdom appointed, with a power to paſs laws without having 


® Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 387. P Ibid. p. 376. 
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recourſe to the king. So little regard was now paid to royal authority, 
or to the eſtabliſhed conſtitution of the kingdom. 


AnivsT the great variety of affairs, which occurred during this buſy 
period, we have almoſt overlooked the marriage of the princeſs Mary with 
William prince of Orange. The king concluded not this alliance without. 
communicating his intentions to the parliament, who received the propo- 
(al with ſatisfaction 2. This was the commencement of the connections 
with the family of Orange: Connections, which were afterwards attend- 
ed with the moſt important conſequences, both to the kingdom and to the 
houſe of Stuart. | 


CHAP, LV. 


Settlement of Scotland ——= Conſpiracy in Ireland—— Tnſurrefion and maſ- 

fſacre— Meeting of the Engliſh parliament ———T he remonſtrance 
' Reaſons on both fides—— Impeac hment of the biſhops Accuſation of the 
Tumults King leaves London Arrives in York 
—Preparations for civil war. 


Ave members 


* Scots, who began theſe fatal commotions, thought, that they 
1 had finiſhed a very perilous undertaking, much to their profit and 
reputation, Beſides the large pay voted them for lying in good quarters 
during a twelvemonth, the Engliſh parliament had conferred on them a 
preſent of 300,000 pounds for their brotherly aſſiſtance . In the articles 
of pacification, they were declared to have ever been good ſubjects; aud their 
military expeditions were approved of, as enterprixes calculated and in- 
tended for his majeſty's honour and advantage. L'o carry farther the tri. . 
umph over their ſovereign, theſe terms, ſo ignominious to bim, were or- 
dered by a vote of parliament, to be read in all churches, upon a day of 
thankſgiving, appointed for the national pacification“: All their claims 
for the ret riction of prerogative, were agreed to be rat iſied: And what. 
they more valued than all theſe advantages; they had a near proſpect of 
ſpreading the preſbyterian diſcipline in England and Ireland, from the ſeeds, 
which they had ſcattered, of their religious principles. Never did refined 
Athens ſo exult in diffuſing the ſciences and liberal arts over a ſavage 
world ; never did generous Rome ſo pleaſe herſelf in the view of law and 
order eſtabliſhed by her victorious arms; as the Scots now rejoiced, in 


8 2 
* Whitlocke, p. 38. r Na ſon, vol. i. p. 747. May. p. 104. 


5 Ruſhworth, ” 
Vl. v. p. 365, Clarendon, vol. ii. pP. 293 
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communicating their barbarous zcal and theological fervour, to the neigh. 
bouring nations, 


CaaRLEs, deſpoiled in England of a conſiderable part of his 
authority, and dreading fill farther eneroachments upon him, 
arrived in Scotland, with an intention of abdicating amol 

entirely the ſmall ſhare of power, which there remaiued to hin, 
and of giving full ſatisfaction, if poſſible to his reſtleſs ſubjects in that 
kingdom. | 


1Ghr. 
Aug. 14 
Seit emont 
of Scot and. 


Tus lords of articles were an ancient inſtitution in the Scottiſh parlia. 
ment. They were conſtituted after this manner. The temporal lord 
choſe eight biſhops : The biſhops elected eight temporal lords; Tbeſe 
ſixteen named eight commiſſioners of counties, and eight burgeſſes: And 
without the previous conſent of the thirty-two, who were denominited 
lords of articles, no motion could be made in parliament. As the biſhops 
were entirely devoted to the court, it is evident, that all the lords c{ articles 
by neceſſary conſequence, depended on the king's nomination ; and the 
prince, beſides one negative after the bills had paſſed through parliament, 
poſſeſſed indirectly another before their introduction; a prerogative of 
much greater conſequence than the former. The bench of biſhops being 
now aboliſhed, the parliament laid hold of the opportunity, and totally {et 
aſide the lords of articles: And till this important point was obtained, 
the nation, properly ſpeaking, could not be ſaid to enjoy any regular 
freedom *, | | 


Ir is remarkable, that, notwithſtanding this inſtitution, to which there 
was no parallel in England, the royal authority was always deemed much 
lower in Scotland than in the former kingdom. Bacon repreſents it a 
one advantage to be expected from the union, that the too extenfive 
prefogative of England would be abridged by the example of Scotland, 
and the too narrow prerogative of Scotland, be enlarged from the init. 
tion of England. The Engliſh were at preſent a civilized people, and o- 
bedient to the laws ; But among the Scots, it was of little conſequence 


how the laws were framed, or by whom voted, while the exorbitant ati. 


tocracy had it ſo much in their power to prevent their regular execution. 


Tus peers and commons formed only one houſe in the Scottiſh pala 
ment: And as it had been the practice of James, continued by Charles, 
to grace Engliſh gentlemen with Scottiſh titles, all the determinations of 
parliament, it was to be feared, would in time depend upon the prince by 
means of theſe votes of foreigners, who had no intereſt or property in the 
nation. It was therefore a law, deſerving approbation, that no man 
ſhould be created a Scotch peer, who poſſeſſed not 10,000 marks (abort 


eo pounds) of annual rent in the kingdom u. 


t Burnet, mem. v Idem, ibid. 
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A lau for triennial parliaments was likewiſe paſſed; and it was ordain- 
ed, that the laſt act of every parliament ſhould be to appoint the time and 
place for holding the parliament next enſuing “. 


Tus king was deprived of that power, formerly exerciſcd, of iſſuing pro- 
clamations, which enjoined obedience, under the penalty of treaſon : A 
prerogative, which inveſted him with the whole legiſlative authority, even 
in matters of the higheſt importance *. | 


80 far was laudable: But the moſt fatal blow given to royal authority, 
and what in a manner dethroned the prince, was the article, that no mem- 
ber of the privy council, in whoſe hands, during the king's abſence, the 
whole adminiſtration lay, no officer of ſtate, none of the judges, ſhould be 
appointed but by advice and approbation of parliament. Charles even a- 
greed to deprive of their ſeats, four judges who had adhered to his inte- 
reſls; and their place was ſupplied by others more agreeable to the ruling 
5. Several of the covenanters were alſo ſworn of the privy council. 
And all the miniſters of ſtate, counſellors and judges, were, by law, to 
bold their places during life or good behaviour ?, 


Tas king, while in Scotland, conformed himſelf entirely to the eſta- 


blied church ; and aſſiſted with great gravity, at the long prayers and 
longer ſermons, with which the preſbyterians endeavoured to regale him. 
He beſtowed penſions and preferments on Henderſon, Gilleſpy, and other 
popular preachers; and practiſed every art to ſoften, if not to gain, his 
greateſt enemies. The earl of Argyle was created a marquis, Lord Lou- 
don an earl, Leſley was dignified with the title of earl of Leven *. His 
friends, he was obliged, for the preſent, to negle& and overlook Some of 
themy were diſguſted : And his enemies were not reconciled ; but aſcribed 
al his careſſes and favours to artifice and neceſlity. 


ARGYLE and Hamilton, being ſeized with an apprehenfion real or pre- 
tended, that the earl of Crawfurd and others meant to aſſaſſinate them, left 
tie parliament ſuddenly, and retired into the country : But upon invita- 
tion and aſſurances returned in a few days. This event, which had neither 
cauſe nor effect that was viſible, nor purpoſe, nor conſequence, was com- 
monly denominated the incident, But though the incident had no effect 
i Scotland ; what was not expected, it was attended with conſequences 
in England, The Engliſh parliament which was now afſem- 
bled, being willing to awaken the people's tenderneſs by ex- BR, - _ 
citing their fears, immediately took the alarm ; as if the 
malignants, ſo they called the king's party, had laid a plot to murder 
them and all the godly in both kingdoms. They applied therefore to 
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Eſſex, whom the king had left general in the ſouth of England, and be 
ordered a guard to attend them *. | 
Bor while the king was employed in pacifying the commotiong in 
Scotland, and was preparing to return to England, in order to apply hin. 
ſelf to the {ame ſalutary work in that kingdom : he received intelligence of x 
dangerous rebellion broken out in Ireland, with circumſtances of the yt. 
moſt horror, bloodſhed and devaſtation. On every fide, this unſortunate 
prince was purſued with murmurs, diſcontent, faction, and civil van; 
and the fire from all quarters, even by the moſt independept ' accidents, at 
once blazed up about him. 


Cult. Ly. 


Tux great plan of James, in the adminiſtration of Ireland, continued 

by Charles, was, by juſtice and peace to reconcile that turbulent people 
to the authority of laws, and, introducing art and induſtry among them, 
to cure them of that floth and barbariſm, to which they had ever been ſub- 
je. In order to ſerve both theſe purpoſes, and at the ſame time ſecure 
the dominion of Ireland to the Engliſh crown, great colonies of Britiſh 
Had been carried over, and, being intermixed with the Iriſh, had every 
where introduced a new face of things into that country. During a. 
peace of near forty years, the inveterate quarrels between the nations ſeem. 
ed, in a great meaſure, to be obliterated : and though much of the land. 
edproperty, forfeited by rebellion, had been conferred on the new planters, 
a more than equal return had been made, by their inflruQing the native 
in tillage, building, manufactures and all the civilized arts of life ®, Thi 
had been the courſe of things during the ſucceſſive adminiftrations of Chi- 
cheſter, Grandiſon, Falkland, and, above all, of Strafford. Under the 
| government of this latter nobleman, the pacific plans, now come to greater 
maturity, and forwarded by his vigour and induſtry, ſeemed to have ope- 
rated withꝭ full ſucceſs, and to have beſtowed, at laſt, on that ſavage coun- 
try, the face of a European ſettlement. 


ArTxx Strafford fell a victim to popular rage, the humours excited in 
Treland by that great event, could not ſuddenly be compoſed, but con- 
tinued to produce the greateſt innovations in the government, 


Taz Britiſh proteſtants, tranſplanted into Ireland, having every mo- 
ment before their cycs, all the horrors of popery, had naturally been cat. 
ried into the oppoſite extreme, and had univerſally adopted the highef 
principles and practices of the puritans. Monarchy, as well as the hier 
archy, was become edious to them; and every method of limiting the 
authority of the crown, and detaching themſclves from the king of Log: 
land, was greedily adopted and purſued. They conſidered not, that, 


2 Whitlocke, p. 40. Dugdale p. 72. Bornct's memoirs of the houſe of Hamilton 
r. 184, 185. Clarendon p. 299. b Sir John Temple's Iriſt rebellion, P: [2, 
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as they ſcarcely formed the ſixth part of the people, and were ſecretly ob- 
noxious to the ancient inhabitants; their only method of ſupporting them - 
{elves was by maintaining royal authority, and preſerving a great depen- 
dance on their mother-country. The Engliſh commons, likewiſe, in their 


furious proſecution of Strafford, had overlooked the moſt obvious conſe- 


quences ; and, while they imputed to him, as a crime, every diſcretionary ' 
ad of authority, they - deſpoiled all ſucceeding governors of that power, 
by which alone the Iriſh could be retained in ſubjection. And fo ſtrong 
was the current for popular government in all the three kingdoms, that 
the moſt eſtabliſhed maxims of policy were every where abandoned, in order 


to gratiſy this ruling paſſion. 


Cares, unable to reſiſt, had been obliged to yield to the Iriſh, as to the 
Scottiſh and Engliſh parliaments ;3 and found too, that their encroach- 
ments ſtill roſe in proportion to his conceſſions. "Thoſe ſubſidies, which 
themſeleves had voted, they reduced, by aſubſequent vote, toa fourth part: 
The court of high commiſſion was determined to be a grievance : Martial 
law aboliſhed : The juriſdiction of the council annihilated : Proclamations 
and acts of tate declared of no authority: Every order or inſtitution, 
which depended on monarchy, was invaded ; and the prince was deſpoiled 
of all his prerogative, without the leaſt pretext of any violence or illegali- 
ty in his adminiſtration, | | 

* 
Tur ſtanding army of Ireland was uſually about 3000 men; but in or- 


der to aſſiſt the king in ſuppreſſing the Scottiſh covenanters, Strafford had 
raſed $000 more, and had incorporated with them a thouſand men, drawn 
from the old army; a neceſſary expedient for beſtowing order and diſei- 
pline on the new levied ſoldiers. The private men in this army were all 
catholics ; but the officers, both commiſſion and non-commiſſion, were pro- 
teltants, and could entirely be depended on by Charles. The Engliſh 
commons entertained the greateſt apprehenſions on account of this army; 
and never ceaſed ſoliciting the king, till he agreed to break it: Nor would 
they conſent to any propoſal for augmenting the ſtanding army to 5000 


men ; a number which the king deemed neceſſary ſor retaining Ireland in 
obedience, 


Cuakrxs, thinking it dangerous, that 8000 men accuſtomed to idleneſa, 
and trained to the uſe of arms, ſhould be diſperſed among a nation ſo tur- 
bulent and unſertled, agreed with the Spaniſh ambaſſador to have them 
tranſported into Flanders, and enliſted in his maſter's ſervice. The Eng- 
liſh commons, pretending apprehenſions, leſt regular bodies of troops, diſ- 
eiplined in the Low Countries, ſhould prove'fti]l more dangerous, ſhewed 
lome averſion to this expedient ;z and the king reduced his allowance to 
oo men, But when the Spaniards had hired ſhips for tranſporting theſe 
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troops, and the men were ready to embark ; the commons, willing # 


ſhow their power, and not diſpleaſed with an opportiinity of curbing and 
affronting the king, prohibited every one from furniſhing veſſels for tha 


ſervice. And thus the project, formed by Charles, of freeing the county 


from theſe men, was unfortunately diſappointed ©. - 


Taz old Iriſh remarked all theſe falſe ſteps of the Engliſh, and reſol. 
ed to take advantage of them, Tho? their animoſity againſt that nation, 
for want of an occaſion to exert itſelf, ſeemed to be extinguiſhed, it vn 
only compoſed into a temporary and deceitful tranquillity d. Their in. 
tereſts, both with regard to prope rty and religion, ſecretly ſtimulated then 
to a revolt. No individual of any ſept, according to the ancient cuſtoms, 
had the property of any particular eſtate ; but as the whole ſept had a 
title to a whole territory, they ignorantly preferred this barbarous com. 
munity before the more ſecure and narrower poſſeſſions aſſigned them by 
the Engliſh, An indulgence, amounting almoſt to a toleration, had heen 
given to the catholic religion: But ſo long as the churches and the eccle 
ſiaſtical revenues were kept from the prieſts, and they were obliged to en- 
dure the neighbourhood of profane heretics, being themſelves diſcontented, 
they continually endeavoured to retard any cordial reconciliation between 


the Engliſh and the Iriſh nations. 


Türak was a gentleman called Roger More, who, though 

of a narrow fortune, was deſcended from an ancient Irifh fu. 

0 Ar. mily, and was much celebrated among his countrymen for 

onſpiracy 0 

in Ireland. valour and capacity. This man firſt formed the project of 
expelling the Engliſh, and aſſerting the independency of lus 

native country ©, He ſecretly went from chieftain to chieftain, and rout- 
ed up every latent principle of diſcontent.” He maintained a cloſe corre- 
ſpondence with lord Maguire and Sir Phelim O'Neale, the moſt powerful 
of the old Iriſh, By converſation, by letters, by bis emiſſaries, be repre- 
ſented to his countrymen the motives of a revolt. He obſerved to them, 
that, by the rebellion of the Scots, and factions of the Engliſh, the king's 
authority in Britain was reduced to ſo low a condition, that he never could 
exert himſclf with any vigour, in maintaining the Engliſh dominion ober 
Ireland; that the catholics, in the Iriſh houſe of commons, aſſiſted by tie 
proteſtants, had ſo diminiſhed the royal prerogative and the power ofthe 
lieutenant, as would much facilitate the conducting, to its defired effect, 


any conſpiracy or combination, which could be formed; that the Scots 


having ſo ſucceſsfully thrown off dependence on the crowa of England, 
and aſſumed the government into their own hands, had ſet an example to 


e Claredon, vol. i. p. 28:1. Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 381. Dugdale, p. 75. May, book 
ii. p. 3» d Temple, p. 14. © Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 543. 
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the Iriſh, who had ſo much greater oppreſſions to complain of; that the 
Engliſh planters, who had expelled them their poſſeſſions, ſuppreſſed their 
religion, and bereaved them of their liberties, were but a handful in com- 
pariſon of the natives; that they lived in the moſt ſupine ſecurity, inter- 
ſperſed with their numerous enemies, truſting to the protection of a ſmall 
amy, which was itſelf ſcattered in inconſiderable diviſions throughout 


the whole kingdom; that a great body of men, difciplined by the govern- 


ment, were now thrown looſe, and were ready for any daring or deſperate 
enterprize; that though the catholics had hitherto enjoyed, in ſome tole- 
uble meaſure, the exerciſe of their religion, from the moderation of their 
indulgent prince, they muſt henceforth expect, that the government will 
be conducted by other maxims'and other principles; that the puritanical 
parliament, having at length ſubdued their ſovereign, would no doubt, as 
ſoon as they had conſolidated their authority, extend their ambitious en- 
terprizes to Ireland, and make the catholics in that kingdom feel the ſame 
furious perſecution, to which their brethren in England were at preſent 
expoſed ; and that a revolt in the Iriſh, tending only to vindicate their 
native liberty againſt the violence of foreign invaders, could never, at any 
time, be deemed rebellion; much leſs during the preſent confuſions, when 
their prince was, in a manner, a priſoner, and obedience mult be paid, 
not to him, but to thoſe who had traiterouſly uſurped his lawful authori- 
ty f. 

By theſe conſiderations, More engaged all the heads of the native Iriſh 
into the conſpiracy, * The Engliſh of the pale, as they were called, or the 
old Engliſh planters, being all catholics, it was hoped, would afterwards 
join the party, which reſtored their religion to its ancient ſplendor and 
authority. The intention was, that Sir Phelim O' Neale and the other 
conſpirators ſhould begin an inſurrection on one day, throughout the pro- 
mnces, and ſhould'attack all the Engliſh ſettlements ; and that, on the ſame 
day, lord Maguire and Roger More ſhould ſurprize the caſtle of Dublin. 
The commencement of the revolt was fixed on the approach of winter; 
that there might be more difficulty in tranſporting ſorces from England, 


duccours to themſelves and ſupplies of arms they expected from France, 


in conſequence of a promiſe made them by cardinal Richelieu. And 
many Iriſh officers, who ſerted in the Spaniſh troops, had engaged to join 
them, as ſoon as they ſaw an inſurrection entered upon by their © catholic 
brethren, News, which every day arrived from England, of the fury ex- 
preſſe by the commons againſt all papills, flruek freſh terror into the 
Irih nation, and both ſtimulated the conſpirators to execute their fatal 


purpoſe, and gave them aſſured hopes of the concurrence of all their coun- 
Uymen s. : 


t Temple, p. 72, 73 78. Dngdale, p. 73. g Dugdale, p. 74, 
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SUCH propenſity to a revolt was diſcovered in all the Iriſh, that it wy 
deemed unneceſſary, as it was dangerous, to entruſt the ſecret to many 
hands; and the appointed day drew nigh, nor had any diſcovery been yet 
made to the government. The king, indeed, had received information 
from bis ambaſſadors, that ſomething was in agitation among the Irif 
in foreign parts; but though he gave warning to the adminiſtration in 
Ireland, the intelligence was entirely neglected b. Secret rumours, like. 
wiſe, were heard of ſome approaching conſpiracy ; but no attention was 
paid to them, The earl of Leiceſter, whom the king had appointed liey- 
tenant, remained in London. The two juſtices, Sir William Parſons and 
Sir John Borlace, were men of ſmall abilities; and, by an inconvenience, 
common to all factious times, owed their adyancement to nothing but 
their zeal for the party, by whom every thing was now governed. Tran. 
quil from their 1gnorance and inexperience, theſe men indulged them. 
ſelves in the moſt profound repoſe, on the very brink of deſtruction, 

Bur they were awakened from their ſecurity, on the very day before 
that which was appointed for the commencement of hoſtilities. The call 
of Dublin, by which the capital was commanded, contained arms for 
10,000 men, with thirty-five pieces of cannon, and a proportionable quan 
tity of ammunition : Yet was this important place guarded, and that tap 
without any care, by no greater force than fifty men. Maguire and More 
were already in town with a numerous band of their partizans : Othen 
were expected that night : And, next morning, they were to enter upon, 
what they eſteemed the eaſieſt of all enterprizes, the ſurprizal of the caſtle, 
O' Conolly, an Iriſhman, but a proteſtant, betrayed the conſpiracy to Par 
ſons i, The juſtices and council fled immediately, for ſafety, into the ci. 
tle, and re-inforced the guards. The alarm was conveyed to the city, andal 
the proteſtznts prepared for defence. More eſcaped : Maguire was taken; 
and Mahone, one of the conſpirators, being likewiſe ſeized, firſt diſcovered 
to the jultices, the project of a general inſurrection, and redoubled the 
apprehenſions,which already were univerſally diffuſed throughout Dublin“ 


Bor though O'Conolly's diſcovery ſaved the caſtle from 

1647. ſurprize, the confeſſion extorted from Mahone, came too late 
ee to prevent the intended inſurrection. O' Neale and his con- 
maſſacre. federates had already taken arms in Ulſter. The Iriſh, eve!) 
where intermingled with the Engliſh, needed but a hint from 

their leaders and prieſts to begin hoſtilities againſt a people whom they bat 
ed on account of their religion, and envied for their riches and proſpen- 


ty 1. The houſes, cattle, goods, of the unwary Engliſh were firſt ſeized. 


n Ruſh worth, vol. v. p. 408. Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 565. i Ruſhworth, vol. 1 
399. Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 520. May, book, ii. p. 6. k Temple, p. 17, 18, 19, 70. R. 
vol. v. p. 400. I Temple, p- 39, 40 79, | 
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Thoſe, who heard of the commotions in their neighbourhood, inſtead of 
deſerting their habitations, and aſſembling for mutual protection, remained 
it home, in hopes of defending their property; and fell thus ſeparately into 
the hands of their enemies m. Aſter rapacity had fully exerted itſelf, 
eruelty, and the molt barbarous, that ever, in any nation, was known or 
heard of, began its operations. An univerſal maſſacre commenced of the 
Engliſh, now defenceleſs, and paſſively reſigned to their inhuman foes. No 
age, no ſex, no condition was ſpared. The wife weeping for her butcher- 
ed huſband, and embracing her helpleſs children, was pierced with them, 
and periſhed by the ſame ſtroke n. The old, the young, the vigorous, the 


infirm, underwent a like fate, * were confounded in one common ruin. 


In vain did flight ſave from the firſt aſſault: Deſtruction was, every where, 
let looſe, and met the hunted victims at every turn, In vain was recourſe 
had to relations, to compamons, to friends: All connexions were diſſolved, 
and death was dealt by that hand, from which protection was implored 
and expected. Without provocation, without oppolition, the aſtoniſhed 
Engliſh, living in profound peace, and full ſecurity, were maſſacred by 
their neareſt neighbours, with whom they had long upheld a continued 
intercourſe of kindneſs and good offices 9, 


Bur death was the lighteſt puniſhment, inflited by thoſe rebels: All 
the tortures which wanton cruelty could deviſe, all the lingering pains of 
body, the anguiſh of mind, the agonies of deſpair, could not ſatiate re- 
enge excited without injury, and cruelty derived from no cauſe. To en- 
ter into particulars would ſhock the leaſt delicate humanity. Such enor- 
nitics though atteſted by undoubted evidence, appear almoſt incredible. 
Deprared nature, even perverted religion, encouraged by the utmoſt li- 
cence, reach not to ſuch a pitch of ferocity ; unleſs the pity inherent in 
human breaſts, be deſtroyed by that contagion of example, which tranſ- 
ports men beyond all the uſual motives of conduct and behaviour. 


Taz weaker ſex themſelves, naturally tender to their own ſufferings, 
and compaſſionate to thoſe of others, here emulated their more robuſt com- 
panions, in the practice of every cruelty P, Even children, taught by the 
example, and encouraged by the exhortation, of their parents, eſſayed 
their ſreble blows on the dead carcaſes or defenceleſs children of the 

Engliſh %, The very avarice of the Iriſh was not a ſufficient reſtraint to 
their cruelty, Such was their frenzy, that the cattle, which they had ſciz- 
©, and by rapine made their own, yet becauſe they bore the name of 
meli were wantonly ſlaughtered, or when covered with wounds, turn- 

C tcoſe into the woods or deſarts. 


* Temple, p. 42. * Idem, p. 40. 0 dem p- 39. 40. p Temple, P» 96. 161. 
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Tur ſtately buildings or commodious habitations of the planters, u 


upbraiding the ſloth and ignorance of the natives, were conſumed with fre 


or laid level with the ground. And where the miſerable owners, hut up 


in their houſes, and preparing for defence, periſhed in the flames, together 


with their wives and children, a double triumph was afforded to their is, 


- ſulting foes “. 


Ir any where a number aſſembled together, and aſſuming courage fron 
deſpair, were reſolved to ſweeten death by revenge on their aſſaſſins; they 
were diſarmed by capitulations, and promiſes of ſafety, confirmed by thy 
molt ſolemn oaths. But no ſooner had they ſurrendered, than the rebch 
with perſidy equal to their cruelty, made them ſhare the fate of their u. 
happy countrymen *, 


Orurss, more ingenious {till in their barbarity, tempted their priſoner 
by the fond love of life, to embrue their hands in the blood of friends, ry. 
thers, parents; and having thus rendered them accomplices in guilt, gar 
them that death, which they ſought to ſhun by deſerving it . 


Auipsr all theſe enormities, the ſacred name of Rer1iciox reſoundel 
on every {ide ; not to ſtop the hands of theſe murderers, but to enforce 
their blows, and to ſteel their bearts againſt every movement of human a 
ſocial ſympathy. The Engliſh, as heretics abhorred of God, and detelts 
ble to all holy men, were marked out by the prieſts for {laughter ; and 
of all actions, to rid the world of theſe declared enemies to catholic faith 
and piety, was repreſented as the moſt meritorious v. Nature, which in 
that rude people, was ſufficiently inclined to atrocious deeds, was farther 
ſimulated by precept; and national prejudices empoiſoned by thoſe ate. 
fions, more deadly and incurable, which aroſe from an enraged ſuperlts 
tion. While death finiſhed the ſufferings of each victim, the bigoted all 
fins, with joy and exultation, ftill echoed in his expiring cars, that tlie 
agonies were but the commencement of torments, infinite and eternal *, 


Svc were the barbarities, by which Sir Phelim O' Neale and the lit 
in Ultter fignalized their rebellion : An event, meworable in the annals dt 
human kind, and worthy to be held in perpetual deteſtation and abbat- 
rence. The generous nature of More was ſhocked at the recital of ſuc 
enormous cruelties. He flew to O' Neale's camp: but found, that bu 
authority, which was ſufficient to excite the Iriſh to an inſurrection, vn 
too feeble to reſtrain their inhumanity. Soon after, he abandoned a call, 
polluted by ſo many crimes; and he retired into Flanders. Sir Phelim, 
recommended by the greatneſs of his family, and perhaps too, by the unte 


Temple, p. 99. 106. Ruſh. vol. v. p. 414. Whitlocke, p. 47- 2 
v. p. 416. u Temple, p. 100. Idem, p. 85, 106, x idem, p 94. 10% 
Ruſhworth, vol. v. p 407. 
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planter, i &:ained brutality of his nature, though without any courage or capacity, ac- 
med with fre quired the entire aſcendant over the northern rebels“. The Engliſh co- 
ners, ſhut uy lonies were totally annihilated in the open country of Ulſter; The Scots, 
mes, together it firſt, met with more favourable treatment. In order to engage them to 
d to their in, a paſſive neutrality, the Irifa pretended to diſtinguiſh between the Britiſh 

nations; and claiming friendſhip and conſanguivity with the Scots, exten- | 
courage fron gd not over them the fury of their maſſacres. Many of them found an 
ifſaſſins ; they opportunity to fly the country: Others retired into places of ſecurity, and 
armed by the prepared themſelves for defence: And by this means, the Scottiſh plant» 


ers, molt of them at leaſt, eſcaped with their lives“. 

Faom Ulſter, the flames of rebcllion diffuſed themſelves, in an inſtant, 
over the three provinces of Ireland. In all places, death and flaughter 
were not uncommon z though the Iriſh, in theſe other provinces, preten- 
ded to act with moderation and humanity. But cruel and barbarous was 
their humanity ! Not content with expelling the Engliſh their houſes, 
with deſpoiling them of their goodly manors, with waſting their cultivat- 


an the rebel, 
2 of their un. 


their priſonen 
f friends, bry- 
in guilt, gur 


u 


ox refoundel naked and defenceleſs, to all the ſeverities of the ſeaſon * The heavens 
ut to enſure themſelves, as if conſpiring againſt that unhappy people were armed with 
t of human a cold and tempeſt, unuſual to that climate, and executed what the merci- 
, and dete leſs ſvord had left unfiniſhed d. The roads were covered with crowds of 


ughter ; and, 
catholic faith 
ture, which n 


s, was farther 


raked Engliſh, haſtening towards Dublin and other cities, whick yet re- 
mained in the hands of their countrymen. The feeble age of children, the 
tender ſex of women, ſoon ſunk under the multipIfed rigours of cold and 
hunger. Here the huſband bidding a final adieu to his expiring family, 


by thoſe = emed them that fate, which he himſelf expected ſo ſoon to ſhare : There, 
raged ſuperk the fon, having long ſupported his aged parent, with reluctance obeyed 
: bigoted aa bis laſt commands, and abandoning him in this uttermoſt diftreſs, reſerved 
ars, that thel umſelf to the hopes of avenging that death, which all his efforts could 
| eternal not prevent or delay, The aſtoniſhing greatneſs of the calamity deprived 
and the lr the ſufferers of any relief from the view of companions in affliction. With 
n the annalzd ſlent tears, or lameitable cries they hurried on through the lioftile terri- 
on and abbot tories; and found every heart, which was not ſteeled by native barbarity, 
recital of jc guarded by the more implacable furies of miſtaken piety and religion ©. 
und, that fi Tus faving of Dublin preſerved in Ireland the remains of the Engliſh 
urrection, vn dame, The gates of the city, though timorouſly opened, received the 
doned a call, wretched ſupplicants, and preſented to the view a ſcene of human miſery 
Sir Phelin beyond what any eye had ever beheld, Compaſſion ſeized the amazed 
o, by the ure nvabitants, aggravated with the fear of like calamities ; while they obſery- 


ed | . . . . 2 
tue numerous foes witheut and within, which every where environed 
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CaAr 
ſupported. The more vigorous of the unhappy fugitives to the nunk, 
of three thouſand, were inliſted into three regiments : The reſt were diſtri 
buted into the houſes ; and all care was taken, by diet and warmth, ty 
recruit their feeble and torpid limbs. Diſeaſes of unknown name and ſpecies 
derived from theſe multiplied diſtreſſes, ſeized many of them, and put 
ſpeedy period to their lives : Others, having now leiſure to reflect on they 
mighty loſs of friends and fortune, curſed that being which they had (ag 
Abandoning themſelves to deſpair, refuſing all ſuccour, they expired; 
without other conſulation than that of receiving among their countrymen 
the honours of a grave, which te their ſlaughtered companions, had hee 
denied by the inhuman batbarians ©. 


By ſome computations, thoſe who periſhed by all theſe cruelties, are ſup 
poſed to be a hundred and fifty, or two hundred thouſand : By the mo boped 
moderate, and probably the moſt reaſonable account, they are madt b its mo! 
amount to 40,000 ; if this eſtimation itſelf be not as is uſual in ſuch aſs, ſerved 
ſomewhat exaggerated. 

Tas juſtices ordered to Dublin all the bodies of the army which wer 
not ſurrounded by the rebels; and they aſſembled a force of 1500 wte: diſband 
ans. They ſoon inliſted, and armed from the magazines above 4000 me ho a 
more. They diſpatched a body of 600 men, to throw relief into Tei himſelf 
beſieged by the lriſh, But theſe troops, attacked by the enemy, ver 
ſeized with a panic, and were moſt of them put to the ſword. Their am diftreſs 
falling into the hands of the Iriſh, ſupplied them with what they nul 8 
wanted f. The juſtices, willing io foment the rebellion, in a view of ys They 
fiting by the multiplied forfeitures, henceforth thought of nothing mor hs 
than providing for their own preſent ſecurity and that of the capital, The hilated, 
earl of Ormond, their general, remonſtrated againſt ſuch timid, not to ij * 
baſe and intereſted counſels; but was obliged .to ſubmit to authoriry. ſhould 


Taz Engliſh of the pale, who probably were not at firſt in the feert wards tl 
pretended to blame the inſurrection, and to deteſt the barbarity with whid nected, 
it was accompained b. By their proteſtations and declarations, they eng! Except 
ged the juſtices to ſupply them with arms, which they promiſed to empli they we 
in defence of the government h. But in a little time, the intereſts of cg to Lone 
were found more prevalent over them, than regard and duty to their mv thority 
ther- country. They choſe lord Gormanſtone their leader; and join Tas 
the old Iriſh, rivaled them in every act of violence towards the Engl found h 
proteſtants. Beſides many ſmaller bodies diſperſed over the kingdom, lt parliame 
principal army of the rebels amounted to twenty thouſand men, and ti ing to t 
tened Dublin with an immediate ſiege i, | that the 
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which they ſeduced many of their deluded countrymen : They pretended 
authority from the king and queen, but chiefly from the latter, for their 


juſurrection; and they affirmed, that the cauſe of their taking arms was to 


indicate royal prerogative, now invaded by the puritanical parliament k. 
Sir Phelim O' Neale, having found a royal patent in lord Caubfield's houſe, 
whom he had murdered, tore off the ſeal, and affixed it to a commiſſion, 
which he had forged for bimſelf l. | 

Tus king received an account of this inſurrection by a meſſage diſpatch- 
ed from the north of Ireland. He immediately communicated his intel- 
ligence to the Scottiſh parliament. He expected that the mighty zeal, 
expreſſed by the Scots for the proteſtant religion, would immediately en- 
gage them to fly to its defence, where it was ſo violently invaded: He 


boped that their horror againſt popery, a religion which now appeared in 


its molt horrible aſpect, would ſecond all bis exbhortations: He had ob- 
ſerved with what alacrity they had twice run to arms, and aſſembled troops 
in oppoſition to the rights of their ſovereign : He ſaw with how much 
greater facility they could now collect forces, which had been very lately 
diſbanded, and} which had been ſo long enured to military diſcipline. The 
cries of their affrighted and diſtreſſed brethren in Ireland, he promiſed 
himſelf, would powerfully incite them to ſend over ſfuccours, which could 
arrive ſo quickly, and aid them with ſuch promptitude in this uttermoſt 
Citrels, But the zeal of the Scots, as is uſual among religious ſects, 
was very feeble, when not ſtimulated cither by faction or by intereſt. 
They now conſidered themſelves entirely as a republic, and made no ac- 
count of the authority of their pricne which they had utterly anni- 
hilated. Conceiving hopes from the preſent diſtreſſes of Ireland, they 
reſolved to make an advautageous bargain for the ſuecours with which they 
ſhould ſupply their neighbouring nation. And they caſt their eye to- 
vards the Engliſh parliament, with whom they were already ſo clofely con- 
nected, and who could alone fulfil any artieles which might be agreed on. 
Except diſpatching a ſmall body to ſupport the Scottiſh colonies in Ulſter, 
they would, therefore, go no farther at preſent, than ſending commiſſioners 
to London, imorder to treat with that power, to whom the ſovereign au- 
thority was now in reality transferred m. 

Tas king too, ſenſible of his utter inability to ſubdue the Iriſh rebels, 
found himſelf obliged, in this exigency, to have recourſe to the Engliſh 
parliament, and depend on their aſſiſtance for ſupply. After communicat- 
ing to them the intelligence which he had received, he informed them, 
that the inſurrection was not, in his opinion, the reſult of any raſh enter- 
prue, but of a formed conſpiracy againſt the crown of England. To 
their care and wiſdom, therefore, he ſaid he, committed the conduct and 


* 
Ruſh, vol. v. p 400. 401. | Idem, ibid. p. 492. m Ruſh. vol. v.p. 407. 
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proſecution of the war, which, in a cauſe ſo important to national 28d 5 
religious intereſts muſt of neceſſity be immediately entered upon, and . 10 
vigoroully purſued u. p * 
The Engliſh parliament was now aſſembled; and diſcover. ſupp 
rer ed, in every vote, the ſame diſpoſitions in which they ha cobe 
the Engliin ſeparated. The exalting of their own authority, the dimin. yaat: 
DEE iſhing of the King's were till the objects purſued by the happ 
majority. Every attempt which had been made to gain the populr F. 
leaders, and by offices to attach them to the crown, had failed of ſuceek, tache 
either for want of ſkill in conducting it, or by reaſon of the ſlender pr. FER 
ferments, which it was then in the king's power. to confer. The amhiti mona 
ous and enterpriſing patriots diſdained to aceept, in detail, of a precariay W 
power; while they deemed it ſo eaſy, by one bold and vigorous aflasl, bb 
to poſſeſs themſelves for ever of the entire ſovereignty. Senſible that the a ; N 
meaſures which they had hitherto purſued, rendered them extremely obnox A 
ious fo the king: were many of them in themſelves exceptionable ; ſons * ; 
of them, ſtrictly ſpeaking, illegal; they reſolved to ſeck their own ſecut. 1 
ty, as well as greatneſs, by enlarging popular authority in England, The 5:6 
great neceſſities to which the King was reduced; the violent prejudica We 
which generally, throughout the nation, prevailed againſt him; his facl. = 
ity in making the moſt important conceſſions ; the example of the Scots 19 
whoſe encroachments had totally ſubverted monarchy : All theſe circus wh 
ſtances farther inſtigated the commons in their invaſion of royal prerogtt . * 
ive. And the danger to which the conſtitution ſeemed to have been ſb e 
lately expoſed perſuaded many that it never could he ſufficiently ſecured 4 15 
but by the entire abolition of that authority which had invaded it. p. 
Bur this project, it had not been in the power, ſcarcely in the intention ed the 
of the popular leaders to execute, had it not been for the paſſion which ſer- vous an 
ed the nation for preſbyterian diſcipline, and for the wild enthuſiaſm whica 5 
at that time accompanied it. The licence which the parliament had be | TR 
ſtowed on this ſpirit, by checking ecclefiaſtical authority; the countes "gp 
ance and encouragement with which they had honoured it; had alreaiy nel 
diffuſed its influence to a wonderful degree: And all orders of men hat the ki; 
- drunk deep of the intoxicating poiſon. In every diſcourſe or converlatio bende 
this mode of religion entered; in all buſineſs it had a ſhare; every eg had: on 
ant pleaſure or amuſement it utterly annihilated z many vices or corrupi. power o 
ons of mind it promoted; even diſcaſes and bodily diſtempers were 10 authorit 
totally exempted from it; and it became requiſite, we are told, for all pix eatirely, 
ſicians to be expert in the ſpiritual profeſſion, and, by theological conhidet 0 this x 
ations, to allay thoſe religious terrors with which their patients were l of his in: 
reproach 


® Clarendon, vol. ii, p. 301. 
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generally haunted. Learning itſclf, which tends ſo much to enlarge the 
mind, and humanize the temper, rather ſerved on this occaſion to exalt 
that epidemical frenzy which prevailed. Rude as yet, and imperfect, it 
ſupplied the diſmal fanaticiſm with a variety of views, founded it on ſome 
coherency of ſyſtem, enriched it with different figures of elocution; ad- 
wantages with which a people, totally ignorant and barbarous, had been 
Lappily unacquainted. 


From policy, at firſt, and inclination, now from neceſſity, the king at- 
tached himſelf extremely to the hierarchy: For like reaſons, his enemies 
were determined, by one and the ſame effort, to overpower the church and 
monarchy. 


Weg the commons were in this diſpoſition, the Triſh rebellion was 
the event which tended molt to promote the views in which all their mea- 
ſures terminated. A horror againſt the papiſts, however innocent, they 
had conſtantly encouraged ; a terror from the conſpiracies of that ſec, 
liowever improbable, they had at all times endeavoured to excite. Here 
was broken out a rebelhon, dreadful and unexpected; accompained with 
circumſlances the moſt deteſtable of which there ever was any record; 
And what was the peculiar guilt of the Iriſh catholics, it was no difficult 
matter, in the preſent diſpuſition of men's minds to attribute to that whole 
ſet, who were already ſo much the object of general abhorrence. Ac» 
cultomed, in all invectives, to join the prelatical party with the papiſts, 
the people immediately ſuppoſed this inſurreQion to be the reſult of their 
united counſels, And when they had heard that the Iriſh rebels pleaded 
the king's commiſſion for all their acts of violence ; bigotry, ever credulons 
and malignant, afſented without ſcruple'to that groſs impoſture, and load- 
ed the unhappy prince with the whole enormity of a contrivance ſo barba- 
vous and inhuman o. 


the difficulties and diſtreſſes of the crown, the commons, who poſ- 
lb alone the power of ſupply, had aggrandized themſelves ; and it 
I:emed a peculiar happineſs, that the lriſh rebellion had ſucceeded, at ſo 
critical a juncture, to the pacification of Scotland. That expreſſion of 
the King's, by which he committed to them the care of Ireland, they im- 
mediately laid hold of, and interpreted in the moſt unlimited ſenſe, They | 
"ac, on other occaſions, been gradually encroaching on the executive 
power of the crown, which forms its principal and moſt natural branch of 
thority ; but, with regard to Ireland, they at once aſſumed it, fully and 
eaturely, as if delivered over to them by a regular gift or aſſignment. And 
* this uſurpation the king was obliged paſſively to ſubmit ; both becauſe 
of bis inability to reſiſt, and leſt he ſhould {till more expoſe himſelf to the 
N of favouring the progreſs of that odious rebellion” + 

vL1V, 


® See note | CC|at the end of the volume. , 
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THe project of introducing farther innovations in England being ones 
formed by the leaders among the commons, it became a neceſſary conſe 
quence, that their operations with regard to Ireland ſhould, all of them, 
be conſidered as ſubordinate to the former, on whoſe ſucceſs, when once 
undertaken, their own grandeur, ſceurity, and even being, muſt entirely 
depend. While they pretended the utmoſt zeal againſt the Iriſh infur. 
rection, they took no ſteps towards its ſuppreſſion, but ſuch as likewif 
tended to give them the ſuperiority in thoſe commotions, which, they fore 
ſaw, muſt fo ſoon be excited in England v. The extreme contempt ei. 


it would be eaſy, at any time, to ſuppreſs their rebellion, and recorer 
that kingdom: Nor were they willing to loſe, by too haſty ſucceſs, the 
advantage which that rebellion would afford them in their projected ei. 
croachments on the prerogative. By aſſuming the total management of 
the war, they acquired the courtſhip and dependence of every one who 
had any conneCtion with Ireland, or who was defirous of inliſting in theſe 
military enterprizes : They levicd money under pretence of the [riſk ei. 
pedition; but reſerved it for purpoſes which concerned them more nearly ; 
They took arms from the king's magazines; but till kept chem with 
ſecr2t intention. of employing them againſt himſelf : Whatever lau they 
deemed neceſſary for aggrandizing themſelves, was voted, under colour of 
enabling them to recover Ireland; and if Charles with-held the royal: 
ſent, his refuſal was imputed to thoſe pernicious counſels which had at 
firſt excited the popiſh rebellion, and which {till threatened total defiruc- 
tion to the proteſtant intereſt throughout all his dominions d. And 
though no forces were for a long time ſent over to Ireland, and very lit 
tle money remitted, during the extreme diſtreſs of that kingdom; ſo ſtrong 
was the people's attachment to the commons, that the fault was never in. 
puted to thoſe pious zealots, whoſe votes breathed nothing but death and 
deſtruction to the Iriſh rebels. 


To make the attack on royal authority by regular approaches, it vu 
thought proper to frame a general remonſtrance of the ſtate of the nation; 
and accordingly, the committee, which, at the firſt meeting of parliament, 
had been choſen for that purpoſe, and which had hitherto made no pv 
greſs in their work, received freſh injunctions to finiſh that undertaking. 


Tas committee brought into the houſe that remon 

1641 ſtrance, which has become ſo memorable, and which ,v# 
= "x MN” ſoon afterwards attended with ſuch important conſe- 
quences. It was not addreſſed to the king; but was oper 

ly declared to be an appeal to the people. The harſhneſs of the mat 


P Clerendon, vol. li. p. 435. Sir Ed. Walker, p. 6. 4 Na'ſoo, vol. il. P. 
Clarendon, vol. iv. p. 590. 
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was equalled by the ſeverity of the language; It conſiſts of many groſs 
fal{choods, intermingled with ſome evident truths : Malignant inſinuations 
we joined to open inveCtives : Loud complaints of the paſt, accompanied 
with jealous prognoſtications of the future. Whatever unfortunate, what- 
ever invidious, whatever ſuſpicious meaſure had been embraced by the king 
from the commencement of his reign, is infiſted on and aggravated with 
mercileſs rhetoric : The unſucceſsful expeditions to Cadiz and the iſle of 
Rhe, are mentioned: The ſending of ſhips to France for the ſuppreſſion 
of the hugonots: The forced loans: The illegal confinement of men 


for not obeying illegal commands: The violent diſſolution of four 


parliaments ; The arbitrary government which always ſucceeded: The 
queſtioning, fining, and impriſoning of members for their conduct in the 
houſe : The levying of taxes without conſent of the commons: The 
introducing of ſuperſtitious innovations into the church, withaut autho- 


rity of law : In ſhort, every thing which, either with or without reaſon, 


had given offence, during the courſe of fifteen years, from the acceſ- 
fion of the king to the calling of the preſent parliament. And, 
though all theſe grievances had been already redreſſed, and even laws en- 
acted for future ſecurity againſt their return, the praiſe of theſe advantages 
was aſcribed, not to the king, but to the parliament who had extorted his 
conſent to ſuch ſalutary ſtatutes. Their own merits too, they aſſerted, 
towards the king, were no leſs eminent, than towards the people. Though 
they had ſeized his whole revenue, rendered it totally precarious, and 
made even their temporary ſupplies be paid to their own commiſſioners, 
who were independent of him; they pretended, that they had liberally 
ſupported him in his neceſſities. By an inſult ſtill more egregious, the 
rery giving of money to the Scots, for levying war againſt their ſovereign, 
they repreſented as an inſtance of their duty towards him. And all their 
grievances, they ſaid, which amounted to no leſs than a total ſubverſion of 
the conſtitution, proceeded entirely from the formed combination of a po- 
piſk faction, who had ever ſwayed the king's counſels, who had endeavour- 
ed, by an uninterrupted effort, to introduce their ſuperſtition into England 
and Scotland, and who had now at laſt, excited an open and bloody rebel- 
lon in Ireland *, 


Lars remonſtrance, ſo full of acrimony and violence, was a plain fignal 
for ſome farther attacks intended on royal prerogative, and a declaration, 
that the conceſſions already made, however important, were not to be re- 


garded as ſatisſactory. What pretenſions would be advanced, how un- 


precedented, how unlimited, were eaſily imagined ; and nothing leſs was 
foreſeen, whatever ancient names might be preſerved, than an abolition, 
amoſt total, of the monarchical government of England. The oppoſi- 
von, therefore, which the remonſtrance met with in the houſe of commons, 
5 12 
uſa, vol. v. p. 438. Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 694. 
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was great. For above fourteen hours, the debate was warmly managed, 
and fromthe wearineſs of the king's party, which probably conſiſted chief. 
ly of the elderly people, and men of cool ſpirits, the vote was at laſt car. 
ried by a ſmall majority of eleven . Some time after, the remonſtrance 
was ordered to be printed and publiſhed, without being carried up to the 
houſe of peers, for their aſſent and concurrence. 


_— Wurn this remonſtrance was diſperſcd, it excited every 
22d. Nov. where the ſame violent controverſy, which attended it when 
— on introduced into the houſe of commons. This parliament, 

oth ſides, 75 g 

ſaid the partizans of that aſſembly, have at length proſited by 
the fatal example of their predeceſſors ; and are reſolved, that the fabric, 
which they have generouſly undertaken to rear for the protection of liber. 
ty, ſhall not be left to future ages inſecure and imperfect. At the time 
when the petition of right, that requiſite vindication of a violated conſtity. 
tion, was extorted from the unwilling prince; who but imagined that liber. 
ty was at laſt ſecured, and that the laws would thenceforth maintain 
themſelves in oppoſition to arbitrary authority? But what was the event! 
A right was indeed acquired to the people, or rather their ancient right 
was more exactly defined: But as the power of invading it ſtill remained 
in the prince, no ſooner did an opportunity offer, than he totally diſregard- 
ed all laws and preceding engagements, and made his will and pleaſure the 
ſole rule of government. Thoſe loſty ideas of monarchical authority, 
which he has derived from his early education, which are united in his 
mind with the irreſiſtible illuſions of ſelf-love, which are corroborated by 
his miſtaken principles of religion, it is in vain to hope that, in his more 
advanced age, he will ſincerely renounce, from any ſubſequent refleQtion 
or experience. Such converſions, if ever they happen, are extremely rare; 
but to expect, that they will be derived from neceſſity, from the jealouſy 
and reſentment of antagoniſts, from blame, from reproach, from oppoſition, 
mult be the reſult of the fondeſt and molt blind credulity. Theſe violen- 
ces, however neceſſary, are ſure to irritate a prince againſt limitations ſ 
cruelly impoſed upon him; and each conceſſion, which he is conltrained 
to make, is regarded as a temporary tribute paid to faction and {edition 
and is ſeerctly attended with a reſolution of ſeizing every favourable op- 
portunity to retract it. Nor ſhould we imagine, that opportunities of that 
kind will not offer in the courſe of human affairs. Governments eſpecially 
thoſe ofa mixed kind, are in continual fluctuation : The humoursofthe peo- 
ple change perpetually from one extreme to another: And no reſolution can 
be more wiſe, as well as more juſt, than that of employing the preſent ad: 
vantagesagainſt the king, who had formerly puſhed much leſs tempting cles 
tothe utmoſt extremities againſt his people and his parliament. It is to befear- 
ed, that, if the religious rage which has ſeized the multitude, be allowed 


\,Whitlocke, p. 49. Dugdale, p. 71. Nalſon, vol. ii. Pp. 668, 
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to eraporate, they will quickly return to the ancient eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh» 
ment; and, with it, embrace thoſe principles of ſlavery, which it inculcates 
with ſuch zeal on its ſubmiſſive proſclytes. Thoſe patriots, who are now 
the public idols, may then become the objects of general deteftation ; and 
equal ſhouts of joy attend their ignominious execution, with thoſe which 
ſecond their preſent advantages and triumphs. Nor ought the apprehen- 
fion of ſuch an event to be regarded in them as a ſelfiſh conſideration : In 
their ſafety is involved the ſecurity of the laws : The patrons of the con- 
ſtitution cannot ſufler without a fatal blow to the conftitution : And it is 
but juſtice in the public to protect, at any hazard, thoſe who have ſo ge- 
nerouſſy expoſed themſelves to the utmoſl hazard for the public intereſt. 
What though monarchy, the ancient government of England, be impaired, 
duri theſe conteſts, in many of its former prerogatives : The laws will 
flourith the more by its decay ; and it is happy, allowing that matters are 
really carried beyond the bounds of moderation, that the current at leaſt 
runs towards liberty, and that the error is on that fide, which is ſafeſt for 
the general intereſts of mankind and ſociety. 


Tas beſt arguments of the royaliſts againſt a farther attack on the pre- 
rogative were founded more on oppoſite ideas, which they had formed of 
the palt events of this reign, than on oppoſite principles of j government. 
dome iavaſions, they ſaid, and thoſe too of moment, had undoubtedly been 
made on na@©nal privileges: But were we to look for the cauſe of theſe 
nolences, we ſhould never find it to conſiſt in the wanton tyranny and ia- 
jultice of the prince, nor even in his ambition or immaderate appetite for 
authority, The hoſtilities with Spain, in which the King, on his acceſſion, 
found himſelf engaged, however imprudent and unneceſlary, had proceed- 
ed from the advice, and even importunity of the parliament; who deſert- 
ed him immediately after they had embarked him in thoſe warlike meaſures. 
A young prince, jealous of honour, was naturally afraid of being foiled in 
lis rſt enterprize, and had not as yet attained ſuch maturity of counſel, 
5 to perceive that his greateſt honour lay in preſerving the laws inviolate, 
and gaining the full couſidence of his people. The rigour of the ſubſe- 
quent parliaments had been extreme with regard to many articles, parti- 
cularly tonnage and poundage; and had reduced the king to an abſolute 
necellity, if he yould preſerve entire the royal prerogative, of levying 
thoſe duties by his own authority, and of breaking through the forms, in 
order to maintain the ſpirit, of the conſtitution. Having once made fo 
perilous a Rep, he was naturally induced to continue, and to conſult the 
public intereſt, by impoſing ſhip-money, and other moderate, though ir- 
* burthens and taxations. A ſure proof, that he had formed no 
. his people is, that the chief obje& of his government 

0 raiſe a naval, not a military force; a project uſeful, honour- 
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able, nay indiſpenſibly requiſite, and in ſpite of his great neceſſities, 
brought almoſt to a happy concluſion. It is now full time to free hin 
from all theſe neceſſities, and to apply cordials and lenitives, after thoſe 
ſeverities, which have already had their full courſe againſt him, Never 
was ſovereign bleſſed with more moderation of temper, with more Jultice, 
more humanity, more honour, or a more gentle diſpoſition, What pity 
that ſuch a prince ſhould ſo long have been haraſſed with rigours, ſuſpici 
ons, calumnies, complaints, ineroachments; and been forced from that 
path, in which the rectitude of his principles would have inclined him to 
have conſtantly trod If ſome few inſtances are found of violations male 
on the petition of right, which he himſelf had granted; there is an caſier 
and more natural way for preventing the return of like inconveniences, 
than by a total abolition of royal authority. Let the revenue be ſettled, 
ſuitably to the ancient dignity and ſplendor of the crown; let the public 
neceſſities be fully ſupplicd ; let the remaining articles of prerogative be 
left untouched ; and the king, as he has already Joſt the power, wall lay afide 
the will, of invading the conſtitution, From what quarter can jealouſies 
now ariſe ? What farther ſecurity can be defired or expected? The king's 
preceding conceſſions, ſo far from being inſufficient for public ſecurity, 
have rather erred on the other extreme; and, by depriving him of all power 
of ſelf defence, are the real cauſe why the commous are emboldened to 
raiſe pretenſions hitherto unheard of in the kingdom, and tg, ſubvert the 
whole ſyſlem of the conſtitution, But would they be content with no- 
derate advantages, is it not evident that, beſides other important conceſl: 
ons, the preſent parliament may be continued, till the government be ac- 
cuſtomed to the new track, and every part be reſtored to full harmony and 
concord? By the triennial acta perpetualſucceſſionot parliamentsis eſtablil- 
ed, as everlaſting guardians to the laws, while the king poſſeſſes no indepete 
dent power or military force, by which he can be ſupported in hisinvaſond 
them. No danger remains, but what is inſeparable from all free conſtitutions 
and what forms the very eſſence of their freedom : The danger of a change 
the people's diſpoſition, and of general diſguſt, contracted againſt popular 
privileges. To prevent ſuch an evil, no expedient is more proper, t 
to contain oui ſelves within the bounds of moderation, and to conſider, that 
all extremes, naturally and infallibly, beget each other. In the ſan: 
manner as the paſt uſurpations of the crown, however excuſable or 1c. 
count of the neceſſity or provocations whence they aroſe, have excited al 
immeaſurable appetite for liberty; let us beware, leaſt our ee 
by introducing anarchy, make the people ſeek ſhelter under N 
and deſpotic rule of a monarch. Authority, as well as liberty, 1 4 
to government; and. is even requiſite to the ſupport ot liberty * 
maintaining the laws which can alone regulate and protect it. n 
madneſs while every thing is ſo happily ſettled under ancient forms and ie 
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ſitutions, now more exactly poiſed and adjuſted, to try the hazardous ex- 

eriment of a new conſtitution, and renounce the mature wiſdom of our 
anceſtors for the crude whimſies of turbulent innovators ! Beſides the certain 
and inconceivable miſchiefs of civil war; are not the perils apparent, which 
the delicate frame of liberty muſt inevitably ſuſtain amidſt the furious 
hock of arms? Whichever fide prevails, ſbe can ſcarcely hope to remain 
inviolate, and may ſuffer no leſs, or rather greater injuries from the bound- 
leſs pretenſions of forces engaged in her cauſe, than from the invaſion of 
enraged troops, inliſted on the ſide of monarchy, 


Tut king, upon his return from Scotland, was received in 
London with the ſhouts and acclamations of the people, and _— 
with every demonſtration of regard and affection S. Sir Richard 
Gournay, lord mayor, a man of moderation and authority, had promoted 
theſe favourable diſpoſitions, and had engaged the populace, who ſo lately 
inſulted the king, and who ſo ſoon after made furious war upon him, to 
give him theſe marks of their dutiful attachment. But all the pleaſure, 
which Charles reaped from this joyous reception, was ſoon damped by the 
remonſtranc2 of the commons, which was preſented him, together with a 
petition of a like ſtrain, The bad counſels which he followed, are there 
complained of; his concurrence” in the Iriſh rebellion plainly infinuated ; 
the ſcheme, laid for the introduction of popery and ſuperſtition, inveighed 
agaiffft; and, as a remedy for all theſe evils, he is defired to entruſt eve- 
ry office and command to perſons, in whom his parliament ſhould have 
cauſe to confide u. By this phraſe, which is ſo often repeated in all the 


memorials and addreſſes of that time, the commons meant themſelves and 
their adherents, 


As ſoon as the remonſtrance of the commons was publiſhed, the king 
diſperſed an anſwer to it. In this conteſt, he lay under great diſadvanta- 
ges. Not only the ears of the people were extremely prejudiced againſt 
him; the belt topics, upon which he could juſtify, at leaſt apologize for his 
former conduct, were ſuch as it was not ſafe or prudent for him at this time 
to employ. So high was the national idolatry towards parliaments, that to 
blame the paſt conduR of theſe aſſemblies, would have been very ill recei- 
ved by the generality of the people. So loud were the complaints a- 
gainſt regal uſarpations, that, had the king aſſerted the prerogative of ſup- 
plying, by his own authority, the defictencies in government, ariſing from 
the obſtinacy of the commons, he would have encreaſed the clamours, 
with which the whole nation already reſounded. Charles, therefore, con- 
tented himſelf, with obſerving, in general, that even during that period, 
ſo much complained of, the people enjoyed a great meaſure of happineſs, 

T 4 
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not only comparatively; in reſpec of their neighbours, but even in reſpe4 
of thoſe times, which were juſtly accounted the moſt fortunate. He mage 
warm proteſtations of ſincerity in the reformed religion; he promiſed in. 
dulgence to tender conſciences with regard to the ceremonies of the 
church; he mentioned his great conceſſions to national liberty: he blame 
the infamous libels every-where diſperſed againſt his perſon and the nation. 
al religion; he complained of the general reproaches thrown out in the 
remonſtrance, with regard to ill counſels, though he had protected no mini. 
ſer from parliamentary juſtice, retained no unpopular ſervant, and confer. 
red offices on no one who enjoyed not a high character and eſtimation in 
the public. 
„ty ſhall take heart, and be willing to ſacrifice the peace and happinely 
«© of their country to their own ſiniſter ends and ambition, under whatever 
*© pretence of religion and conſcience ; if they ſhall endeavour to leſſen ny 
6 reputation aad intereſt, and to weaken my lawſul power and authority 
« if they ſhall attempt, by diſcountenancing the preſent laws, to looſen the 
&© bands of government, that all diſorder and confuſion may break in upon 
6 us ; I doubt not but God, in his good time, will diſcover them to me, 
« and that the wildom and courage of my high court of parliament wil 
& join with me in their ſuppreſſion and puniſhment *. Nothing ſhows more 
evidently the hard ſituation in which Charles was placed, than to obſerre, 
that he was obliged to confine himſelf within the limits of civility towards 
ſubjeQts, who had tranſgreſſed all bounds of regard, and even of good mn. 


ners, in the treatment of their ſovereign. 


Tus firit inſtance af thoſe parliamentary encroachments, which Charla 
was now to look for, was, the bill for preſſing ſoldiers to the fervice d 
Ireland. This bill quickly paſſed the lower houſe. In the preamble, the 
king's power of preſſing, a power exerciſed during all former times, was de. 
elared illegal, and contrary to the liberty of the ſubject. By a necellary 
conſequence, the prerogative, which the crown had ever aſſumed, of 6- 
bliging men to accept of any branch of public ſervice, was aboliſhed and 
annihilated : A prerogative, it muſt be owned, not very compatible with a 
limited monarchy. In order to clude this law, the king offered to rae 
10,000 volunteers for the Iriſh ſervice : But the commons were alraid ll 
ſuch an army ſhould be too much àt his devotion, Charles, flill unwilling 
to ſubmit to ſo conſiderable a diminution of power, came to the houſe of 
peers, and offered to paſs the law without the preamble ; by which meat 
he ſaid, that ill- timed queſtion with regard to the prerogative would for 
the preſent be avoided, and the pretenſions of each party be left entire. 
Both houſes took fire at this meaſure, which, from a ſimilar in{tanct 
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while the bill of attainder againſt Strafford was in dependence, Charles 
might foreſee, would be received with reſentment. The lords, as well as 
commons, paſſed a vote, declaring it to be a high breach of privilege for 
the king to take notice of any bill, which was in agitation in either of 
the houſes, or to expreſs his ſentiments with regard to it, before it be pre- 


in reſpe} 

He made 
romiſed in. 
Ines of the 


: he blamed 


the nation. ſented to him for his aſſent in a parliamentary manner. The king was o- 
1 Out in the bliged to compoſe all matters by an apology x, 
ted no mini. 


Tas general queſtion, we may obſerve, with regard to privileges of par- 


an , 4 ; 
N 0 __ lament, has always been, and ſtill continues, one of the greateſt myſteries 
im . . ba od * . 
| N in the Engliſh conſtitution; and, in ſome reſpects, notwithſtanding the ac- 
lign a g = 
a curate genius of that government, theſe privileges are at preſent as unde- 
d happineſi 1 102 
termined as were formerly the prerogatives of the crown. Such privile- 

der whatever 

to eff ges as are founded on long precedent cannot be controverted : But though 
to leſſen my 


it were certain, that former kings had not, in any inſtance, taken notice of 
bills lying before the houſes (which yet appears to have been very com- 
mon), it follows not, merely from their never exerting ſuch a power, that 
they had renounced it, or never were poſſeſſed of it. Such privileges alſo 
as are efſential to all free aſſemblies which deliberate, they may be allowed 
to aſſume, whatever precedents may prevail: But though the king's in- 
terpoſition, by an offer or advice, does in ſome degree overawe or reſtrain 
liberty; it may be doubted, whether it impoſes ſuch evident violence as 
to entitle the parliament, without any other authority or conceſlien, to 
claim the privilege of excluding it. But this was the favourable time for 
extending privileges; and had none more exorbitant or unreaſonable been 
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rhich Charley clallenged, few bad conſequences had followed. The eſtabliſhment of this 

he ſervice d rule, it is certain, contributes to the order and regularity, as well as free- 

preamble, the dom, of parliamentary proceedings. 

times, Was de. 4 5 0 ; : . 

y a neceſſary Tus interpoſition of peers in the election of commoners was likewiſe 

nad ifs adout this time declared a breach of privilege ; and continues ever ſince to 
bl 


be condemned by votes of the commons, and univerſally practiſed through. 
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\ 
Lvegr.meaſure purſued by the commons, and (till more, every attempt 
made by their partizans, were full of the moſt inveterate hatred againſt 
the bierarchy, and ſhowed a determined reſolution of ſubverting the whole 
ecclefialtical eſtabliſhment. Beſides numberleſs vexations and perſecutions, 
Wach the clergy ungerwent from the,arbitrary power of the lower houſe ; 
ne peers, while the King was in Scotland, having paſſed an order for the 


tive would for 


be left entire Oblerrance of the laws with regard to public worſhip, the commons aſſu- 
milar inſtauct, ned ſuch authority, that by a yote alone of their houſe, they ſuſpended | 
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thoſe laws, though enacted by the whole legiſlature : And they particu. 
larly forbade bowing at the name of Jeſus; a practice which gave then 
the higheſt ſcandal, and which was one of their capital objections againſt 
the eitabliſhed religion J. They complained of the king's filling five yz. 
cant ſees, and conſidered it as an inſult upon them, that he ſhould com. 
plete and ſtrengthen an order, which they intended ſoon entirely to abo. 
liſh . They had accuſed thirteen biſhops of high treaſon, for enacting 
canons without conſent of parliament , though, from the foundation of 
the monarchy, no other method had ever been practiſed: And they noy 
inſiſted, that the peers, upon this general accuſation, ſhould ſequeſter 
thoſe biſhops from their ſeats in parliament, and commit them to priſon, 
Their bill for taking away the biſhops” votes had laſt winter been rejec. 
ted by the peers : But they again introduced the ſame bill, though ug 


wh 
prorogation had intervened : and they endeavoured by ſome minute al. | 


terations, to elude that rule of parliament, which oppoſed them; And A 
when they ſent up this bill to the lords, they made a demand, the mot ** 
abſurd in the world, that the biſhops, being all of them partics, ſhould be 7 
refuſed a vote with regard to the queſtion d. After the reſolution was Ky 
once formed by the commons, of invading the eſtabliſhed government d = 
church and ſtate, it could not be expected that their proceedings, in ſuch thoſe. 
a violent attempt, would thenceforth be altogether regular and equitable ; *. 
But it muſt be confeſſed, that, in their attack on the hierarchy, they fill 
more openly paſt all bounds of moderation ; as ſuppoſing, no doubt, that ln 
the ſacredneſs of the cauſe would ſufficiently atone for employing means _ 
the moſt irregular and unprecedented. This principle, which prevails ſo ſuch 
much among zealots, never diſplayed itſelf ſo openly as during the tran- un 
ſactions of this whole period. . 
Bur, notwithſtanding theſe efforts of the commons, they could not er- 2 
pect the concurrence of the upper houſe, either to this law or to any o- * 
ther which they ſhould introduce for the farther limitation of royal autho- e. 
rity. The majority of the peers adhered to the king, and plainly fore rng bi 
ſaw the depreſſion of nobility, as a neceſſary conſequence of popular i guard, 
ſurpations on the crown. The inſolence, indeed of the commons, and the off 
their haughty treatment of the lords, had already riſen to a great height that th 
and gave ſufficient warning of their future attempts upon that order. They 1 
muttered ſomewhat of their regret that they ſhould be obliged to ſave the 4 
kingdom alone, and that the houſe of peers would have no part in the ma. 
honour. Nay, they went ſo far as openly to tell the lords,“ That they villing! 
« themſelves were the repreſentative body of the whole kingdom, and capacity 


ſeats in 


« that the peers were nothing but individuals, who held their . 


certain 
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« particular capacity: And therefore, if their lordſhips will not conſent 
« to the paſſing of acts neceſlary for the preſervation of the people, the 
« commons, together with ſuch of the lords as are more ſenſible of the 
« danger, muſt qoin together, and repreſent the matter to his majeſty.” 
$9 violent was the democratical, enthuſiaſtic ſpirit diffuſed throughout 
the nation, that a total confuſion of all rank and order was juſtly to be 
zpprehended ; and the wonder was not, that the majority of the nobles 
ſhould ſ:ek ſhelter under the throne, but that any of them ſhould venture 
to deſert it. But the tide of popularity ſeized many, and carried them 
wide of the moſt eſtabliſhed maxims of civil policy. Among the oppon- 
ents of the king are ranked the carl of Northumberland, lord admiral, a 
man of the firſt family and fortune, and endowed with that dignified pride 
which ſo well became his rank and ſtation; The earl of Uſſex, who in- 
herited all his father's popularity, and having, from his early youth, ſought 
renown in arms, united to a middling capacity that rigid inflexibility of 
honour which forms the proper ornament of a nobleman and a ſoldier : 
Lord Kimbolton, ſoon after ear] of Mancheſter, a perſon diſtinguiſhed by 
humanit y, generoſity, affabilicy, and every amiable virtue. Theſe men, 
finding that their credit ran high with the namon, ventured to encourage 
thoſe popular diſorders, which, they vainly imagined, they poſſeſſed au- 
thority ſufficient to regulate and controul, 


In order to obtain a majority in the upper houſe, the commons had 
recourſe to the populace, who, on other occaſions, had done them 
ſuch important ſervice. Amidſt the greateſt ſecurity, they affected 
continual fears of deſtruction to themſelves and the nation, and ſeem- 
ed to quake at every breath or rumour of danger. They again excited 
the people by never ceaſing enquiries' after conſpiracies, by reports of 
inlurtections, by feigned intelligence of invaſions from abroad, by diſ- 
corerics of dangerous combinations at home among(t papiſts and their ad- 
terents, Wen Charles diſmiſſed the guard which they had ordered du- 
ring his abſence, they complained ; and, upon his promiſing them a new 
guard, underthe command of the carl of Lindeſcy, they abſolutely refuſed 
the offer, and were well pleaſed to infinuate, by this inſtance of jealouſy, 
that their danger chiefly aroſe from the king himfelf 4. They ordered 
halberts to be brought into the hall where they aſſembled, and thus arm- 
ed themſclves againſt thoſe conſpiracies with which, they pretended they 
vere hourly threatened. All ſtories of plots, however ridiculous, were 
Wiingly attended to, and were diſperſed among the multitudegto whoſe 
capacity they were well adapted. Beale, a taylor, informed the com- 
woas, that, walking in the ficlds, he had hearkened to the diſcourſe of 
ceitain perſons, unknown to him, and had heard them talk of a moſt dan- 
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gerou conſpiracy. A hundred and eight ruffians, as he learned, had 
been appointed to murder a hundred and eight lords and commoners, and 
were promiſed rewards for theſe aſſaſſinations, ten pounds for each lord, 
forty ſhillings for each commoner. Upon this notable intelligence, orders 
were iſſued for ſeizing prieſts and jeſuits, a conference was defired with 
the lords, and the deputy-lieutenants of ſome ſuſpected counties were or. 
dered to put the people in a poſture of defence e. 


Tas pulpits likewiſe were called in aid, and reſounded with the dan- 
gers which threatened religion, from the deſperate attempts of papiſts 
and malignants. Multitudes flocked towards Weltmiaſter, and inſulted 
the prelates and ſuch of the lords as adhered to the crown. The peers 
voted a declaration againſt thoſe tumults, and ſent it to the lower houſe; 
but theſe refuſed their concurrence f. Some ſeditious apprenticcs, being 
ſeized and committed to priſon, immediately received their liberty by an 
order of the commons 8. The ſheriffs and juſtices having appointed 
conſtables with ſtrong watches to guard the parliament, the commons ſent 
for the conſtables, and required them to diſcharge the watches, convened 
the juſtices, voted their orders a breach of privilege, and ſent one of them 
to the Tower b. Encouraged by theſe intimations of their pleaſure, the 
populace crowded about Whitehall, and threw out inſolent menaces a- 
gainſt Charles himſelf, Several reduced officers and young gentlemen of 
the inns of court, during this time of diſorder and danger, offered their ſer- 
vice to the king. Between them and the populace there paſſed frequent {kir- 
miſhes, which ended not without bloodſhed, By way of reproach, theſe gen- 
tlemen gave the rabble the appellation of Rovxp# taps, on account of the 
ſhort cropt hair which they wore: Theſe called the others CavaLitss. 
And thus the nation, which was befere ſufficiently provided with religious 
as well as civil cauſes of quarrel, was alſo ſupplied with party-naines, under 
which the factions might rendezvous, and ſignalize their mutual hatred |, 


Meanwaits the tumults till continued, and even encreaſed, about 
Weſtminſter and Whitchall. The cry inceſſantly reſounded againl 
biſhops and roiten-hearted lords x. "The former eſpecially being diſtinguiſh 
able by their habit, and beipg the object of violent hatred to all the ſec- 
tarics, were expoled to the moſt dangerous inſults l. Williams, now created 
archbiſhop of York, having been abuſed by the populace, haſtily called 
1641. a meeting of his brethren. By his advice, a preteſtation 
December 17. was drawn, and addreſſed to the king and the houſe of lords. 
The U there ſet forth, that though they had an undoubted right to 
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ſt and vote in parliament, yet in coming thither, they had been menaced, 
aſſaulted, affronted, by the unruly multitude, and could no longer with 
ſafety attend their duty in the houſe. For this reaſon they proteſted againſt 
all laws, votes, and reſolutions, as null and invalid, which ſhould paſs during 
the time of their conſtrained abſence, This proteſtat ion, which, though juſt 
and legal, was certainly ill- timed, was figned by twelve biſhops, and com- 
nunieated to the king, who haſtily approved of it. As ſoon as it was pre- 
ſented to the lords, that houſe deſired a conference with the commons, 
whom they informed of this unexpected proteſtation. The opportunity 
vas ſeized with joy and triumph. An impeachment of high 

treaſon was immediately ſent up againſt the biſhops, as endea- 1647, 
vouring to ſubvert the fundamental laws, and to invalidate the ee 
authority of the legiſlature®, They were, on the firſt de- bu. 
mand, ſequeſtered from parliament, and committed to cuſtody. No man, 
in either houſe, ventured to ſpeak a word in their. vindication ; ſo much 
diſpleaſed was every one at the egregious imprudence, of which they had 
been guilty. One perſon alone faid, that he did not believe them guilty of 
high treaſon 3 but that they were ſtark mad, and therefore deſired that 
they might be ſent to Bedlam a. | 


A rew days after, the king was betrayed into another indiſcretion, much 
more fatal: An indiſcretion, to which all the enſuing diſorders and civil 
wars ought immediately and directly to be aſcribed. This was the im- 
peachment of Kimbolton and the five members. | 


Warn the commons employed, in their remonſtrance, language ſo ſe. 
rere and indecent, they had not been aQuated entirely by inſolence 
and paſſion: Their views were more ſolid and profound. They conſider- 
ed, that in a violent attempt, ſuch as an invaſion of the ancient conſtitu- 
tion, the more leiſure was afforded the people to reflect, the leſs would 
they be inclined to ſecond that raſh and dangerous enterprize; that the 
peers would certainly refuſe their concurrence, nor were there any hopes 
of prevailing on them, but by inſtigating the populace to tumult and dif. 
order; that the employing ſuch odious means for ſo invidious an end, 
would, at the long-run, loſe them all their popularity, and tura the tide 
ol fayour to the contrary party; and that if the king only remained in 
tranquillity and cautiouſly cluded the firſt violence of the tempeſt, he 
would, in the end, certainly prevail, and be able at leaſt to preſerve the an- 
cient laws and conflitution, They were therefore reſolved, if poſſible, to 
creite him to ſome violent paſſon; in hopes that he would commit in- 
Ulcretions, of which they might make advantage. 


Ir was not long before they ſucceeded beyond their fondeſt wiſhes, 
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Charles was enraged to find that all his conceſſions but encreaſed their 
demands; that the people, who were returning to a ſenſe of duty towards 
him, were again rouſed to ſedition and tumults; that the blackeſt calum. 
nies were propagated againſt him, and even the Iriſh maſſacre aſcribed to 
his counſels and machinations ; and that a method of addreſs was adopted 
not only unſuitable towards ſo great a prince, but which no private gen- 
tleman could bear without reſentment. When he conſidered all theſe ia. 
creaſing acts of inſolence in the commons, he was apt to aſcribe them, 
in a great meafure, to his own indolence and facility. The queen and 
the ladies of the court farther ſtimulated his paſſion, and repreſented, that 
if he exerted the vigour, and diſplayed the majeſty of a monarch, the dar. 
ing uſurpations of ſuhjects would ſhrink before him. Lord Digby, a 
man of fine parts, but full of levity, and hurried on by precipitate paſſion, 
ſuggeſted like counſels ; and Charles, who, though commonly moderate 
in his temper, was ever diſpoſed to haſty reſolutions, gave way to the fa- 
tal importunity of his friends and ſervants o. 


HerBzzr, attorney general, appeared in the houſe of peers, 
1642 $4 Ia” | 

Accuſation and, in his majeſty's name, entered an accuſation of high trea- 
of the five {gn againit lord Kimbolton and five commoners, Hollis, Sir 

members, : 
Arthur Hazlerig, Hambden, Pym, and Strode, The articles 
were, That they had traiterouſly endeavoured to ſubvert the funda- 
mental laws and government of the kingdom, to deprive the king of bis 
regal power, and to impoſe on his ſubjeQs an arbitrary and tyrannical 
authority; that they had endeavoured by many foul aſperſions on his ma- 
jeſty and his government, to alienate the affections of his people, and make 
him odious to them; that they had attempted to draw his late army to 
diſobedience of royal commands, and to fide with them in their traiterous 
deſigns ; that they had invited and encouraged a foreign power to invade 
the kingdom ; that they had aimed at ſubverting the rights and very being 
of parliament ;- and that in order to complete their traiterous deſigis, 
they had endeavoured, as far as in them lay, by force and terror, to com- 
pel the parliament to join with them, and, to that end, had actually raiſed 
and countenanced tumults againſt the king and parliament; and that 
they had traiterouſly conſpired to levy, and actually had levied war # 

gainſt the king b. | 

Tus whole world ſtood amazed at this important accuſation, ſo {ud- 
denly entered upon, without concert, deliberation, or reflection. Some 
of theſe articles of accuſation, men ſaid, to judge by appearance, ſeem to 
be common between the impeached members and the parliament ; nor cid 
theſe perſons appear any farther active in the enterprizes, of which the) 
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their were accuſed, than ſo far as they concurred with the majority in their 
wards rotes and ſpeeches. Though proofs might perhaps be produced, of their 
alum. privately inviting the Scots to invade England; how could ſuch an at · 
hed to tempt be conſidered as treafon, after the act of oblivion which had paſſed, 

Lopted and after that both houſes, with the king's concurrence, had voted that na- 
e gen. tion three hundred tliouſand pounds for their brotherly aſſiſtance] While 
fe in- the houſe of peers are ſcarcely able to maintain their independeney, or to 

them, reje& the bills ſent them by the commons; will they ever be permitted by 
en and the populace, ſuppoſing them inclined, to paſs a ſentence, which muſt to- 
J, that tally ſubdue the lower houſe, and put an end to their ambitious underta- 
he dar. kings? Theſe five members, at leaſt Pym, Hambden, and Hollis, are 
oby, 2 the very heads of the popular party; and if theſe be taken off, what fate 
zaſſion, mult be expected by their followers, who are many of them accomplices in 
oderate the ſame treaſon ? The puniſhment of the leaders is ever the laſt triumph 
the f2- over a broken and routed party; but ſurely was never before attempted, 

in oppoſition to a faction during the full tide of its power and ſucceſs. 
f peen, Bur men had not leiſure to wonder at the indiſeretion of this meaſure ; 
18 Their aſtoniſhment was excited by new attempts, ſtill more precipitate 
tie, Si and imprudent. A ſerjeant at arms in the king's name, demanded of the 

1 houſe the five members; and was ſent back without any poſitive anſwer. 

Va Meſſengers were employed to ſearch for them and arreſt them. Their 1 
Cal ' trunks, chambers, and ſtudies, were ſealed and locked. The houſe voted 11 
A0 * all theſe acts of violence to be breaches of privilege, and commanded eve- wm 
n ry one to defend the liberty of the members 2. The king irritated by all 1. 
** this oppoſition, reſolved next day to come in perſon to the houſe, with an 41 
army to intention to demand, perhaps ſeize in their preſence, the perſons whom he 1 
deren had accuſed, | = 
o invade Tuis reſolution was diſcoyered to the Counteſs of Carliſle, ſiſter to 1 } 
ry being Northumberland, a lady of ſpirit, wit, and intrigue”. She privately ſent 1 1 
deſigns intelligence to the five members ; and they had time to withdraw, a mo- } 1 
bs a ment before the king entered. He was accompanied by his ordinary reti- l 
Ur raiſed nue to the number of above two hundred, armed, as uſual, ſome with hal- | 4 
and that berts, ſome with walking ſwords. The king left them at the door, and ö | 
jar + be himſelf advanced alone through the hall; while all the members roſe 13 

to receive him. The ſpeaker left the chair, and the king took poſſeſſion f 1 

WY” ef it. The ſpeech, which he made, was as follows: “ Gentlemen, I am 114 
; FAR © lorry for this occaſion of coming to you. Yeiterday I ſent a ferjeant 4 

: SF * at arms, to demand ſome, who by my order, were acculed of high trea- 1 
; E's * fon. Inſtead of obedience, I received a meſſage. 1 muſt here declare | 1 

2 * to you, that, though no king, that ever was in England, could be more | * | 

Cp ; 5 Whitlocke, p. o. Ruſh worth, vol. v. P. 474, 475 © Whitlocke, p. 54. 1 þ 
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« careful of your privileges than I ſhall be, yet in caſes of treaſon ng 
% perſon has privilege, Therefore, am I come to tell you, that I muſt 
& have theſe men whereſoever I can find them. Well, fince I ſee all the 
« hirds are flown, I do expect that you will ſend them to me as ſoon ag 
et they return. But I aſſure you, on the word of king, I never did intend 
« any force, but ſhall proceed againſt them iu a fair and legal way : For [ 
& never meant any other. And now ſince I-ſee I cannot do what ] came 
« for I think this no unfit occaſion to repeat what 1 have ſaid formerly, 
& that whatever I have done in favour and to the good of my ſubject, 
« do intend to maintain it.“ 


WHEN the king was looking around for the accuſed members he aſked 
the ſpeaker, who ſtood below, whether any of theſe perſons were in the 
houſe? The ſpeaker, falling on his knee, prudently replied : © I have, 
& Sir, neither eyes to ſee, nor tongue to ſpeak iu this place, but as the 
& houſe is pleaſed to direct me, whoſe ſervant I am. And I humbly 
« aſk pardon, that I cannot give any other anſwer to what your majelty 
« is pleaſed to demand of me *,” 


Tus commons were in the utmoſt diſorder ; and, when the king was 
departing, ſome members cried aloud, ſo as he might hear them, Privilege! 


privilege ! And the houſe immediately adjourned till next day . 


THar evening, the accuſed members, to ſhow the greater apprehenſion, 
removed into the city, which was their fortreſs. The citizens wete the 
whole night in arms. Some people, who were appointed for that pur- 
poſe, or perhaps actuated by their own terrors, ran from gate to gate, 
crying out, that the cavaliers were coming to burn the city, aud that 
the king himſelf was at their head. 


NexT morning Charles ſent to the mayor, and ordered him to call a 
common council immediately. About ten o'clock, he himſelf attended 
only by three or four lords, went to Guildhall. He told the counci, 
that he was ſorry to hear of the apprehenſions entertained of him; that 
he was come to them without any guard, in order to ſhew how much be 
relied on their affections; and that he had accuſed: certain men of high 
treaſon, againſt whom he would proceed in a legal way, and therefore pre- 
ſumed that they would not meet with protection in the city. After ma- 
ny other gracious expreſſions, he told one of the ſheriffs, who, of the two 
was thought the leaſt inclined to his ſervice, that he would dine with 
him. He departed the hall without receiving the applauſe, which be ex- 
peed. In paſſing through the ftreets, he heard the cry, Privilege of Fat. 
liament ; Privilege of parliament ! reſounding from all quarters. One of the 
populace, more inſolent than the reſt, drew nigh to his coach, and called 
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out with a loud voice, To your tents, O Iſrael ! the words employed by the 
mutinous Iſraelites, when they abandoned Rehoboam, their raſh and jll- 
counſclled ſovereign *. 


Warn "the houſe of commons met, they affected the greateſt diſmay z 
and adjourning themſelves for ſome days, ordered a committee to fit in 
merchant-taylors hall in the city, The committee made an exact inquiry 
iato all circumltances attending the king's entry into the houſe : Eve- 
ry paſſionate ſpeech, every menacing geſture of any, even the meaneſt {of 
his attendants was recorded and aggravated. An intention of offering vi- 
olence to the parliament, of ſeizing the accuſed members in the very houſe, 
and of murdering all who ſhould make reſiſtance, was inferred, And that 
unparalleled breach of privilege, ſo it was called, was till aſcribed to the 
counſcl of papiſts and their adherents, This expreſſion, which then re- 
curred every moment in ſpeeches and memorials, and which, at preſent, is 
ſo apt to excite laughter in the reader, begat at that time the deepeſt and 
molt real conſternation throughout the kingdom. 


A LETTER was pretended to be intercepted, and was communicated to 
the committee, who pretended to lay great ftreſs upon it. One catholic 
there congratulates another on the accuſation of the members; and repre- 
ſents that incident as a branch of the ſame pious contrivance, which had ex- 
cited the Iriſh inſurrection, and by which the profane heretics would ſoon 
be exterminated in England x. 

Tus houſe again met; and after confirming the votes of their commit- 
tee, inſtantly adjourned, as if expoſed to the moſt imminent perils from 
the violence of their enemies. This practice they continued for ſome 
time, When the people by theſe affected panics, were wrought up to a 
ſuflicient degree of rage and terror, it was thought proper, that the accu- 
led members ſhould, with a triumphant and military proceſſion, take their 
ſeats in the houſe. The river was covered with boats, and other veſſels 
laden with ſmall pieces of ordnance, and prepared for fight. Skippon, 
whom the parliament had appointed, by their own authority 
wajor gencral of the city-militia , conducted the members, at 1642. 
the head of this tumultuary army, to Weſtminſter hall. And SR 
when the populace by land and by water, paſſed Whitehall, they till aſk- 
ed with inſulting ſhouts, What was become of the king and his cavaliers * And 
whither are they fled *? 

Tas king, apprehenſive of danger from the 3 mul - 
titude, had retired to Hampton · court, deſerted by all the King Leaves 


world, and overw helmed with grief, ſhame, and remorſe, for London. 
Vor. IV. U 
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the fatal meaſures into which he had been hurried. Bis diſtreſſed ſitua- 
tion he could no longer aſcribe to the rigors of deſtiny, or the malignity 
of enemies: His own precipitancy and indiſcretion muſt bear the blame of 
whatever diſaſters ſhould henceforth befal him. The moſt faithful of his 
adherents, between ſorrow and indignation, were confounded with reflec. 
tions on what had happened, and what was likely to follow. Seeing every 
proſpect blaſted, faction triumphant, the diſcontented populace inflamed 
to a degree of fury, they utterly deſpaired of ſuceeſs, in a caule, to whoſe 
ruin friends. and enemics ſeemed equally to conſpire. 


Tu prudence of the king, in his conduct of this affair, nobody preten. 
ded to juſtify, The legality of his proceedings met with many and juſt a- 
pologies ; though generally offered to unwilling ears. No maxim of law, 
it was ſaid, is more eſtabliſhed or more univerſally allowed, than that pri- 
vilege of parliament extends not to treaſon, felony, or breach of peace; 
nor has either houſe, during former ages, ever pretended, in any of thoſe 
caſes, to interpoſc in behalf of its members. Though ſome inconveniences 
ſhould reſult from the obſervance of this maxim; that would not be fuf- 
ficient, without other authority, to aboliſh a principle eſtabliſhed by unin- 
terrupted precedent, and founded on the tacit conſent of the whole legiſla- 
ture. But what are the incoveniences ſo much dreaded ? The king, on 
pretence of treaſon, may ſeize any members of the oppoſite faction, and, 
for a time, gain to his partizans the majority of voices. But if he ſeize 


only a few; will he not loſe more friends, by ſuch a groſs artiſice, than he 


confines enemies? If he ſeize a great number; is not this expedient, force, 
open and barefaced ? And what remedy, at all times, againſt ſuch force, 
but to oppoſe to it a force, which is ſuperior? Even allowing that the 
king intended to employ violence, not authority, for ſeizing the mem- 
bers; though at that time, and ever afterwards, he poſitively aſſerted the 
contrary ; yet will his conduct admit of excuſe. That the hall, where the 
parliament aſſembles, is an inviolable ſanctuary, was never yet pretended. 
And if the commons complain of the affront offered them, by an attempt 
to arreſt their members in their very preſence ; the blame mult lie entirely 
on themſclves, who had formerly refuſed compliance with the king's meſ- 
ſage, when he peaceably demanded theſe members. The ſovereign is the 
great executor of the laws; and his preſence was here legally employed, 
both in order to prevent oppoſition, and to protect the houſe againſt thoſe 
inſults which their diſobedience had ſo well merited. 


CnarLEs knew to how little purpoſe he ſhould urge theſe reaſons 3. 
gainſt the preſent fury of the commons. He propoſed, therefore, by a 
meſſage, that they would agree upon a legal method, by which he might 
carry on his proſecution againſt the members, leſt farther miſunderſtand» 
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ings happen with regard to privilege. They deſired him to lay the 
grounds of accuſation before the houſe; and pretended that they mult 
firſt judge, whether it were proper to give uptheir members to a legal trial, 
The king then informed them, that he would wave, for the preſent, all 
proſecution : By ſucceſſive meſſages, he afterwards offered a pardon to 
the members; offered to concur in any law that ſhould acquit or ſecure 
them, offered any reparation to the houſe for the breach of privilege, of 
which, he acknowledged, they had reaſon to complain dv. They were re- 
ſolved to accept of no ſatisfaction, unleſs he would diſcover his adviſers in 
that illegal meaſure : A condition, to which, they knew, that, without 
rendering himſelf for ever vile and contemptible, he could not poſſibly ſub- 
mit. Meanwhile, they continued to thunder againſt the violation of par- 
liamentary privileges, and, by their violent outcries, to inflame the whole 
nation. The ſecret reaſon of their diſpleaſure, however obvious, they 
carefully concealed. "ln the king's accuſation of the members, they plainly 
{aw his judgment of the late parliamentary proceedings; and every adherent 
of the ruling faction dreaded the ſame fate, ſhould royal authority be re- 
eſtabliſhed in its ancient luſtre. By the moſt unhappy conduct, Charles, 
while he extremely augmented, in his opponents, the will, had alſo en- 
creaſed the ability, of burting him. 


Taz more to excite the people, whoſe diſpoſitions were already very 
ſeditious, the expedient of petitioning was renewed. A. petition from the 
county of Buckingham was preſented to the houſe by fix thouſand ſubſcri- 
bers who promiſed to live and die in defence of the privileges of parlia- 
ment . The city of London, the county of Eſſex, that of Hertford, 
durrey, Berks, imitated the example. A petition from the apprentices 
vas graciouſly received 4. Nay, one was encouraged from the porters ; 
whoſe numbers amounted, as they ſaid, to fifteen thouſand e. The ad- 
dreſs of that great body contained the ſame articles with all the others ; 
the privileges of parliament, the danger of religion, the rebellion of Ire- 
and, the decay of trade, The porters farther deſired, that juſtice might 
be done upon offenders, as the atrociouſneſs of their crimes had deſerved. 
And they added, That if ſuch remedies were any longer ſuſpended, they ſhould' 
le forced to extremities not fit to be named, and make good the Saying, ** That. 
* necellity has no law f.“ 


Axortarx' petition was preſented by ſeveral poor people, or beggars, in 
the name of many thouſands more; in which the petitioners Fpropoſed as 


iremedy for the public miſeries, That thoſe noble worthies of the houſe of 


U 2 
d Dugdale, p. 84. Ruſhworth, vol, v. p. 484. 488. 492, &e. © Ruſhworth, 
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peers, who concur with the happy votes of the commens, may ſeparate themſelves 


from the reſt, and fit and vote as one intire body, The commons gave thanks 


for this petition 5. 


Tux very women were ſeized with the ſame rage. A brewer's wife, 
followed by many thouſands of her ſex, brought a petition to the houſe ; 
n which the petitioners expreſſed their terror of the papiſts and prelates, 
and their dread of like maſſacres, rapes, and outrages, with thoſe which 
had been committed upon their ſex in Ireland. They had been neceſſitat- 
ed, they ſaid, to imitate the example of the woman of Tekoah : And they 
claimed equal right with the men, of declaring, by petition, their ſenſe of 
the public cauſe ; becauſe Chriſt had purchaſed them at as dear a rate, and 
in the free enjoyment of Chriſt conſiſts equally the happineſs of both ſexes, 
Pym came to the door of the houſe ; and, having told the female zealots, 
that their petition was thankfully accepted, and was preſented in a ſeaſon- 
able time, he begged that their prayers for the ſucceſs of the commons 
might follow their petition. Such low arts of popularity were affected 
And by ſuch illiberal cant were the unhappy people incited to civil diſcord 
and convulſions ! 


Ix the mean time, not only all petitions which favoured the church or 
monarchy, from whatever hand they came, were diſcouraged ; but the 
petitioners were ſent for, impriſoned, and proſecuted as delinquents : And 
this unequal conduct was openly avowed and juſtified. Whoever deſire 
a change, it was ſaid, mult expreſs their ſentiments ; for how, otherwiſe, 
ſhall they be known ? But thoſe who favour the eſtabliſhed government in 
church or ſtate, ſhould not petition ; becauſe they already enjoy what they 
wiſh for h. 


Ta king had poſſeſſed a great party in the lower houſe, as appeared in 
the vote for the remonſtrance; and this party, had every new cauſe of dil- 
guſt been carefully avoided, would ſoon have become the majority ; from 
the odium attending the violent meaſures, embracedby the popular leaders, 
A great majority he always poſſeſſed in the houſe of peers, even after the 
biſhops were confined or chaſed away ; and this majority could not have 
been- overcome, but by outrages, which, in the end, would have drawn 
diſgrace and ruin on thoſe who incited them. By the preſent fury of the 
people, as by an inundation, were all theſe obſtacles ſwept away, and every 
rampart of royal authority laid level with the ground. The victory was 
purſued with impetuoſity by the ſagacious commons, who knew the im- 
portance of a favourable moment in all popular commotions. The terror 


of their authority they extended over the whole nation; and all oppoſition, 


5 Clarendon, vol. i'. p. 413. n Idem, ibid. p. 449+ 
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and even all blame vented in private converſation, were treated as the moſt 
atrocious crimes, by theſe ſevere inquifitors. Scarcely was it permitted 
to find fault with the conduct of any particular member, if he made a fi- 
gure in the bonſe ; and refleQions, thrown out on Pym, were at this time 
treated as breaches of privilege. The populace without doors were ready 
to execute, from the leaſt hint, the will of their leaders ; nor was it ſafe 
for any member to approach either houſe, who pretended to controul or 
oppoſe the general torrent. After ſo undiſguiſed a manner was this viol- 
ence conducted, that Hollis, in a ſpeech to the peers, deſired to know the 
names of {uch members as ſhould vote contrary to the ſentiments of the 
commons !: And Pym ſaid to the lower houſe, that the people mult not 
be reſtrained in the expreſſions of their juſt deſires k. 


Br the flight, or terror, or deſpondency of the king's party, an undiſ- 
puted majority remained every-where to their opponents ; and the- bills 
ſent up by the commons, which had hitherto ſtopped with the peers, and 
would certainly have been rejected, now paſſed, and were preſented for the 


royal aſſent. Theſe were, the preſſing bill with its preamble, and the bill 


againſt the votes of the biſhops in parliament. The king's authority was 
at that time reduced to the loweſt ebb, The queen too, being ſecretly 
threatened with an impeachment, and finding no reſource in her huſband's 
protection, was preparing to retire into Holland. The rage of the people 
was, on account of her religion, as well as her ſpirit and activity, univer- 
ally levelled againſt her. Uſage, the moſt contumelious, ſhe had hitherto 
borne with filent indignation. The commons, in their fury againſt prieſts, 
lad ſeized her very conſeſſor; nor would they releaſe him upon her repeat- 
ed applications. Even a viſit of the prince to his mother had been openly 
complained of, and remonſtrances againſt it had been preſented to her l. 
Apprehenſive of attacks ſtill more violent, ſhe was defirous of facilitating 
ber eſcape : and ſhe prevailed with the king to paſs theſe bills, in hopes of 
appeaſing, for a time, the rage of the multitude m. 


Tuxsz new concefſions, however important, the king immediately found 
to have no other effect, than had all the preceding ones: They were made 
he foundation of demands ſtill more exorbitant. From the facility of his 
diſpoſition, from the weakneſs of his ſituation, the commons believed, that 
be could now refuſe them nothing. And they regarded the leaſt moment 
of relaxation, in their invaſion of royal authority, as highly impolitic, dur- 
ing the uninterrupted torrent of their ſucceſſes. The very moment they 
were informed of theſe laſt acquiſitions, they affronted the queen, by open- 
ing ſome intercepted letters written to her by lord Digby : They carried 
up an impeachment agaialt Herbert, attorney-general, for obeying his 
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maſter's commands in accuſing their members a. And they proſecuted, 
with freſh vigour, their plan of the militia, on which they reſted all future 
hopes of an uncontrouled authority. 


THz commons were ſenſible, that monarchical government, which, dur- 
ing ſo many ages, had been eſtabliſhed in England, would ſoon regain ſome 
degree of its former dignity, after the preſent tempeſt was overblown; nor 
would all their new-invented limitations be able totally to ſuppreſs an 
authority, to which the nation had ever been accuſtomed. The {word 
alone, to which all human ordinances muſt ſubmit, could guard their ac- 
quired power, and fully enſure to them perſonal ſafety againſt the riſing 
indignation of their ſovereign. This point, therefore, became, the chief 
object of their aims. A large magazine of arms being placed in the town 
of Hull, they diſpatched thither Sir John Hotham, a gentleman of con- 
ſiderable fortune in the neighbourhood, and of an ancient family; and they 
gave him the authority of governor. They ſent orders to Goring, go- 
vernor of Portſmouth, to obey no commands but ſuch as he ſhould receive 
from the parliament. Not content with having obliged the king to diſplace 
Lunsford, whom he had appointed governor of the Tower, they never 
ceaſed ſoliciting him, till he had alſo diſplaced Sir John Biron, a man of 
unexceptionable character, and had beſtowed that command on Sir John 
Conyers, in whom alone, they ſaid, they could repoſe confidence. After 
making a fruitleſs attempt, in which the peers refuſed their concurrence, to 
give public warning, that the people ſhould put themſelves in a poſture 
of defence against the enterprizes of papiſis and other ill-afjeted perſons , 
they now reſolved, by a bold and deciſive stroke, to ſeize at once the whole 
power of the ſword, and to confer it entirely on their own creatures and 
adhercnts. 


THE ſevere votes paſſed in the beginning of this parliament, againſt 
lievtenants and their deputies, for exerciſing powers aſſumed by all their 
predeceſſors, had totally diſarmed the crown, and had not left 10 any ma- 
giſtrate military authority, ſufficient for the defence and ſecurity of the na- 
tion. To remedy this inconvenience now appeared neceſſary. A bill was 
introduced and paſſed the two houſes, which reſtored to licutenants and de- 
puties the ſame powers of which the votes of the commons had bereaved 
them; but at the ſame time the names of all the licutenants were inſerted 
in the bill, and theſe conſiſted entirely of men, in whom the parliament 
could confide. And for their conduct, they were accountable, by the ex- 
preſs terms of the bill, not to the king, but to the parliament. 


Tus policy purſued by the commons, and which had hitherto ſucceeded 


n Ruſh. voi. v. p. 489, Clarendon, vol, ii. p. 385. © Rub. vol. v. r. 459. 
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to admiration, was, to a{toniſh the king by the boldneſs of their enterpri- 
xes, to intermingle no ſweetneſs with their ſeverity, to employ expreſſions 
leſs violent than their pretenſions, and to make him ſenſible in what little 
eſtimation they held both his perſon and his dignity. To a bill fo deſtruc- 
tive of royal authority, they prefixed, with an infolence ſeemingly wanton, 
a preamble equally diſhonourable to the perſonal character of the king. 
Theſe are the words: Whereas there has been of late a moſt dangerous 
and deſperate deſign upon the houſe of commons, which we have juſt cauſe 
« to believe an effect of the bloody counſels of papiſts and other ill- affec- 
« ted perſons, who have alrcady raiſed a rebellion in the kingdom of Ireland, 
© And whereas, by reaſon of many diſcoveries, we cannot but fear they 
« will proceed, not only to ſtir up the like rebellions and inſurrections in 
« this kingdom of England ; but alſo to back them with forces from a- 
« broad, &c 4.“ 


Heat Charles firſt veotured to put a ſtop to his conceſſions ; and that 
not by a refudal, but a delay. When this demand was made; a demand 
which, if granted, the commons juſtly regarded as the laſt they ſhould e- 
ver have occaſion to make; he was at Dover, attending the queen and 
the princeſs of Orange, in their embarkation. He replied, that he had 
not now leiſure to confider a matter of ſo great importance, and muit there- 
fore reſpite his anſwer till kis return . The parliament inſtantly diſpatch- 
ed another meſſage to him, with ſolicitations ſtill more importu- 
nate. They expreſſed their great grief on account of his majeſ- = 
ty's anſwer to their juſt and neceſſary petition. They repre- 
ſented, that any delay, during dangers and diſtractions ſo great and preſ- 
ling, was not leſs unſatisfactory and deſtructive than an abſolute denial, 
They inſiſted, that it was their duty to ſee put in execution a meaſure ſo 
neceſſary for public ſafety. And they affirmed, that the peo- 
ple, in many counties, had applied to them for that purpoſe, 
and, in ſome places, were, of themſelves, and by their own authority, pro- 
nding againſt thoſe urgent dangers with which they were threatened 5. 


23th F-be 


Eve aſter this inſolence, the king durſt aot veature upon a flat denial. 
Beſides excepting to the preamble, which threw ſuch diſhonour upon him, 
and proteſting the innocence of his intentions when he entered the houſe of 
commons; he only deſired that the military authority, if it were defective, 
ſhould firſt be conferred upon the crown ; and he promiſed to beſtow com- 
miſſions, but ſuch as ſhould be revocable at pteaſure, on the ſame perſons 
whom the parliament had named in the bill t. By a former meſſage he 
bad expreſſed his wiſhes, that they would lay beſore him, in one view, all 

U 4 
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the conceſſions which they deemed requiſite for the ſettlement of the na. 


tion. They pretended that they were expoſed to perils ſo dreadful and 
imminent, that they had not leiſure for ſuch a work u. The expedient 
propoſed by the king ſeemed a ſufficient remedy during this emergence; 
and yet maintained the prerogatives of the crown entire and unbroken, 


Bur the intentions of the commons were wide of this pur. 
_— poſe, and their panics could be, cured by one remedy alone, 
| They inſtantly replied, that the dangers and diſtempers of the 
nation were ſuch as could endure no longer delay , and, unleſs the king 
ſpeedily complied with their demands, they ſhould be conſtrained, for the 
ſafety of prince and people, to diſpoſe of the militia by the authority of 
both houſes, and were reſolved to do it accordingly. They aſſerted, that 
thoſe parts of the kingdom which had, from their own authority put 
themſelves in a poſture of defence during theſe prevailing fears and jealou- 
ſies, had acted ſuitably to the declarations and directions of both houſes, 
and conformably to the laws of the kingdom. And while they thus me. 
naced the king with their power, they invited him to fix his reſidence at 
London, where they knew he would be entirely at mercy v. 


« I am ſo much amazed at this meſſage,” ſaid the king in his prompt 
reply, that I know not what to anſwer. You ſpeak of jealouſies and 


« fears! Lay your hands on your hearts. and aſk yourſelves, whether I 


may not likewiſe be diſturbed with fears and jealouſies: And if ſo, I af. 
« ſure you that this meſſage has nothing leſſened them. 

« As to the militia, I thought ſo much of it before I gave that anſwer, 
« and am ſo much aſſured that the anſwer is agreeable to what in juſtice 
or reaſon you can aſk, or I in honour grant, that 1 ſhall not alter it in 
« any point. | + | 

Fox my reſidence near you, I wiſh it might be ſafe and honourable, 
&« and that I had no cauſe to abſent myſclf from Whitehall: Aſk your- 
« ſelves whether 1 have not *. 


% Wrar would you have? Have I violated your laws? Have! denied 


C to paſs any bill for the eaſe and ſecurity of my ſubjects? I do not alk 
what you have done for me. 

„% Havk any of my people been tranſported with fears and apprehen- 
*«fons ? 1 offer as free and general a pardon as yourſelves can deviſe. All 
this conſidered, there 1s a judgement of heaven upon this nation, if theſe 


« diſtractions continue. 


« Gop ſo deal with me and mine as all my thoughts and intentions are 


v Ruſh. vol. i. p. 516, 517+ ® Ibid, part iii. vol. i. chap. iv. Pp. $23- 
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« upright for the maintenance of the true proteſtant profeſſion, and for 
« the obſervance and preſervation of the laws; and 1 hope God will bleſs 
« and aſſiſt thoſe laws for my preſervation ).“ 


No ſooner did the commons deſpair of obtaining the king's conſent to 
their bill, than they inſtantly voted, that thoſe who adviſed his majeſty's 
anſwer were enemies to the ſtate, and miſchievous projectors againſt the 
fafety of the nation ; that this denial is of ſuch dangerous conſequence, 
that if his majeſty perſiſt in 1t, it will hazard the peace and tranquillity of 
all his kingdoms, unleſs ſome ſpeedy remedy be applied by the wiſdom 
and authority of both houſes; and that ſuch of the ſubjects as have put 
themſelves in a poſture of defence againit the common danger, have done 
nothing but what is juſtifiable, and approved by the houſe *. 


List the people might be averſe to the ſeconding of all theſe uſurpations, 
they were plied anew with rumours of danger, with the terrors of invaſion, 
with the dread of Engliſh and Iriſh papiſts; and the moſt unaccountable 
panics were ſpread throughout the nation, Lord Digby having entered 
Kingſton in a coach and fix, attended by a few livery ſervants, the intelli- 
gence was conveyed to London ; and it was immediately voted, that he 
had appeared in a hoſtile manner, to the terror and affright of his majeſty's / 
ſubjects, and had levied war againſt the king and kingdom. Petitions 
from all quarters loudly demanded of the parliament to put the nation in 
a poſture of defence : and the county of Stafford, in particular, expreſſed 
ſuch dread of an inſurrection among the papiſts, that very man, they ſaid, 
was conſtrained to ſtand upon his guard, not even dafing to go to church 
unarmed b. 


Tuar the ſame violence by which he had ſo - long been oppreſſed, 
might not ſtill reach him, and extort his conſent to the militia bill, 
C harles had reſolved to remove farther from London : And accordingly 
taking the prince of Wales and the duke of York along with 1608 
him, he arrived, by ſlow journies at York, which he deter- King arrives 
mined for ſome time to make the place of his reſidence. The SOT 
diſtant parts of the kingdom, being removed from that furious vortex of 
new principles and opinions which had tranſported the capital, ſtill retain- 
ed a ſincere regard for the church and monarchy ; and the king here 
found marks of attachment beyond what he had before expected ©. From 
all quarters of England, the prime nobility and gentry either perſonally, 
or by meſſages and letters, expreſſed their duty towards him; and 
exhorted him to ſave himſelf and them from that ignominious ſlavery with 


Z Ibid, part. iii. vol. i. chap. iv. p. 524. 
» Dugdale, p. 89. 


Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 532. 
a Clarendon. Ruſh, part. iii. vol. i, chap. ii. P. 495» 
© Warwic p. 203. 
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which they were threatened, The ſmall interval of time which had paſ. 
ſed fince the fatal accuſation of the members, had been ſufficient to open 
the eyes of many, and to recover them from the aſtoniſhment with which, 
at firſt they had been ſeized. One raſh and paſſionate attempt of the king” 
ſeemed but a ſmall counterbalance to ſo many acts of delib-rate violence 
which had been offcred to him and every branch of the legislature : And, 
however ſweet the ſound of liberty, many reſolved to adhere to that mo- 
derate freedom tranſmitted them from their anceſtors, and now better ſe. 
cured by ſuch important conceſſions ; rather than by engaging in a giddy 
ſearch after more independence, run a manifeſt riſk, either of incurring a 
cruel ſubjection, or abandoning all law and order. 


CHarLEs, finding himſelf ſupported by a conſiderable party in the 
kingdom, began to ſpeak in a firmer tone, and to retort the accuſations 
of the commons with a vigour which he had not before exerted, Notwith- 
ſtanding their remonſtrances, and menaces, and inſiilts, he ſtill perſiſted 
in refuſing their bill; and they proceeded to frame an ordinance, inwhich 
by the authority of the two houſes, without the king's conſent, they nam- 
ed licutenants for all the counties, and conferred on them the command of 
the whole military force, of all the guards, garriſons, and forts of the king- 
dom. He iſſued proclamations againſt this manifeſt uſurpation ; and, as 
he profeſſed a reſolution ſtrictly to obſerve the law himſclf, ſo was he 
determined, he ſaid, to oblige every other perſon to pay it a like obe- 
dience. The name of the king was ſo eſſential to all laws, and fo familiar 
in all acts of executive authority, that the parliament was afraid, had 
they totally omitted it, that the innovation would be too ſenſible to the 
people. In all commands, therefore, which they conferred, they bound the 
perſons to obey the orders of his majeſty, ſignified by both houſes of par- 
liament. And, inventing a diſtin&ion, hitherto unheard of, between the 
office and the perſon of the king; thoſe very forces which they employ- 
ed againſt him, they levied in his name and by his authority d. 


Ir is remarkable how much the topics of argument were now reverſed 
between the parties. The king, while he acknowledged his former error, 
of employing a plea of neceſſit y, in order to infringe the laws and conſli- 
tution, warned the parliament not to imitate an example on which they 
threw ſuch violent blame; and the parliament, while they clothed their 
perſonal fears or ambition under the appearance of national and imminent 
danger, made unknowingly an apology for the moſt exceptionable part of 
the king's gonduct. That the liberties of the people were no longer ex- 
poſed to any peril from royal authority, ſo narrowly circumſcribed, fo ex- 
actly defined, ſo much unſupported by revenue and by military power, 


« Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 526. 
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might be maintained upon very plauſible topics: But that the danger, 
allowing it to have any exiſtence, was not of that kind; great, urgent, 
inevitable; which diſſolves all law, and levels all limitations, ſeems ap- 
parent from the ſimpleſt view of theſe tranſactions. So obvious indeed 
was the king's prelent inability to invade the conſtitution, that the fears 
and jealouſies which operated on the people, and puſhed them ſo furiouſly 
to arms, were undoubtedly not of a civil, but of a teligious nature. The 
diſtempered imaginations of men were agitated with a continual dread of 
popery, with a horror againſt prelacy, with an tntipathy to ceremonies 
and the liturgy, and with a violent affection for whatever was moſt oppo- 
ſite to theſe objects of averſion, The fanatical ſpirit let looſe, confound- 
ed all regard to eaſe, ſafety, intereſt ; and diſſolved every moral and civil 
obligation ©, 

Eacn party was now willing to throw on its antagoniſt the odium of 
commencing a civil war; but both of them prepared for an event which 
they deemed inevitable, To gain the people's favour and good opinion. 
was the chief point on both tides. Never was there a people leſs corrupt- 
ed by vice, and more actuated by · principle than the Engliſh during that 
period: Never were there individuals who poſſeſſed more capacity, more 
courage, more public ſpirit, more diſintereſted zeal. The infuſion of one 
ingredient, in too large a proportion, had corruptcd all theſe noble prin- 
ciples, and converted them into the moſt virulent poiſon. To determine 
his choice in the approaching conteſts, every man hearkened with avidity 
to the reaſons propoſcd on both ſides. "The war of the pen preceded 
that of the ſword, and daily ſharpened the humours of the oppoſite pur- 
ties, Beſides private adventurers without number, the king, and parlia- 
ment themſclves carried on the controverſy, by meſſages, remonſtrances, 
and declarations ; where the nation was really the party to whom all ar- 
guments were addreſſed. Charles had here a double adrantage. Not only 
his cauſe was more favourable, as ſupporting the ancient government in 
church and ſtate againſt the molt illegal pretenfions : It was alſo defend- 
ed with more art and eloquence. Lord Falkland had accepted the office 
of ſecretary ; a man who aderned the pureſt virtue with the richeſt gifts 
of nature, and the moſt valuable acquiſitions of learning. By him, aſſiſt- 
ed by the king himſelf, were the memorials of the royal party chiefly 
compoled, So ſenſible was Charles of his ſuperiority in this parti- 
qular, that he took care to diſperſe every-where the papers of the 
parliament together with his own, that the people might be the more 
enabled by compariſon, to ſorm a judgment between them: The par- 
lament, while they diſtributed copies of their own, were anxious to ſup- 
preſs all the king's compoſitions 7. 


© 5ce note [DD at the end ofthe volume. f Ruſhworth, vol. v, p 751. 
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To clear up the principles of the conſtitution, to mark the boundarig 
of the powers entruſted by law to the ſeveral members, to ſhow what 
great improvements the whole political ſyſtem had received from the 
king's late conceſſions, to demonſtrate his entire confidence in his people, 
and his reliance on their affections, to point out the ungrateful returns 
which had been made him, and the enormous encroachments, inſults, and 
indignities, to which he had been expoſed ; theſe were the topics which, 
with ſo much juſtneſs of reaſoning and propriety of expreſſion, were inſiſt. 
ed on in the king's declarations and remonſtrances 5. 


TaovGH theſe writings were of conſequence, and tended much to re. 
concile the nation to Charles, it was evident that they would not be deci. 
five, and that keener weapons muſt determine the controverſy. To the 
ordinance of the parliament concerning the militia, the king oppoſed 
his commiſſions of array, The counties obeyed the one or the other, ac. 
cording as they ſtood affected. "And in many counties, where the people 
were divided, mobbiſh combats and ſkirmiſhes enſued b. The parlia- 
ment, on this occaſion, went ſo far as to vote, That when the lords and 
* commons in parliament, whic1 is the ſupreme court of judicature, ſhall 
% declare what the law of the land is, to have this not only queſtioned, 
c but contradicted, is a high breach of their privileges i.“ This was a 
plain aſſuming of the whole legiſlative authority, and exerting it in the 
most material article, the government of the militia, Upon the ſame 
principles, they pretended, by a verbal criticiſm on the tenſe of a Latin 
verb, to raviſh from the king his negative voice in the legiſlature k. 


Tat magazine of Hull contained the arms of all the forces levied againft 
the Scots ; and Sir John Hotham, the governor, though he had accepted 
of a commiſſion from the parliament, was not thought to be much diſat- 
fected to the church and monarchy. Charles therefore entertained hopes, 
that, if he preſented himſelf at Hull before the commencement of hoſtili- 
tics, Hotham, overawed by his preſence, would admit him with his retinue 
after which he might eaſily render himſelf maſter of the place. But the 
governor was on his guard. He ſhut the gates, and refuſed to receive the 
king, who deſired leave to enter with twenty perſons only. Charles im- 
mediately proclaimed him traitor, and complained to the parliament of his 
diſobedience. The parliament avowed and juſtified the action !. 


s See note [EE] at the end of the volume. k May, book ii. p. 99, Ruſh- 
wortn, vol, v. p. 534. 

k The king, by his coronation oath, promiſes that he would maintain the laws and 

cuſtoms which the people had choſen, guas vulgus Aer: The parliament pretended 


that e erit meant foall cbuyſe ; and conſequently, that the king had no right to reſuls any 


bills chat ſhould be preſented him. Sce Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 580. 
| Whitlocke, p. 55. Ruſh worth, vol. v. p. 565, Kc. May, book ii. p. 51. 
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Taz county of York levied a guard for the king of 600 

men: For the kings of England had hitherto lived among ES 
their ſubjects like fathers among their children, and had de. tions. 
rived all their ſecurity from the digaity of their character, and from the 
protection of the laws. The two houſes, thougb they had already levied 
a guard for themſelves ; had attempted to ſeize all the military power, 
all the navy, and all the forts of the kingdom ; and had openly employed 
their authority in every kind of warlike preparations : Yet immediately 
voted, © That the king, ſeduced by wicked counſel, intended zo make 
« war againſt his parliament, who, in all their conſultations and actions, 


had propoſed no other end, but the care of his kingdoms, and the perfor- 


« mance of all duty and loyalty to his perſon : that this attempt was a 
« breach of the truth repoſed in him by his people, contrary to his oath, 
« and tending to a diſſolution of the government: and that whoever 
« ſhould aſſiſt him in ſuch a war, were traitors by the fundamental laws 
« of the kingdom ®, 


Tus armies, which had been every-where raiſed on pretence of the ſervice 
in Ireland, were henceforth more openly inliſted by the parliament for 
their own purpoſes and the command of them was given to the earl of 
Eſſex. In London no leſs than four thouſand men inliſted in one day l. 
And the parliament voted a declaration, which they required every member 
to ſuſcribe, that they would live and die with their general, 


Tas iſſued orders for bringing in loans of money and 
plate, in order to maintain forces which ſhould defend the 
king and both houſes of parliament : For this ſtile they {till preſerved. 
Within ten days, vaſt quantities of plate were brought to their treaſurers, 
Hardly were there men enow to reccive it, or room ſufficient to ſtow it: 
And many, with regret, were obliged to carry back their offerings, and 
wait till the treaſurers could find leiſure to receive them. Such zeal an- 
imated the pious partizans of the parliament, eſpecially in the city! The 
women gave up all the plate and ornaments of their houſes, and even their 
filver thimbles and bodkins, in order to ſupport the good cauſe againſt the 
malignants o. 


16th June 


Meaxwulls the ſplendor of the nobility, wich which the king was en- 
viroaed, much eclipſed the appearance at Weſtminſter. Lord-keeper Lit- 
tleton, after ſending the great ſeal before him, had fled to York. Above 
forty peers of the firſt rank attended the king? ; whilſt the houſe of lords 


ſeldom conſiſted of more than fixteen members. Near the moiety too of 


" Whitlocke, p. 57. Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 717. Dugdale, p. 93. May, book ii. p. 54. 
® Vicar's God in the Mount. 
May, book ii. p. 59. 


® Whitlocke, p. 58. Dugdale, p. 96. 99. 
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the lower houſe abſented themſelves from counſels, which they deemed ſo 
full of danger. The commons ſent up an impeach ment againſt nine peers, 
for deſerting their duty in parliament. Their own members alſo, who 
ſhould return to them, they voted not to admit, till ſatisfied concerning the 
reaſon of their abſence. 


CrarLEes made a declaration to the peers, who attended him, that he 
expected from them no obedience to any commands which were not war. 
ranted by the laws of the land. The peers anſwered this declaration by 
a protelt, in which they declared their reſolution to obey no commands but 
ſuch as were warranted by that authority d. By theſe deliberate engage- 
ments, ſo worthy of an Engliſh prince and Engliſh nobility, they meant to 
confound the furious and tumultuary reſolutions taken by the parliament, 


Tax queen, diſpoſing of the crown-jewels in Holland, had been enabled 
to purchaſe a cargo of arms and ammunition. Part of theſe, after eſcap- 
ing many perils, arrived ſafely to the king. His preparations were not 
near ſo forward as thoſe of the parliament. In order to remove all jealou- 
ſy, be had reſolved, that their uſurpations and illegal pretenſions ſhould be 
apparent to the whole world, and thought, that, to recover the confidence 
of the people, was a point much more matcrial to his intereſt, than the col- 
lecting of any magazines, ſtores or armies, which might breed apprehen- 
ſions of violent or illegal counſels. But the urgent neceſſity of his fituation 
no longer admitted of delay. He now prepared himſelf for defence. With 
a ſpirit, activity, and addreſs, which neither the one party apprebended, 
nor the other expected, he employed all the advantages which remained 
to him, and rouſed up his adherents to arms. The reſources of this 


prince's genius enereaſed in proportion to his difficulties ; and he never ap- 


peared greater than when plunged into the deepeſt perils and diſtreſſes. 
From the mixed character, indeed, of Charles, aroſe in part the misſor- 
tunes, in which England was at this time involved. His political errors, 
or rather weakneſſes, had raiſed him inveterate enemies ; His eminent 
moral virtues had procured him zealous partizans: And between the 
hatred of the one, and the affections of the other, was the nation agitated 
with the moſt viclent convulſions. 


Tnar the king might deſpair of all compoſition, the parliament ſent him 
the conditions, on which they were willing to come to an agreement. 
Their demands, contained in nineteen propoſitions, amounted to a tctal 
abolition of monarchical authority. They required, that no man ſhould 
remain in the eouncil, who was not agreeable to parliament : that no 


deed of the king's ſhould have validity, unleſs it paſſed the council, and 


* Ruſhworth, vol. v. P. 626, 627. May, book, i. p 86. Warwick, p. 210, 
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was atteſted under their hand; that all the officers of ſtate and principal 


judges ſhould be choſen with conſent of parliament, and enjoy their offices 


for life, that none of the royal family ſhould marry without conſent of par- 
lament or council; that the laws ſhould be executed againſt catholics ; 
that the votes of popiſh lords ſhould be excluded; that the reformation of 
the liturgy and church-government ſhould have place, according to advice 
of parliament ; that the ordinance, with regard to the militia, be ſubmit- 
ted to; that the juſtice of parliament paſs upon all delinquents ; that a ge- 
neral pardon be granted, with ſuch exceptions as ſhould be adviſed by par- 
liament 3 that the forts and caſtles be diſpoſed of by conſent of parlia- 
ment; and that no peer be made but with conſent of both houſes *, 


« SHoULD I grant theſe demands, *” ſaid the king in reply, I may 
« he waited on barcheaded ; I may have my hand kiſſed; the title of 
« Majeſty may be continued to me; and The ling's authority, fignified by 
« both houſes, may {till be the ſtile of your commands; I may have ſwords 
and maces carried before me, and pleaſe myſelf with the ſight of a crown 
and ſceptre (though even theſe twigs would not long flouriſh, when 
the ſtock upon which they grew was dead): But as to true and real 
« power, I ſhould remain but the outſide, but the picture, but the ſign of 
«a king . War on any terms was eſteemed, by the king and all his 
eounſellors, preferable to ſo ignominious a peace. Charles accordingly 
reſolved to ſupport his authority by arms. * His towns,” he ſaid, were 
taken from him, his ſhips, his arms, his money; but there ſtill remained 
to him a good cauſe, and the hearts of his loyal ſubjects, which, with 
God's bleſſing, he doubted not, would recover all the reſt.” Collecting 
therefore ſome forces, he advanced ſouthwards ; and at Notting- 1642. 
bam he erected his royal ſtandard, the open ſignal of diſcord 25th. Aug. 
ard civil war throughout the kingdom. 


" Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 722. May, bock ii p. 44. " Rultworth, vol. v. p. 
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CHAP. LVI. 


State of parties — Battle of Edgehill— 


Negociation at Oxford Vifories of the royaliſls in the weſt -—= Bat- 
tle of Stratton Of Lanſdown Of Roundway down——=Death of 


Hambden Briſtol taken Sizge of Glouceſter Batite of Newbury 
Actions in the north of England —— Solemn league and covenant —= 
Arming of the Scots ——State of Ireland. 


HEN two names, ſo ſacred in the Engliſh conſtitu- 

1642. tion as thoſe of x and PARLIAaMEnNT, were placed 

Commence- iu oppoſition ; no wonder the people were divided in their 
ment of the , , X . . a 

yy = Whoug choice, and were agitated with the molt violent animoſities 


and factions. 


Tas nobility, and more conſiderable gentry, dreading a total confuſion 
of rank from the fury of the populace, inliſted themſelves in defence of the 
monarch, from whom they received, and to whom they communicaced 

their luſtre. Animated with the ſpirit of loyalty, derived 
State of par- from their anceſtors, they adhered to the ancient principles 
8252 of the conſtitution, fand valued themſelves on exerting the 
maxims, as well as inheriting the poſſeſſions, of the old Engliſh families, 
And while they paſſed their time moſtly at their country-ſeats, they were 
ſurpriſed to hear of opinions prevailing, with which they had ever been 
unacquainted, and which implied, not a limitation, but an abolition almoſt 
total, of monarchical authority. 4 


Tus cityof London, on the other hand, and moſt of the great corpora- 
tions, took part with the parliament, and adopted with zeal thoſe demo- 
cratical principles, on which the pretenſions of that aſſembly were found- 
ed. The government of cities, which even under abſolute monarchies, 
is commonly republican, inclined them to this party : The ſmall heredr 
tary influence, which can be retained over the induſtrious inhabitants of 
towns; the natural independence of citizens ; and the force of popular cur. 


rents over thoſe more numerous aſſociations of mankind ; all theſe cauſes 


gave, there, àuthority to the new principles propagated throughout the 
nation. Many families too, which had already been enriched by com- 
merce, ſaw with indignation, that, notwithſlanding their opulence, they 
could not raiſe themſelves to a level with the ancient gentry ; They there. 
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fore adhered to a power, by whoſe ſucceſs they hoped to acquire rank 
and conſideration * And the new ſplendor and glory of the Dutch com- 
monwealth, where liberty ſo happily ſupported induſtry, made the com- 
mercial part of the nation defire to ſee a like form of government eſtabliſh- 


ed in England. 


Tut genius of the two religions, ſo cloſely at this time interwoven with 
politics, correſponded exactly to theſe diviſions. The preſbyterian religion 
was new, republican, and ſuited to the genius of the populace : The other 
had an air of greater ſhow and ornament, was eſtabliſhed on ancient autho: 
rity, and bore an affinity to the kingly and ariſtocratical parts of the con- 
ſtitution. The devotees of preſbytery became of courſe zealous partizans 
of the parliament ; The friends of the epiſcopal church valued themſelves 
on defending the rights of monarchy. 


Sons men alſo there were of liberal education, who, being either care- 
leſs or ignorant of thoſe diſputes, bandied about by the clergy of both 
ſides, aſpired to nothing but an eaſy enjoyment of life, amidſt the jovial 
entertainment and ſocial intercourſe of their Companions. All theſe flock- 


eld to the king's ſtandard, where they breathed a freer air, and were exempt- 


ed from that rigid preciſeneſs and melancholy auſterity, which reigned 
among the parliamentary party. 


Never was a quarrel more unequal than ſeemed at firſt that between 
the contending parties: Almoſt every advantage lay againſt the royal 
cauſe, The king's revenue had been ſeized, from the beginning, by the 
parliament, who iſſued out to him, from time to time, ſmall ſums for his 
preſent ſubſiſtence ; and as ſoon as he withdrew to York, they totally 
ſtopped all payments. London and all the ſea- ports, except Newcaſtle, 
being in their hands, the cuſtoms yielded them a certain and conſiderable 
ſupply of money ; and all contributions, loans, and impoſitions, were more 
eaſily raiſed from the cities, which poſſeſſed the ready money, and where 
men lived under their inſpection, than they could be levied by the king 
in thoſe open countries, which, after ſome time, declared for him. 


Tus ſeamen naturally followed the diſpoſition of the ſea-ports, to which 
they belonged ; And the earl of Northumberland, lord admiral, having 
embraced the party of the parliament, had appointed at their deſire, the 
carl of Warwic to be his lieutenant ; who at once eſtabliſhed his authority 


in the fleet, and kept the entire dominion of the ſea in the hands of that 
allembly. 


ALL the magazines of arms and ammunition were from the firſt ſeized 


WY Ws nt; and their fleet intercepted the greater pagt of thoſe 
o IV X 


* Clarendon, vol, ijis p. 4. 
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which were ſent by | the queen from Holland. The king was obliged, in 
order to arm his followers, to borrow the weapons of the train-bands, un- 
der promiſe of reſtoring them as ſoon as peace ſhould be ſettled in the king- 
dom, 


Tux veneration for parliaments was at this time extreme throughout the 
nation v. The cuſtom of reviling thoſe aſſemblies for corruption, as it 
had no pretence, ſo was it unknown, during all former ages. Few or no in- 
ſtances of their encroaching ambition or ſelfiſh claims had hitherto been 
obſerved. Men confidered the houſe of commons in no other light than 
as the repreſentatives of the nation, whoſe intereſt was the ſame with that 
of the public, who were the eternal guardians of law and liberty, and whom 
no motive, but the neceſſary defence of the people, could ever engage in 
an oppoſition to the crown. The torrent, therefore, of general affeQion 
ran to the parliament. What is the great advantage of popularity, the 
privilege of affixing epithets fell of courſe to that party. The king's ad- 
herents were the Wicked and the Malignant : Their adverſaries were the 
Godly and the Wellaffefed. And as the force of the cities was more unit - 
ed than that of the country, and at once gave ſhelter and protection to the 
parliamentary party, who could eaſily ſuppreſs the royaliſts in their neigh- 
bourhood, almoſt the whole kingdom, at the commencement of the war, 
ſeemed to be in the hands of the parliament . 


Waar alone gave the king ſome compenſation for all the advantages 
poſſeſſed by his adverſaries, was the nature and qualities of his adherents, 
More bravery and activity were hoped for, from the generous ſpirit of the 
nobles and gentry, than from the baſe diſpoſition of the multitude. And 


as the men of eſtates, at their own expence, levied and armed their tenants, 


beſides an attachment to their maſters, greater force and courage were to 
be expected in theſe ruſtic troops, than in the vicious and enervated popu- 
lace of cities. 


Tus neighbouring ſtates of Europe, being engaged in violent wars, little 
intereſted themſelves in theſe civil commotions ; and this iſland enjoyed the 
ſingular advantage (for ſuch it ſurely was) of fighting out its own quar- 
rels without the interpoſition of foreigners. France, from policy, had 
fomented the firſt diſorders in Scotland; had ſent over arms to the Iriſh 
rebels; and continued to give countenance to the Engliſh parliament : 
Spain, from bigotry, furniſhed the Iriſh with ſome ſupplies of money and 
arms. The prince of Orange, cloſely allied to the crown, encouraged 
Engliſh officers, who ſerved in the Low Countries, to enliſt in the king's 
army : The Scottiſh officers, who had been formed in Germany, and in 
the late commotions, chiefly took part with the parliament. 

1 


v Walker, p. 336. * Warwick, p. 318. 
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Tus contempt entertained by the parliament for the king's party wag 
ſo great, that it was the chief cauſe of puſhing matters to ſuch extremities 
againſt him; and many believed that he never would attempt reſiſtance, 
but muſt ſoon yield to the pretenſions, however enormous, of the twa 
houſes. Even after his ſtandard was erected, men could not be brought 
to apprehend the danger of a civil war; nor was it imagined that he 
would have the imprudence to enrage his implacable enemies, and render 
his own condition more deſperate, by oppoſing a force which was ſo much 
ſuperior. The low condition in which he appeared at Nottingham con- 
firmed all theſe hopes. His artillery, though far from numerous, had been 
left at York, for want of horſes to tranſport it. Beſides the trained bands 
of the county, raiſed by Sir John Digby, the ſheriff, he had not gotten 
together above three hundred igfantry. His cavalry, in which conſiſted 
his chief ſtrength, exceeded not eight hundred, and were very ill provided 
with arms. The forces of the parliament lay at Northampton, within a 
few days march of him ; and confiſted of above fix thouſand men, well 
armed and well appointed. Had-theſe troops advanced upon him, they 
muſt ſoon have diſſipated the ſmall force which he had afſembled. By 
purſuing him in his retreat, they had ſo diſcredited his cauſe, and diſcou- 
raged his adherents, as to have for ever prevented his colleQing an army 
able to make head againſt them, But the earl of Eſſex, the parliamentary 
general, had not yer received any orders from his maſters * What ren- 
dered them ſo backward, after ſuch precipitate ſteps as they had formerly 
taken, is not eaſily explained. It is probable, that in the extreme diſtreſs 
of his party conſiſted the preſent ſafety of the king, The parliament hop- 
ed, that the royaliſts, ſenſible of their feeble condition, and convinced of 
their ſlender reſources, would diſperſe of themſelves, and leave their adver- 
ſaries a victory, ſo much the more complete and ſecure, as it would be 
gained without the appearance of force, and without bloodſhed. Per- 


haps too, when it became neceſſary to make the concluding ſtep, and offer 


barefaced violence to their ſovereign, their ſcruples and apprehenſions 
though not ſufficient to overcome their reſolutions, were able to retard 


the execution of them . 


Sis Jacob Aſtley, whom the king had appointed major-general of his in- 
tended army, told him, that he could not give him aſſurance but he might 
be taken out of his bed, if the rebels ſhould make a briſk attempt to that 


purpoſe, All the king's attendants were full of well-grounded apprehen- 


hons. Some of the lords having deſired that a meſſage might be ſent to 
the parliament, with overtures to a treaty, Charles, who well knew that 
an accommodation, in his preſent condition, meant nothing but a total 


ſubmiſſion, haſtily broke up the council, leſt this propoſal ſhould be far- * 
X 


2 
* Clarendon, vol. if. p. 1, 2. Y Idem, ibid, p. 18. 
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ther infiſted on. But next day; the earl of Southampton, whom no one 
could ſuſpe& of baſe or timid ſentiments, having offered the ſame advice 
in council, it was hearkened to with more coolneſs and deliberation, He 
urged, that though ſuch a ſtep would probably encreaſe the inſolence of 
the parliament, this was ſo far from being an objection, that ſuch diſpoſ- 
tions muſt neceſſarily turn to the advantage of the royal cauſe : That if 
they refuſed to treat, which was more probable, the very found of peace 
was fo popular, that nothing could more diſguſt the nation than ſuch 
haughty ſeverity : That if they admitted of a treaty, their propoſals, con- 
fidering their preſent ſituation, would be ſo exorbitant, as to open the eyes 
of their moſt partial adherents, and turn the general favour to the king's 
party: And that, at worſt, time might be gained by this expedient, and 
a delay. of the imminent danger with which} the king was at preſent 
| threatened 2. 


CnarL es, on aſſembling the council, had declared againſt all advances 
towards an accommodation; and had faid, that, having now nothing left 
him but his honour, this Jaſt poſſeſſion he was reſolved ſteadily to preſerve, 
and rather to periſh than yield any farther to the pretenſions of his ene- 
mies. But, by the unanimous defire of the counſellors, he was prevail- 
ed on to embrace Southampton's advice. That nobleman, therefore, with 
Sir John Colepeper and Sir William Uvedale, was diſpatched to London, 
with offers ofa treaty ®, The manner in which they were received gave 
little hopes of ſucceſs. Southampton was not allowed by the peers to take 
his ſeat ; but was ordered to deliver his meſſage to the uſher, and immedi- 
ately to depart the city : The commons ſhowed little better diſpoſition 
towards Colepeper and Uzedale . Both houſes replied, that they could 
admit of no treaty, with che king, till he took down his flandard, and re- 
called his proclamations, in which the parliament ſuppoſed themſelves to be 
declared traitors. The king, by a ſecond meſſage, denied any ſuch inten- 
tion againſt the two houſes ; but offered to recal theſe proclamations, pro- 
vided the parliament agreed to recal theirs, in which his adherents were 
declared traitors, They deſired him, in return, to diſmiſs his forces, to 
reſide with his parliament, and to give up delinquents to their jultice ; that 
is, abandon himſelf and his friends to the mercy of his enemies 4. Both 
parties flattered themſelves, that, by theſe meſſages and replies, they had 
gained the ends which they propoſed e. The king believed that the people 
were made ſufficiently ſenſible of the parliament's inſolence and averſion to 
peace: The parliament intended, by this vigour in their reſolutions, to 
ſupport the vigour of their military operations, 


2 Clarendon. vol. iii. p. 7. 2 dem, ibid. b Ruſh. vol. v. p. 784 
© Clarendon, vol. iii. P. 1e. « Ruſh worth. vol. v. p. 786. Dug dalc, p. 105 
© Whitlocke, p. 59. 
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Tus courage of the parliament was increaſed, beſides their great ſuperi- 


vrity of force, by two recent events, which had happened in their favour. 
Goring was governor of Portſmouth, the beſt fortified town in the king- 


dom, and, by its ſituation, of great importance. This man ſeemed to have 
rendered tnmſclf an implacable enemy to the king, by betraying, probably 
magnifying, the ſecret! cabals of the army; and the parliament thought 
that his fidelity to them might, on that account, be entirely depended on, 
But the ſame levity of mind {till attended him, and the ſame diſregard to 
engagements and profeſſions. He took underhand his-meaſures with the 
court, and declared againſt the parliament. But, though he had been ſuf. 
ſiciently ſupplied with money, and long before knew his danger, ſo {mall 
was his foreſight, that he had left the place entirely deſtitute of proviſions, 
and in a few days, he was obliged to ſurrender to the parliamentary for - 
ces *, 


Tar marquis of Hertford was a nobleman of the greateſt quality and 
character in the kingdom, and, equally with the king, deſcended, by a 
female, from Henry VII. During the reign of James, he had attempted, 
without having obtained the conſent of that monarch, to marry Arabella 
Stuart, a lady nearly related to the crown z. and, upon diſcovery of his 
intentions, had been obliged, for ſome time, to fly the kingdom. Ever 
aſter, he was looked on with an evil eye at court, from which, in a great 
meaſure, he withdrew ;_and living in an independant manner, he addicted 
himſclf entirely to literary occupations and amuſements. In proportion 
as the king declined in popularity, Hertford's character flouriſhed with 
the people; and when this parliament aſſembled, no nobleman poſſeſſed 
more general favour and authority. By his ſagacity, he ſoon perceived, 
that the commons, not content with correcting the abuſes of government; 
were carried by the natural current of power and popularity, into the op- 
polite extreme, and were committing violations, no leſs dangerous than 
the former, upon the Engliſh conllitution. Immediately he devoted him- 
ſelf to the ſupport of the king's falling authority, and was prevailed with 
to be governor to the young prince, and reſide at court, to which, in the 
eyes of all men, he gave, by his preſence, a new luſtre aud authority. So 
lugh was his character for mildneſs and humanity, that he ſtill preſerved, 
by meens of theſe popular virtues, the public favour; and every one was 
ſenſible of the true motive of his change. Not withſtanding his habits of 
tale and ſtudy, he now exerted himſelf in railing an army for the king; 
and being named general of the weſtern counties, where his intereſt chiefly | 
lay, he began to aſſemble forces in Somerſetſhire. By the aſſiſtance of 
lord Seymour, lord Pavlet, John Digby, ſon of the earl of Briſtol, Sir 
Francis Hawley, and others, he had drawn together ſome appearance of 


Ruſh worth, vol. v. p. 683. Whitlocke, p. 60. Clerendep, vo". iii. p. 19. 
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an army; when the parliament, apprehenſive of the danger, ſent the earl 

of Bedford with a conſiderable force againſt him. On his approach, 

Hertford waz obliged to retire into Sherborne caſtle ; and, finding that 
place untenable, he himſelf paſſed over into Wales, leaving Sir Ralph 
Hopton, Sir John Berkeley, Digby, and other officers, with their horſe, 
conſiſting of about a hundred and twenty, to march into Cornwal, in hopes 
of finding that county better prepared for their receptions, 


ALL the diſperſed bodies of the parliamentary army were now ordered 

to march to Northampton; and the earl of Eſſcx, who had joined them, 
found the whole amount to 1 5,000 men b. The king, though his camp 
had been gradually reinforced from all quarters, was ſenſible that he had 
no army which could cope with ſo formidable a force; and he thought it 
prudent, by flow marches, to retire to Derby, thence to Shrewſbury, in 
order to countenance the levies which his friends were making in thoſe 
parts. At Wellington, a day's march from Shrewſbury, he made a ren- 
dezvous of all his forces, and cauſed his military orders to be read at the 
head of every regiment. That he might bind himſelf by reciprocal ties, he 
ſolemaly made the following declaration before his whole army: 
J po promiſe, in the preſence of Almighty God, and as I hope 
4 for his bleſſing and protection, that I will to the utmoſt of my power, 
« defend and maintain the true reformed proteſtant religion, eſtabliſhed in 
o the church of — and by the grace of God, in the ſame will live 
« and die. ; 


« I pe$IRE that the laws may ever be the meaſure of my government, 
44 and that the liberty and property of the ſubje& may be pre\-rved by them 
i with the ſame care as my own juſt rights. And if it pleaſe God, by his 
« blefling on this army, raifed for my neceſſary defence, to preſerve me from 
« the preſent rebellion, I do ſolemnly and faithfully promiſe, in the fight of 
« God, to maintain the juſt privileges and freedom of parliament, and to 
« govern, to the utmoſt of my power, by the known ſtatutes and cuſtoms 
&« of the kingdom, and particularly to obſerve inviolably the laws to which 
& 1 have given my conſent this parliament, Meanwhile, if this emergence 
« and the great neceflity to which I am driven, beget any violation of law, 
4% J hope it ſhall be imputed by God and man to the authors of this war; 
& not to me who have o — laboured to preſerve the er of the 
kingdom. 

c Wurx I willingly fail in theſe particulars, I ſhall expect no aid or re- 
© lief from man, nor any protection from above: But in this reſolution 
L hope for the chearful aſſiſtance of all good r and am confident of 
the bleſſing of heaven. 


i;Clarendon, vol, 
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Taovon the concurrence of the church undoubtedly encreaſed the 
king's adherents, it may ſafely be affirmed, that the high monarchical doc- 
trines, ſo much inculcated by the clergy, had never done him any real ſer- 
rice, The bulk of that generous train of nobility and gentry who now 
attended the king in his diſtreſſes, breathed the ſpirit of liberty, as well as 
of loyalty : And in the hopes alone of his ſubmitting to a legal and limit- 
ed government, were they willing, in his defence, to ſacrifice their lives 
and fortunes. 


Wars the king's army lay at Shrewſbury, and he was employing 
himſelf in collecting money, which he received tho? in no great quantities, 
by voluntary contributions, and by the plate of the univerſities, which 
was ſent him, the news arrived of an action, the firſt which had happened 
in theſe wars, and where he was ſucceſsful. 


Ox the appearance of commotions in England, the princes Rupert and 
Maurice, ſons of the unfortunate Palatine, had offered their ſervice to the 
king ; and the former at that time commanded a body of horſe, which had 
been ſent to Worceſter, in order to watch the motions of Eſſex, who was 
marching towards that city. No ſooner had the prince arrived, than he 
ſaw ſome cavalry of the enemy approaching the gates. Without delay, 
he briſkly attacked them, as they were defiling from a lane, and form- 
ing themſelves. Colonel Sandys, who led them, and who fought with 
ralour, being mortally wounded, fell from his horſe. The whole party 
wasrouted, and was purſued above a mile. The prince hearing of Eſſex's 
approach, returned to the main body k. This rencounter, though in 
itſelf of ſmall importance, mightily raiſed the reputation of the royalifts, 
and acquired to prince Rupert the character of prompritude and courage; 
qualities, which he eminently diſplayed during the whole courſe of the 


war, 


Tur king, on muſtering his army, found it amount to 10,000 men. 
The earl of Lindeſey, who in his youth had ſought experience of milit- 
ary ſervice in the Low Countries I, was general: Prince Rupert com- 
manded the horſe : Sir Jacob Aſtley, the foot: Sir Arthur After the 
dragoons : Sir John Heydon, the artiilery. Lord Barnard Stuart was 
at the head of a troop of guards. The eflates and revenue of this ſingle 
troop, according to lord Clarendon's computation, were at leaſt equal 
to thoſe of all the members, who at the commencement of the war votet 
in both houſes, Their ſervants, under the command of Sir William Kille- 


grew, made another troop, and always marched with their maſters ®; 


X 4 
* Clarendon, vol iii. p.25. May, book, iii. p. 10. 


5 He was then lord 
iloughby. m Ciarcndon, vol. vii. p. 41. Warwic, p. 231. 
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Wirn this army the king left Shrewſbury, reſolving to 


1642. give battle as ſoon as poſſible to the army of the parliament, 


12th OR. which he heard, was continually augmenting by ſupplies from 


London. In order to bring on an action, he directed his march towards 
the capital, which he knew the enemy would not abandon to him. Eſſex 
had now received his inſtructions. The, import of them was, to preſent a 
moſt humble petition to the king, and to reſcue him and the royal family 
from thoſe deſperate malignants, who had ſeized their perſons". Two 
days after the departure of the royaliſts from Shrewſbury, he left Worceſ. 
ter. Though it be commonly eaſy in civil wars to get intelligence, the ar. 
mies were within fix miles of each other, ere either of the generals was ac- 
quainted with the approach of his enemy. Shrewſbury and Worceſter, 
the places from which they ſet out, are not above twenty miles diſtant ; 
yet had the two armies marched ten days in mutual ignorance, So much 


had military ſkill, during a long peace decayed in England e. 


THz royal army lay near Banbury : That of the parliz- 
Battle of 


Edgc-bill, ment at Keinton, in the county of Warwic. Prince Rupert 


23d of ON. ſent intelligence of the enemy's approach. Tho? the day was 
far advanced, the king reſolved upon the attack: Eſſex drew up his men 
to receive him. Sir Faithful Forteſcue, who had levied a troop for the 
Iriſh wars, had been obliged to ſerve in the parliamentary army, and was 
now poſted on the left wing, commanded by Ramſay, a Scotchman. No 
ſooner did the king's army approach, than Forteſcue, ordering his troop 
to diſcharge their piſtols in the ground, put himſelf under the command of 
prince Rupert. Partly from this incident, partly from the furious ſhock 
made upon them by the prince; that whole wing of cavalry immediately 
fled, and were purſued for two miles. 'The right wing of the parliament's 
army had no better ſucceſs. Chaſed from their ground by Wilmot and 
Sir Arthur Aſton, they alſo took to flight. , The king's body of reſerve, 
commanded by Sir John Biron, judging, like raw ſoldiers, that all was 
over, and impatient to have ſome ſhare in the action, heedleſsly followed 
the chace, which their left wing had precipitately led them. Sir William 
Balfour, who commanded Effex's reſerve, perceived the advantage: He 
wheeled about upon the king's infantry, now quite unfurniſhed of horſe; 
and he made great havoc among them. Lindeſey, the general, was mor- 
tally wounded, and taken priſoner. His ſon, endeavouring his reſcue, fell 
likewiſe into the enemy's hands. Sir Edmund Verney, who carried the 
king's ſtandard, was killed, and the tandard taken; but it was afterwards 
recovered, In this fituation, prince Rupert, on his return, found affairs. 
Every thing bore the appearance of a defeat, inflead, Of a victory, with 


2 Whitlocke, p. 39. Clarendon, vol. iti. p. 27, 28, &c, o Clarendon", vol iii 
P. 44+ | | 
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which he had haſtily flattered himſelf. Some adviſed the king to leave 


the field: But that prince rejected ſuch puſillanimous counſel. The two 


armies faced each other for ſome time, and neither of them retained 
courage ſufficient for a new attack. All night they lay under arms; and 
next morning found themſelves in fight of each other. General, 2s well as 
ſoldier, on both ſides ſeemed averſe to renew the battle. Eſſex firſt drew 
off, and retired to Warwie. The king returned to his former quarters. 


Five thouſand men are ſaid to have been found dead on the field of battle; 


and the loſs of the two armies, as far as we can judge by the oppoſite ac- 
counts, was nearly equal. Such was the event of this firſt battle, fought at 
Keinton, or dge hill P. | 


1 


Sons of Eſſfex's horſe whe had been driven off the field in the begin- 
ing of the action, flying to a great diſtance, carried news of a total defeat, 
and ſtruck a mighty terror into the city and parliament. After a few days, a 
more juſt account arrived; and then the parliament pretended to a com- 
plete victory 4. The king alſo, on his part, was not wanting to diſplay 
his advantages; though, except the taking of Banbury, a few days after, 
he bad few marks of victory to boaſt of. He continued Ins march, and 
took poſſeſſion of Oxford, the ouly town in his dominions which was alto- 
gether at his devotion, 


ArTrx the royal army was recruited and refreſhed ; as the weather 
ſtill continued favourable, it was again put in motion. A party of horſe 
approached to Reading, of which Martin was appointed govetnor by the 
parliament. Both governor and garriſon were ſeized with a panic, and 
fled with precipitation to London. The king, hoping that every thing , 


would yield before him, advanced with his whole army to Reading. The 


parliament, who, inſtead of their fond expectations, that Charles would 
never be able to collect an army, had now the proſpect of a civil war, 
bloody, and of uncertain event; were farther alarmed at the near approach 
of the royal army, while their own forces lay at a diſtance. They voted 
an addreſs for a treaty. The king's nearer approach to Colebroke quic- 
kened their adyances for peace. Northumberland and Pemhroke, with 
three commoners, preſented the apdreſs of both honſes ; in which they be- 
ſought his majeſty to appoint ſome convenient place where he might re- 
fide, till committees could attend him with propoſals. The king named 
Windſor, and deſired that their garrifon might be removed, and his own 
troops admitted into that cattle *.. 


Meaxwrite Eſſex, advancing by haſty marches, had ar- 
nved at London. But neither the preſence of his army, nor 
the precarious hopes of a treaty, retarded the king's ap- 


1642. 
30it Nov. 


P Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 44, Kc. May, book iii. p. 16, &c. 4 Whitlocke, 
p. 61. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 59. „ Whitlocke, p 62. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 73. 
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proaches. Charles attacked at Brentford, two regiments quartered there, 
and, after a ſharp action, beat them from that village, and took about 
500 priſoners. The parliament had ſent orders to forbear all hoſtilities, 
and had expected the ſame from the king; thougb no ſtipulations to 
that purpoſe had been mentioned by their commiſſioners. Loud com- 
plaints were raifcd againſt this attack, as if it had been the moſt apparent 
perfidy and breach of treaty f. Inflamed with reſentment, as well at 
anxious for its own ſafety, the city marched its trained bands in ex- 
cellent order, and joined the army under Eſſex. The parliamentary ar- 
my now amounted to above 24,000 men, and was much ſuperior to that 
of the king . After both armies had faced each other for ſome time, 
Charles drew off and retired to Reading, thence to Oxford. 


WhuiLE the principal armies on both ſides were kept in inaction by the 
winter ſeaſon, the king and parliament were employed in real prepara- 
tions for war, and in ſeeming advances towards peace. By means of con- 


tributions or aſſeſſments, levied by the horſe, Charles maintained his 


cavalry : By loans and voluntary oreſents, ſent him from all parts of the 
kingdom, he ſupported his infantry : But the ſupplies were ſtill very un- 
equal to the neceſſities under which he laboured d. The parliament had 
much greater reſources for money; and had, by conſequence, every mih- 
tary preparation in much greater order and abundance. Beſides an im- 
poſition levied in London, amounting to the five and twentieth part of e- 
very one's ſubſtance, they eſtabliſhed on that city a weekly aſſeſſment of 
10,000 pounds, and another of 23,518,- on the reſt of the kingdom “. 


And as their authority was at preſent eſtabliſhed in moſt counties, they 


levied theſe taxes with regularity ; though they amounted to ſums much 
greater than the nation had formerly paid to the Public, 


The king and parliament ſent reciprocally their demands ; 
1643 | | ; * 
and a treaty commenced, but without any «ceſſation of hoſtili- 

ties, as had at firſt been propoſed. The earl of Northumberland, and four 
members of the lower houſe, came to Oxford as commiſſion- 
——5 ers *, In this treaty the king perpetually inſiſted on the 
re · eſtabliſiment of the crown in its legal powers, and on the 

reſtoration of his conſtitutional prerogative J. The parliament ſtill re- 
quired new conceſſions, and a farther abridgement of regal authority, as 
a more effectual remedy to their fears and jealouſies. Finding the king 
ſupported by more forces, and a greater party than they had ever looked 
for, they ſeemingly abated ſomewhat of thoſe extravagant conditions, 


which they had formerly claimed; but their demands were {till too high 


t Whitlocke, p. 62. * Claren- 
x Whitlocke, p. 64. 7 Ruſh. 
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for an equal treaty. Beſides other articles, to which a complete victory 
lone could entitle them, they required the king, in expreſs terms, utterly 
to aboliſh epiſcopacy ; a demand, which, before, they had only in ſinuat- 
ad: And they required, that all other eccleſiaſtical controverſies ſhould 
de determined by their aſſembly of divines ; that is, in the manner the 
moſt repugnant to the inclinations of the king and all his partizans. 
They inſiſted, that he ſhould ſabmit to the puniſhment of his moſt faithful 
adherents. And they deſired him to acquieſce in their ſettlement of the 
militia, and to confer on their adherents the entire power of the ſword. 
Ir anſwer to the king's propoſal, that his magazines, towns, forts, and 
ſhips, ſhould be restored to him, the parliament required, that they 
ſhould be put into ſuch hands as they ſhould confide in!: The mneteen 
propoſitions, which they formerly had ſent to the king, 8 their incli- 
nation to aboliſh monarchy: They only aſked, at preſent, the power of 
wing it. And having now, in the eye of the law, been guilty of treaſon, 
by levying war againſt their ſovereign ; it is evident, that their fears and 
jealonfies muſt, on that account, have multiplied extremely ; and have 
rendered their perſonal ſafety, which they interwove with the ſafety of the 


nation, ftill more incompatible with the authority of the monarch. 


Though the gentleneſs and lenity of the king's temper might have enſur- 
ed them againſt ſchemes of future vengeance ; they preferred, as is, no 
doubt, natural, an independent ſecurity, accompanied too with ſovereign 


power, to the ſtation of ſubjects, and that not entirely guarded from all 
apprehenſions of danger *, 


Tas conferences went no farther than the firſt demand on each fide. 
The parliament, finding that there was no likelibood of coming to any 
agreement, ſuddenly recalled their commiſſioners. 0 


A MILITARY enterprize, which they bad concerted early in the ſpring, 
was immediately undertaken. Reading, the garriſon of the king's, which 
lay neareſt to London, was eſteemed a place of conſiderable ſtrength, in 
that age, when the art of atracking towns was not well underſtood in 
Europe, and was totally unknown in England. 'The earl of 
= ſat down before this place with an army of 18,000 

; and carried on the fiege by regular approaches. Sir 
hah Aſton, the governor, being wounded, colonel Fielding ſucceeded 
to the command. In a little time the town was found to be no long» 
er in a condition of defence; and though the king approached, with an in- 
tention of obliging Eſſex to raiſe the ſiege, the diſpoſition of the parlia- 
mentary army was ſo ſtrong, as rendered the deſign impracticable. Field- 


164 3. 
15th April. 


* Ruſhworth, vol. vi. p. 166. Clarendon, vol. 211. p. 119. * See note [FF] at 
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, ing, therefore, was contented to yield the town, on condition 
ws. April. that he ſhould bring off all the garriſon with the honours of 
war, and deliver up deſerters. This laſt article was thought 


ſo ignominious and ſo prejudicial to the king's intereſts, that the governor 


was tried by a council of war, and condemned to loſe his life, for conſent. 
ing to it. His ſentence was afterwards remitted by the king ®. 


Es8ex'%s army had been fully ſupplied with all neceſſaries from London: 
Even many ſuperfluities and luxuries were ſent them by the care of the 
zealous citizens: Yet the hardſhips, which they ſuffered from the fiege, 
during ſo early a ſeaſon, had weakened them to ſuch a degree, that they 
were no longer fit for any new enterprize. And the two armies, for ſome 
time, encamped in the neighbourhood of each other, without attempting, 
on either fide, any action of moment. 


Bes1Des the military operations between the principal armies, which 
lay in the centre of England ; each county, each town, each family almoſt, 
was divided within itſelf; and the moſt violent convulſions ſhook the 
whole kingdom. Throughout the winter continual eftorts had every- 
where been made by each party to ſurmount its antagoniſt ; and the Eng- 
liſh, rouzed from the lethargy of peace, with eager, though un{kilful 
hands, employed againſt t heir fellow-citizens their long neglected weapons. 
The furious zeal for liberty and preſbyterian diſcipline, which had hither. 
to run uncontrouled throughout the nation, now at laſt excited an equal 
ardour for monarchy and epiſcopacy z when the intention of aboliſhing 
theſe ancient modes of government was openly avowed by the parliament, 
Cunventions for neutrality, though, in ſeveral counties, they had been en- 
tered into, and confirmed by the moſt ſolemn oaths, yet, being voted ille- 
gal by the two houſes, were immediately broken © : and the fire of diſ- 
cord was ſpread into every quarter. The altercation of diſcourſe, the con- 
troverſies of the pen, but above all, the declamations of the pulpit, indif- 
poſed the minds of men towards cach other, and propagated the blind 
rage of party. Fierce, however, and iaflamed as were the diſpoſitions of 
the Engliſh, by a war both civil and religious, that great deſtroyer of 
humanity ; all the events of this period are leſs · diſtinguiſhed by atrocious 


, deeds either of treachery or cruelty, than were ever any inteſtine diſcords, 


which had ſo long a continuance. A circumſtance which will be found to 
reflect great praiſe on the national character of that people, now ſo unhap- 
pily rouzed to arms. 


Tx the north, lord Fairfax commanded for the parliament, the earl of 
Newcaſtle for the king. The latter nobleman began thoſe aſſociations, 


b Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 265, xc. Clarendon, vol. iii. P. 237, 238, Ke. c Clarendon, 
vol. iti. p. 137. 139. d Dugdale p. 95. ; 
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which were afterwards ſo much practiſed in other parts of the kingdom. 
He united in a league for the king, the counties of Northumberland, Cum- 
betland, Weſtmoreland, and the Biſhopric, and engaged, ſome time after, 
other counties in the ſame aſſociation. Finding that Fairfax, aſſiſted by 
Hotham and the garriſon of Hull, was making progreſs in the ſoutbern 
parts of Yorkſhire ; he advanced with a body of four thouſand men, and 
took poſſeſſion of York. At Tadcaſter, he attacked the forces of the par- 
liament, and diſlodged them: But his victory was not deciſive, In other 
rencounters he obtained ſome inconſiderable advantages. But the chief 
benefit, which reſulted from his enterprizes, was, the eſtabliſhing of the 
king's authority in all the northern provinces, 


Ix another part of the kingdom, lord Broke was killed by a ſhot, while 
he was taking poſſeſſion of Litchfield for the parliament *. After a ſhort 
combat near Stafford, between the Earl of Northampton and Sir John 
Gell, the former, who commanded the king's forces, was killed while he 
fought with great valour; and his forces, diſcouraged by his death, 


though they had obtained the advantage in the action, retreated into the 
town of Stafford f. 


Sia William Waller began to diſtinguiſh himſelf among the generals of 
the parliament. Active and indefatigable in his operations, rapid and en- 
terprizing; he was fitted by his genius to the nature of the war; which, 
being managed by raw troops, conducted by unexperienced commanders, 
aforded ſucceſs to every bold and ſudden undertaking. After taking Win- 
cheſter and Chicheſter, he advanced towards Gloceſter, which was in a 
manner blockaded by lord Herbert, who had levied conſiderable forces in 
Wales for the royal party . While he attacked the Welſh on one fide, 
a ſally from Gloceſter made impreſſion on the other. Herbert was de- 
feated, five hundred of his men were killed on the ſpot - a thouſand taken 
priſoners ; and he himſelf eſcaped with ſome difficulty ro Oxford. Here- 
ford, eſteemed a ſtrong town, defended by a confiderable+ garriſon, was 
furrendered to Waller, from the cowardice of Colonel Price, the governor. 
Tewkeſbury underwent the ſame fate. Worceſter refuſed him admit- 
tance ; and Waller, without placing any garriſons in his new conqueſts, re- 
tired to Glogeſter, and he thence joined the army under the earl of Effex A, 


© He had taken poſſeſſion of Litchfield, and was viewing from a window St. Chad's 
eathedra', in which a party of the royaliſts had fortified themſelves. He was caſed in 
complete armour, but was ſhot through the eye by a randum-ball. Lord Broke was 
3 7*3/0us puritan ; and had formerly ſaid that he hoped to ſce with his eyes the ruin of 
3); the cathedrals of England, It was a ſuperſtitious remark of the royalifts, that he was 
killed on St. Chad's day by a ſhot from St. Chad's cathedral, which pierced that very eye 
by which he hoped to ſee the ruin of all cathedrals. Dugdale, p. 118, Clarendon, &c. 

! Whitlocke, p. 66. Ruſh, vol, vi. p. 252. Clarendon, vol. iti, P. 151, 

E Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 92. 100. b Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 263. 
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Bur the moſt memorable actions of valour, during this 
1643. ; 
ViQories of Winter ſeaſon, were performed in the weſt. When Sir Ralph 
* mids Hopton, with his ſmall croop, retired into Cornwall before 
the earl of Bedford, that nobleman, deſpiſing fo inconſiderable 
a force, abandoned the purſuit, and committed the care of ſuppreſſing the 
royal party to the ſheriffs of the county. But the affections of Cornwall 
were much inclined to the king's ſervice, While Sir Richard Buller and 
Sir Alexander Carew lay at Launceſton, and employed themſelves in ex. 
ecuting the parliament's ordinance for the militia, a meeting of the coua. 
ty was aſſembled at Truro ; and after Hopton produced his commiſſion 
from the earl of Hertford, the king's general, it was agreed to execute the 
laws, and to expel theſe invaders of the county. The train-bands were ac- 
cordingly levied, Launceſton taken, and all 8 reduced to peace aud 
to obedience under the king. 


Ir had been uſual for the royal party, on the commencement of theſe 
diſorders, to claim, on all occaſions, the ſtrict execution of the laws, which, 


they knew, were favourable to them; and the parliament, rather than 


have recourſe to the plea of neceflity, and vow the tranſgreſſion of any ſtz- 
tute, had alſo been accuſtomed to warp the laws, and, by forced conſtruc- 
tions, to interpret them in their own favour i. But though the king was 
naturally the gainer by ſuch a method of conducting war, and it was by fi- 
vour of law that the train-bands were raiſed in Cornwall ; it appeared that 
thoſe maxims were now. prejudicial to the royal party. Theſe troops 
could not legally, without their own conſent, be carried out of the coun- 
ty; and conſequently, it was impoſſible to puſh into Devonſhire, the ad 
vantage, which they had obtained. The Corniſh royaliſts, therefore, be- 
thought themſelves of levying a force, which might be more ſerviceable. 
Sir Bevil Granville, the moſt beloved man of that country, Sir Ralph Hop- 
ton, Sir Nicholas Slanning, Arundel, and Trevannion, undertook, at their 
own charges, to raiſe an army for the king: and their great interel 
in Cornwall ſoon enabled them to effect their purpoſe. The parlia- 
ment, alarmed at this appearance of the royaliſts, gave a commiſſion to 
Ruthven, a Scotchman, governor of Plymouth, to march with all the for- 
ces of Dorſet, Somerſet, and Devon, and make an entire conquelt of Corn- 
wall. The earl of Stamford followed him at ſome diſtance, with a conſi- 
derable ſupply. Ruthven, having entered Cornwall by bridges thrown 
over the Tamar, haſtened to an action; leſt Stamford ſhould j join him, and 
obtain the honour of that victory, which he looked for with aſſurance. 
The royaliſts in like manner, were impatient to bring the affair to a deci- 
fioa before; Ruthven's army ſhould receive ſo conſiderable a reinforcement. 
The battle 1 was fought on Bradoc down; and the king's forces thougd 


b Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 263. i Clarendon, vol. & p. 13%. 
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ioferior in number, gave a total defeat to their enemies. Ruthven with A 
few broken troops fled to Saltaſh ; and when that town was taken, he eſ- 
caped, with ſome difficulty, and almoſt alone into Plymouth. Stamford 
retired, and diſtributed his forces into Plymouth and Exeter. 


NoTW1THSTANDING theſe advantages, the extreme want both of money 
and ammunition, under which the Corniſh royaliſts laboured, obliged them 
to enter into a convention of neutrality with the parliamentary party in 
Devonſhire ; and this neutrality held all the winter-ſeaſon. In the ſpring, 
it was broken by the authority of the two houſes ; and war recommenced 
with great appearance of diſadvantage to the king's party. Stamford, ha- 
ving aſſembled a ſtrong body of near ſeven thouſand men, well ſupplied 
with money, proviſions, and ammunition, advanced upon the royaliſts, who 
were not half his number, and were oppreſſed by every kind of neceſlity, 
Deſpair, joined to the natural gallantry of theſe troops, com- 
manded by the prime gentry of the county, made them reſolve, not. 
by one vigorous effort, to overcome all theſe advantages. Stam- Battle of 
ford being encamped on the top of a high hill near Stratton, —_— 
they attacked him in four diviſions, at five in the morning, having lain all 
night under arms. One diviſion was commanded by lord Mohun and Sir 
Ralph Hopton, another by Sir Beville Granville and Sir John Berkeley, 
a third by Slanning and Trevannion, a fourth by Baſſet and Godolphin. 
In this manner the action began; the king's forces preſſing with vigour 
thoſe four ways up the hill, and their enemies obſtinately defending them- 
ſelves, The fight continued with doubtful ſucceſs, till word was brought 


to the chief officers of the Corniſh, that their ammunition was ſpent to leſs 


than four barrels of powder. This defect, which they concealed from the 
ſoldiers, they reſolved to ſupply by their valour. They agreed to advance 


| Vithout firing till they ſhould reach the top of the hill, and could he on 


equal ground with the enemy. The courage of the officers was ſo well 
ſeconded by the ſoldiers, that the royaliſts began on all ſides to gain 
ground. Major- general Chidley, who commanded the parliamentary ar- 
my (for Stamford kept at a diſtance) failed not in his duty; and when he 
law his men recoil, he himſelf advanced with a good ſtand of pikes, and, 
piercing into the thickeſt of the enemy, was at laſt overpowered by num- 
bers and taken priſoner. His army, upon this diſaſter, gave ground apace ; 
inſomuch that the four parties of the royaliſts, growing nearer and nearer 


, ®they aſcended, at length met together upon the plain at the top; where 


they embraced with great joy, and ſignalized their victory with loud ſhouts 
and mutual congratulations k. 

AxTEx this ſucceſs, the attention both of the king and parliament 
was turned towards the weſt, as to a very important ſcene of action. The 


* Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 267. 273. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 269. 279. 
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king ſent thither the marquis of Hertford and prince Maurice with a re. 
inforcement of cavalry ; who, having joined the Corniſh army, ſoon over- 
ran the county of Devon; and advancing into that of Somerſet, began to 
reduce it to obedience. On the other hand, the parliament, having ſup. 
plicd Sir William Waller, in whom they much trulted, with a complete 
army, diſpatched him weſtwards, in order to check the progreſs of the 
royaliſts. After ſome ſkirmiſhes, the two armies met at Lanſdowa, near 
; Bath, and fought a pitched Fattle, with great loſs, on both 
1643. ſides, but without any deciſive erent l. The gallant Granville 
Panke of was there killed ; and Hopton, by the blowing up of ſome 
Sch July. powder, was dangerouſly hurt. The royaliſts next attempted 
q to march eaſtwards, and to join their forces to the king's at 
Oxford: But Waller hung on their rear, and iaf eſted their march til 
they reached the Devizes. Reinforced by additional troops, which flocked 
to him from all quarters; he ſo much ſurpaſſed the royaliſts in number, 
that they durſt no longer continue their march, or expoſe themſelves to 
the hazard of an action. It was reſolved, that Hertford and prince 
Maurice ſhould proceed with the cavalry ; and, having procured a rein- 
forcement from the king, ſhould haſten back to the relief of their friends, 
Waller was ſo confident of taking this body of infaatry, now abandoned 
by the horſe, that he wrote to the parliament, that their work was done, 
and that, by the next poſt, he would inform them, of the number and qua- 
lity of the priſoners. But the king, even before Hertford's arrival, hear. 
ing of the great difficulties to which his weltern army was reduced, had 
prepared a coſiderable body of cavalry, which he immediately diſpatched 
to their ſuccour under the command of lord Wilmot. Waller drew up 
Battle of on Roundway-down, about two miles from the Devizes ; and 
3 advancing with his cavalry to fight Wilmot, and prevent his 
13th July. conjunction with the Corniſh infantry, was received with equal 
valour by the royaliſts. After a ſharp action he was totally 
rotited, and, flying with a few horſe, eſcaped to Briſtol, Wilmoc, ſeizing 
the enemy's cannon, and having joined his friends, whotn he came to re- 
lieve, attacked Waller's infantry with redoubled courage, drove them off 
the field, and routed and diſperſed the whole army m 


Tais important victory, following ſo quick after ſo many other ſuc- 
ceſſes, ſtruck great diſmay into the parliament, and gave an alarm to their 
principal army commanded by Effex. Waller exclaimed loudly againſt 
that general, for allowing Wilmot to paſs him, and proceed without any 
interruption to the ſuccour of the diſtreſſed infantry at the Devizes. But 
Eſſex, finding that his army fell continually to decay after the fiege of 


1 Ruſh. vo”. vi. p. 284. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 283. m Ruſh. vol. vi. P. 285 , 
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Reading, was reſolved to remain upon the defeufive ; and the weakneſs 
of the king, and his want of all military ſtores, had alſo reſtrained the ac- 
tivity of the royal army. No action had happened in that part of England, 
except one ſkirmiſh, which, of itſelf, was of no great conſequence and was 
rendered memorable by the death alone of the famous Hambden. 


CoLontL Urrey, a Scorchman, who ſerved in the parliamentary army, 
having received ſome diſguſt, came to Oxford, and offered his ſervices to 
the king. In order to prove the fincerity of his converſion, he informed 
Prince Rupert of the looſe diſpoſition of the enemy 's quarters, and exhorted 
him to form ſome attempt upon them. The prince, who was entirely fit= 
ted for that kind of ſervice, falling ſuddenly upon the diſperſed bodies of 
Eiſex's army, routed two regiments of cavalry and one of infantry, and 
carried his ravages within two miles of the general's quarters. The alarm 
being given, every one mounted on horſeback, in order to purſue the prince, 
to recover the priſoners, and to repair the diſgrace, which the army had 
ſultained, Among the reſt, Hambden, who had a regiment of infantry 
that Iay at a diſtance, joined the horſe as a volunteer ; and overtaking the 
ropaliſts on Chalgrave field, entered into the thickeſt of the battle. By 
the bravery and activity of Rupert, the king's troops were brought off, 
and a great booty, together with two hundred priſoners was conveyed to- 
Oxford. But what moſt pleaſed the royaliſts, was, the expectation that 
ſome diſaſter had happened to Hambden, their capital and much-dreaded 
enemy, One of the priſoners taken in the action, ſaid, that he was confi- 
dent Mr. Hambden was hurt: For he ſaw him, contrary to his uſual cuſ- 
tom, ride off the field, before the aion was finiſhed ; his head hanging 
down, and. his hands leaning upon his horſe's neck. Next 


day, the news arrived, that he was ſhot in the ſhoulder with 5 3643- 
cat 
Hambden: 


died, in exquiſite pain, of his wound; nor could his whole 

party, had their army met with a total overthrow, have been thrown into 
greater conſternation. - The king himſelf ſo highly valued him, that, ei- 
ther from generolity or policy, he intended to have. ſent him his own ſur - 
geon to aſſiſt at his cure . 


Mayxy were the virtues and talents of this eminent perſonage; and his 
ralour during the war, had ſhone out with a luſtre equal to that of the 
other accompliſhments, by which he had ever been diſtinguiſhed, Affabi- 
lity in converſation z temper, art,-and eloquence in debate; penetration 
ard diſcernment in council; induſtry, vigilance, and enterprize in action; 
al theſe praiſes are unanimouſly aſcribed to him by hiſtorians of the moſt 


polite parties. His virtue too and integrity, in all the duties of private 
Vorl. IV. Y 0 
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life, are allowed to have been beyond exception: We mult only be cauti- 


ous, notwithſtanding his generous zeal for liberty, not haſtily to aſcribe 
to him the praiſes of a good citizen. Through all the horrors of ciyil 
war, he ſought the abolition of monarchy, and ſubverſion of the conſtity- 
tion; an end, which, had it been attainable by peaceful meaſures, ought 
carefully to have been avoided by every lover of his country. But whether, 
in the purſuit of this violent enterprize, he was actuated by private am. 
bition, or by honeſt prejudices, derived from the former exorbitant powers 
of royalty, it belongs not to an hiſtorian of this age, ſcarcely even to an 
intimate friend, poſitively to determine o. 


Ess kx, diſcouraged by this event, diſmayed by the total rout of Wal. 
ler, was farther informed, that the queen, who landed in Burlington-bay, 
had arrived at Oxford, and had brought from the north a reinforcement of 
three thouſand foot and fifteen hundred horſe. Diſlodging from Thame 
and Ayleſbury, where he had hitherto lain, he thought proper to retreat 
nearer to London, and he ſhewed to his friends his broken and diſhearten- 
ed forces, which a few months before he had led into the field in ſo flouriſh- 
ing a condition. The king, freed from this enemy, ſent his army weſt- 


ward under prince Rupert; and, by their conjunction with the Corniſh 


troops, a formidable force, for numbers as well as — and valour, 
was compoſed. That an enterprize, correſpondent to men's expectations, 
might be undertaken, the prince reſolved to lay ſiege to Briſtol, the ſecond 
town for riches and greatneſs in the kingdom. Nathaniel Fiennes, the 
ſon of lord Say, he himſelf, as well as his father, a great parliamentary 
leader, was governor and commanded a garriſon of two thouſand five hun- 
dred foot, and two regiments, one of horſe, another of dragoons. The 
fortifications not being complete or regular, it was reſolved by Prince 
Rupert to ſtorm the city; and next morning, with little other proviſions 
ſuitable to ſuch a work, beſides the courage of the troops, the aſſault be. 
gm. The Corniſh, in three diviſions, attacked the weſt fide, with a reſo- 
lution which nothing could controul : But though the middle diviſion had 
already mounted the wall, ſo great was the diſadvantage of the ground, 
and fo brave the defence of the garriſon, that in the end the aſſailants were 
1 with a conſiderable loſs both of officers and ſoldiers. On the 
prinee's ſide, the aſſault was conducted with equal courage, and almoſt with 
equal loſs, but wich better ſucceſs. One party, led by lord Grandiſon, 
was indeed beaten off, and the commander himſelf mortally wounded : A- 
nother conducted by colonel Bellaſis, met with a like fate: but Waſhington, 
with a leſs party, finding a place in the curtain weaker than the reſt, broke 
in, and quickly made room for the horſe to follow. By this irruption, 


© See note [GG] at the end of the volume. 
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| however, nothing but the ſuburbs was yet gained: The entrance into the 


town was {till more difficult : And by the loſs already ſuſtained, as well as 
by the proſpect of farther danger, every one was extremely diſcouraged ; 
When, to the great joy of the army, the city beat a parley. 
The garriſon was allowed to march out with their arms and 1643. 

. . 12 Briitol 
baggage, leaving their cannon, ammunition, and colours. For taken. 
this inſtance of cowardice, Fiennes was afterwards tried by a July. 25th. 
court-martial, and condemned to loſe his head; but the ſen- 
tence was remitted by the general ?, 


Gaar complaints were made of violences exerciſed on the garriſon, 


contrary to the capitulation, An apology was made by the royaliſts, as 
if theſe were a retaliation for ſome violences, committed on their friends 
at the ſurrender of Reading. And under pretence of like retaliations, 
but really from the extreme animoſity of the parties, were ſuch irregulari - 
lies continued during the whole courſe of the war 4, 


Tas loſs ſuſtained by the royaliſts in the aſſault of Briſtol, was confider- 
able, Five hundred excellent ſoldiers periſhed. Among thoſe of condi- 
tion were Grandiſon, Slanning, Trevannion, and Moyle : Bellaſis, Aſhley, 
and Sir John Owen, were wounded : Yet was the ſuccefs, upon the whole, 
ſo conſiderable as mightily raiſed the courage of the one party, and depreſ- 
{ed that of the other. The king, to ſhow that he was not intoxicated 
with good fortune, nor aſpired to a total victory over the parliament, pubs 


liſhed a manifeſto ; in which he renewed the proteſtation, formerly taken, : 


with great ſolemnity, at the head of his army, and expreſſed his firm 


- 


intention of making peace upon the re-eſtabliſhment of the conſtitution. ' 


Having joined the camp at Briſtol, and ſent prince Maurice with a detach- 
ment into Devonſhire, he deliberated how to employ the remaining for- 
ces in an enterprize of moment. Some -propoſed, and ſeemingly with 
reaſon, to march directly to London; where every thing was in confuſion, 


and where, it was hoped, either by an inſurrection of the citizens, by vic- 
tory, or by treaty, a ſpeedy end might be put to the civil diſorders. But 
this undertaking, by reaſon of the great number and force of the London 
militia, was thought by many to be attended with confiderable dithculties, 
Gloceſter, lying within twenty miles, preſented an eaſier, yet a very itu- 
portant conqueſt, It was the only remaining garriſon poſſeſſed by the 
parliament in thoſe parts. Could that city be reduced, the king held the 


whole courſe of tHe Severn under his command ; the rich and malcontent 
counties of the well, having loſt all protection from their friends, might le 


Y 2 
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forced to pay high contributions, as an atonement for their diſaffection; 
an open communication could be preſerved between Wales and theſe new 
conquelts ; and half of the kingdom, being entirely freed from the ene. 
my, and thus united into one firm body, might be employed in re. eſta- 
bliſhing the king's authority throughout the remainder. Theſe were the 
reaſons for embracing that reſolution ; fatal, as it was ever eſteemed, 
to the royal party". 


1643. Tus governor of Gloceſter was one Maſſey, a ſoldier of for. 
—_ — tune, who, before he engaged with the parliament, had offered 
his ſervice to the king; and gg he was free from the fumes of 
enthuſiaſm, by which moſt of the officers on that ſide were intoxicated, he 
would lend an ear it was preſumed, to propoſals for accommodation. But 
Maſſey was reſolute to preſerve an entire fidelity to his maſters ; and 
though no enthuſiaſt himſelf, he well knew how to employ to advantage 
that enthuſiaſtic ſpirit ſo prevalent in his city and garriſon. The ſummons 
to ſurrender allowed two hours for an anſwer : But before 
that time expired, there appeared before the king two citizens, 
with lean, pale, ſharp, and diſmal viſages : Faces, ſo ſtrange and uncouth, 
according to lord Clarendon ; figures, ſo habited and accoutered ; as at 
once moved the moſt ſevere-countenance to mirth, and the moſt cheerful 
heart to ſadneſs ; It ſeemed impoſſible, that ſuch meſſengers could bring 
leſs than a defiance, The men, without any circumſtance of duty or good 
manners, in a pert, ſhrill, undiſmayed accent, ſaid, that they brought an an- 
ſwer from the godly city of Gloceſter : And extremely ready were they, 
according to the hjſtorian, to give inſolent and ſeditious replies to any 
queſtion: as if their buſineſs were chiefly, by provoking the king, to make 
him violate his own ſafe-condut. The anſwer from the city was in theſe 
words: © We the inhabitants, magiſtrates, officers and ſoldiers, within 
« the garriſon of Glocefter, unto his Majeſty's gracious meſſage, return 
« this humble anſwer : That we do keep this city, according to our oaths 
& and allegiance, to and for the uſe of his majeſty and his royal poſterity : 


Toth Aug. 


„And do accordingly conceive ourſelves wholly bound to obey the com- 


% mands of his majeſty ſignified by both houſes of parliament : And ate 
6 reſolved by God's help to keep this city accordingly 5.” After theſe 


| preliminaries, the fiege was reſolutely undertaken by the army, and as re- 


ſolutely ſuſtained by the citizens and garriſon. 


Wan intelligence of the ſiege of Gloceſter arrived in London, the con- 
ſternation among the inhabitants was as great as if the enemy were already 
at their gates. The rapid progreſs of the royaliſts threatened the parlia- 
ment with immediate ſubjection: The factions and diſcontents among 


r Whitlocke, p. 69. May, book iii. p. 91. » Rulh, vol. vi. p. 287. Clares- 
don, vol. iii. p. 315. May, book ii. p. 96. 
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themſelves, in the city, and. throughout the neighbouring counties, prog- 
noſticated ſome dangerous divifion or inſurrection. Thoſe parliamentary 
leaders, it mult be owned who had introduced ſuch mighty innovations in- 
to the Engliſh conſtitution, and who had projected ſo much greater, had 
not engaged in an enterprize which exceeded their courage and capacity. 
Great vigour, from the beginning, as well as wiſdom, they had diſplayed 
in all their counſels ; and a furious, headſtrong body, broken looſe from 
the reſtraint of law, had hitherto been retained in ſubjection under their 
authority, and firmly united by zeal and paſſion, as by the moſt legal and 
eſtabliſhed government. A ſmall committee, on whom the two houſes 
devolved their power, had directed all their military operations, and had 
preſerved a ſecrecy in deliberation, and a promptitude in execution, beyond 
what the king, notwithſtanding the advantages poſſeſſed by a ſingle leader, 
had ever been able to attain. Senſible that no jealouſy was by their par- 
tizans entertained againſt them, they had on all occaſions exerted an au- 
thority mueh more deſpotic than the royaliſts, even during the preifing ex- 
igencies of war, could with patience endure in their ſovereign, Whoever 
incurred their diſpleaſure, or was expoſed to their ſuſpicions, was commit- 
ted to priſon, and proſecuted under the notion of delinquency: After all 
the old jails were full, many new ones were erected ; and even the ſhips 
were crowded with the royaliſts, both gentry and clergy, who languiſhed 
below decks, and periſhed in thoſe unhealthy confinements : They impo- 
{ed taxes, the heavieſt, and of the moſt unuſual nature, by an ordinance of 
the two houſes ; They voted a commiſſion for ſequeſtrations z and they 
ſeized, wherever they had power, the revenues of all the king's party: 
And knowing that themſelves, and their adherents, were, by reſiſting the 
prince, expoſed to the penalties of law, they reſolved, by a ſevere admini- 
tration, to overcome theſe terrors and to retain the people in obedience, 
by penalties of a more immediate execution. In the beginning of this 
ſummer, a combination, formed againſt them in London, had obliged them 
to exert the plenitude of their authority. 


Epmoxd Warrts, the firſt reſiner of Engliſh verſification, was a mem- 
ber of the lower houſe; a man of conſiderable fortune, and not more dif. 
tinguiſhed by his poetical genius than by his parliamentary talents,and by the 
politeneſs and elegance of his manners. As full of keen ſatire and invective in 
hiz eloquence, as of tenderneſs and panegyric in his poetry, he caught the at- 
tention of his hearers, and exerted the utmoſt boldneſs in blaming thoſe vio- 
lent counſels, by which the commons were governed. Finding all oppoſition 
within doors to be fruitleſs, he endeavoured to form a party without, which 
wight oblige the parliament to accept of reaſonable conditions, and reftore 

of; Y 

| The king afterwards copied from this 1 ; but, as the far greater part of the 

nobility and landed gentry were his friends, he reaped much leſs profit from this meaſure. 
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peace to the nation, The charms of his converſation, joined to his cha. 
racter of courage and integrity, had procured him the entire confidence of 
Northumberland, Conway, and every eminent perſon of either ſex who re- 


ſided in London, They opened their breaſt to him without reſerve, and 
expreſſed their dilapprobation of the furious meaſures purſued by the com- 


mons, and their wiſhes that ſome expedient could be found for ſtopping 


ſo impetuous a career. Tomkins, Waller's brother-in-law, and Chaloner, 
the intimate friend of Tomkins, had entertained like ſentiments : And as 
the conyexions of theſe two gentlemen lay chiefly in the city, they infor. 
med Waller, that the ſame abhorrence of war prevailed there, among all 
men of reaſon and moderation. Upon reflection, it ſeemed not imprac. 
ticable that a combination might be formed between the lords and citi. 
zens; and, by mutual concert, the illegal taxes be refuſed, which the par. 
liament, without the royal aſſeut impoſed on the people. While this af. 


fair was in agitation, and liſts were making of ſuch as they conceived to 


be well affected to their deſign ; a ſervant of Tomkins, who had overheard 
their diſcourſe, immediately carried intelligence to Pym. Waller, Tom- 
kins, and Chaloner were ſeized, and tried by a court martial v. They 
were all three condemned, and the two latter executed on gibbets ercaed 
before their own doors. A covenant, as a teſt, was taken by the lords 
and commons, and impoſed on their army, and on all who lived within their 
quarters. Beſides reſolving to amend and reform their lives, the covenan- 
ters there vow, that they will never lay down their arms ſo long as the pa- 
' riſts, now in open war againſt the parliament, ſhall, by force of arms, be 
orotected from juſtice ; they expreſs their abhorrence of the late conſpi- 
'$acy 3 and they promiſe to aſſiſt to the utmoſt the forces raiſed by both 
houſes, againſt the forces levicd by the king *. 


WaLLER, as ſoon as impriſoned, ſenſible of the great danger into which 
he had fallen, was ſo ſeized with the dread of death, that all his former 
ſpirit deſerted him; and he confeſſed whatever he knew, without ſparing 
his moſt intimate friends, without regard to the confidence repoſed in him, 
without diſtinguiſhing between the negligence of familiar converſation 
and the ſchemes of a regular conſpiracy. With the moſt profound difli- 
mulation, he counterfeited ſuch remorſe of conſcience, that his execution 
was put off, out of mere chriſtian compaſſion, till he might recover the uſe of 
his underſtanding. He invited viſits from the ruling clergy of all ſects; 
and while he expreſſed his own penitence, he received their devout exhor- 
tations with humility and reverence, as conveying clearer conviction aud 
information than in his life he had ever before attained. Preſents too, 
of which, as well as of flattery, theſe holy men were not inſenſible, were 


u Ruſhworth, vol. vi. p, 326. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 249, 250, &c. 6th of 
June, * Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 325, Clarendon, vol, ii. p. 275, 
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diſtributed among them; as a ſmall retribution for theis vt prayers and ghoſtly 
counſel, And by all theſe artifices, more than from any regard to the 


beauty of his genius, of which, during that time of furious cant and faction, 
ſmall account would be made, he prevailed ſo far as to have his life ſpared, 


and a fine of ten thouſand pounds accepted in lieu of it J. 

Tas ſeverity, exerciſed againſt the conſpiracy, or rather proje&, of 
Waller, encreaſed the authority of the parliament, and ſeemed to enſure 
them againſt like attempts for the future. But by the progreſs of the 
king's arms, the defeat of Sir William Waller, the taking of Briſtol, the 
ſiege of Gloceſter, a cry for peace was renewed, and with more violence 
than ever. Crowds of women, with a petition for that purpoſe, flocked 
about the houſe, and were ſo clamorous and importunate, that orders were 
given for diſperſing them; and ſome of the females were killed in the 


fray ?. Bedford, Holland, and Conway, had deſerted the parliament, and 


had gone to Oxford; Clare and Lovelace had followed them . North- 


umberland had retired to his country-feat : Eſſex himfelf ſhewed extreme 


diſſatisfaction, and exhorted the parliament to makę peace d. The upper 
houſe ſent down terms of accommodation, more moderate than had hither- 
to been inſiſted on. It even paſſed by a majority among the commons, 
that theſe propoſals ſhould be tranſmigted to the king. The zealots took 
the alarm. A petition againſt peace was framed in the city, and preſented 
by Pennington, the factious mayor. Multitudes attended him, and renewed 
all the former menaces againſt the moderate party ©. The pulpits thunder. 
ed, and rumours were ſpread of twenty thouſand Iriſh, who had landed, 


and were to cut the throat of every proteſtant l. The majority was again 


turned to the other ſide ;z and all thoughts of pacification being dropped, 
every preparation was made for reſiſtance, and for the immediate relief of 
Gloceſter, on which the parliament was ſenſible all their hopes of ſucceſs 
in the war did ſo much depend. 

Mass gv, reſolute to make a vigorous defence, and having under his 
command a city and garriſon ambitious of the crown of martyrdom, had 
hitherto maintained the ſiege with courage and abilities, and had much re- 
tarded the advances of the king's army. By continual ſallies, he infeſted 
them in their trenches, and gained ſudden advantages over them: By 
diſputing every inch of ground, he repreſſed the vigour and alacrity of their 
courage, elated by former ſueceſſes. His garriſon, however, was reduced 
to the laſt extremity 3 and he failed not, from time to time, to inform 
the parliament, that, unleſs ſpeedily relieved, he ſhould be neceſſitated, 
from the extreme want of proviſions and ammunition, to open his gates 
to the enemy, 

2 
! Whitlocke, p. 66. Ruſhworth, vol. vi. p. 330. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 253. 254, &c. 


* Ruſhworth, vol vi. p. 337. Whitlocke, p. 67. b Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 290. 
c Idem, ibid. p. 355. d Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 320. Ruſh. vol vi. p. 388. 
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Tas parliament, in order to repair their broken condition, and put 
themſelves in a poſture of defence, now exerted to the utmoſt their power 
and authority, They voted, that an army ſhould be levied under Sir 
William - Waller, whom, notwithſtanding kis misfortunes, they loaded with 
extraordinary careſſes. Having aſſociated in their cauſe the counties of 
Hertford, Eſſex, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincoln, and Huntingdon, 
they gave the earl of Manchefter a commiſſion to be general of the aſſoci. 
ation, and appointed an army to be levied; under his command. But, 
above all, they were intent that Eſſex's army, on which their whole 
fortune depended, ſhould be put in a condition of marching againſt the 
. King. They excited afreſh their preachers to furious declamations againſt 
the royal cauſe. They even employed the expedient of preſſing, though 
aboliſhed by a late law, for which they had ſtrenuouſly contended e. And 
they engaged the city to ſend- four regiments of its militia to the relief of 
Gloceſter. All ſhops, meanwhile, were ordered to be ſhut ; and every 
man expected, with the utmoſt anxiety, the event of that important en- 
terprize f. 

Essex, carrying with 1 a well · appointed army of 14,000 men, took 
the road of Bedford and Leicefter ; and, though inferior in cavalry, yet, 
by the mere force of conduct and diſcipline, he paſſed over thoſe open 
champaign countries, and defended himſelf from the enemy's horſe, who 
had advanced to meet him, and who infeſted him during his whole march, 
As he approached to Gloceſter, the King was obliged to raiſe the fege, 
and open the way for Eſſex to enter that city, The neceſſities of the 
garriſon were extreme. One barrel of powder was their whole ſtock of 
ammunition remaining ; and their-other proviſions were in the ſame pro- 
portion. Eſſex had brought with him. military ſtores ; and the neigh- 
bouring country abundantly ſupplied him with victuals of every Kind. 
The inhabitants had carefully concealed all provifions from the king's 
army, and, pretending to be quite exhauſted, had reſerved their ſtores for 
that cauſe, which they ſo much favoured 8. 


Fux chief difficulty ſtill remained. Eſſex dreaded a battle with the 
king's army, on account of its great ſuperiority in cavalry ; and he re- 
ſolved to return, if poſſible, without running that hazard. He lay five 
days at Tewkeſbury, which was his firſt ſtage after leaving Gloceſter; and 
he feigned, by ſome preparations, to point towards Worceſter. By a 
forced march during the night, he reached Cirenceſter, and obtained the 
double advantage of paſſing unmoleſted an open country, and of ſurpriſing 
a conyoy of proviſions, which lay in that town l. Without delay, he pro- 
ceeded towards London ; but, when he reached Newbury, he was ſurpriz+ 


e Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 292. f Idem, ibid. 5 Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 344- 
b Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 293. 
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, ed to find, that the king, by haſty marches, had arrived before him, and 
was already poſſeſſed of the place. 


Ax action was now unavoidable ; and Eſſex prepared for it . 
with preſence of mind, and not without military conduct. On . 
both ſides, the battle was fought with deſperate valour and a 22 
ſteady bravery. Eſſex's horſe were ſeveral times broken by 4 
the king's, but his infantry maintained themſelves in firm array; and, 
beſides giving a continued fire, they preſented an invincible rampart'of 
pikes againſt the furious ſhock of prince Rupert, and thoſe gallant troops 
of gentry, of which the royal cavalry was chiefly compoſed. The militia 
of London eſpecially, though utterly unacquainted with aQtion, though 


. drawn but a few days before from their ordinary occupations, yet having 


learned all military exerciſes, and being animated with unconquerable zeal 
for the cauſe, in which they were engaged, equalled, on this occaſion, what 
could be expected from the moſt veteran forces. While the armies were 
engaged with the utmoſt ardour, night put an end to the action, and left 
the victory undecided. Next morning, Eſſex proceeded on his march; 
and though his rear was once put in — diſorder by an incurſion of the 
king's horſe, he reached London in ſafety, and received "applauſe for his 
conduct and ſucceſs in the whole enterprize. The king followed him on 
his march; and having taken poſſeſſion of Reading, after the earl left it, 
he there eſtabliſhed a garriſon z ; and ſtraitened, by that means, London 
and the quarters of the enemy i. 


Ix the battle of Newbury, on the part of the king, beſides the earls of 
Sunderland and Carnarvon, two noblemen of promiſing hopes, was unfor- 
tunately ſlain, to the regret of every lover of ingenuity and virtue through- 
out the kingdom, Lucius Cary viſcount Falkland, ſecretary of ſtate. Be- 
fore aſſembling the preſent parliament, this man, devotcd to the purſuits 
of leatning, aud to the ſociety of all the polite and elegant, had enjoyed 
himſelf in every pleaſure, which a fine genius, a generous diſpoſition, and 
an opulent fortune could afford. Galled into public life, he ſtood foremoſt 
in all attacks on the high prerogatives of the crown ; and diſplayed that 
maſculine eloquence, and undaunted love of liberty, which from his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the ſublime ſpirits of antiquity, he had greedily 
imbibed. When civil convulſions proceeded to extremities, and it became 
requiſite for him to chuſe his ſide; he tempered the ardour of his zeal, 
and embraced the defence of thoſe limited powers which remained to mo- 
narchy, and which he deemed neceſſary for the ſupport of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution. Stil anxious however, for his country, he ſeems to have dread- 
ed the too proſperous ſucceſs of his own party as much as of the enemy; 
end among his intimate ſriends, often after a, very deep ſilence, and fre · 


i Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 393+ Clarendon, vol. iii. P. 347. 
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quent fighs, he would, with a ſad accent, reiterate the word, Peace. In 
excuſe for the too free expoſing of his perſon, which ſeemed unſuitable iq 


a ſecretary of ſtate, he alledged, that it became him to be more active thay 


other men in all hazardous enterprizes ; leſt his impatience for peace might 
bear the imputation of cowardice or puſillanimity. From the commence. 
ment of the war, his natural cheerfulneſs and vivacity became clouded; 
and even his uſual attention to dreſs, required by his birth and ſtation, 
gave way to a negligence which was eaſily obſervable. On the morning 
of the battle in which he fell, he had ſhown ſome care of adorning his per. 
ſon ; and gave for a reaſon, that the enemy ſhould not find his body in any 
flovenly indecent fituation. © I am weary,” ſubjoined be, “ of the times, 
and foreſee much miſery to my country; but believe that I ſhall be out 
« of it ere night *, This excellent perſon was but thirty-four years of 
age, when a period was thus put to hjs life. 


Tus loſs ſuſtained on both ſides in the battle of Newbury, and the ad- 


vanced ſeaſon obliged the armies to retire into winter-quarrters, 


Ix the north, during this ſummer, the great intereſt and 

. bh, popularity of the earl, now created marquis of Newcaſtle, had 
the north. Taiſed a conſiderable force for the king; and great hopes of 
ſucceſs were entertained from that quarter. There appeared 

however, in oppoſition to him, two men, on whom the event of the war 
finally depended, and who began about this time to be remarked for their 
valour and military conduct. Theſe were Sir Thomas Fairfax, ſon of the 
lord of that name, and Oliver Cromwel. The former gained a conſidera- 
ble advantage at Wakefield i over a detachment of royaliſts, and took 
general Goring priſoner : The latter obtained a victory at Gainſborow ®. 
over a party commanded by the gallant Cavendiſh, who periſhed in the 
action. But both theſe defeats of the royaliſts were more than ſufficiently 
compenſated by the total rout of the lord Fairfax at Atherton moor ", 
and the diſperſion of his army. After this victory, Newcaſtle, with an ar- 
my of 15,000 men, fat down before Hull. Hotham was no longer gover- 
nor of this place, That gentleman and his ſon, partly from a jealouſy en- 
tertained of lord Fairfax, partly repenting of their engagements againk 
the king, had entered into a correſpondence with Newcaſtle, and had ex- 
preſſed an intention of delivering Hull into his hands. But their conſpi- 


' racy being detected, they were arreſted and ſent priſoners into London; 


where without any regard to their former ſervices, they fell both of them 
victims to the ſeverity of parliament . 


NEewcASTLE, having carried on the attack of Hull for ſome time, was 
beat off by a ſally of the garriſon v, and ſuffered ſo much, that he thought 


k Whitlocke. p. 70. Clarendon, vol.hiii. p. 350, 351, &c. 1 21 of May: 
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proper to raiſe the ſiege. About the ſame time, Mancheſter, who advanced 
from the eaſtern aſſociated counties, having joined Cromwel andyoung Fair. 
fax, obtained a conſiderable victory over the royaliſts at Horn Caſtle ; where 
the two officers laſt mentioned gained renown by their conduct and gallan- 
try. And though fortune had thus balanced her favours, the king's par- 
ty ſtill remained much ſuperior in thoſe parts of England ; and had it not 
been for the garriſon of Hull, which kept Yorkſhire in awe, a conjunction 
of the northern forces, with the army of the ſouth might have been made 


aud had probably enabled the king, inſtead of entering on the unfortunate 


perhaps imprudent enterprize of Gloceſter, to march directly to London, 
and put an end to the war d. | 


WL the military enterprizes were carried on with vigour in England, 
and the event became every day more doubtful, both parties caſt their eye 
towards the neighbouring kingdoms, and ſought aſſiſtance for the finiſhing 
of that enterprize, in which their own forces experienced ſuch furious op- 
poſition. The parliament had recourſe to Scotland; the king to Ire- 
land, 


Warx the Scottiſh covenanters obtained that end, for which they ſo 
earneſtly contended, the eſtabliſhment of preſbyterian diſcipline, in their 
own country, they were not ſatisfied, but indulged ſt ill an ardent paſſion for 
propagating, by all methods, that mode of religion in the neighbouring 
kingdoms, Having flattered themſelves, in the fervour of their zeal, 
that, by ſupernatural aſſiſtances, they ſhould be enabled to carry their 
triumphant covenant to the gates of Rome itſelf, it behoved them firſt 
to render it prevalent in England, which already ſhowed fo great a diſpo- 
ſition to receive it. Even in the articles of pacification, they expreſſed a 
defire of uniformity in worſhip with England; and the king, employing 
general expreſſions, had approved of this inclination, as pious and lauda- 
ble. No ſooner was there any appearance of a rupture, than the Engliſh 
parliament, in order to allure that nation into a cloſe confederacy, openly 
declared their wiſhes of eccleſiaſtical reformation, and of imitating the ex- 
ample of their northern brethren . When war was actually commenced 
the ſame artifices were uſed ; and the Scots beheld, with the utmoſt im- 
patience, a ſcene of action, of which they could not deem themſelves in- 
different ſpectators. Should the king, they ſaid, be able, by force of 


arms, to pre vail over the parlia ment of England, and re-eſtabliſh his au- 
thority in that powerful kingdom, he will, undoubtedly retract all thoſe 


conceſions, which, with ſo many circumſtances of violence and indignity, 
the Scots have extorted from him. Beſides a ſenſe of his own intereſt, 
and a regard to royal power, which has been entircly annibilated in this 


" Ruſh, vol. 6. p. 390, Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 
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country ; his very paſſion for prelacy and for religious ceremonies, muſt 
lead him to invade a church which he has ever been taught to regard ag 


antichriſtian and unlawful. Let us but conſider who the perſons are that 


compoſe the factions now ſo furiouſly engaged in arms. Does not the 
parliament con ſiſt of thoſe very men who have ever Uppoſed all war with 
Scatland, who have puniſhed the authors of our oppreſſions, who hare oh. 
tained us the redreſs of every grievance, and who, with many honourable 
expreſſions, have conferred on us an ample reward for our brotherly af. 
ſiſtance? And is not the court full of papiſts, prelates, - malignants ; all 
of them zealous enemies to our religious model, and reſolute to ſacrifice 
their lives for their tdolatrous eſtabliſhments? Not to mention our own 
neceſſary ſecurity ; can we better expreſs our gratitude to heaven for 
that pure light with which we are, above all nations, ſo eminently dif. 
tinguiſhed, than by conveying the ſame divine knowledge to our unhappy 
neighbours, who are wading through a ſea of blood in order to attain it! 
Theſe were, in Scotland, the topics of every converſation : With theſe 
doctrines the pulpits echoed ; And the famous curſe of Meroz, that curſe 
ſo ſolemaly denounced and reiterated againſt neutrality and moderation, 
reſounded from all quarters “. 
Tus parliament of England had ever invited the Scots, from the com- 
mencement of the civil di ſſentions, to interpoſe their mediation, which 
they knew, would be ſo little favourable to the king: And the king, 
for that very reaſon, had ever endeavoured, with the leaſt offenſive exprel- 
ſions, to decline it ©. Early this ſpring, the earl of Loudon the chan- 
cellor, with other commiſſioners, and attended by Henderſon, a popvlar 
and intriguing preacher, was ſent to the king at Oxford, and renewed the 
offer of mediation ; but with the ſame ſucceſs as before. The commil- 
ſioners were alſo empowered to preſs the king on the article of religion, 
and to recommend to him the Scottiſh model of ecclefiaſtic worſhip and 
diſcipline. 'This was touching Charles in a very tender point : His hon- 
our, his conſcience, as well as intereſt, he believed to be intimately con- 
cerned in ſupporting prelacy and the liturgy v. He begged the commiſ- 
Noners, therefore, to remain ſatisfied with the conceſſions which he had 
made to Scotland; and, having modelled their own church according te 
their own principles, to leave their neighbours in the like liberty, and not 
to intermeddle with affairs, of which they could not be ſuppoſed competent 
judges *. | 
Tur divines of Oxford, ſecure, as they imagined, of a victory, by meant 


2 Curſe ye Meroz, ſaid the angel of the Lord; curſe ye bitterly the inhabitants 
thereof : Becauſe they came not to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord, a. 
gainſt the mighty. Judges, chap. v. verſe 32. 

© Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 398. ui See note [HH] at the end of the volume. Ruf. 
vol. vi. p. 462. | | 
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of their authorities from church hiſtory, their quotations from the fathers, 
and their ſpiritual arguments, defired a conference with Henderſon, and 
undertook, by dint of reaſoning, to convert that great apoſtle of the north : 
But Henderſon, who had ever regarded, as impious, the leaſt doubt with 
regard to his own principles, and who knew of a much better way to re- 
duce opponents than by employing any theological topics, abſolutely re- 
fuſed all diſputation or controverſy. The Engliſh divines went away full 
of admiration at the blind aſſurance and bigoted prejudices of the man : 
He, on his part, was moved with equal wonder at their obſtinate attach- 
ment to ſuch palpable errors and deluſions. 


By the conceſſions which the king had granted to Scotland, it be- 
eame neceſſary for him to ſummon a parliament once in three years; and 
in June of the fubſequent year, was fixed the period for the meeting of 
that aſſembly. Before that time elapſed, Charles flattered himſelf that he 
ſhould be able, by ſome deciſive advantage, to reduce the Engliſh parlia- 
ment to a reaſonable ſubmiſſion, and might then expect, with ſecurity, the 
meeting of a Scottiſh parliament. Though earneſtly ſolicited by Loudon 
to ſummon preſently that great council of the nation, he abſolutely refuſed 
to give authority to men who had already excited ſuch dangerous com- 
motions, and who ſhowed ſtill the ſame diſpoſition to reſiſt and invade his 
authority. The commiſſioners, therefore, nor being able to prevail in any 
of their demands, defired the king's paſſport for London, where they pur- 
poſed to confer with the Engliſh parliament * ; and being likewiſe de- 
nied this requeſt, they returned with extreme diſſatisfaction to Edinburgh. 


Tas office of conſervators of the peace was newly erected in Scotland, 
in order to maintain the confederacy between the two kingdoms ; and 
theſe, inſtigated by the clergy, were reſolved, ſince they could not obtain 
the king's conſent, to ſummon, in his name, but by their own authority, 
2 convention of ſtates z and to bereave their ſovereign of this article, the 
only one which remained of his prerogative. Under colour of providing 
{vr national peace, endangered by the neighbourhood of Engliſh armies, 
was a convention called Y; an aſſembly, which, thougl. it meets with leſs 
ſolemnity, has the fame authority as a parKament, in raiſing money and 
lying forces. Hamilton, and his brother the earl of Laneric, who had 
becn ſent into Scotland in order to oppoſe theſe meaſures, wanted either 
authority or ſincerity ; and paſlively yielded to the torrent. The general 
«lembly of the church met at the ſame time with the convention; and, 
exerciſing an authority almoſt abſolute over the whole civil power, made 
every political confideration yield to their theological zeal and prejudices. 

Tas Evgliſh parliament was, at that time, fallen into great diftreſs, by 


* Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 406. ” 224 of June. 
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the progreſs of the royal arms; and they gladly ſent to Edinburgh eom. 


miſſioners, with ample powers to treat of a nearer union and conf ederacy 
with the Scottiſh nation. The perſons empl wed were the earl of Kut. 
land, Sir William Armyne, Sir Heary Vane the younger, Thomas Hat. 


cher, and Henry Darley, attended by Marſhal and Nye, two clergymen of 


ſignal authority *. In this negociation, the man chiefly truſted was Vane, 
who, in eloquence, addreſs, capacity, as well as in art and diſſim u lation, 
was not ſurpaſſed by any one, even during that age, ſo famous for active 

talents. By his perſuaſion was framed at Edinburgh, that 
* SOLEMN LEAGUE AND. COVENANT, which effaced all former 
league and proteſtations and vows taken in both kingdoms ; and long 
—_— 7 i 

maintained its credit and authority. In this covenant, the 
ſubſcribers, beſides. eogaging mutually to defend each other againſt all 
opponents, bound themſelves to ' endeavour, without reſpe& of perſons, 
the extirpation of popery and prelacy, ſuperſtition, hereſy, ſchiſm, and 
profaneneſs ; to maintain the rights and privileges of parliaments, toge- 
ther with the King's authority ; and to diſcover and bring to juſtice all 
incendiaries and malignaats *. 

Tas ſubſcribers of the covenant vowed alſo to preſerve the reformed te. 
ligion eſtabliſhed in the church of Scotland; but by the artifice of Vane, 
no declaration more explicit was made with regard to England and Ireland, 
than that theſe kingdoms ſhould be reformed, according to the word of 
God, and the example of the pureſt churches. The Scottiſh zealots, when, 
prelacy was abjured, deemed this expreſſion quite free from ambiguity, and 


regarded their own model as the only one which correſponded, in any de- 


gree, to ſuch a deſcription : But that able politician, had other views; 
and while he employed his great talents in over - reaching the preſbyterians, 
and ſecretly knughed at their fimplicity, he had blindly devoted himſelf to 
the maintenance of ſyſtems ſtill more abſurd and more dangerous. 
| Io the Engliſh parliament there remained ſome members, who, though 
they had been induced, either by private ambition, or by zeal for civil li. 
berty, to concur with the majority, ſtill retained an attachment to the 
hicrarchy, and to the ancient modes of worſhip, But, in the preſent dan. 
ger which threatened their cauſe, all ſcruples were laid aſide ; and the co- 
venant, by whoſe means alone they could expect to obtain ſo conſiderable 
a reinforcement as the acceſſion of theScottiſh nation, was re- 
Sept I7. ceived without oppoſition. The parliament, therefore, bar: 
ing firſt ſubſcribed it themſelves, ordered it to be received by 
all who lived under their authority. 


Gaar were the rejoicings among the Scots, that they ſhould be the 


* Whitlocke, p 73. Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 467. Clarendon, vol. i ĩ 5.00. 2 Ruſh, v0) 
vi. p. 478. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 373. 
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happy inſtruments of extending their mode of religion, and diſſipating 
that profound darkneſs in which the neighbouring nations were involved. 
The general aſſembly applauded this glorious - imitation of the piety diſ- 
played by their anceſtors, who, they ſaid, in three different applications, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, had endeavoured to engage the Engliſh, 
by perſuaſion, to lay vide the uſe of the ſurplice, tippet, and corner-cap b. 
The convention too, in the height of their zeal, ordered every one to 
ſwear to this covenant, under the penalty of confiſcation ; beſide what far- 
ther puniſhment it ſhould pleaſe the enſuing parliament to inflict on the 
refuſcrs, as enemies to God, to the king, and to the kingdom. And be- 
ing determined that the ſword ſhould carry conviction to all refractory 
minds, they prepared themſelves, with great vigilance and activity, for 
their military enterprizes. By means of a hundred thouſand 1643. 
pounds, which they received from England ; by the hopes of — by 
good pay and warm quarters; not to mention men's favour- 

able diſpoſition towards the cauſe ; they ſoon completed their levies. And, 
having added, to their other forces, the troops which they had recalled 
from Ireland, they were ready, about the end of the year, to enter England, 
under the command of their old general, the earl of Leven, with an army 
of above twenty thouſand men *. ; 


Tus king, foreſeeing this tempeſt which was gathering upon him, en- 
deavoured to ſecure himſelf by every expedient ; and he caſt his eye to- 
wards Ireland, in hopes that this kingdom, from which his cauſe had al- 


ready received ſo much prejudice, might at length contribute ſomewhat | 


towards his protection and ſecurity. 


ArTter the commencement oß the Iriſh inſurrection, the 
Engliſh parliament, though they undertook the ſuppreſſion of «g,,, of 
it, had ever been too much engaged, either in military projects, Ireland. | 


or expeditions at home, to take any effectual ſtep towards 


baiſhing that enterprize. They had entered, indeed, into a contract with 
the Scots, for ſending over an army of ten thouſand men into Ireland ; 
and, in order to engage that nation in this undertaking, beſide giving a 
promiſe of pay, they agreed to put Caricfergus into their bands, and to 
inveſt their general with an authority quite independent of the Engliſh go- 
vernment, Theſe troops, ſo long as they were allowed to remain, were 
uleful, by diverting the force of the lriſh rebels, and protecting in the north 
the ſmall remnants of the Britiſh planters. But, except this contract with 
tie Scottiſh nation, all the other meaſures of the parliament either were 
hitherto abſolutely inſiguificant, or tended rather to the prejudice of the 
proteſtant cauſe in Ireland. By continuiag their violent perſecution, and 


» Ruſhworth, vol. vi. p. 388. © Clarcndon, vol, iii. p. 383 
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ſtill more violent menaces againſt prieſts and papiſts, they confirmed the 
Iriſh catholics in their rebellion, and cut off all hopes of . indulgence and 
toleration. By diſpoſing beforehand of all the Iriſh forfeitures to ſubſcrib- 
ers or adventurers, they rendered all men of property deſperate, and ſeemed 
to threaten a total extirpation of the natives 4. And while they thus in- 
fuſed zeal and animoſity into the enemy, no meaſure was purſued which 


could tend to ſupport or encourage the proteſtants, now reduced to the 


laſt extremities. 


So great is the aſcendant which, from a long courſe of F ſucceſſes, the 
Engliſh bas acquired over the Iriſh nation, that though the latter, when 
they receive military diſcipline among foreigners, are not ſurpaſſed by any 
troops, they had never, in their own country, been able to make any vigo- 


rous effort for the defence or recovery of their liberties. In many rencoun- 


ters, the Engliſh, under Jord More, Sir William St. Leger, Sir Frederic 
Hamilton, and others, had, though under great diſadvantages of ſituation 
and numbers, put the Iriſh to rout, and returned in triumph to Dublin. 
The rebels raiſed the ſiege of Tredah, after an obſtinate defence made by 
the garriſon . Ormond had obtained two complete victories at Kilruſh 
and Roſs ; and had brought relief to all the forts, which were beſieged or 
blockaded in different parts of the kingdom f. But notwithſlanding theſe 
ſucceſſes, even the molt common neceſſaries of life were wanting to the 


victorious armies. The Iriſh, in their wild rage againſt the Britiſh plan- 


ters, had laid waſte the whole kingdom, and were themſelves totally unfit, 
from their habitual ſloth and ignorance, to raiſe any convenience of hu- 
man life. During the courſe of fix months no ſupplies had come from 
England, except the fourth part of one ſmall veſſel's lading. Dublin, to 
ſave itſelf from ſtarving, had been obliged to ſend the greater part of its 
inhabitants to England. The army had little ammunition, ſcarcely ex- 
cteding forty barrels of gun-powder ; not even ſhoes or cloaths ; and for 
want of food the ſoldiers had been obliged to eat their own horſes. Aud 
though the diſtreſs of the Iriſh was not much inferior s beſides that they 
were more hardened againſt ſuch extremities, it was bet a melancholy re- 
flection, that the two nations, while they continued their furious animoli- 
ties, ſhould make deſolate that fertile iſland, which might ſerve to the ſub- 
ſiſtence and happineſs of both. 


Tus juſtices and council of Ireland had been engaged chiefly by the 
intereſt and authority of Ormond, to fall into an entire dependence on the 
king. Parſons, Temple, Loftus, and Meredith, who favoured the oppo- 


d A thouſand acres in Ulſter were given to every one that ſubſcribed 200 pounds, ia 
Connaught to the ſubſcribers of 350, in Munſter for 450, in Leinſter for 660. 
© Ruſhworth, vol. vi. p. 566. f Idem, ibid. p. 511. 5 Idem, ibid. p. 555: 
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gte party, had been removed ; and Charles had ſupplied their place by o- 


thers, better affected to his ſervice, A committee of the Engliſh houſe 
of commons, which had been ſent over to Ireland, in order to conduct the 
affairs of that kingdom, had been excluded the council, in obedience to or- 
gers tranſmitted from the king b. And theſe were reaſons ſufficient, be- 
des the great difficulties, under which they themſelves laboured, why the 
parliament was unwilling to ſend ſupplies to an army, which, though en- 
gaged in a cauſe much favoured by them, was commanded by their declar- 
ed enemies. They even intercepted ſome ſmall fuccours ſent thither by 
the king. ' 

Tus king, as he had neither money, arms, ammunition, nor proviſions 
to ſpare from his own urgent wants, reſolved to embrace an expedient, 
which might at once relieve the neceſſities of the Iriſh proteſtants, and 
contribute to the advancement of his affairs in England. A truce with 
the rebels, he thought, would enable his ſubjects in Ireland to provide 
for their own ſupport, and would procure him the aſſiſtance of the army 
2zainft the Engliſh parliament. But as a treaty with a people, fo odious 
for their barbarities, and till more for their religion, might be repreſented 
in invidious colours, and renew all thoſe calumnies with which he had been 


- loaded ; it was neceſſary to proceed with great caution in conducting that 


meaſure, A remonſtrance from the army was made to the Iriſh council, 
repreſenting their intolerable neceſſities, and craving permiſſion to leave the 
kingdom : And if that were refuſed, We muſt have recourſe, they ſaid, to 
that firſt and primary law, with which God has endowed all men ; wwe mean the 
lew of nature, which teaches every creature to preterve itself l. Memorials 
both to the king and parliament were tranſmitted by the juſtices and coun- 
cil, in which their wantsand dangers are ſtrongly ſet forth * ; and though 
the general e xpreſſions in theſe memorials might perhaps be ſuſpected of 
exaggeration, yet from the particular facts mentioned, from the confeſſion 
of the Engliſh parliament itſelf! ; and from the very nature of things, it 
is apparent that the Iriſh proteſtants were redvced to great extremities ® z 


and it became prudent, in the king, if not abſolutely neceſſary, to embrace | 


lome expedient, which might ſecure them, for a time, from the ruin and 
miſery with which they were threatened. 


AccorviNGLy, the king gave orders a to Ormond and the juſtices to 


Vor. VL 2 

> Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 338. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 167. i Ruſhworth, vol. vi. p. 537. 

* Idem bid. p. 538. | Ruſh. vol vi. p. 540. m See father Carte's 
Ormond, vsl. iii. No. 113. 1%7, 128, 129 134. 136. 141. 144. 149. 158, 159. All theſe 
Papers put it paſt doubt, that the beceſſities of the Engliſh army in Ireland were ex- 


teme. 5ce farther, Ruſh, vol. vi p. 537. and Dudgale, p. 853, 854. * 7th September. 


% Ran. vol. vi. p. 337. $44: 547+ 
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conclude, for a year, a ceffation of arms with the council of Kilkenny, by 
whom the Iriſh were governed, and to leave both ſides in poſſeſſion of their 
preſent advantages. The parliament, whoſe buſineſs it was, to find fault 
with every meaſure adopted by the oppoſite party, and who would not loſe 
ſo fair an opportunity of reproaching the king with bis favour to the Iriſh 
papiſts, exclaimed loudly againſt this ceſſation. Among other reaſons, 
they inſiſted upon the divine vengeance, which England might juſtly dread 
for tolerating antichriſtian idolatry, on pretence of civil contracts and po- 
litical agreements o. Religion, though every day employed as the engine 
of their own ambitions purpoſes, was ſuppoſed too ſacred to be yielded up 
to the temporal intereſts ,or ſafety of kingdoms. 


AzTzx the ceſſation, there was little neceſſity, as well as no means of 
ſubſiſting the army in Ireland. The king ordered Ormond, who was en- 
tirely devoted to him, to ſend over conſiderable bodies of it to England, 
Moſt of them continued in his ſervice : But a ſmall part having imbibed 


in Ireland a ſtrong animoſity againſt the catholics, and hearing the king's 


party univerſally reproached with popery, ſoon after deſerted to the par- 
liament. 


Some Iriſh catholics came over with theſe troops, and joined the royal 
army, where they continued the ſame cruelties, and diſorders to which 
they had been accuſtomed P, The parliament voted, that no quarter, 
in any action, ſhould ever be given them: But prince Rupert, by making 


ſome reprizals, ſoon repreſſed this inhumanity 9, 


: 
2 . 


| [. 
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% 


Invaſion of the Scots —— Battle of Marſton-moor — Battle of Cropredy-bridge 
Eſex's forces diſarmed Second battle of Newbury—— Riſe 
and charader of the Independents —— Self-denying ordinance — Fairfax, 
Cromwell Treaty of Uxbridge——— Execution of Laud. 


HE king had hitherto, during the courſe of the war, obtained many 
advantages over the parliament, and had raiſed himſelf, from that 

low condition into which he had at firſt fallen, to be nearly upon an equal 
footing with his adverſaries, Yorkſhire, and all the northern counties, 
were reduced by the marqueſs of Newcaſtle ; and, excepting Hull, the 
parliament was maſter of no garriſon in theſe quarters. In the welt, Ply- 
mouth alone, having been in vain beſieged by prince Maurice, reſiſted the 


© Rufh, vol. vi. p. 557. P Whitlocke, P. 78. 103. 4. Ruſh. vol. vi. Pp. 680. 785 
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king's authority : And had it not been for the diſappoiatment in the en- 
terptize of Gloucelter, the royal garriſons had reached, without interrup- 
tion, from one end of the kingdom to the other ; and had occupied a great- 


er extent of ground than thoſe of the parliament. Many of the royaliſts 


flattered themſelves, that the ſame vigorous ſpirit, which had elevated them 


to the preſent height of power, would ſtill favour their progreſs, and obtain 


them a final victory over their enemies: But thoſe who judged more ſound- 
ly, obſerved, that, befides the acceſſion of the whole Scottiſh nation to 
the lde of the parliament ; the very priaciple on which the royal ſucceſ- 


ſes had been founded, was every day acquired more and more, by the op- 


polite party. The king's troops, full of gentry and nobility, had exerted 
A alour ſuperior to their enemies, and had hitherto been ſucceſsful in al- 
moſt every rencounter :, But, in proportion as the whole nation became 
varlike, by the continuance of civil diſcords, this advantage was more e- 
qually ſhared ; and ſuperior numbers, it was expected, mult at length ob- 
tain the victory. The king's troops alſo, ill paid, and deſtitute of every 


neceſſary, could not poſſibly be retained in equal diſcipline with the par - 


lamentary forces, to whom all ſupplies were furniſhed from unexhauſted 
ſtores and trea.ures :. The ſeverity of manners, ſo much affected by theſe 
zealous religioniſts, aſſiſted their military inſtitutions z and the rigid inflexi- 
bility of character, by which the auſtere reformers of church and ſtate 
were diſtinguiſhed, enabled the parliamentary chiefs to reſtrain their ſol- 
diers within ſtricter rules and more exact order. And while the king's 
officers indulged themſelves even in greater licences than thoſe to which, 
during times of peace, they had been accuſtomed, they were apt, both to 
negle& their military duty, and to ſet a pernicious example of diſorder to 
the ſoldiers under their command. 2 


Ar the commencement of the civil war, all Engliſhmen, who ſerved a+ r 
broad, were invited over, and treated with extraordinary reſpect: And 


molt of them, being deſcended of good families, and, by reaſon of their 
abſence, unacquainted with the new principles which depreſſed the dignity 
of the crown, had inliſted under the royal ſtandard. But it is obſervable, 
bat, though the military profeſſion requires great genius, and long experi- 


ence, in the principal commanders, all its ſubordinate duties may be diſ- | 
charged by ordinary talents, and from ſuperficial practice. Citizens and 


country-gentlemen ſoon became excellent officers ; and the generals of 
greateſt fame and capacity happened, all of them, to ſpring up on the ſide 
7! the parliament, The courtiers and great nobiliry, in the other party, 


checked the growth of any extraordinary genius among the ſubordinate -* 


"0 * 


2 Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 56. 
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officers and every man there, as in a regular eſtabliſned government, way 
confined to the ſtation in which his birth had placed him. 


Tus king, that he might make preparations, during winter, for the en. 
ſuing campaign, ſummoned to Oxford all the members of either houſe, who 
adhered to his intereſts g. and endeavoured to avail himſelf of the name 
of parliament, ſo paſſionately cheriſhed by the Engliſh nation d. The 
houſe of peers was pretty full ; and, beſides the nobility employed in dif. 
ferent parts of the kingdom, it contained twice as many members as com- 
monly voted at Weſtminſter. The houſe of commons conſiſted of 3. 
bout 140 ; which amounted not to above half of the other houſe of com- 
mons ©, 


So extremely light had government hitherto lain upon the people, that 
the very name of excize was unknown to them; and, among the other 
evils ariſing from theſe domeſtic wars, was the introduction of that impof 
into England. The parliament at Weſtminſter having voted an exciſe on 
beer, wine, and other commodities; thoſe at Oxford imitated the example, 
and conferred that revenue on the king. And, in order to enable him the 
better to recruit his army, they granted him the ſum of 100,000 pounds, 
to be levied by way of loan upon the ſubjet. The king circulated privy 
ſeals, counterſigned by the ſpeakers of both houſes, requiring the loan of 
particular ſums from ſuch perſons as lived within his quarters 4. Neither 


party had as yet got above the pedantry " reproaching their antagoniſts | 


with theſe illegal meaſures. 


Tus Weſtminſter parliament paſſed a whimſical ordinance, * 
all the inhabitants of London and the neighbourhood, to retrench a meal 
a week, and to pay the value of it for the ſupport of the public cauſe *, 
It is eaſily imagined, that, provided the money were paid, they trouble 
themſelves but little about the execution of their ordinance. 


Sven was" the king's ſituation, that, in order to reſtore peace to the 
nation, he had no occaſion to demand any other terms than the reſtoring 
of the laws and conſtitution ; the replacing him in the ſame rights which 
had ever been enjoyed by his predeceſſors ; and the re-eſtabliſhing, on its 
ancient baſis, the whole frame of government, civil as well as eccleſiaſtical. 
And, that be might facilitate an end ſeemingly ſo deſirable, he offered to 
employ means equally popular, an univerſal a& of oblivion, and a tolera- 
tion or indulgence to tender conſcicuces. Nothing therefore could con. 
tribute more to his intereſts than every diſcourſe of, peace, and every dil. 
cuſſion of the conditions upon which that bleſſing could be obtained. For 
this reaſon, he ſolicited a treaty, on all occaſions, and deſired a confers 


b Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 559. * © Ide, p. 366, 574, 575» dem, p. 59% 
© Dugdale, p. 119. Ruſh. vol. vi. P. 748. 
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rence aud mutual examination of pretenſions, even when he entertained 
no hopes that any concluſion could poſſibly reſult from it. 


Fox like reaſons, the parliament prudently avoided, as much as poſſi. 
ble, all advances towards negociation, and were cautious not to expoſe 
too eaſily to cenſure thoſe high terms, which their apprehenfions or their 
ambition made them previouſly demand of the king. Though their par- 
tizans were blinded with the thickeſt veil of religious prejudices, they 
dreaded to bring their pretenſions to the teſt, or lay them open before 
the whole nation. In oppoſition to the ſacred authority of the laws, to 
the venerable precedents of many ages, the popular leaders were aſhamed 
toplead nothing but fears and jealouſies, which were not avowed by the 
conſtitution, and for which, neither the perſonal character of Charles, 
ſo full of virtue, nor his fituation, ſo deprived of all independent authori- 
ty, ſeemed to afford any reaſonable foundation. Grievances which had 
deen fully redrefſed ; powers, either legal or legal, which had been en- 
tirely renounced ; it ſeemed unpopular, and invidious, and ungrateful, any 
farther to inſiſt on. 


Taz king that he might abate the univerſal veneration. paid to the 
name of parliament, had iſſued a declaration, in which he ſet forth 
al the tumults by which himſelf and his partizans in both houſes had 


deen driven from London; and he thence inferred, that the aſſembly at 


Weſtminſter was no longer a free parliament, and, till its liberty were 
reſtored, was intitled to no authority. As this declaration was an obſtacle 
to all treaty, ſome contrivance ſeemed requiſite, in order to clude it. 


A 1LETTB& was written in the foregoing ſpring, to the earl of Eſſex, and 
ſubſcribed by the prince, the duke of York and forty-three noblemen f. 
They there exhort him to be an inſtrument of reſtoring peace, and to pro- 
mote that happy end with thoſe by whom he was employed. Eſſex, 
though much diſguſted with the parliament, though apprehenſive of the ex- 
tremities to which they were driving, though defirous of any reaſonable ac- 
commodatien ; yet was {till more reſolute to preſerve an honourable fide- 
lty to the truſt repoſed in him. e replied, that as the paper ſent him 
neither contained any addreſs to the two houſes of parliament, nor any ac- 
howledgment of their authority, he could not communicate it to them. 
Like propoſals had been reiterated by the king, during the — cam- 
daga, and ſtill met with a like anſtver from Eſſex 8. 


ls order to make a new trial for a treaty, the king, this ſpring, ſent a- 
lather letter, directed to the lords and commons of parliament aſſembled at 


Vellminſter; But as he alſo mentioned, in the letter, the lords and commons 


2 
? Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 442. Ruth. . vi. p. 366. Whitlocke, p. 77, 
i Clarendop, vol. iii. p 444. Ruſh. vol. vi. p- 369, 579. Whitlocke, p. ” 
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of parliament aſſembled at Oxford, and declared, that his ſcope and intention 
'was to make proviſion, that all the members of both houſes might ſecurely 
meet in a full and free aſſembly ; the parliament perceiving the concluſion 
Implied, refuſed all treaty upon ſuch terms. And the king, who kney 
what ſmall hopes there were of accommodation, would not abandon the 
pretenſions which he had aſſumed; nor acknowledge the two houſes, mor: 
expreſsly for a free parliament. | | 
Tuis winter the famous Pym died; a man as much hated by one party 
as reſpected by the other. At London he was confidered as the victim to 
national liberty, who had abridged his life by inceſſant labours for the in- 
tereſts of his country ': At Oxford he was believed to have been ſtruck 
with an uncommon diſeaſe, and to have been conſumed with vermin ; as 4 
mark of divine vengeaace, for his multiplied crimes and treaſons. He had 


been fo little ſtudious of improving his private fortune in thoſe civil van, 


of which he had been one principal author, that the parliament thought 
themſelves obliged, from gratitude, to pay the debts which he had con. 
trated l. We now return to the military operations, which during the 
winter, were carried on with yigour in ſeveral places, notwithſtanding the 
ſeverity of the ſeaſon. 

Tus forces brought from Ireland were landed at Moſtyne in North. 
Wales, and being put under the command of lord Biron, they beſieged 
and took the caſtles of Hawarden, Beeſton, Acton, and Deddington- 
houſe l. No place in Cheſhire or the neighbourhood now adhered to the 


- parliament, except Nantwich : And to this town Biron laid fiege during 


the depth of winter. Sir Thomas Fairfax, alarmed at ſo confiderable 2 
progreſs of the royaliſts, aſſembled an army of 4008 men in Yorkſhire, 
and having joined Sir William Brereton, was approaching to the camp of 
the enemy. Biron and his ſoldiers, elated with ſucceſſes obtained in 
Ireland, had entertained the moſt profound contempt for the patlis 
mentary forces; a diſpoſition, which, if confined to the army, may be 
regarded as a good preſage of victory; but if it extend to the general, 
is the moſt probable forerunner of a defeat. Fairfax ſuddenly attacked 
the camp of the royaliſts. The ſwelling of the river by 
5 8 thaw divided one part of the army from the other. That 
part, expoſed to Fairfax, being beaten from their poſt, reti 

ed into the church of Acton, and were all taken priſoners : The other t:. 
treated with precipitation ®, And thus was diſſipated, or rendered 
uſeleſs, that body of forces which had been drawn from Ireland ; 
and the parliamentary party revived in thoſe north weſt counties of Eng- 


land. ü ‚ 


7 Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 449. Whitlocke, p 79. i Ibid p. 66. k Journ, 1; 
of February, 1643. 1 Ruſh. vol. vi p.55. m I pid. p. 301. 
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Tas invaſion from Scotland was attended with conſequences of 
much greater importance. The Scots, having ſummoned in vain — 1 
the town of Newcaſtle, which was fortified by the vigilance of jand 
% Thomas Glenham, paſſed the Tyne; and faced the margueſs 


of Newcaſtle, who lay at Durham with an army of 14,000 men u. After 


ſome military operations, in which that nobleman reduced the enemy to 
difficulties for forage and proviſions, he received intelligence of a great 
diſaſter which had befallen his forces in Yorkſhire, Colonel Bellaſis, 
whom he had left with a conſiderable body of troops was to- 

tally routed at Selby, by Sir Thomas Fairfax, who had re- 11th April, 
turnedjfrom Cheſhire with bis victorious forces ®, Afraid of 

being incloſed between two armies, Newcaſtle retreated ; and Leven 
having joined Lord Fairfax, they ſat down before Vork, to which the 
army of the royaliſts had retired. But as the parliamentary and Scottiſh 
forces were not numerous enough to inveſt ſo large a town, divided by a 
river, they contented themſelves with incommoding it by a looſe block- 
ade; and affairs remained, for ſome time, in ſuſpenſe between theſe op- 
polite armics P, 

Doms this winter and ſpring, other parts of the kingdom had alſo 
been infeſted with war. Hopton, having aſſembled an army of 14,000 
men, endeayoured to break into Suſſex, Kent, and the ſouthern aſſoci- 
ation, which ſeemed well diſpoſed to receive him, Waller fell upon him 
at Cherington, and gave him a defeat * of conſiderable importance. In 
another quarter, ſiege being laid to Newark by the parliamentary forces, 
prince Rupert prepared himſelf for relieving a town of ſuch conſequence, 
which alone preſerved the communication open between the king's ſouth- 
ern and northern quarters r. With a ſmall force, but that animated by his 
ative courage, he broke through the enemy, relieved the town, and totally 
Cillipated that army of the parliament *. 


Bur though fortune ſeemed to have divided her ſavours between the 
parties, the king found himſelf, in the main, a conſiderable loſer by this 
winter-campaign ; and he prognoſticated a ftill worſe event from the en- 
ſuing ſummer. The preparations of the parliament were great, and much 
exceeded the ſlender reſources of which he was poſſeſſed. In the eaſtern aſ- 
ſociation, they levied fourteen thouſand men, under the earl of Mancheſter, 
ſeconded by Cromwel e. An army of ten thouſand men, under Eſſex ; 
another of nearly the ſame force under Waller, were aſſembled in the 


neighbourhood of London. The former was deſtined to oppoſe the king : 


The latter was appointed ta, march into the welt, where prince Maurice, 
mth a ſmall army which went continually to decay, was ſpending his 
ume in vain before Lyme, an inconſiderable town upon the ſea coaſt 


* 2 4 
Auch. vol. vi. p.615. o Idem, ibid. p. 618. v idem, ibid. p. 620. 
7th of March. Ruſh, vol. vi. Pp. 306. * 21ſt of March. * Ruſh, vol, vi, p. Ga. 
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utmoſt efforts of the king could not raiſe above ten thouſand men at Ox. 
ford; and on their ſword chiefly, during the campaign, were theſe to 
depend for ſubſiſtence. 


Caar. LVII. 


Tus queen, terrified with the dangers which every way environed her, 
and afraid of being encloſed in Oxford, in the middle. of the kingdom, 
fled to Exeter, where ſhe hoped to be delivered unmoleſted of the child, 
with which ſhe was now pregnant, and whence ſhe had the means of an 
eaſy eſcape into Frante, if preſſed by the forces of the enemy. She knew 
the implacable hatred which the parliament, on account of her religion and 


her credit with the king, had all alone borne her. Laſt ſummer, the com- 


mons had ſent up to the peers an impeachment of high treaſon againſt her; 
becauſe, in his utmoſt diſtreſſes, ſhe had aſſiſted her huſband with arms 
and ammunition, which ſhe had bought in Holland u. And had ſhe fallen 
into their hands, neither her ſex, ſhe knew, nor high ſtation, could protect 
her againſt inſults at leaſt, if not danger, from thoſe haughty republicans, 
who fo little affected to conduct themſelves by the maxims of gallantry 
and politeneſs, 


From the beginning of theſe diſſenſions, the parliament, it is remark. 
able, had, in all things aſſumed an extreme aſcendant over their ſovereign, 
and had diſplayed a violence, and arrogated an authority, which, on his 
ſide, would not have been compatible, either with his temper or his ſitu- 
ation. While be ſpoke perpetually of pardoning all rebels ; they talked 
of nothing but the puniſhment of delinguents and malignants : While he of- 
fered a toleration and indulgence to tender conſciences ; they threatened 
the utter extirpation of prelacy : To his profeſſions of lenity, they op- 
poſed declarations of rigour : And the more the ancient tenor of the laws 
inculcated a reſpectful ſubordination to the crown, the more careful were 
they, by their lofty pretenſions, ta cover that defect under which they 
laboured. | 


Turik great advantages in the north ſeemed to ſecond their ambition, 
and finally to promiſe them ſucceſs in their unwarrantable enterprises. 
Mancheſter, having taken Lincoln, had united his army to that of Leven 
and Fairfax; and York was now cloſcly beſieged by their combined for- 
ces. That town, though vigorouſly defended by Newcaſtle, was reduced 
to extremity ; and the parliamentary generals, after enduring great loſſes and 
fatigues, flattered themſelves that all their labours would at laſt be crown- 
ed by this important conqueſt. On a ſudden, they were alarmed by the 
approach of prince Rupert. This gallant commander, having vigorouſ- 
ly exerted himſelf in Lancaſhire and Cheſhire, had collected a conſiderable 
army; and, joining Sir Charles Lucas, who commanded Newcalitle's 


V Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 321. 
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horſe, haſtened to the relief of York, with an army of 20,000 men. The 
Scottiſh and parliamentary generals raiſed the fiege, and, drawing up on 


Marſton- moor, purpoſed to give battle to the royaliſts. Prince Rupert 
. approached the town by another quarter, and interpoſing the river Ouſe 


between him and the enemy, ſafely joined his forces to thoſe of Newcaſtle, 
The marquis endeavoured to perſuade him, that, having ſo ſucceſsfully ef- 
fefted his purpoſe, he ought to be content with the preſent advantages, 
and leave the enemy, now much diminiſhed by their loſſes, and diſcoura- 
ged by their ill ſucceſs, to diſſolve by thoſe mutual diſſenſions which had 
begun to take place among them . The prince, whoſe martial diſpoſi- 
tion was not ſufficiently tempered with prudence, nor ſoftened by complai- 


ſunce, pretending poſitive orders from the king, without deign- 


ing to conſult with Newcaſtle, whoſe merits and ſervices deſer- F 44%. 
ved better treatment, immediately iſſued orders for battle, and Battle of 
led out the army to Marſton-moor *. This action was obſti® — reg 
uately diſputed between the moſt numerous armies that were en- 

gaged during the courſe of theſe wars; nor were the forces on each fide 
much different in number. Fifty thouſand Britiſh troops were led to mu- 
tual laughter ; and the victory ſecmed long undecided between them. 
Priace Rupert who commanded the right wing of the royaliſts, was op- 
poſed to Cromwel J, who conducted the choice troops of the parliament, 
enured to danger under that determined leader, animated by zeal, and con- 
firmed by the moſt rigid diſcipline. After a ſharp combat, the cavalry of 
the royaliſts gave way; and ſuch of the infantry as ſtood next them were 
likewiſe borne down, and put to flight. Newcaſtle's regiment alone, re- 
ſolute to conquer or to periſh, obſtinately kept their ground, and main- 
tained by their dead bodies, the ſame order in which they had at firſt been 


| ranged. In the other wing, Sir Thomas Fairfax and Colonel Lambert, 


with ſome troops, broke through the royaliſts; and, tranſported by the 
ardour of purſuit, ſoon reached their viRtorious friends, engaged alſo in 
purſuit of the enemy. But after that tempeſt was paſt, Lucas, who com- 


- wanded the royaliſts in this wing, reſtoring order to his broken forces, 
made a furious attack on the parliamentary cavalry, threw them into 


Gilorder, puſhed them upon their own infantry, and put that whole wing 
to route, When ready to ſeize on their carriages and baggage, he percei- 
ved Cromwel, who was now returned from purſait of the other wing. 
Both ſides were not a little ſurpriſed to find that they muſt again renew 


the combat for that victory which each of them thought they had already 


obtained, The front of the battle was now exactly counterchanged ; 
and each army occupied the ground which had been poſſeſſed by the e- 


" Life of the D. of Næwcaſtle p. 40. 


* Clarendon, vol. vi. p. 506. 
7 Ruſh, part. 3. vol. ii. p 633. | 
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nemy at the beginning of the day. This ſecond battle was equally fu. 
rious and deſperate with the firſt : But after the utmoſt efforts of courage 
by both parties, victory wholly turned to the fide of the parliament. The 
prince's train of artillery was taken; and his whole army puſhed off the 
field of battle 2. | 


Tuis event was in itſelf a mighty blow to the king; but proved more 
fatal in its conſequences. The marqueſs of Newcaſtle was entirely loſt 
to the royal cauſe, That nobleman, the ornament of the court and of 
his order, had been engaged, contrary to the natural bent of his diſpoſi- 
tion, into theſe military operations, merely by a high ſenſe of honour, 
and a perſonal regard to his maſter. ' The dangers of war were diſregar- 
ded by his valour ; but its fatigues were oppreſſive to his natural indo. 
lence, Munificent and generous in his expence ; polite and elegant in 
his taſte ; courteous and humane in his behaviour; he brought a great 
acceſſion of Friends and of credit to the party which he embraced. But 
amidſt all the hurry of action, his inclinations were ſecretly drawn to the 
ſoft arts of peace, in which he took delight; and the charms of poetry, 
muſic, and converſation, often ſtole him from his rougher occupations, 
He choſe Sir William Davenant, an ingenious poet, for his lieutenant- ge- 
neral : The other perſons, in whom he placed confidence, were more the 
inſtruments of his refined pleaſures, than qualified for the buſineſs which 
they undertook : And the ſeverity and application, requiſite to the ſup- 
port of diſcipline, were qualities in which he was entirely wanting. 


Wur prince Rupert, contrary to his advice, reſolved on this battle, 


and iſſued all orders, without communicating his intentions to him ; he 


took the field, but, he ſaid, merely as a volunteer ; and, except by his per- 
ſonal courage, which ſhone out with luſtre, he had no ſhare in the action. 
Enraged to find that all his ſucceſsful labours were rendered abortive by 
one act of fatal temerity, terrified with the proſpe& of renewing his pains 
and fatigue, he reſolved no longer to maintain the few reſources which re- 
mained to a deſperate cauſe, and thought, that the ſame regard to honour, 
which had at firſt called him to arms, now required him to abandon a par- 
ty, where he met with ſuch unworthy treatment. Next morning early, 
he ſent word to the prince that he was inſtantly to leave the kingdom; 
and, without delay, he went to Scarborough, where he found a veſlcl, 
which carried him beyond ſea. During the enſuing years, till the reſtor- 
ation, he lived abroad in great neceſſity, and ſaw, with indifference, his o- 
pulent fortune ſequeſtered by thoſe who aſſumed the government of Eng- 
land. He diſdained, by ſubmiſſion or compofition, to ſhow obeiſance to 
their uſurped authority ; aud the leaſt favourable cenſors of his merit al- 
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lowed, tha tthe fidelity and ſervices of a whole life had ſufficiently atoned 
for one raſh- action into which his paſſion had betrayed h im b. 


Pzincs Rupert, with equal precipitation, drew off the remains of his 
army, and retired into Lancaſhire. Glenham, in a few days, was obliged 
to ſurrender York ; and he marched out his garriſon with all 
the honours of war ©. Lord Fairfax, remaining ia the city, 
eſtabliſhed his government in that whole county, and ſent a 
thouſand horſe into Lancaſhire, to join with the parliamentary forces in 
that quarter, and attend the motions of prince Rupert : The Scottiſh army 
marched northwards, in order to join the earl of Calender, who was advan- 
cing with ten thouſand additional forces 4; and to reduce the town of 
' Newcaſtle, which they took by ſlorm: The earl of Mancheſter, with 
Cromwel, to whom the fame of this great victory was chiefly aſcribed, 
and who was wounded in the action, returned to the eaſtern affociation, 
in order to recruit his army ©. 


1644. 
16th july. 


WatLE theſe events paſſed in the north, the king's affairs in the ſouth 
were conducted with more ſucceſs and greater abilities. Ruthven, a Scotch- 
man, who had been created carl of Brentford, acted under the king, as 
general, 


Tus. parliament ſoon completed their two armies commanded by Eſſex 
and Waller. The great zeal of the city facilitated this undertaking. 
Many ſpeeches were made to the citizens, by the parliamentary leaders, in 
order to excite their ardour. Hollis, in particular, exhorted them not to 
ſpare, on this important occaſion, either their purſes, their perſons, or 


their prayers f: and, in general, it muſt be confeſſed, they were ſufficient-' 


ly liberal in all theſe contributions. The two generals had orders to 
march with their combined armies towards Oxford ; and, if the king re- 
tired into that city, to lay ſiege to it, and by one enterprize put a period 
tothe war. The king, leaving a numerous garriſon at Oxford, paſſed with 
dexterity between the two armies, which had taken Abingdon, and had 
encloſed him on both fides 8. He warched towards Worcetter ; and Wal- 
ler received orders from Eſſex to follow him and watch his motions ; while 
he himſelf marched into the weſt, in queſt of prince Maurice. Waller 
had approached within two miles of the royal camp, and was only ſeparat- 
ed from it by the Severn, when he rcceived intelligence that the king was 


* advauced to Be udly, and had directed his courſe to Shrewſbury, la or- 


der to prevent him, Waller preſently diſſodged, and haſtened by quick 
marches to that town; while the king, ſuddenly returning upon his own 


© Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 638 d Whitlocke, p. 
bs. © Ruſh, vol, vi. p. 641, f Ibid, vol. vi. p. 662. 
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Footſteps, reached Oxford ; and having reinforced his army from that garri. + T 
fon now in his turn marched out in queſt of Waller. The two armies faced he h 
be each other at Cropredy-bridge near Banbury ; but the Char- 2 
Batcle of well ran hetween them. Next day,/the king decamped and wu 
— Hit marched towards Daventry, Waller ordered a conſiderable * 
ridge a . . : thoſ 
29th June. detachment to paſs the bridge, with an intention of falling | 
on the rear of the royaliſts. He was repulſed, routed, and batt 
purſued with conſiderable loſs d. Stunned and diſheartened with this the 
blow, his army decayed and melted away by deſertion; and the king tack 
thought he might ſafely leave it, and march weſtward againſt Eſſex. _ 
That general, having obliged prince Maurice to raiſe the fiege of Lyme, ler; 
having taken Weymouth and Taunton, advanced ſtill in his conqueſts, * 
and met with no equal oppoſition. The king followed him, and hav- 1 
ing reinforced his army from all quarters, appeared in the field with an Cor 

army ſuperior to the enemy, Eſſex retreating into Cornwall, informed the 
the parliament of his danger, and defired -them to ſend an army, which ed [ 
might fall on the kings rear. General Middleton received a commiſſion 2p 
to execute that ſervices; but cam? too late, Eſſex's army cooped up 11 

in a narrow Corner at Leſtithiel, deprived of all forage and proviſions, and 

and ſeeing no proſpect of ſuccour, was reduced to the laſt extremity, . 

| The king preſſed them on one ſide; prince Maurice on another; Sir this 
þ Richard Granville on a third. Eſſex, Robarts, and ſome of the principal ploy 
'Y 12 Sept, officers, eſcaped in a boat to Plymouth; Balfour with his Fw 
NZ g horſe paſſed the king's out · poſts, in a thick miſt, and got ſafe- _—_ 
(| ly to the garriſons of his own party. The foot under Skippon were o- * 
Fſex's bliged to furrender their arms, artillery, baggage and ammuni- ka. 
forces diſ- tion; and being conducted to. the parliaments quarters, oy 

* were diſmiſſed. By this advantage, which was much boaſted _ 
of, the king, beſides the honour of the enterprize, obtained what he ſtood _ 
extremely in need of: The parliament, 1 preſerved the men, loſt Che 
what they could eaſily repair i, ah 
No ſooner did this intelligence reach London, than the committee of 

the two kingdoms voted thanks to Eſſex for his fidelity, courage, and N 

conduct; and tbis method of proceeding, no leſs politic than magnani- 0 
mous, was preſerved by the parliament throughout the whole courſe of the v3 : 
war, Equally indulgent to their friends and rigorous to their enemies, be 
they employed, with ſucceſs, theſe two powerful engines of reward and * 
puniſhment, in the confirmation of their authority. Nh 
* Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 676. Clarendon, vol. v. p. 497. Sir . Walker, p. 31. i Ruſt, M0! 
vol. vi. p. 699, &c. Whitlocke, p. 98. Clarendon, vol. v. p-. 524, 525. Sir Edw. 8 Th 
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„ Txar the king might have leſs reaſon to exult in the advantages which 


he had obtained in the welt, the parliament oppoſed to him very. numer- 
ous forces. Having armed anew Eſſex's ſubdued, but not diſheartened 
troops they ordered Mancheſter and Cromwel to march with their re- 
cruited forces from the eaſtern aſſociation ; and joining their armies to 


thoſe of Waller and Middleton, as well as of Eſſex, offered , 
1644. 


battle to the king. Charles choſe his poſt at Newbury, where and hens 


the parliamentary armies, under the Earl of Mancheſter, at- tle of New- 
tacked him with great vigour; and that town was a ſecond 0 

time the ſcene of the bloody animoſities of the Engliſh, Eſ- 
ſex's ſoldiers, exhorting one another to, repair their broken 
honour, and revenge the diſgrace of Leſtithiel, made an impetuous aſſault 
on the royaliſts: and having recovered ſome of their cannon loſt in 
Cornwall, could not forbear embracing them with tears of joy. Though 
the king's troops defended themſelves with valour, they were overpower- 
ed by numbers; and the night came very ſeaſonably to their relief, and 
prevented a total overthrow. Charles leaviag his baggage and cannou 
in Dennington-caſtle, near Newbury, forthwith retreated to Wallingford, 
and thence to Oxford. There, prince Rupert and the earl of Northamp- 
ton joined him, with conſiderable bodies of cavalry, Strengthened by 
this reinforcement, he ventured to advance towards the enemy, now em- 
ployed before Dennington Caſtle *. Eſſex, detained by fickneſs, had not 
joined the army, fince his misfortune in Cornwall. Mancheſter who com- 
manded, though his forces were much ſuperior to thoſe of the king, de- 
clined an engagement, and rejected Cromwel's advice, who ih Nov. 
earneſtly preſſed him not to negle& ſo favourable an opportu- 

nity of finiſhing the war. The king's army, by bringing off their can- 
non from Dennington caſtle, in the face of the enemy, ſeemed to have ſuf- 
ficiently repaired the honour which they had loſt at Newbury; and 
Charles, having the ſatisfaction to excite, between Mancheſter and Crom- 
wel, equal animoſities with thoſe which formerly took place between Ef- 
{ex and Waller I, diſtributed his army into winter-quarters, 


27th oct. 


Tuosz conteſts among the parliamentary generals, which 234 Nos. 
bad diſturbed their military operations, were renewed in Lon- 
don during the winter ſcaſon; and each being ſupported by his own 
faction, their mutual reproaches and accuſations agitated the whole city 
and parliament. ' There had long prevailed, in that party, a ſecret dil- 
tinction, which, though the dread of the king's power had hitherto ſup- 
preſſed it, yet, in proportion as the hopes of ſucceſs became nearer and 
more immediate, began to diſcover itſelf, with high conteſt and animoſity. 
The InvsrexDENTs, who had, at firſt, taken ſhelter and cencealed them- 


K Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 721, &c. 1 Ibid, vol. vii. p. T. 
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ſelves under the wings of the PatsByTERtANS, now evidently appeared a 
diſtinct party, and betrayed very different views and pretenhons. We muſt 
here endeavour to explain the genius of this party, and of its leaders, who 
henceforth occupy the ſcene of action. 

Dvux1nG thoſe times, when the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit met with 
= * 1 ſuch honour and encouragement, and was the immediate 
char»&er of means of diſtin&ion and preferment ; it was impoſhble to ſet 
— bounds to theſe holy fervours, or confine, within any natural 

limits, what was directed towards an inſiuite and a ſuper. 
natural object. Every man, as prompted by the warmth of his temper, 
excited by emulation, or ſapported by his habits of hypocriſy, endeavour. 
ed to diſtinguiſh himſelf beyond his fellows, and to arrive at a higher 
pitch of ſaintſhip and perfection. In proportion to its degree of fa- 
naticiſm, each ſect became dangerous and deſtructive and as the independ. 
ents went a note higher than the preſbyterians, they could leſs be reſtrain- 
ed within any bounds of temper and moderation. From this diſtinction, 


as from a firſt principle, were derived by a neceſlary conſequence, all the 


other differences of theſe two ſects. 


Tax independents rejected all eceleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, and would 
admit, of no ſpiritual courts, no government among paſtors, no interpoſi- 
tion of the magiſtrate in religious concerns, no fixed encouragement annex- 
ed to any ſyſtem of doctrines or opinions. According to their principles, 
each congregation, united voluntarily and by ſpiritual ties, compoſed, with- 
in itſelf, a ſeparate church, and exerciſed a juriſdiction, but one deſtitute 
of temporal ſanctions, over its own paſtor an its ownmembers. The e- 
lection alone of the congregation was ſufficient to beſtow the ſacerdotal 
character; and as all eſſential diſtinction was denied between the laity and 
the clergy, no ceremony, no inſtallation, no vocation, no impoſition 
of hands, was, as in all other churches, ſuppoſed requiſite to convey 
a right to holy orders. The enthuſiaſm of the preſbyterians led them 


to reject the authority of prelates, to throw off the reſtraint of 


liturgies, to retrench ceremonies, to limit the riches and authority of 
the prieſtly office : The fanaticiſm of the independents, exalted to a 
higher pitch, aboliſhed ecclcliaſtical*government, diſdained creeds and ſy- 
ſtems, neglected every ceremony, and confounded all ranks and orders. 
The ſoldier, the merchant, the mechanic, indulging the fervors of zeal, 
and guided by the illapſes of the ſpirit, reſigned himſelf to an inward and 
ſuperior direction, and was conſecrated, in a manner, by an immediate in- 
tercourſe and communication with heaven, 

Tur catholics, pretending to an infallible guide, had juſtified, upon 


that principle, their doctrine and practice of perſecution : The preſbyte- 


rians, imagining that ſuch clear and certain tenets, as they themſelves a- 
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dopted, could be rejected only from a criminal and pertinacious obſtinacy, 
had hitherto gratified, to the full, their bigoted zeal, in a like doctrine and 
ractice: The independents, from the extremity of the ſame zeal, were 
led into the milder principles of toleration. Their miũd, ſet afloat in the 
wide ſea of inſpiration, could confine itſelf within no certain limits; and 
the ſame variations, in which an enthuſiaſt indulged himſelf, he was apt, 
by a natural train of thinking, to permit in others, Of all chriſtian ſe&s 
this was the firſt, which, during its proſperity, as well as its adverſity, al- 
ways adopted the principle of toleration ; and, it is remarkable, that ſo 
reaſonable a doctrine owed its origin, not to reaſoning, but to the height 


of extravagance and fanaticiſm. 
* 


Por xx and prelacy alone, whoſe genius ſeemed to tend towards ſuper- 
ſition, were treated by the independents with rigour. The doctrines too 
of fate or deſtiny, were deemed by them eſſential to all religion. In theſe 
rigid opinions, the whole ſectaries, amidſt all their other differences, unani- 
mouſly concurred, 


Tus political ſyſtem of the indeperidents kept pace with their religious. 
Not content with confining, to very narrow limits, the power of the crown, 
and reducing the king to the rank of firſt magiltrate,which was the proje& 
of the preſbyterians ; this ſect, more ardent in the purſuit of liberty, aſpir- 
ed to a total abolition of the monarchy, and even of the ariſtocracy ; and 
projected an entire equality of rank and order, in a republic, quite free and 
independent. In conſequence of this ſcheme, they were declared enemies 
to all propoſals for peace, except on ſuch terms as, they knew, it was im- 
poſſible to obtain ; and they adhered to that maxim, which is, in the main, 
prudent and political, that whoever draws the ſword againſt his ſovereign, 
ſhould throw away the ſcabbard. By terrifying others with the fear of 
vengeance from the offended prince, they had engaged greater numbers 
into the oppoſition againſt peace, than had adopted their other principles 
vith regard to government and religion. And the great ſucceſs, which 
had already attended the arms of the parliament, and the greater, which 
vas ſoon expected, confirmed them ſtill ſurther in this obſtinacy. 


8 Harry Vane, Oliver Cromwel, Nathaniel Fiennes, and Oliver St. 
John, the ſolicitor-general, were regarded as the leaders of the independ- 


ents. The earl of Eſſex, diſguſted with war, of which he began to foreſee * 


the pernicious conſequences, adhered to the preſbyterians, and promoted 
every reaſonable plan of accommodation. The earl of Northumberland, 
fond of his rank and dignity, regarded with horror a ſcheme, which, if it 
took place, would confound himſelf and his family with the loweſt in the 
kingdom. The earls of War wic, and Denbigh, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir 
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William Waller, Hollis, Maſſey, Whitlocke, Mainard, Glyn, had em. 


braced the ſame ſentiments. In the parliament, a conſiderable majority, 


and a much greater in the nation, were attached to the preſbyterian party; 


and it was only by eunning and deceit at firſt, and afterwards by military 
violence, that the independents could entertain any hopes of ſucceſs, 


Tu earl of Mancheſter, provoked at the impeachment, which the king 
had lodged againſt him, had long forwarded the war with alacrity ; but, 
being a man of humanity and good principles, the view of public calami. 
ties, and the proſpect of a total ſubverſion of government, began to mo. 
derate his ardour, and inclined him to promote peace on any ſafe or 
honourable terms. He was even ſuſpected in the field, not to have puſhed 
to the utmoſt again the king, the advantages obtained by the arnu of 
the parliament ; And Cromwel, in the public debates, received the accul- 

ation, that this nobleman had wilfully neglected at Denniogton-caſtle a 
favourable opportunity of finiſhing the war by a total defeat of the royaliſts. 
© I ſhowed him evidently, ” ſaid Cromwel, “ how this ſucceſs might be ob- 
« tained; and only deſired leave, with my own brigade of horſe, to charge 
« the king's army in their retreat ;, leaving it in the earl's choice, if he 
« thought proper, to remain neuter with the reſt of his forces: But not. 
« withſtanding my importunjty, he poſitively refuſed his conſent ; and 
« gave no other reaſon but that, if we met with a defeat, there was anend 
« of our pretenſions: We ſhould all be rebels and traitors, and be 
6 executed and forfeited by lawn?“ 


Maxcnssrza, by way of recrimination, informed the parliament, that, 
at another time, Cromwel having propoſed ſome ſcheme, to which it ſeemed 
improbable the parliament would agree, he inſiſted and ſaid, My lord, if 
you will flick firm to honefi men, you ſhall find yourſelf at the head of an arny, 
This diſcourſe,” conti- 
nued Mancheſter, made the greater impreſſion upon me, becauſe I knev 
« the licutenant-general to be a man very of deep deſigns z and he has even 
« yentured to tell me, that it never would be well with England till I were 
« Mr. Montague, and there were ne'er a lord or peer in the kingdom “.“ 
So full was Cromwel of theſe republican projects, that, notwithilanding 
bis habits of profound diſſimulation, he could not ſo carefully guard his 


| expreſſions, but that ſometimes his favourite notions would eſcape him. 


Tas violent diſſentions brought matters to extremity, and puſhed 
the independents to the execution of their deſigns. The preſent generals, 
they thought were more defirous of protracting than finiſhing the war; ; and 
having entertained a ſcheme for preſerving {till ſome balance in the conſli- 
fution, they were afraid of entirely ſubduing the kiny, and reducing him to 


® Clarendon, vol. v. p. 501. - Idera, ibid. p. 662. 
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condition, where he ſhould not be intitled to aſk any conceſſions. A new 
model alone of the army could bring complete victory to the parliament, 
and free the nation from thoſe calamitics, under which it laboured. But 
how to effect this project was the difficulty. The authority, as well as 
merits, of Eſſex was very great with the parliament. Not only he had 
ſerved them all along with the moſt exact and ſcrupulous honour : It was, 
in ſome meaſure, owing to his popularity, that they had ever been enabled 
to levy an army or make head againſt the royal cauſe. Mancheſter, War- 
wic, and the other commanders had likewiſe great credit with the public ; 
nor were there any hopes of prevailing over them, but by laying the plan 
of an oblique and artificial attack, which would conceal the real purpoſe 
of their antagoniſts. The Scots and Scottiſh commiſſioners, jealous of the 
progreſs of the independents, were a new obſtacle; which without the 
utmoſt art and ſubtlety, it would be difficult to ſurmount . The me- 
thods, by which this intrigue was conducted, are ſo ſingular, and ſhow ſo 
fully the genius of the age, that we ſhall give a detail of them, as they 
are delivered by lord Clarendon P. 


Aras v, on the lat Wedneſday of every month, had been ordered by 
the parliament at the beginning of theſe commotions ; and their preach- 
ers, on that day, were careful to keep alive, by their vehement declama- 
tions, the popular prejudices entertained againſt the king, 2gainſt prelacy, 
and againſt popery. The king, that he might combat the parliament 
with their own weapons, appointed likewiſe a monthly faſt, when the peo- 
ple ſhould be inſtructed in the duties of loyalty and of ſubmiſſion to the 
higher powers; and he choſe the ſecond Friday of every month for the 
devotion of the royaliſts 1. It was now propoſed and carried in parlia- 
ment by the independents, that a new and more ſolemn faſt ſhould be vot- 
ed; when they ſhould implore the divine aſſiſtance for extricating them 
from thoſe perplexities, in which they were at preſent involved. On that 
day, the preachers, after many political prayers, took care to treat of the 
reigning divifious in the parliament, and aſcribed them entirely to the ſel- 
hi ends, purſued by: the members. In the hands of thoſe members, they 
laid, are lodged all the conſiderable commands of the army, all the lucra- 
ure offizes in the civil adminiſtration ; And while the nation is falling e- 
very day into poverty, and gigans Ader an unſupportable load of taxes; 
ticſe men multiply poſſeſſion on poſleſſion, and will, in a little time, be 
maiters of all the wealth of the kingdom. That ſuch perſons; who fat - 
ten on the calamities of their country, will ever embrace any effeQual mea- 
lure for bringing them to a period, or enſuring final ſucceſs to the war, 


cannot reaſonably be expected. Lingering expedients alone will be pur- 
Vol. IV. A a 
© Clarendon, vol. v. p 562» 
L344. 


P dem, Ibid. p. 363. 2 Ruſh worth, vel, vi- 
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ſued : And operations in the field concurring, in the ſame pernicious end, 
with deliberations in the cabinet ; civil commotions will, for ever, be per. 
peruated in the nation. After exaggerating theſe diſorders, the miniſter; 
returned to their prayers; and beſought the Lord, that he would take 
his own work into his own hand, and if the inſtruments, whom he had 
bitherto employed, were not worthy to bring to a concluſion ſo glorious 
a deſign, that he would inſpire others more fit, who might perfect what 
was begun, and by eſtabliſhing true religion, put a { uy period to the 
public miſeries. 


Ox the day ſubſequent to theſe devout animadverſions, when the par. 
lament met, a new ſpirit appeared in the looks of many. Sir Henry 
Vane told the commons, that, if ever God appeared to them, it was in 
the ordinances of yeſterday : That, as he was credibly informed by many, 
who had been preſent in different congregations, the ſame lamentations 
and diſcourſes, which the godly preachers had made them before them, 
had been heard in other churches; That fo remarkable a concurrence 
could proceed only from the immediate operation of the Holy Spirit: 
That he therefore intreated them, in vindication of their own honour, in 
conſideration of their duty to God and their country, to lay aſide all pri- 
rate ends, and renounce every office, attended with profit or advantage : 
That the abſence of ſo many members, occupicd in different employments, 
had rendered the houſe extremely thin, and diminiſhed the authority of 
their determinations: And that he could not forbeax, for his own part, 
actuling himſelf as one who enjoyed a gainful office, that of treaſurer of 
the navy; and though he was poſſeſſed of it before the civil commotions, 
and owed it not to the favour of the parliament, yet was he ready to te- 
ſign it, and to ſacrifice, to the welfare of his country, every conſideration 
of private intereſt and advantage. 


Cromwer next acted his part, and commended the preachers ſor having 
dealt with them plainly and impartially, and told them of their errors, ct 
which tbey were ſo unwilling to be informed. Though they dwelt on many 
things, he ſaid, on which he had never before reflected; yet, upon revolving 
them, he could not but coufeſs, that, till there was a perfe& reformation 
in theſe particulars, nothing which they undertook could poſſibly proſper. 
The parliament, no doubt, continued w., ed wiſely on the commence- 
ment of the war, in engagiag ſeveral of its members in the moſt dangerous 
parts of it; and thereby ſatisfying the nation, that they intended to ſhare 
all hazards with the meant of the people. But affairs are now changed, 
During the progreſs of military operations, there have ariſen, in the parliz- 
mentary armies, many excellent officers, who are qualified for higher com. 
mands than they are now poſſeſſed of. And though it becomes not men, 
engaged in ſuch a cauſe, 10 put truſt in the arm of fleſh, yet he could aſſure 
them, that their troops contained generals, fit to command in any enter. 
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prize in Chriſtendom, The army, indeed, he was ſorry to ſay it, did not 
correſpond, by its diſcipline, to the merit of the officers; nor were there 
any hopes, till the preſent vices and diſorders, which prevail among the ſol- 
liers, were tepreſſed by a new model, that their forces would ever be at- 
tended with ſignal ſucceſs in any undertaking. 


[x oppoſition to this reaſoning of the independents, many of the preſ- 
byterians ſhowed the inconvenience and danger of the projected alteration. 
Whitlocke, in particular, a man of honour, who loved his country, though, 
iu every change of government, he always adhered to the ruling power, 


| faid, that beſides the ingratitude of diſcarding, and that by fraud and ar- 


tiice, ſo many noble perſons, to whom the parliament had hitherto owed its 
chief ſupport ; they would find it extremely difficult to ſupply the place of 
men, now formedby experience to command and authority : That the rank 
alone poſſeſſed by ſuch as were members of either houſe, prevented envy, 
retained the army in obedience, and gave weight to military orders; That 
greater confidence might ſafely be repoſed in men of family and fortune, 
than in mere adventurers, who would be apt to entertain ſeparate views from 
thoſe which were embraced by the perſons who employed them : That 
no maxim of policy was more undiſputed, than the neceſſity of preſerving 
an inſeparable connexion between the civil and military powers, and of re- 
taning the latter in ſtrict ſubordination to the former: That the Greeks and 
Romans, the wiſeſt and moſt paſſionate lovers of liberty, had ever entruſted 
to their ſenators the command of armies, and had maintained an unconquer- 
able jealouſy of all mercenary forces; And that ſuch men alone, whoſe 
intereſts were involved in thoſe of the public, and who poſſeſſed a vote in 
the civil deliberations, would ſufficiently reſpe& the authority of par- 
lament, and never could be tempted to turn the ſword againſt thoſe, by 


whom it was committed to them r. 


* 7 . ; 
NotwiTisTANDING theſe reaſonings, a committee was cho- 6 
1644. 


n to frame what was called the Self-denying ordinance, hy $:lt-deny- 
which the members of both houſes were excluded from all ei- ing ordi- 
vil and military employments, except a few offices which were N 

'pecified. This ordinance was the ſubje& of great debate, and, for a long 
mes rent the parliament and city into factions. But, at laſt, by the pre- 
ralence of envy with ſome; with others, of falſe modeſty ; with a great 
many, of the republican and independent views ; it. paſſed the houſe of 
commons, and was fent ro the upper houſe. The peers, though the 
ſcheme was, in part, levelled againſt their order; though all of them were, 
at bottom, extremely averſe to it; though they even ventured once to re- 


ect it; yet poſſeſſed ſo little authority, that they durſt not perſevere in 


» Aaz 
r Whitlocke, p. 114, 115. Ruſh, vol. vii. p. 6. 
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' oppoſing the reſolution of the commons; and they thought it better 


policy, by an unlimited compliance, to ward off that ruin, which the 
ſaw approaching *. The ordinance, therefore, having paſſed both houſe, 
Eſſex, Warwic, Mancheſter, Denbigh, Waller, Brereton, and many otherz, 
reſigned their commands, and received the thanks of parliament for their 
good ſervices. A penſion of ten thouſand pounds a year was ſettled on 


Eſſex. 
1645. Ir was agreed to recruit the army to 22,000 men; and Sir 
Thomas Fairfax was appointed general t. It is remarkable, 
that his commiſſion did not run, like that of Eſſex, in the name of the 
king and parliament, but in that of the parliament alone: And the article 
concerning the ſafety of the king's perſon was omitted. So much had 
animoſities encreaſed between the parties u. Cromwel, being a member 
of the lower houſe, ſhould have been diſcarded with the ethers ; but this 
impartiality would have disappointed all the views of thoſe who had intro. 
duced the ſelf-devying ordinance, He was ſaved by a ſubtility, and by 
that political craft, in which he was ſo eminent. At the time when the 
other officers reſigned their commiſſions, care was taken that he ſhould be 
lent with a body of horſe, to relieve Taunton, beſieged by the royaliſts, 
His abſence being remarked, orders were diſpatched for his immediate at. 
tendance in parliament ; and the new general was directed to employ ſome 
other officer in that ſervice, A ready compliance was feigned ; and the 
very day was named, on which, it was averred, he would take his place in 
the houſe. But Fairſax, having appointed a rendezvous of the army, 
wrote to the parliament, and deſired leave to retain, for ſome days, lieu- 
tenant-general Cromwel, whoſe advice, he ſaid would be uſeful, in ſupply- 
ing the place of thoſe officers, who had reſigned. Shortly after, he 
begged, with much earneſtneſs, that they would allow Cromwel to ſerve that 
campaign”, And thus the independents, though the minority, prevailed 
by art and cunning over the preſbyterians and beſtowed the whole milit- 
ary authority, in appearance, upon Fairfax; in reality, upon Cromwel. 
Farixrax was a perſon equally eminent for courage and for 


F.irfax. f 
humanity ;*and though ſtrongly infected with prejudices or prit- 


eiples, derived from religious and party zeal, he ſeems never, in the courlc 


of his public conduct, to have been diverted, by private intereſt or am- 
bition, from adhering ſtrialy to theſe principles. Sincere in his profel- 
fions ; diſintereſted in his views; open in his conduct; he had formed 
one of the moſt ſhining characters of the age ; had not the extreme na!- 
rowneſs of his genius, in every thing but in war, and bis embarraſſed and 
confuſed elocution on every occaſion but when he gave orders, diminiſhed 


t Whitlocke, p. 218. Ruſh. vol. vil. p. 7. 
W Clarendon, vol. v p. 629, 630. Whiclocke, P. 141. 


s Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 8. 15. 
u Whitlocke, p. 133. 
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the luſtre of his merit, and rendered the part which he aQed, even when 
veſted with the ſupreme command, but ſecondary and ſubordinate, 

CromweEL, by whoſe ſagacity and infinuation Fairfax was 
entirely governed, is one of the moſt eminent'and moſt ſingular 
perſonages that occurs in hiſtory : The ſtrokes of his character are as open 
and ſtrongly marked, as the ſchemes of his conduct were, during the time, 
dark and impenetrable, His extenſive capacity enabled him to form the 
moſt enlarged projects: His enterprizing genius was not diſmayed with 
the boldeſt and moſt dangerous. Carried, by his — to mag- 
nanimity, to grandeur, and to an imperious and dominegring policy ; he 
yet knew, when neceſſary, to employ the moſt profound diflimulation, the 
moſt oblique and refined artifice, the ſemblance of the greateſt moderation 
and ſimplicity. A friend to juſtice, though his public conduct was one 
continued violation of it; devoted to religion, though he perpetually em- 
ployed it as the inſtrument of his ambition; he was engaged in crimes 
from the proſpe& of ſovereign power, a temptation which is, in general, 
irreſiſtible to human nature. And by uſing well that authority, which he 
had attained by fraud and violence, he has leſſened, if not overpowered, our 
eteſtation of his enormities by our admiration of his ſucceſs and of his 
genius. 


Cromwel. 


DuxinG this important tranſaction of the ſelf-denyig or- 

2 X . . 1645. 
Unance the negociat ions for peace were likewiſe carried on! Treaty of 
though with ſmall hopes of ſucceſs. The king having ſent Usbridge. 
two meſſages, one from Eveſham *, another from Taviſtoke J, defiring a 
treaty, the parliament diſpatched commiſſioners to Oxford, with propoſals, 
4 high as if they had obtained a compleat victory *, The advantages 
gained during the campaign, and the great diſtreſſes of the royaliſts, had 
much elevated their hopes; and they were reſolved to repoſe no truſt in 
men, enflamed with the higheſt animoſity againſt them, and who, were 
they poſſeſſed of power, were fully authorized by law, to puniſh all their 
opponents as rebels and traitors, 


Tas king, when he confidered the propoſals, and the diſpoſition of the 
parliament, could not expect any accommodation, and had no proſpe& but 
ol war, or of total ſubmiſſion and ſubjection: Yet, in order to ſatisfy his 
own party, who were impatient for peace, he agreed to ſend the duke of 
Richmond and earl of Southampton, with an anſwer to the propoſals of 
the parliament, and at the ſame time to defire a treaty upon their mutual 
demands and pretenſions 2. It now became neceſſary for him to retract 
lis former declaration, that the two houſes at Weſtminſter were not a free 
parliament ; and accordingly he was induced, though with great reluctance 


f Aaz 
Ach of July, 1644. Sch of Sept. 1644. 


2 Dugdale, p. 737. Ruſby vol. vi. 
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to give them, in his anſwer, the appellation of the parliament of England b. 
But it appeared afterwards, by a letter which he wrote to the queen, and 
of which a copy was taken at Naſeby, that he ſecretly entered an explanz- 
tory proteſt in his council-book ; and he pretended, that, though he had 
called them the parliament, he had not thereby acknowledged them for ſucbe, 
This ſubtlety, which has been frequently objected to Charles, is the mot 
noted of thoſe very few inſtances, from which the enemies of this prince 
have endeavoured to load him with the imputation of infincerity : and have 
inferred, that the parliament could repoſe no confidence in his profeſſions 
and declarations, not even in his laws and ſtatutes. There is, however, it 
muſt be confeſſed, a difference univerſally avowed between ſimply giving 
to men the appellation which they aſſume, and the formal acknowledg. 
ment of their title to it ; nor is any thing more common and familiar in all 
public tranſactions. 


Tur time and place of treaty being ſettled, ſixteen commiſſioners from 
the king met at Uxbridge, with twelve authorized by the 
16456. parhament, attended by the Scottiſh commiſſioners. It was 
* agreed, that the Scottiſh and parliamentary commiſſioners 
ſhould give in their demands with regard to three important articles, r. 
ligion, the militia, and Ireland; and that theſe ſhould be ſucceſſively diſcul- 
ſed in conference with the king's commiſſioners d. It was ſoon found im- 
practicable to come to any agreement with regard to any of theſe arti- 
cles. 


Ix the ſummer 1643, while negociations were carried on with Scot- 
land, the parliament had ſummoned an aſſembly at Weſtminſter, conſiſting 
of 121 divines and 30 laymen, celebrated in their party for piety and learn- 
ing. By their advice, alterations were made in the thirty-nine articles 
or in the metaphyſical doctrines of the church ; and, what was of greater 
importance, the liturgy was entirely aboliſhed, and, in its ſtead, a new 
dire&ory for worſhip was eſtabliſhed ; by which, ſuitably to the ſpirit of 
the puritans the utmoſt liberty, both in praying and preackgng, was in- 
dulged to the public teachers. By the ſolemu league and covenant, epil- 
copacy was abjured, as deſtrnctive of all true piety ; and a national en- 
gagement, attended with every circumſtance that could render a promile 


d Whitlocke, p. 117. Dugdale, p. 748. 

© His words are © As for my calling thoſe at Landon a parliament, I 12! refer ther 
« to Digby for particular ſatisfaction; this in general, f there had been but two be· 
« ſides mylelf, of my opinion, 1 had not done it; and the argument, that prevailed with 
« me was, that the calling did no ways acknowledge them to be a pariiament ; up0r 


« which condition and conſtruction I did it, and no otherwiſe ; aud —— 
be 


« regiſtered in the council books, with the council's unanimous ap-probation. " 
*. cabinet opened. Ruſh. vol, iv. p. 943. 
Whitlocke, p. 121. Dugdale, p. 758. 
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facred and obligatory, was entered into with the Scots, never to ſuffer its 
readmiſſion. All theſe meaſures ſhowed little ſpirit of accommodation in 
the parkament ; and the king's commiſſioners were not ſurprized to find 
the eſtabliſhment of preſbytery and the directory poſitively demanded, 
together with the ſubſcription of the covenant, both by the king and 
kingdom ©. 

Hap Charles been of a diſpoſition to negle& all theological controver- 
ſy, he yet had been obliged, in good policy, to adhere to epiſcopal jurif- 
dition, not only becauſe it was favourable to monarchy, but becauſe all 
his adherents were paſſionately devoted to it; and to abandon them, in 
what they regarded as ſo important an article, was for ever to relinquiſh 
their friendſhip and aſſiſtance. But Charles had never attained ſuch en- 
larged principles. He deemed biſhops eſſential to the very being of a 
chriſtian church; and he thought himſelf bound, by more ſacred ties 
than thoſe of policy, or even of honour, to the ſupport of that order. His 
conceſſions, therefore, on this head, he judged ſufficient, when he agreed 

ꝙ＋2a 44 | 

© Such love of contradiction prevailed in the parliament, that they had converted 
Chriſtmas, whieh, with the churchmen, was a great feſtival, into a ſolemn faſt and 
humiliation 3 © In order,” as they ſaid, © that it might call to remembrance our 
© fins and the fins of our forefathers, who, pretending to celebrate the memory of 
* Chriſt, have turned this feaſt into an extreme forgetfulneſs of him, by giving 
liberty to carnal and ſenſual delights.” Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 817. It is remarkable, 
that, as the parliament aboliſhed all holy days, and ſeverely prohibited all amuſe- 
ment on the ſabbath ; and even burned, by the hands of the hangman, the king's book 
of ſports; the nation found, that there was no time left for relaxation or diver- 
Gon. Upon application, therefore, of the ſervants and apprentices, the parliament appoint» 
ed the ſecond Tueſday of every month for play and recreatiov. FRuſb. vol, vii. p. 460. 
Whitlocke, p. 247. But theſe inſtitutions they found great difficulty to execute; and the 
people were reſolved to be merry when they themſelves pleaſed, not when the parliament 
ſhou'd preſcribe it to them. The keeping of Chriſtmas holy-days was long a great 
mark of malignancy, and very ſeverely cerſured by the commons. #/bitlocke, p. 286. E- 
ven minced pies, which cuſtom had made a Chriſtmas diſh among the churchmen, was 
regarded, during that ſeaſon, as a profane and ſuperſtitious viand by the ſeQaries z 
though at other times it agreed very well with their ſtomachs. In the parliamentary 
ordinance, too, for the obſervance of the ſabbath, they inſerted a clauſe for the taking 
down of may- poles, v hich they called a — vanity. Since we are upon t M ſub. 
ect, it may not be amiſs to mention, that, beſide ſetting apart Sunday for ti ordinances, 
35 they called them, the godly had regular meetings on the Thurſdays for refoiving caſes 
cf conſcience, and conſerring about their progreſs in grace. What they were chiefly 
anxious about, was the fixing the preciſe moment of their converfion or new birth ; and 
whoever could not aſcertain ſo difhcult a point of calculation, could not pretend to any 
title to ſaintſhip, The profane ſcholars at Oxford, after the parliament became maſters 
©! that town, pave to the houſe in which the zealots aſſembled the denomiration of 
Sereple fp: The zealots, in their turn, inſulted the ſcholars and proſeſſors; and, in- 
irvding into the place of leQures, declaimed againſt human learning, and chalienged 


the muſt knowing of them to prove that their calling was from Chriſt. Sce Wood's 
Falti Oxcnienſis, p. 740. | | 
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that an indulgence ſhould be given to tender conſciences with regard to 
ceremonies ; that the biſhops ſhould exerciſe no act of juriſdiction or ordi. 
nation, without the conlent and counſel of ſuch preſbyters as ſhould be cho. 
ſen by the clergy of each dioceſe ; that they ſhould reſide conſtantly in 
their dioceſe, and be bound to preach every Sunday; that pluralities be 
aboliſhed ; that abuſes in eccleſiaſtical courts be redreſſed; and that a hun. 
dred thouſand pounds be levied on the biſhops? eſtates and the chapter 
lands, for payment of debts contracted by parliament f. Theſe concef. 
ſions, though conſiderable, gave no ſatisfaction to the parliamentary com- 
miſſioners; and, without abating any thing of their rigour on this head, 
they proceeded to their demands with regard to the militia. 


Tar king's partizans had all along maintained, that the fears and jealou- 
ſies of the parliament, after the ſecurities ſo early and eaſily given to pub. 
lic liberty, were either feigned or groundleſs ; and that no human inſtitu. 
tion could be better poized and adjuſted, than was now the government 
England. By the abalition of the ſtar- chamber and court of high com- 
miffion, the prerogative, they ſaid, has loſt all that coercive gower by which 
it had formerly ſuppreſſed or endangered liberty: By the eſtabliſhment 
of triennial parliaments, it can have no leiſure to acquire new powers, or 
guard itſelf, during any time, from the inſpection of that vigilant aſſembly : 
By the ſlender revenue of the crown, no king can ever attain ſuch influ- 
ence as to procure a repeal of theſe ſalutary ſtatutes : And while the prince 
commands no military force, he will in vain, by violence, attempt an in- 
fringement of laws, ſo clearly defined by means of late diſputes, and ſo paſ- 
ſionately cheriſhed by all his ſubjects. In this ſituation, ſurely, the na- 
tion, governed by ſo virtuous a monarch, may, for the preſent, remain in 
tranquillity, and try whether it be not poſſible, by peaceful arts, to elude 
that danger with which, it is pretended, its liberties are ſtill threatened. 


Bur though the royaliſts inſiſted on theſe plauſible topics before the com · 
mencement of war, they were obliged to own, that the progreſs of civil 
commotions had ſomewhat abated the force and evidence of this reaſoning. 
If the power of the militia, ſaid the oppoſite party, be entruſted to the 
kingy it would not now be difficult for him to abuſe that authority. By 
the rage of inteſtine diſcord, his partizans are inflamed into an extreme 
hatred againſt their antagoniſts ; and have contracted, no doubt, ſome pre- 
judices againſt popular privileges, which in their apprehenſion, have been 
the ſource of ſo much diforder. Were the arms of the ſtate, therefore, put 
entirely into ſuch hands, what public ſecurity, it may be demanded, can 
be given to liberty, or what private ſecurity to thoſe who, in oppoſition to 
the letter of the law, have ſo generouſly ventured their lives in its defence: 


f Dugdalcsp. 779, 780. 
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In compliance with this apprehenſion, Charles offered that che arms of the 
fate ſhould be entruſted, during three years, to twenty commiſſioners, who 
ſhould be named, either by common agreement between him and the par- 
liament, or one half by him, the other by the parliament. And, after the 
expiration of that term, he inſiſted, that his conſtitutional authority over 
the militia ſhould again return to him s. 

Tus parliamentary commiſſioners at firſt demanded, that the power 
of the ſword ſhould for ever be entruſted to ſuch perſons as the parliament 
alone ſhould. appoint ® ; But, afterwards, they relaxed ſo far, as to re; 
quire that authority duly for ſeven years ; after which it was not to re. 
turn to the king, but to to be ſettled by bill, or by common agreement 
between him and his parliament i. The king” 8 commiſſioners aſked, Whe- 
ther jealouſies and fears were all on one fide, and whether the prince, from 
ſuch violent attempts and pretenſions as he had experienced, had not, at 
leaſt, as great reaſon to entertain apprehenſions for his authority, as they 
for their libe rty? Whether there were any equity in ſecuring only one 
party, and leaving the other, during the ſpace of ſeven years, entirely at 
the mercy of their enemies ? Whether, if unlimited power were entruſted 
to the parliament during fo long a period, it would not be eaſy for them 
to frame the ſubſequent bill in the manner moſt agreeable to themſelves, 
and keep for ever poſſeſſion of the ſword, as well as of every article of civil 
power and juriſdiction * ? 


Tus truth is, after the commencement of war, it was very difficult, if 
not impoſſible, to find ſecurity for both parties, eſpecially for that of the 
parliament. Amidſt ſuch violent animoſities power alone could inſure 
ſafety ; and the power of one fide was neceſſarily ttended with danger 
to the other. Few or no inftances occur in hiſtory of an equal, peaceful, 
and durable accommodation, that has been concluded between two factions 


which had been inflamed into a civil war. 


Wir regard to Ireland, there were no greater hopes of agreement be- 
tween the parties, The parliament demanded that the truce with the re- 
bels ſhould be declared null ; that rhe management of the war ſhould be 
given over entirely to the parliament ; and that after the conqueſt of Ire- 
land, the nomination of the lord lieutenant and of the judges, or, in other 
words, the ſovereignty of that kingdom, ſhould likewiſe remain in their 
hands |, 


Wuar rendered an accommodation more deſperate was, that the de- 
mands on theſe three heads, however-cxorbitant, were acknowledged, by 
the parliamentary commiſſioners, to be nothing but preliminaries. After 


5 Dugdale, p. 798. 3 1hil p. 820. k Ibid. p. 877. 


| Ibid. p. 826, 827. 


h Ihid. p. 791. 
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all theſe were granted, it would be neceſſary to proceed to the diſcuſſion 
of thoſe other demands, ſtill more exorbitant, which, a little before, had 
been tranſmitted to the king at Oxford. Such ignominious terms were 
there inſiſled on, that worſe could ſcarcely be demanded, were Charles 
totally vanquiſhed, a priſoner, and in chains. The king was required to 


attaint and except from a general pardon, forty of the moſt conſiderable 


of his Engliſh ſubjects, and nineteen of his Scottiſh, together with all popiſh 
recuſants in both kingdoms who had born arms for him. It was inſiſted, 
that forty eight more, with all the members who had ſitten in either 
houſe at Oxford, all lawyers and divines who had embraced the king's 
party, ſhould be rendered incapable of any office, be forbidden the ex- 
erciſe of their profeſſion, be prohibited from coming within the verge of 
the court, and forfeit the third of their eſtates to parliament: It was re- 
quired, that whoever had borne arms for the king, ſhould forfeit the tenth 
of their eſtates, or if that did not ſuffice, the ſixth, for the payment of pub- 
lic debts. As if royal authority were not ſufficiently annihilated by ſuch 
terms, it was demanded, that the court of wards ſhould be aboliſhed ; that 
all the conſiderable officers of the crown, and all the judges, ſhould be ap- 
pointed by parliament ; and that the right of peace and war ſhould not be 
exerciſed without the conſent of that aſſemblym. The preſbyterians, it 
muſt be confeſſed, after inſiſting on ſuch conditions, differed only in words 
from the independents, who required the eſtabliſhment of a pure republic. 
When the debates had been carried on to no purpoſe, during twenty days 
among the commiſhoners, they ſeparated, and returned ; thoſe of the king 
to Oxford, thoſe of the parliament to London. | 


A 11TTLE before the commencement of this fruitleſs treaty, a deed was ex- 


ecuted by the parliament, which proved their determined reſolution to yield 


nothing but to proceed in the ſame violent and imperious manner, with which 
they had at firſt entered on theſe dangerous enterprizes, Arch- 
1645, biſhop Laud, the moſt favoured miniſter of the king, was 
— 1 brought to the ſcaffold; and in this inſtance the public might 
ſee, that popular aſſemblies as by their very number, they are 
in a great meaſure exempt from the reſtraint of ſhame, ſo when they alſo 
overleap the bounds of law, naturally break out into acts of the greateſt 
tyranny and injuſtice. | 
Fzom the time that Laud had been committed, the houſe of com- 
mons, engaged in-enterprizes of greater moment, had found no leiſure 
to finiſh bis impeachment z and he had patiently endured ſo long an im- 
priſonment, without being brought to any trial. Aſter the union with 
Scotland, the bigoted prejudices of that nation revived the like ſpirit in 


® Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 850. Dugdale, p. 737. 
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England ; and the ſectaries reſolved to gratify their vengeance in the 
puniſhment of this prelate, who had ſo long, by his authority, and by the 
execution of penal laws, kept their zealous ſpirit under confinement, He 
was accuſed of high treaſon, in endeavouring to ſubvert the fundamental 
laws, and of other high crimes and miſdemeanors. The ſame illegality of 
an accumulative crime and a conſtructive evidence, which appeared in the 
caſe of Strafford z the ſame violence and iniquity in conductiug the trial, 
are conſpicuous throughout the whole courſe of this proſecution. The 
groundleſs charge of popery, though belied by his whole life and conduct, 
was continually urged againſt the priſoner ; and every error rendered un- 
pardonable by this imputation, which was ſuppoſed to imply the height 
of all enormities, This man, my lords,” ſaid ſerjeant Wilde, concluding 
his long ſpeech againſt him, © is like Naaman the Syrian; a great man, 
« but a leper 2.” 


We ſhal! not enter into a detail of this matter, which, at preſent, ſeems 
to admit of little controverſy, It ſuffices to ſay, that, after a long trial, 
and the examination of above a hundred and fifty witneſſes, the commons 
found ſo little likelihood of obtaining a judicial ſentence againſt Laud, 
that they were obliged to have recourſe to their legiſlative authority, and 
to paſs an ordinance for taking away the life of this aged prelate. Not- 
withſtanding the low condition, into which the houſe of peers was fallen, 
there appeared ſome intention of rejecting this ordinance ; and the popular 
leaders were again obliged to apply to the multitude, and to extinguiſh, 
by threats of new tumults, the ſmall remains of liberty, poſſeſſed by the 
upper houſe. Seven peers alone voted in this important queſtion. The 
relt, either from ſhame or fear, took care to abſent themſelves o. 


Lavy, who had behaved during his trial with ſpirit and vigor of genius, 
ſunk not under the horrors of his execution; but though he had uſually 
profeſſed himſelf apprebenſive of a violent death, he found all his fears to 
be diſſipated before that ſuperior courage, by which he was animated. 
No one,” ſaid he, ** can be more willing to ſend me out of life, than 1 
* am deſirous to go. Even upon the ſcaffold, and during the intervals of 
his prayers, he was haraſſed and moleſted by Sir ſohn Clotworthy, a zealot 
of the reigning ſect, and a great leader in the lower houſe : This was the 
time he choſe for examining the principles of the dying primate, and tre- 
paning him into a confeſſion, that he truſted, for his ſalvation, to the merits 
of good works, not to the death of the Redeemer. Having extricated 
lumſelf from theſe theological toils, the archbiſhop laid his head on the 
block; and it was ſevered from the body at one blow . Thoſe religious 
opinions, for which he ſuſſered, contributed, no doubt, to the courage and 


1 Ruſh. vol. v. p. 830. P Ruth, vol. vi p. 338, 


© Warwick, p. 169. 
239. 112:h of Jaly, 1644- ; 
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conſtancy of his end. Sincere he undoubtedly was, and however miſguid- 
ed, actuated by pious motives in all his purſuits; and it is to be regretted, 
that a man of ſuch ſpirit, who conducted his enterprizes with ſo much 
warmth and induſtry, had not entertained more enlarged views, and em- 
braced principles more favourable to the general happineſs of ſociety. 


Tux great and important advantage, which the party gained by Straf. 
ford's death, may, in ſome degree, palliate the iniquity of the ſentence pro. 
nounced againſt him: But the execution of this old infirm prelate, who 
had ſo long remained an inoffenſive priſoner, can be aſcribed to nothing 
but vengeance and bigotry in thoſe ſevere religioniſts, by whom the parlia. 
ment was entirely governed. That he deſerved a better fate was not quel- 
tioned by any reaſonable man: The degree of his merit, in other reſpe&s, 


was diſputed. Some accuſed him of recommending flaviſh doctrines, of 


promoting perſecution, and of encouraging ſuperſtition ; while others 
thought, that his conduct, in theſe three particulars, would admit of apo. 
logy and ext enuation. 


Tuar the lter of the law, as much as the moſt flaming court · ſermon, 
inculcates paſſive obedience, is apparent: And though the Spirit of a li- 
mited government ſeems to require, in extraordinary caſes, ſome mitiga- 
tion of ſo rigorous a doctrine; it muſt be confeſſed, that the preceding 
genius of the Engliſh conſtitution had rendered a miſtake in this particu- 
lar very natural and excuſable. To inflit death, at leaſt on thoſe who 
depart from the exact line of truth in theſe nice queſtions : ſo far from be- 
ing favourable to national liberty, ſavours ſtrongly of the ſpirit of tyranny 
and proſcription. 


ToLtrATiON had hitherto been fo little the principle of any Chriſtian 
ſect, that even the catholics, the remnant of the religion profeſſed by their 
forefathers, could not obtain from the Engliſh the leaſt indulgence. This 
very houſe of commons, ia their famous remonſtrance, took care to jutlify 
themſelves, as from the higheſt imputation, from any intention to relax the 
golden reins of diſcipline, as they called them, or to grant any toleration "; 
And the enemies of the church were ſo fair from the beginning, as not to 
lay claim to liberty of conſcience, which they called a toleration for foul 
murder. They openly challenged the ſuperiority, and even menaced the 
eltabliſhcd church with that perſecution, which they afterwards exerciſed 
againſt her with ſuch ſeverity. And if the queſtion be conſidered in the 
view of policy; though a ſect, already formed and advanced, may, with 
good reaſon, demand a toleration z what title had the puritans to this in- 
dulgence, who were juſt on the point of ſeparation from the church, and 
whom, it might be hoped, ſome wholeſome and legal ſeverities would {till 
retain in obedience * ? 


r Nalſon, vol, it. p. 30s. 


s See note] A] at the end of the volume. 
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WHATEVER ridicule, to a philoſophical mind, may be thrown on pious 
ceremonies, it muſt be confeſſed, that, during a very religious age, no in- 
ſtitutions can be more advantageous to the rude multitude, and tend more 
to mollify that flerce and gloomy ſpirit of devotion, to which they are ſub- 
jet, Even the Engliſh church, though it had retained a ſhare of popiſh 
ceremonies, may juſtly be thought too naked and unadorned, and ftill to 
approach too near the abſtract and ſpiritual religion of the puritans. Laud 
and his aſſociates, by reviving a few primitive inſtitutions of this nature, 
corrected the error of the firſt reformers, and preſented to the affrightened 
and aſtoniſhed mind, ſome ſenſible, exterior obſervances; which might 
occupy it during its religious exerciſes, and abate the violence of its diſap- 
pointed efforts. The thought, no longer bent on that divine and my ſteri- 
ous eſſence, ſo ſuperior to the narrow capacities of mankind, was able, by 
means of the new model of devotion, to relax itſelf in the contemplation 
of pictures, poſtures, veſtments, buildings; and all the fine arts, which 
miniſter to religion, thereby received additional encouragement. The 
primate, it is true, conducted this ſcheme, not with the enlarged ſenti- 
ments and cool reflection of a legiſlator, but with the intemperate zeal of 
aſe&ary ; and by over-looking the circumſtances of the times, ſerved ra- 
ther to enflame that religious fury which he meant to repreſs. But this 
blemiſh is more to be regarded as a general imputation on the whole age, 
than any particular failing of Laud's ; and it is ſufficient for his vindication 
toobſerve, that his errors were the molt excuſable of all thoſe which pre- 
vailed during that zealous period. 


CHAP. LVIII. 


Montroſe's vifories The new model of the army — Battle of Naſeby 
— Surrender of Briſtol T he Weſt conquered by Fairfax Defeat 
of Montroſe Ecclefra/lical affairs King goes to the Scots at Newark 
Aud of the war King delivered up by the Scots. 


a Montroſe” 
events happened in Scotland, which ſeemed to pro- be gg 


wiſe him a more proſperous iſſue of the quarrel. 


WW TE the king's affairs declined in England, ſome 1645- 


Bzerogs the commencement of theſe civil diſorders, the earl of Montroſe, 
a young nobleman of a diſtinguiſhed family, returning from his travels, had 
been introduced to the king, and had made an offer of his ſervices ; but by 
the inſinuations of the marqueſs, afterwards duke of Hamilton, who poſſeſ- 
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ſed much of Charles's confidence, he had not been received with that dir. 
tinction, to which he thought himſelf juſtly entitled . Diſguſted with 
this treatment, he had forwarded all the violence of the covenanters ; and, 
agreeably to the natural ardour of his genius, he had employed himſelf, 
during the brit Scottiſh inſurrection, with great zeal, as well as ſucceſs, in 
levying and conducting their armies. Being commiſſi oned by the Table 
to wait upon the king, while the royal army lay at Berwic, he was fo gain- 
ed by the civilities and careſſes of that monarch, that he thenceforth de. 
voted himſelf entirely, though ſecretly, to his ſervice, and entered into x 
cloſe correſpondence with him. In the ſecond inſurrection, a great mili- 
tary command was entruſted to him by the covenanters ; and he was the 
firſt that paſſed the Tweed, at the head of their troops, in the invaſion of 
England. He found means however, ſoon after to convey a letter to the 
king: And by the infidelity of ſome about that prince; Hamilton, as was 
ſuſpected ; a copy of this letter was ſent to Leven, the Scottiſh general, 
Being accuſed of treachery, and a correſpondence with the enemy: Mon. 
troſe openly avowed the ler, and aſked the generals, if they dared to 
call their ſovereign an enemy: And by this bold and magnanimous bz- 
haviour, he eſcaped the danger of an immediate proſecution. As he was 
now fully known to be of the royal party, he no longer concealed his pria- 
ciples; and he endeavoured to draw thoſe, who had entertained like fen- 
timents into a bond of aſſociation for his maſter's ſervice. Though 
thrown into priſon for this enterprize u, and detained ſome time, he was 
not diſcouraged ; but ſtill continued, by bis countenance and protection, to 
infuſe ſpirit into the diſtreſſed royaliſts. Among other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, who united themſelves to him, was lord Napier of Merchiſton, ſon of 
the famous inventor of the logarithms, the perſon to whom the title of a 
GREAT MAN 1s more jultly due, than to any other whom his country ever 


produced. 


Tuxxk was in Scotland another party, who, profeſſing equal attachment 
to the king's ſervice, pretended only to differ with Montroſe about the 
means of attaining the ſame end; and of that party, duke Hamilton was 
the leader. This nobleman bad cauſe to be extremely devoted to the king, 
not only by reaſon of the connexion of blood, which united him to the roy- 
al family; but on account of the great confidence and favour, with whict 
he had ever been honoured by his maſter. Being accuſed by lord Rae, 
not without ſome appearance of probability, of a conſpiracy againft 


the king; Charles was ſo far from harbouring ſuſpicion againſt hum, 


that, the very firſt time Hamilton came to court, he received him into his 


© Nalſon, Iutr. p. 63. v [t is not improper, to take notice of a miſtake 
commirted by Clarendon, much to the diſadvantage of this gallant nobleman ; that be 
offered the king, when his majeſty was ia Scotland, to aſſaſſinate, Arg yle. All the time 
the king was in Scotland, Montruſe was confined to priſon, Ruſh. vol, vi. P. 930. 
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pedchamber, and paſſed alone the night with him v. But ſuch was the 
duke's unhappy fate or conduct, that he eſcaped not the imputation of 
treachery to his friend and ſovereign : and though he at laſt ſacrificed his 
life in the king's ſervice, his integrity and ſincerity have not been thought 
by hiſtorians entirely free from blemiſh, Perhaps, (and this is the more 
probable opinion) the ſubtilties and refinements of his conduct and his tem- 
porizing maxims, though accompanied with good iatentions, have been 
the chief cauſe of a ſuſpicion, which has never yet been either fully proved 
or refuted. As much as the bold and vivid ſpirit of Montroſe prompted 
him to enterprizing meaſures, as nfuch was the cautious temper of Hamil- 
ton inclined to ſuch as were moderate and dilatory. While the former 
foretold, that the Scottiſh covenanters were ſecretly forming an union with 
the Engliſh parliament, and inculcated the neceſſity of preventing them 
by ſome vigorous undertaking ; the latter {till inſiſted, that every ſuch at - 
tempt would precipitate them into meaſures, to which, otherwiſe, they 
were not, perhaps, inclined. After the Scottiſh convention was ſummon- 
ed without the king's authority, the former exclaimed, that their inten- 
tions were now viſible, and that, if ſome unexpected blow were not ruck, 
to diſſipate them, they would arm the wigge nation againſt the king; the 
latter maintained the poſſibility of outvoting the diſaffected party, and 
ſecuring, by peaceful means, the allegiance of the kingdom x. Unhap- 
pily for the royal canſe Hamilton's repreſentations met with more credit 
from the king and queen, than thoſe of Montroſe ; and the covenanters 
were allowed, without interruption, to proceed in all their hoſtile meaſures. 
Montroſe then haſtened to Oxford; where his invectives againſt Hamil- 
ton's treachery, concurring with the general prepoſſeſſion, and ſupported 
by the unfortunate event of his counſels, were entertained, with univerſal 
approbation. Influenced by the clamour of his party, more than his own 
{uſpicions, Charles, as ſoon as Hamilton appeared, ſent him priſoner to 
Pendennis caftle in Cornwall. His brother, Laneric, who was alfo put 


under confinement, found means to make his eſcape, and to fly into Scot- 
land, 


Taz king's ears were now opened to Montroſc's counſels, who propoſ- 
ed none but the boldeſt and moſt daring, agreeably to the deſperate ſtate 
of the royal cauſe in Scotland. Though the whole nation was ſubjecteg 
by the covenanters, though great armies were kept on foot by them, and 
every place guarded by a vigilant adminiſtration ; he undertook, by his 
own credit, and that of the few friends who remained to the king, to raiſe 
luch commotions, as would ſoon oblige the malcontents to recal thoſe for- 
ces, which had ſo ſenſibly thrown the balance in favour of the parliament?, 
Not diſcouraged with the defeat at Marſton- moor, which rendered it im- 


1 Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 683. * Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 380, 381. Ruſh. vol. 
W. p. 980. Wiſhart, car. 2. Y Wiſhart, cap. 3. 
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poſſible for him to draw any ſuccour from England; he was content to 
flipulate with the earl of Antrim, a nobleman of Ireland, for ſome ſupply 
of men from that country. And he himſelf, changing his diſguiſes, and 
paſſing through many dangers, arrived in Scotland; where he lay conceal. 


ed in the borders of the Highlands, and ſecretly prepared the minds of his 


partizans for attempting ſome great enterprize *, 


No ſooner were the Iriſh landed, though not exceeding eleven hundred 
foot, very ill armed, than Montroſe declared himſelf, and entered upon that 
ſcene of action, which has rendered his name ſo celebrated. About eight 
hundred of the men of Athol flocked to his ſtandard. Five hundred men 
more, who had been levied by the covenanters, were perſuaded to em- 
brace the royal cauſe: And with this combined force, he haſtened to at- 
tack lord Elcho, who lay at Perth with an army of 6000 men, aſſembled 
upon the firſt news of the Iriſh invaſion. - Montroſe, inferior in number, 
totally unprovided with horſe, ill ſupplied with arms and ammunition, had 
nothing to depend on, but the courage, which he himſelf, by bis own ex- 
ample, and the rapidity of his enterprizes, ſhould inſpire into his raw fol- 
diers. Having received the fire of the enemy, which was anſwered chicfly 
by a volley of ſtones, he ruſheÞ amidſt them with his ſword drawn, threw 
them into confuſion, puſhed his advantage, and obtained a complete vic- 
tory, with the ſlaughter of two thouſand of the covenanters *. 


Tais victory, though it augmented the renown of Montroſe, enereaſed 
not his power or numbers. The far greater part of the kingdom was ex- 
tremely attached tothe covenant ; and ſuch as bore an affection to the roy 
al-cauſe, were terrified by the eſtabliſhed authority of the oppoſite party. 
Dreading the ſuperior power of Argyle, who, having joined bis vaſſals to 
a force levied by the Public, was approaching with a conſiderable army; 
Montroſe haſtened northwards, in order to rouze again the marqueſs of 
Huntley and the Gordons, who, baving before haſtily taken arms, had been 
inſtantly ſuppreſſed by the covenanters. He was joined on his march by 
the carlof Airly, with his two younger ſons, Sir Thomas and Sir David 
Oglivy: The eldeſt was, at that time, a priſoner with the enemy. He 
attacked at Aberdeen the lord Burley, who commatrfled a force of 2500 
men. After a ſharp combat, by his undaunted courage, which, in his fi- 
tuation, was true policy, and was alſo not unaccompanied with military 
ſkill, he put the enemy to flight, and in the purſuit did great execution 
upon them b. | 


Bur by this ſecond advantage, he obtained not the end which he expec- 
ted. The envious nature of Huntley, jealous of Montroſe's glory, render- 


2 Clarendon, vol. v. p. 618. Ruſh. vol vi. p. 9823. Wiſhart, cap, 4- a xſt of 
September, 1644. Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 983. Wiſhart, cap. 5. b IItl. of Septe. uber, 
1644. Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 983. Wiſhart, cap. 7. 
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od him averſe to join an army, where he himſelf muſt be ſo much eclipſed 
by the ſuperior merit of the general. Argyle, re-inforced by the earl of 


Lothian, was behind him with a great army: The militia of the northern 


counties, Murray, Roſs, Caithneſs, to the number of 5000 men, oppoſed 
kim in front, and guarded the banks of the Spey, a deep and rapid river. 
In order to clude theſe numerous armies, he turned aſide into the hills, and 
faved his weak, but active troops in Badenoch. After ſome marches and 
counter-marches, Argyle came up with him at Faivy-caſtle. This noble- 
man's character, though telebrated for political courage and conduct, was 
very low for military proweſs; and after ſome ſkirmiſhes, in which he 
was wor ſt ed, he here allowed Montroſe to eſcape him. By quick marches, 
through theſe: ĩnacceſſible mountains, that general freed himſelf from the 
ſuperior forces of the cdvenanters, 


Soc was the ſituation of Montroſe, that very good or very ill fortune 
vn equally deſtructive to him, and diminiſhed his army. After every vic- 
tory, his ſoldiers, greedy of ſpoil, but deeming the ſmalleſt acquiſition to 
be unexhaulted riches, deſerted in great numbers, and went home to ſecure 
the treaſures, which they had acquired. Tired too, and ſpent with haſty 
and long marches, in the depth of winter, through ſnowy mountains un- 
provided with every neceſſary, they fell off, and left their general almoſt 


alone with the Iriſh, who, having no place to which they could retire, ſtill 
adhered to him in every fortune. 


Wirta theſe, and ſome reinforcements of the Atholemen, and Macdon- 
alds, whom he had recalled, Montroſe fell ſuddenly upon Argyle's country, 
and let looſe upon it all the rage of war; carrying off the cattle, burning 
the houſes, and putting the inhabitants to the ſword. This ſeverity, by 
which Montroſe ſullied his victories, was the reſult of private animoſity 
againſt the chieftain, as much as of zeal for the public cauſe. Argyle, 
collecting three thouſand men, marched in queſt of the enemy, who had re- 
tired with their plunder ; and he lay at Innerlochy, ſuppoſing bimſelf {till 
at a conſiderable diſtance from them. The earl of Seaforth, at the head 
ofthe garriſon of Inverneſs, who were veteran ſoldiers, joined to 5000 new 
levied troops of the northern counties, preſſed the royaliſts on the other 
ade, and threatened them with inevitable deſtruction. By a quick and 
unexpected march, Montroſe haſtened to Innerlochy, and preſented him- 
ſelf in order of battle before the ſurpriſed, but not affrightened, covenan- 


ters. Argyle alone, ſeized with a panic, deſerted his army, who {till main- 


'ained their ground, and gave battle to the royaliſts. After a 
ugorous reſiſtance, they were defeated, and purſued with great oo 1645, 
laughter . And the power of the Campbells (that is Ar- 8 


les name) being thus broken; the highlanders, who were in general 
B b 


Vor, IV. | 
© Ruſh, ol. vi. p. 985. Wiſhart, cap. 8,- 
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well-affeQted to the royal cauſe, began to join Montroſe's camp in grex 
numbers. Seaforth's army diſperſed of itſelf, at the very terror of his 
name. And lord Gordon, eldeſt ſon of Huntley, having eſcaped from his 
uncle Argyle, who. had hitherto detained/him, now joined. Montroſe with 
no contemptible number of his followers, attended by his brother, the carl 
of, Aboine, | | ; 


Tus council at Edinburgh, alarmed at Montroſe's progreſs began ts 
think of a more regular plan of defence, againſt an enemy, whoſe repeated 
victories had rendered him extremely formidable. They ſent for Baillie, 
an officer of reputation, from England ; and joining him in command with 
Urrey, who had again inliſted himſelf among the king's enemies, they 
ſent them to the field, with a conſiderable army, againſt the royaliſt, 
Montroſe, with a detachment of 800 men, had attacked Dundee, a tows 
extremely zealous for the covenant : And having carried it by aſſault, 
had delivered it up to be plundered by his ſoldiers ; when Baillie and Ur- 


rey, with: their whole force, were unexpectedly upon him d. His con. 


duct and preſence of mind; in this-emergence, appeared conſpicuous. In- 
ſtantly he called off his ſoldiers from plunder, put them in order, ſecured 
his retreat by the moſt ſkilful” meaſures ; and having marched ſixty miles 
in the face of an enemy much ſuperior, without ſtopping, or allowing his 
foldiers the leaſt: ſleep or refreſhment, he at laſt: ſecured himſelf in the moun- 


tains. - 


Barr and Urrey now divided their troops, in order the better to con- 
duct the war againſt an enemy, who ſurpriſed them, as much by the raꝑi- 


dity of his marches, as by the boldneſs of his enterprizes. Urrey, at the 


head of 4000 men, met him at Afderne, near Inverneſs ; and, encouraged 
by the ſuperiority of number ( for the covenanters were double the royal: 
iſts), attacked bim in the poſt which he had choſen. Montroſe, having 
placed his right wing in ſtrong ground, drew the beſt of his forces to the 
other, and left no main body between, them ; a defe& which he artfully 
concealed, by ſhowing a few men through the trees and buſhes, with which 
that ground was covered. That Urrey might have no leiſure to perceive 
the ſtratagem, he inſtantly led his left wing to the charge; and, making 3 


furious impreſſion upon the covenanters; drove them off the field, and gain- 
edu complete victory ©; hu this battle; the valour of young Napier, ſon 


to the lord of that name, ſhone out with ſignal luſtre, 


BaiLLrs now advanced, in order to revenge Urrey's diſcomſiture; but, 
at Alford, he met, himſelf, with a like fate f. Montroſe, weak in canalry, 
here lined his troops of herſe with infantry ; and after putting the ,:emy # 

d Ruſh, vol. vii. p. 228. Wiſhart, cap. 9» © Ruſh. vol. vii. 429. Wiſhath 
cap · 10. t ad of July, 
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horſe to rout, fell with united force upon their foot, who were entirely cut 
in pieces, though with the loſs of the gallant lord Gordon on the part of 
the royaliſts . And having thus-prevailed in ſo many battles, which his 
vigour ever rendered as deciſive as they were ſucceſsful ; he ſummoned 
together all his friends and partizans, and prepared himſelf for marching 
into the ſouth ern provinces, in order to put a final period to the power 
of the covenanters, and diſſipate the parliament, which, with great pomp 
and ſolemnity, they had ſummoned to meet at St. Johnſtone's, 


Warts the fire was thus kindled in the north of the iſland, it blazed out 
with no leſs fury in the ſouth : The parliamentary and royal armies, as 
ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, prepared to take the field, in hopes of 
bringing their important quarrel to a quick deciſion. The paſſing of the 
ſelf· denying ordinance bad been protracted by ſo many debates and in- 
trigues, that the ſpring was far advanced before it received the ſanction of 
both houſes ; and it was thought dangerous by many to introduce, ſo near 
the time of action, ſuch great innovations into the army. Had not the 
punctilious principles of Eſſex engaged him, amidſt all the diſguſts which 
he received, to pay implicit obedience to the parliament; this alteration 
had not been effected without ſome fatal accident: Since, notwithſtanding 
his prompt reſignation of the command, a mutiny was generally apprehend - 
ed", Fairfax, or more properly ſpeaking, Cromwel, under his name, in- 
troduced, at laſt, the new model into the army, and threw the troops into 
a different ſhape. From the ſame men, new regiments and new companies 
were formed, different officers appointed, and the whole military force put 
mto ſuch hands, as the independents could rely on. Befides members of 
parliament who were excluded, many officers, unwilling to ſerve under the 
vew generals, threw up their commiſſions ; and unwarily facilitated the 
projet of, putting the army entirely into the hands of that faction. 


Txovcn the diſcipline of the former parliamentary army was not con- 
t:mptible, a more exact plan was introduced, and rigorouſly executed, by 
theſe new commanders. Valour indeed was very generally diffuſed over 
the ove party as well as the other, during this period: Diſcipline alſo was | 
attained by the forces of the parliament: But the perfection of the military 
ut, in eoncerting the general plans of action, and the operations of the 
held, ſeems ſtill, on both ſides, to have been, in a great meaſure, wanting. | 
Hiſtorians at leaſt, perhaps from their own ignorance and inexperience, have 
"vt remarked any thing but a headlong impetuous conduct; each party 
nurry ing to a battle, where valour and fortune chiefly determined the ſuc- 
cel The great ornament of hiſtory, during theſe reigns, are the civil, not. 
e military tranſactions. | D 

* B b 2 6 
b Ruh, vol. vii. p. 229. Wiſhart, cap. 11. d Ruſh. vol. vii p. 126, 127. 
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Nx ves ſurely was a more ſingular army aſſembled, than that ties beit 
. — which was now ſet on foot by the parliament. To the great and mo! 
ew mode . . . f 
of che army. number of the regiments, chaplains were not appointed: The 2s might! 
officers aſſumed the ſpiritual duty, and united it with their of their 
military functions. During the intervals of action, they occupied them- ſtaves z 
ſelves in ſermons, prayers, exhortations; and the ſame emulation, there, their hat 
attended them, which, in the field, is ſo neceſſary to ſupport the honour whom t 
of that profeſſion. Rapturous eeſtaſies ſupplied the place of ſtudy and re. tumultu 
flection; and while the zealous devotees poured out their thoughts in un- deſtroye 
premeditated harangues, they miltook that eloquence, which, to their own the arm 
ſurprize, as well as that of others, flowed in upon them, for divine illumi. Tas 
nations, and for illapſes of the Holy Spirit. Wherever they were quarter. Cottifh 
ed, they excluded the miniſter from his pulpit ; and, uſurping his place, fire « | 
conveyed their ſentiments to the audience, with all the authority, which nm. ( 
followed their power, their valour, and their military exploits, united to William 
their appearing zeal and fervour. The private ſoldiers, ſeized with the cod th 
ſame ſpirit, employed their vacant hours in prayer, in peruſing the Holy Tres 
Scriptures, in ghoſtly conferences; where they compared the progrels of 6. 
their ſouls in grace, and mutually ſimulated each other to farther advances FS 
in the great work of their ſalvation, When they were marching to battle, Gun 
the whole field reſounded, as well with pſalms and ſpiritual ſongs adapted "WII 
to the occaſion, as with the inſtruments of military muſic i; and every man rewity, 
endeavoured to drown the ſenſe of preſent danger, in the proſpect of that ko 
crown of glory, which was ſet before him. In ſo holy a cauſe, wounds 
mx Ox op 
were eſteemed meritorious ; death, martyrdom, and the hurry and danger | 
of action, inſtead of baniſhing their pious viſions, rather ſerved to imprels bo by 
their minds more ſtrongly with them, the e 
Tus royaliſts were deſirous of throwing a ridicule on this fanaticiſm of tary bi 
the parliamentary armies, without being ſenſible how-much reaſon they had * 
to apprehend its dangerous conſequences. The forces, aſſembled by the e 
king at Oxford, in the weft, and in other places, were equal, if not ſuper- ed by th 
or, in number, to their adverſaries z but actuated by a very different ſpin. well, wh 
That licence, which had been introduced by want of pay, had riſen toa le whe 
great height among them, and rendered them more formidable to their le bege 
friends than to their enemies. Prince Rupert, negligent of the people, ed, to re, 
fond of the ſoldiery, had indulged the troops in unwarrantable liberties. under G. 
Wilmot, a man of diſſolute manners, had promoted the ſame ſpirit of dil- Wye! 
order: And the licentious Goring, Gerrard, Sir Richard Granville, nov 
carried it to a great pitch ofenormity. In the weſt eſpecially, where Gor- Tax | 
ing commanded, univerſal ſpoil and havoc were committed; and the whole lomhwar 
country was laid waſte by the rapine of the army. All diſtinction of par- TY 
| . p. 66s, 


i Dugdalc, p. 7. Roſh, vol. vi. p. 281 
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ties being in a manner dropped ; the moſt devoted friends of the church 
and monarchy wiſhed there, for ſuch ſucceſs to the parliamentary forces, 
2s might put an end to theſe oppreſſions. The country people, deſpoiled 
of their ſubſtance, flocked together in ſeveral places, armed with clubs and 
faves; and though they profeſſed an enmity to the ſoldiers of both parties, 
their hatred was in moſt places levelled chiefly againſt the royaliſts, from 
whom they bad met with the worlt treatment. Many thouſands of theſe 
tumultuary peaſants were aſſembled in different parts of England : who 
deſtroyed all ſuch ſtraggling ſoldiers as they met with, and much infeſted 


the armies “. 


Tas diſpoſition of the forces on both ſides, was as follows: Part of the 
Scottiſh army was employed in taking Pomfret, and other towns in Yorks 
ſhire ; Part of it beſieged Carliſle, valiantly defended by Sir Thomas Glen- 
nm. Cheſter, where Biron commanded, had long been blockaded by Sir 
iam Brereton ; and was reduced to great difficulties, The king, being 
01nd by the princes Rupert and Maurice, lay at Oxford, with a conſider- 
»carmy, about 15,000 men. Fairfax and Cromwel were poſted at Wind- 
ſor, with a new-modelled army, about 22,000 men. Taunton, in the coun- 
of Some rſet, defended by Blake, ſuffered a long ſiege from Sir Richard 
Granville, me commanded an army of about 8000 men; and though the 
{etence hall been obſtinate, the garriſon was now reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremity, Goring ,.c#hianded, in the weſt, an army of nearly the ſame 


number l. . 4 BF 
9 


Ox opening the campaign, the king formed the project of relieving Chef. 
ter; Fairfax, that of relieving Taunton, The king was firſt in motion. 
When he advanced to Draiton in Shropſhire, Biron met him, and brought 
intelligence, that his approach bad raiſed the ſiege, and that the parliamen- 
tary army had withdrawn. Fairfax, having reached Saliſbury in his road weſt- 


ward, received orders from the committee of both kingdoms, appointed for 


the management of the war, to return and lay ſiege to Oxford, now expoſ- 
ed by the king's abſence. He obeyed, after ſending colonel Weldon to the 
velt, with a detachment of 4000 men. On Welden's approach, Gran- 
Wille who imagined that Fairfax with his whole army was upon him, raiſed 
the ſiege, and allowed this pertinacious town, now half taken and half burn- 
td, to receive relief: But the royaliſts, being re-inforced with 3000 horſe 
under Goring, again advanced to Taunton, and ſhut up Weldon, with his 
mall army, in that ruinous place m. 


Taz king having effected his purpoſe with regard to Cheſter, returned 


buthwards ; and in his way ſat down before Leiceſter, a garriſon of the 
B b 
t - 
Ruſh, vol. vis. p. 52." 61. 62. Whitlocke, p. 130, 13 t. 133. 135. Clarendon, vol. 
P. 6s, | Ruſh. vol. „ii p. 18, 19, &c. lþid. p. 28. 
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parliament's. Having made a breach in the wall, he ſtormed the town on 
all ſides; and after a furious aſſault, the ſoldiers entered ſword in hand, and 
committed all thoſe diforders, to which their natural violence, eſpecially 
when inflamed by reſiſtance, is ſo much addicted . A great booty wy 
taken and diſtributed among them; Fifteen hundred priſoners fell into 
the king's hands, This ſucceſs, which ſtruck a great terror into the par. 
liamentary party, determined Fairfax to leave Oxford, which he was begin. 
ning to approach; and he marched towards the king, with an intention of 
offering him battle. The king was advancing towards Oxford, in order to 
raiſe the ſiege, which he apprehended, was now begun; and both armics, 
ere they were aware, had advanced within fix miles of each other, A 
council of war was called by the king, in order to deliberate concerning 


the meaſures which he ſhould now purſue. On the one hand, it ſcemel 


more prudent to delay the combat; becauſe Gerard, who lay in Wales 
with zoco men, might be enabled, in a little time to join the army; and 
Goring, it was hoped, would ſoon be maſter of Taunton ; and having put 
the weſt in full ſeeurity, would then unite his forces to thoſe of the king, 
and give him an inconteſtible ſuperiority over the enemy. On the other 
hand, prince Rupert, whoſe boiling ardour till puſhed him on to battle, 
excited the impatient humour of the nobility and gentry, of which the ar- 
my was full; and arged the many difficulties under which the royalil 
laboured, and from which nothing but a victory could relieve them: The 
reſolution was taken to give battle to Fairfax; and the royal army imme- 
diately advanced upon him. | 5 
Ar Naſeby was fought, with forces nearly equal this deci. 
. ſive and well diſputed action, between the king and parlia- 
Naſeby., ment. The main body of the royaliſts was commanded by 
the king himſelf : The right wing by prince Rupert; the 


left by Sir Marmaduke Langdale. Fairfax, ſeconded by Skippon, placed 


himſelf in the main body of the oppoſite army: Cromwel in the right 
wing: Ireton, Cromwel's ſon-in-law, in the left. The charge was begun 
with his uſual celerity and uſual ſucceſs, by prince Rupert. Though 
Ireton made ſtout reſiſtance, and even after he was run through the thigh 
with a pike, ſtill maintained the combat, till he was taken priſoner ; Jet 
was that whole wing broken, and purſued with precipitate fury by Rupert: 
He was even ſo inconſiderate as to loſe time in ſummoning and attacking 
the artillery of the enemy, which had been left with a good guard of 
infantry. The king led on his main body, and difplayed, in this action, 
all the conduct of a prudent general, and all the valour of a ſtout ſoldier ©. 
Fairfax and Skippon encountered him, and well ſupported that reputation 
which they bad acquired. Skippon, being dangerouſly wounded, wi 


® Clarendon, vol. v. p. 652. o Whitlocke, p. 146. 
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defired by Fairfax to leave the field ; but declared that he would remain 
there as long as one man maintained his ground ). The infantry of the 
parliament was broken, and preſſed upon by the king; till Fariſax, 
with great preſence of mind, brought up the reſerve, and renewed the 
combat. Mean while Cromwel, having led on his troops to the attack of 
Langdale, overbore the force of the royaliſts, and by his prudence improved 
that advantage which he had gained by his valour. Having purſued the 
enemy about a quarter of a mile, and detached ſome troops to prevent their 
rallying ;- he turned back upon the king's infantry, and threw them into 
the utmolt confuſion, One regiment alone preſerved its order unbroken, 
though twice deſperately aſſailed by Fairfax: And that general, excited 
by ſo ſteddy a reſiſtance, ordered Doyley, the captain of his life-guard, to 
gire them a third charge in front, while he himſelf attacked them in rear. 
The regiment was broken. Fairfax with his own hands, killed an enſign, 
and having ſeized the colours, gave them to a ſoldier to keep for him, The 
ſoldier, aſterwards boaſting that he had won this trophy, was reproved by 
Doyley, who had ſeen the action; Let him retain that honour, ſaid Fairfax, 
I have to-day acquired enough beſide d. 
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n to battle, Paixct RUPERT, ſenſible too late of his error, left the fruitleſs attack on 
rich the ar. the enemy's artillery, and joined the king, whoſe infantry was now totally 
1e royalils discomfited. Charles exhorted this body of cavalry not to deſpair, and 
hem: The cried aloud to them, One charge more, and we recover the day*. But the 


diſadvantages, under which they laboured, were too evident; and they 
could by no means be induced to renew the combat. Charles was obliged 


rmy imme 


1 this deci- to quit the field, and leave the victory to the enemy *. The flain on the 
ind parlia- lide of the parliament exceeded thoſe on the fide of the King: They loft 
manded by a thouſand men; he not above eight hundred. But Fairfax made 506 


upert; the officers priſoners, and 4000 private men; took all the king's artillery and 
pon, placed ammunition ; and totally diſſipated his infantry : So that ſcarce any victo- 
n the right ry could be more complete than that which he obtained. 
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Auond the other ſpoils was ſeized the king's cabinet, with the copies 
of his letters to the queen, which the parliament afterwards ordered to be 
publiſhed . They choſe, no doubt, ſuch of them as they thought would 
reflect diſhonour on bim: Yet, upon the whole, the letters are written 
with delicacy and tenderneſs, and give an advantageous idea both of the 
king's genius and morals. A mighty fondneſs, it is true, and attachment, 
he expreſſes to his conſort, and often profeſſes that he never would embrace 
any meaſures which ſhe diſapproved : But ſuch declarations of civility 
and confidence are not always to be taken in a full literal ſenſe. And ſo 


reputation Bb4 — 
inded, was ® Ruſk, vol. vii. p. 43. Whitlocke, p. 145. dem. ibid, r Ruſb. 
; Vol. vii. g. 44 ſ Clarendon, vol. iv. p. 656, 657. Walker, r. 130, 131. 
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legitimate an affection, ayowed by the laws of God and man, may, perhaps, 
be excuſable towards a woman of beauty and ſpirit, even though ſhe wa 
a papiſt u. | 


Tas Athenians, having intercepted a letter written by thgr eneny, 
Philip of Macedon, to his wife, Olympia; ſo far from being moved by x 
curioſity of prying into the ſecrets of that relation, immediately ſent the 


letter to the queen unopened. Philip was not their ſovereign ; nor were 


they enflamed with that violent animoſity againſt him, which attends all 
civil commotions. . 


. AyTex the battle the king retreated with that body of horſe which re- 
mained entire, firſt to Hereford, then to Abergavenny; and remained ſome 
time in Wales, from the vain hope of raifing a body of infantry in thoſe 
| | harraffed and exhauſted quarters. Fairfax, having firſt reta- 
ken Leiceſter, which was ſurrendered upon articles, began to 
deliberate concerning his future enterprizes. A letter was 
brought him, written by Goring to the king, and unfortunately en- 
truſted to a ſpy of Fairfax's. Goring there informed the king, that in 
three weeks he hoped to be malter of Taunton ; after which he would 
join, his majeſty with all the forces in the weſt; and entreated him, in the 


1645. 
17:h June. 


mean while, to avoid coming to any general action. This letter, which, 


bad it been ſafely delivered, had probably prevented the battle of Naſeby, 
ſerved now to direct the operations of Fairfax v. After leaving a body of 
3000 men to Pointz and Rofliter, with orders to attend the king's motions, 
he marched immediately to the weſt, with a view of ſaving Taunton, and ſup- 
preſſing the only conſiderable force which now remained to the royaliſts. 


Is the beginning of the campaign, Charles, apprehenſive of the event, 
had ſent the prince of Wales, then fifteen years of age, to the weſt, with 
the title of general, and bad given orders, if he were preſſed by the enemy, 
that he ſhonld make his eſcape into a foreign country, and fave one part of 
the royal family from the violence of the parliament. Prince Rupert had 
thrown himſelf into Briſtol, with an intention of defending that important 
city. Goring commanded the army before Taunton. £ 


u Hearne has publiſhed the followiug extract from a manuſcript work of 8ir Simon 


D' Ewes, who was no mean man in the parliamentary party, On Thurſday, the zoth 


« and laſt day of this inſtant June 1625, I went to Whitchall, purposely to ſee the queen, 
« which I did fully all the time ſhe ſat at dinner. I perceiv'd her to be a moſt abſolute 
«. delicate lady, after | had exactly ſurvey's all the features of her face, much enliven'd 
« by her radiant and ſparkling black eyes. Beſides, her deportment among ber wo- 
% men was ſo ſweet and humble, and her ſpeech and looks to her other ſervants ſo 
'* mi'd'and gracious, as I could not abſtain from divers deep fetched fighs, to conſider, 
&« that ſhe wanted the knowledge of the true religion.” See preface to the Chronicle of 


Dvaſtable, p. 6 | 
Fn, Þe 6s v Ruſh, vol, vii p. 49. 
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On Fairfax's approach, the ſiege of Taunton was raiſed ; 
and the royaliſts retired to Lamport, an open town in the coun- 1645. 
2 2 20th July, 
ty of Somerſet. Fairfax attacked them in that poſt, beat them 
from it, killed about zoo men, and took 1409 priſoners *. After this 
advantage, he ſat down before Bridgewater, a towa eſteemed ſtrong, and 
of great conſequence in that country. When he had entered the outer 
town by ſtorm, Windham, the governor, why had retired into the inner, 
mmediately capitulated, and delivered up the place to Fairfax, 
The garriſon, to the number of 2690 men, were made priſoners 234 July. 


of war. 


FarzFAx, having next taken Bath and Sherborne, reſolved to lay ſiege 
to Briſtol, and made great preparations for an enterprize, which, from the 
ſrength of the garriſon, and the reputation of prince Rupert, the governor, 
was deemed of the laſt importance: But, fo precarious in moſt men is this 
quality of military courage ! a poorer defence was not made by any town 
during the whole war: And the general expectations were here extreme- 
ly diſappointed. No ſooner had the parliamentary forces entered the lines 
by ſtorm, than the prince capitulated, and ſurrendered the city to Fairfax J. 
A few days before, he had written a letter to the king, in which he under- 
took to defend the place for four months, if no mutiny obliged t Sept. 
him to ſurrender it. Charles, who was forming ſchemes, and Surrender 
collecting forces, for the relief of Briſtol, was aſtoniſhed at ſo WE SEE; 
unexpected an event, which was little leſs fatal to his cauſe than the de- 
feat at Naſeby *. Full of indignation, he inſtantly recalled all prince 
Rupert's commiſſions, and ſeat him a paſs to go beyond ſea “. 


Taz king's affairs now went faſt to ruin in all quarters. The Scots, 


having made themſelves maſters of Carliſle d, after an obſtinate fiege, mareh- 


ed ſouthwards, and laid fiege to Hereford ; but were obliged to raiſe it on 
the king's approach: And this was the laſt glimpſe of ſucceſs which at- 
tended his arms. Having marched to the relief of Cheſter, which was a- 
new befieged by the parliamentary forces under Colonel Jones, Pointz at- 
tacked his rear, and forced-him to give battle. While the fight 
was continued with great obſlinacy, and victory ſeemed to in- 
cline to the royaliſts, Jones fell upon them from the other fide, and put them 
to rout, with the loſs of 600 ſlain, and 1000 priſoners ©, The king, with 
the remains of his broken army, fled to Newark, and thence eſcaped to 
Oxford, where he ſhut kimſelf up during the winter ſeaſon. 


24th Sept. 


Tus news, which he received from every quarter, were no leſs fatal 
than thoſe events which paſſed * where he himſelf was preſent, Fairfax 


Rufn. vol. vii. p. 83. 2 Clarendon, vol. iv. p. 
* Clareudongyol. iv. p. 695+ b 28h june. 


* Ibid. vol. vii; p. 55. 
60. Walker, p. 137. 
© Ruſk, vol. vii, T. 117. 
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and Cromwel, after the ſurrender of Briſtol, having divided their forces, 
the former marched weſtwards, in order to complete the conqueſt of De. 
vonſhire and Corawal ; the latter attacked the king's garriſons which lay 
to the eaſt of BriſtolS The Devizes were ſurrendered to Cromwel ; Ber. 
keley caſtle was taken by ſtorm; Wincheſter capitulated ; Baſing-houſe 
was entered ſword in hand: And all theſe middle counties of England 
were, in alittle time, reduced to obedieace under the paruament, 


1646. Tus ſame rapid and uninterrupted ſucceſs attended Fair. 
The weſt fax. The parliamentary forces, elated by palt victories, go- 
er Nn verned with the moſt rigid diſcipline, met with no equal op- 

poſition from troops diſmayed by repeated defeats, and cor. 
rupted by licentious manners. After beating up the quarters of the roya- 
liſts at Bovey-Tracy, Fairfax ſat down before Dartmouth, and 


Joo in a few days entered it by ſtorm. Poudram caſtle being taken 


by him, and Exeter blockaded on all fides ; Hopton, a man of merit, 


who now commanded the royalitts, having advanced to the relief of that 
town with an army of 8000 men, met with the parliamentary army at Tor- 
rington; where he was defrated, all his foot diſperſed, and he 
himſelf, with his horſe, obliged to retire into Cornwal. Fairfax 
followed him, and vigorouſly purſued the victory. Having incloſed 
the royaliſts at Truro, he forced the whole army, conſiſting of 5000 men, 
chiefly cavalry, ts ſurrender upon terms. The ſoldiers, delivering up their 
horſes and arms, were allowed to diſband, and received twenty ſhillings a- 
piece, to carry them to their reſpective abode. Such of the officers as de- 
fired it, had paſſes to retire beyond ſea : The others having promiled ne- 
ver more to bear arms, payed compoſitions to the parliament , and procu- 
red their pardon © And thus Fairfax, after taking Exeter, which com- 
pleted the conqueſt of the weſt, marched, with his victorious army, to the 
centre of the kingdom, and fixed his camp at Newbury. The prince of 
Wales, in purſuance of the King's orders, retired to Scilly, thence to Jcr- 
ſey ; whence he went to Paris; where he joined the queen, who had fed 
thither from Exeter, at the time the earl of Eſſex conducted the parliameu. 
tary army to the welt, 


19th Feb. 


Ix the other parts of England, Hereford was taken by ſurprize : Che 
ter ſurrendered; Lord Digby, who had attempted, with 1200 horle, to 
break iuto Scotland and join Montroſe, was defeated at Sherburn, in York- 
ſhire, by colonel Copley ; his whole force was diſperſed ; and he him{clf 
was obliged to fly, firſt to the Iſle of Man, thence to Ireland. News too 


- 
d Theſe compoſitions were different, according to the demerits of the perſon 


But by a vote of the houſe they could not be under two years rent of the delinquent 
cllate. Journ. 11th of Auguſt 1648. VP hitlocke/ p. 160, 
* Ruſh, vol. vii. p. 108. 
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arrived that Montroſe himſelf after ſome more ſucceſſes, was at laſt routed ; 
and this only remaining bope of the royal party finally extinguiſhed. 


. Wien Montroſedeſcended into the ſouthern counties, the covenanters, 
aſſembling their whole force, met him with a numerous army, and gave 
him battle, but without ſucceſs, at Kilſyth f. This was the moſt complete 
victory that Montroſe ever obtained. The royaliſts put to ſword ſix 
thouſand of their enemies, and left the covenanters no remains of any army 
in Scotland. The whole kingdom was ſhaken with theſe repeated ſucee ſ- 
ſes of Montroſe; and many noblemen, who ſecretly favoured the royal 
cauſe, now declared openly for it, when they ſaw a force able to ſupport 
them. The marqueſs of Douglaſs; the earls of Annandale and Hartfield, 
the lords Fleming, Seton, Maderty, Carnegy, with many others, flocked 
to the royal ſtandard. Edinburgh opened ics gates, and gave liberty to all 
the priſoners there detained by the covenanters. Among the reft was lord 
Ogilvy, ſon of Airly, whoſe family had contributed extremely to the vie- 
tory gained at Kilſyth 8, | 


David LEsby was detached from,the army in England, and marched 


to the relief of his diſtreſſed party in Scotland. Montroſe advanced ſtill 
farther to the ſouth, allured by vain hopes, both of rouzing to arms the 
earl's of Hume, Traquaire, and Roxborough, who had promiſed to join 
him; and of obtaining from Englandſſome ſupply of cavalry; in which he 
was deficient, By the negligence of his ſcouts, Leſly at Philip. haugh in the 
forreſt, ſurprized his army, much diminiſhed ia numbers, from the deſer- 
tion of the Highlanders, who had retired to the hills, according to cuſtom 
in order to ſecure their plunder. After a ſharp conflict, where Montroſe 


exerted great valour, his forces were routed by Leſly's cavalry d. 6.6. 
And he himſelf was obliged to fly with his broken forces into Defeat of 


the mountains; where he again prepared himſelf for new bat- — 


tles and new enterprizes l. i. 


Taz covenanters uſed the riftory with rigour. Their priſoners, Sir 
Robert Spotiſwood, ſecretary of ſtate, and fon to the late primate, Sir 
Philip Niſbet, Sir William Rollo, colonel Nathaniel Gordon, Andrew 
Guthry, ſon of the biſhop of Murray, William Murray, ſon of the earl of 


; Tullibardine, were condemned and executed. The ſole crime, imputed to 


the ſecretary, was his delivering to Montroſe the king's commiſlion to be 
captain general of Scotland. Lord Ogilvy, who was again taken priſo- 
ner, would have undergone the ſame fate, had not his filter found means 
to procure his eſcape, by changing cloaths with him. For this inſtance 
of courage and dexterity, ſhe met with harſh uſage. The clergy ſolicited 


' 15 Auguſt, 1643. £ Ruſh. vol. vii p. 230,231, Wiſhart, cap. 11. Þ13thof 
Sept. 1645. 1 Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 231. 
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the parliament, that more royaliſts might be executed: but could not ob- 
tain their requeſt *. 


AFT+& all theſe repeated diſaſters, which every-where befel the royal 
party, there remained only one body of troops, on which fortune could 
exerciſe her rigaur. Lord Aſtley, with a ſmall army of 
3000 men, chiefly cavalry, marching to Oxford, in order to 
join the king, was met at Stowe by colonel Morgan, and en- 
tirely defeated ; himſelf being taken priſoner. 4 You have done your 
« work,” ſaid Aſtley to the parliamentary officers ; * and 1 now go 
to play, unleſs you chooſe to fall out among yourſelves l. 


1646. 
27d March. 


Tus condition of the king, during this whole winter, was to the laſt 
degree, diſaſtrous and melancholy. As the dread of ills is commonly more 
oppreſſive than their real preſence, perhaps in no period of bis life was he 
more juſtly the object of compaſſion. His vigour of mind, which, though 
it ſometimes failed him in acting, never deſerted him in his ſufferings, 


was what alone ſupported him; and he was determined, as he wrote to 


lord Digby, if he could not live as a king, to die like a gentleman ; nor 
ſhould any of his friends, he ſaid, ever have reaſon to bluſh for the prince 
whom they bad ſo unfortunately ſerved ®, The murmurs of diſcontented 
officers, on the one hand, haraſſed their unhappy ſovereign ; while they 
over-rated thoſe ſervices and ſufferings, which they now ſaw, rauſt, for e- 
ver, go unrewarded u. The affectionate duty, on the other hand, of his 
more generous friends, who reſpected his misfortunes and his virtues, as 

much as his dignity, wrung his beart with a new ſorrow ; when he reflec- 
ted, that ſuch diſintereſted attachment would ſo ſoon be expoſed to the 
rigour of his implacable enemies. Repeated attempts, which he made for 
a peaceful and equitable accommodation with the parliament, ſerved to no 
purpoſe, but to convince them, that the victory was entirely in their hands. 
They deigned not to make the leaſt reply to ſeveral of his meſſages, in 
which he deſired a pzſſport for commiſſioners ». At laſt, after reproach- 
ing bim with the blood ſpilt during the war, they told him, that they were 
preparing bills for him ; and his paſſing them would be the beſt pledge of 
lis inclination towards peace: In other words, he muſt yield at diſcre- 
tion . He deſired a perſonal treaty, and offered to come to Lon- 


k Gmthry's Memoirs. Ruſh vol. vii. p.25%. 

| Ruſh. vel. vii. p.141. It was the ſame Aſtley, who before he charged at the bat - 
tle of Edge hill, made thisſhurt prayer, O Lord / thou know:ft how buſy I muſt be this day, 
If IT forget thee, do not thou forget me, And with that roſe up, and cry'd March on, boys ? 
Warwic, p. 229. There were certainly much longer prayers ſaid in the parliamentar/ 
army, but I doubt, if there was ſo good a one. 

m Carte's Ormond, vol. iii. No 433. n Walker, p. 147. o Ruſh, vol. vi. 
Þ 215, &c. P Ibid. vol. vi. p. 217.219. Clarendon, vol. iv. p. 744. 
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don, upon receiving a ſafe-condu for himſelf and his attendants : They 
abſolutely refuſed him admittance, and iſſued orders for the guarding, that 
is the ſeizing of his perſon, in caſe he ſhould attempt to viſit them a. A 
new incident, which happened in Ireland, ſerved to enflame the minds of 
men, and to encreaſe thoſe calumnies, with which his enemies had ſo much 
loaded him, and which he ever regarded as the moſt grievous part of his 
misfortunes. 


Arr the ceſſation with the Iriſh rebels, the king was def»us of con- 
duding a fioal peace with them, and obtaining their aſſiſtance in Englaad : 
And he gave authority to Ormond, lord lieutenant, to promiſe them an 
abrogation of all the penal laws enacted againit catholics ; together with 
the ſuſpenſion of Poining's ſtatute, with regard to ſome particular bills, 
which ſhould be agreed on. Lord Herbert created earl of Glamorgan 
(though his patent had not yet paſſed the ſeals), having occaſion for his 
private affairs to go to Ireland, the king conſidered, that this nobleman, 
being a catholic, and allied to the beſt Iriſh families, might be of ſervice : 
He alſo foreſaw, that farther conceſſions with regard to religion might 
probably be demanded by the bigoted Iriſh ; and that, as theſe conceſ- 
lions, however neceſſary, would give great ſcandal to the proteſtant zea- 
lots in his three kingdoms, it would be requiſite, both to conceal them 
during ſome time, and to preſerve Ormond's charaQter, by giving private 
orders to Glamorgan to conclude and ſign theſe articles. But as he had 
a better opinion of Glamorgan's zeal and affection for his ſervice, than of 
his capacity, he enjoined him to communicate all his meaſures to Ormond ; 
and though the final concluſion of the treaty muſt be executed only in 
Glamorgan's own name, he was required to be directed, in the ſteps to- 
wards it, by the opinion of the lord lieutenant. Glamorgan bigoted to 
his religion, and paſſionate for the king's ſervice, but guided in theſe pur- 
ſuits by no manner of judgement or diſcretion, | of himſelf, with- 
out any communication with Ormond, concluded a peace with the coun- 
cil of Kilkenny, and agreed in the king's name, that the Iriſh ſhould 
enjoy all the churches, of which they had ever been in poſſeſſion ſince the 
commencement of their inſurrection; on condition that they ſhould aſſiſt 
the king in England with a body of ten thouſand men. This tranſaction 
was diſcovered by accident. The titular archbiſhop of Taum being killed 
by a ſally of the garriſon of Sligo, the articles of treaty were found among 
bis beggage, and were immedi tely publiſhed every where, and copies of 
them ſent over to the Engliſh parliament . The lord beutenant and 
lord Digby, foreſceing the clamour which would be raiſed againſt the 
king, committed Glamorgan to priſon, charged Lim with treaſon for 


r Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 239. 


* Ruſk, vol. vii. p 249. Clarendon, vol. iv. p. 741. 
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his temerity, fand maintained, that he had ated altogether without any 
authority from his maſter. » The Engliſh parliament however negleQed 
not ſo favourable an opportunity of reviving the old elamour with regard 
to the king's favour of popery, and accuſed him of delivering over, in a 
manner, the whole kingdom of Ireland to that hated ſect. The king 
told them, That the earl of Glamorgan having made an offer to raiſe 
4 forces in the kingdom of Ireland, and to conduct them into England for 
his majeſty's ſervice, had a commiſſion to that purpoſe, and to that 


% purpoſe only, and that he had no egmmiſſion at all to treat of any thing 


ts elſe, without the privity and direction of the lord lieutenant, much leſs 
t to capitulate any thing concerning religion, or any property belonging 
ts either to church or laity *.” Though this declaration ſeems agreeable 
to truth, it gave no ſatisſaction to the parliament ; and ſome hiſtorians, e- 
ven at preſent, when the ancient bigotry is ſomewhat abated, are deſirous 
of repreſenting this very innocent tranſaction, in which the king was en- 
gaged by the moſt violent neceſſity, as a ſtain on the memory of that un- 
fortunate prince *, 

HavixG loſt all hope of prevailing over the rigour of the parliament, 
either by arms or by treaty, the only reſource which remained to {the king, 
was derived from the inteſtine diſſentions, which ran very high among his 
enemies, Preſbyterians and independents, even before their victory was 
fully completed, fell into conteſts about the divifion of the ſpoil ; and their 
religious as well as civil diſputes agitated the whole kingdom. 

Tus parliament, though they had early aboliſhed epiſcopal authority, 
had not, during ſo long a time, ſubſtituted any other ſpiritual government 
in its place; and their committees of religion had hitherto aſſumed the 

whole eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction: But they vow eſtabliſhed by an 

1646. ordinance, the preſbyterian model in all its forms of congre- 
— — — gational, claſſical, provincial, and national aſſemblies, All the 

inhabitants of each pariſh were ordered to meet and chuſe 
elders, on whom, together with the miniſter, was beſtowed the entire direc- 
tion of all ſpiritual concerns within the congregation. A number of 
neighbouring pariſhes, commonly between twelve and twenty, formed : 
elaſſis; and the court, which governed this diviſion, was compoſed of all 
the miniſters, together with two, three, or four elders choſgn from each 


, pariſh, The provincial aſſembly retained an inſpection over ſeveral neigh- 


bouring claſſes, and was compoſed entirely of clergymen: The national 
aſſembly was conſtituted in the ſame manner; and its authority extended 
over the whole kingdom. It is probable, that the tyranny, exerciſed by 
the Scottiſh clergy, had given warning not to allow laymen a place in the 
provincial or national aſſemblies ; leſt the nobility and more conſide table 


Birch, p. 119. t Sce note KK] at the end of the volume. 
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gentry, ſoliciting a ſeat in theſe great eccleſiaſtical court, ſhould beſtow a 
eonſideration upon them, and render them, in the eyes of the multitude, 
a rival to the parliament. In the inferior courts, the mixture of the laity 
might ſerve rather to temper the uſual zeal of the clergy u. 

Bur though the preſbyterians, by the eſtabliſhment of parity among the 
eccleſiaſties, were ſo far gratified, they were denied ſatisfaction in ſeveral 
other points, on which they were extremely intent. The àſſembly of 
divines had voted preſbytery to be of divine right : The parliament refuſed 
their aſſent to that deciſion“ . Selden, Whitlocke, and other political 
reaſoners, aſſiſted by the independents, had prevailed in this important de- 
liberation. They thought, that, had the bigoted religioniſts been able to 
get their heavenly charter recognized, the preſbyters would ſoon become 
more dangerous to the magiſtrate than had ever been the prelatical clergy. 
Theſe latter, while they claimed to themſelves a divine right, admitted of 
a like origin to civil authority : The former, challenging to their own 
order a celeſtial pedigree, derived the legiſlative power from a ſource no 
more dignified than the voluntary aſſociation of the people. 


Unpxx colour of keeping the ſacraments from profanation, the clergy 
of all chriſtian ſects had aſſumed, what they call the power of the keys, or 
the right of fulminating excommunication, The example of Scotland was 
a ſufficient leſſon for the parliament to,uſe precaution in guarding againſt 
ſo ſevere a tyranny, They determined, by a general ordinance, all the 
caſes in which excommunication could be uſed. They allowed of appeals 
to parliament from all eccleſiaſtical courts. And they appointed commiſ- 
ſioners in every province to judge of ſuch caſes as fell not within their ge- 
neral ordinance x. So much civil authority, intermixed with the eccleſia- 
ical, gave diſguſt to all the zealots. 


Bur nothing was attended with more univerſal ſcandal than the pro- 
penſity of many in the parliament towards a toleration of the proteſtant 
ſectaries. The preſbyterians exclaimed, that this indulgence made the 
church of Chriſt reſemble Noah's ark, and rendered it a receptacle for all 
unclean beaſts. They iaſiſted, that the leaſt oi Chriſt's truths was ſuperi- 
or to political conſiderations . They maintained the eternal obligation 
impoſed by the covenant to extirpate hereſy and ſchiſm. And they menac- 
ed all their opponents with the ſame rigid perſecution, under which they 
themſelves had groaned, when held in ſubjection by the hicrarchy. 

So great prudence and reſerve, in ſuch material points, does great honour 
to the parliament ; and proves, that, notwithilanding the prevalency of 
bigotry and fanaticiſm, there were many members, who had more enlarged 
views, and paid regard to the civil intereſts of ſociety. Theſe men, uniting 


Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 224. * Whitlocke, p. 1086. Ruſh, vol. vii. p. 269, 261, 
* Rulh. vol. vii. p. 210. Y Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 30g. 
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themſelyes to the enthuſiaſts, whoſe genius is naturally averſe to clerical 
uſurpations, exerciſed ſo jealous an authority over the aſſembly of divines, 
that they allowed them nothing but the liberty of tendering advice, and 
would not entruſt them even with the power of electing their own chair. 
man or his fubſtitute, or of ſupplying the vacancies of their own members, 
Wut theſe diſputes were canvaſſed by theologians, who engaged in 
their ſpiritual conteſts every order of the ſtate ; the king, though he en. 
tertained hopes of reaping advantage from thoſe diviſions, was much at a loſs 
which fide it would be moſt for his intereſt to comply with. The preſby. 
terians were, by their principles, the leaſt averſe to regal authority; but 
were rigidly bent on the extirpation of prelacy: The independents were 
reſolute to lay the foundation of a republican government; but as they pre- 
tended not to erect themſelves into a national church, it might be hoped, 
that, if gratified with a toleration, they would admit the re-eſtabliſhment 


of the hierarchy. 


So great attachment had the king to epiſcopal juriſ- 


diction that he was ever inclined to put it in balance even with his own 
power and kingly office. N 


Bur whatever advantage he might hope to reap from the diviſions in 
the parliamentary party, he was apprehenſive, left ĩteſhould come too late, 
to ſave him from the deſtruction with which he was inſtantly threatened, 
Fairfax was approaching with a powerful and victorious army, and was 


taking the proper meaſures for laying ſiege to Ox ford which muſt infal- 
Iibly fall into his hands. 


To be taken captive, and led in triumph by 


his inſolent enemies, was what Charles juſtly abhorred; and every inſult, 
if not violence, was to be dreaded, from that enthuſiaſtic ſoldiery, who 


hated his perſon, and deſpiſed his dignity. 


In this deſperate extremity, | 


he embraced a meaſure, which, in any other ſituation, might lie under 
the imputation of imprudence and indiſcretion. 


MoxT&EviLLE, the French miniſter, intereſted for the king more by the 
natural ſentiments of humanity, than any inſtructions from his court, which 
ſeemed rather to favour the parliament, had ſolicited the Scottiſh generals 
and commiſſioners, to give protection to their diltreſſed ſovereign ; and har- 
ing received many general profeſſions and promiſes, he bad always tranſmit- 
ted theſe, perhaps with ſome exaggeration, to the king. From his ſuggeſ- 
tions, Charles began to entertain thoughts of leaving Oxford, and fiying 
to the Scottiſh army, which at that time lay before Newark *. He con- 
ſidered, that the Scottiſh nation had been fully gratified in all their de- 
mands; and having already, in their own country, annihilated both epi: 
copacy and regal authority, had no farther conceſſions to exact from bim. 


In all diſputes, which had paſſed about ſettling the terms of peace, the 


"ol Clarendon, vol. iv. p. 750. vol. v. p. 16. 
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Scots, he heard, had ftill adhered to the milder fide, and had endeavoured 


to ſoften the rigour of the Engliſh parliament. Great diſguſts alſo, on 


other accounts, had taken place between the nations; and the Scots 
found that, in proportion as their aſſiſtance became leſs neceſſary,” leſs value 
was put upon them. The progreſs of the independents gave them great 
alarm; and they were ſcandalized to hear their beloved covenant ſpoken 
of, every day, with leſs regard and reverence, - The refuſal of a divine 
right to preſbytery, and the infringing of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline from po- 
litical conſiderations, were, to them, the ſubje& of much offence : And the 


king hoped, that, in their preſent diſpolition, the fight of their native 


prince, flying to them in this extremity of diſtreſs, would rouſe every ſpark 
of generoſity in their boſom, and procure him their favour and protection. 

Tuar he might better conceal his intentions, orders were given at every 
gate in Oxford, for allowing three perſons to paſs; and in the night the 
king accompanied by none but Dr. Hudſon and Mr. Aſhburnham, went 
out at that gate, which leads to London. He rode before a portmanteau, and 
called himſelf Aſhburnham's ſervant. He paſſed through Henely, St. 
Albans, and came ſo near to London as Harrow on the Hill. He once 
entertained thoughts of entering into that city, and of throwing himſelf on 
the mercy of the parliament. But at laſt, after paſſing through many croſs 
roads , he arrived at the Scottiſh camp before Newark . The 
parliament, hearing of his efcape from Oxford, iſſued rigorous 
orders, and threatened with inſtant death whoever ſhould harbour or con- 
eeal him b. 


Tas Scottiſh generals and commiſſioners affected great ö 
ſurprize on the appearance of the king: And though they 1 2 
peyed him all the exterior reſpe& due to his dignity they the Scotch 


inſtantly ſet a guard upon him, under colour of protection 8 


and made him in reality a priſoner. They informed the 


Engliſh parliament of this unexpected incident, and aſſured them, that . 


they had entered into no private treaty with the king. They applied to 
him for orders to Bellaſis, governor of Newark, to ſurrender that town, 


row reduced to extremity ; and the orders were inſtantly obeyed. And 


bearing, that the parliament lajd claim to the entire diſpoſal of the king's 
perlon, aud that the Engliſh army was making ſome motions towards chem; 


they thought proper to retire northwards, and to fix their camp at New- 
* 


Tuis meaſure was very grateful to the king; and he began to entertain 
hopes of protection from the Scots. He was particularly attentive to the 


behaviour of their preachers, on whom all depended, _ It was the mode of 
Vor. IV. Cc 
* Ruſh. vo". vii. p. 267. 
Carendon, vol. v. p. 23. 
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that age to make the pulpit the ſcene of news ; and on every great event, 
the whole ſeripture was ranſacked by the clergy for paſſages applicable to 
the preſent occaſion, The firſt miniſter who preached before the king, 
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choſe theſe words for his text. And behold all the men of Iſrael came 


to the king, and ſaid unto him, Why have our brethren, the men of 
« Judah, ſtolen thee away, and have brought the king and his houſehold, 
* and all David's men with him, over Jordan? And all the men of Judah 
t anſwered the men of Iſrael, Becauſe the king is near of kin to ug; 
« wherefore then be ye angry for this matter? Have we eaten at all of 


e the king's coſt ? or hath he given us any gift? And the men of If. 
_ «6 rael anſwered the men of Judah, and faid, We have ten parts in the 


« king, and we have alſo more right in David than ye: Why then did 
es ye deſpiſe us, that our advice ſhould not be firſt had in bringing back 
« gur king? And the words of the men of Judah were fiercer than the 
« words of the men of Iſrael 1. But the king ſoon found, that the 
happineſs chiefly of the alluſion had tempted the preacher to employ this 
text, and that the covenanting zealots were no wiſe pacified towards him. 
Another preacher, after reproaching him to his face with his miſgoverns 
ment, ordered this pſalm to be ſung ; 


Why doft thou, tyrant, boaſt . 
Thy wicked deeds to praiſe : 


The king ſtood up, and called for that pſalm which begins with theſe 


words, 
| Have mercy, Lord, on me, I pray ; 
For men would me devour : | 


The good natured audience, in pity to fallen majeſty, ſhowed, for once, 
greater deference to the king than to the miniſter, and ſung the palm, 
which the former had called for ©. 


CrarLEs had very little reaſon to be pleaſed with his fituation. He not 


only foudd himſelf a priſoner, very firitly guarded : All his friends were 


kept at a diſtance ; and no intercourſe, either by letters or converſation, 
was allowed him with any one on whom he could depend, or who vat 
ſuſpected of any attachment towards him. The Scottiſh generals would 
enter into no confidence with him; and {till treated him with diſtant cere 
mony and feigned reſpet. And every propoſal, which they made bin, 
tended farther to his abaſement and to his ruin f. 


Taxy required him to iſſue orders to Oxford, and all his other garriſon 
eommanding their ſurrender to the parliament : And the king, ſenſible 


d 2 Sam. chap. Liz. 41, 42, and 43 verses. See Clarendon, vol. v. p. 23; 24+ i 
© Whitlocke, p. 234- f Clarendon, vol. v. p. 30. 
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that their reſiſtance was to very little purpoſe, willingly complied. The 
terms given to moſt of them were honourable ; and Fairfax, as far as it lay 
in his power, was very exact in obſerving them. Far from allowing vio- 
lence ; he would not even permit inſults or triumph over the unfortunate 
royaliſts ; and by his generous humanity, ſo cruel a civil war was 3 
appearance very calmly, between the parties. 


Oauonp having received like orders, delivered Dublin, and other * 
into the hands of the parliamentary officers. Montroſe alſo, after having 


experienced {till more variety of good and bad fortune, threw down his 
arms, and retired out of the kingdom. 


Tas marqueſs of Worceſter, a man paſt eighty-four, was the laſt in Eng- 
land that ſubmitted to the authority of the parliament. He defended Rag- 
lan caſtle to extremity z and opened not its gates till the middle of Auguſt. 
Four years, a few days excepted, were now elapſed, ſince the king firſt e- 
reed his ſtandard at Nottingham s. So long had the Britiſh nations, by 
ciril and religious quarrels, been occupied in ſhedding their own blood, and 
laying waſte their native country. 


Tus parliament and the Scots laid their propoſals before the king. 
They were ſuch as a captive, entirely at mercy, eould expect from the moſt 
inexorable victor: Yet were they little worſe than what were inſiſted on be- 
fore the battle of Naſeby. The power of the ſword, inſtead of ten, which 
the king now offered, was demanded for twenty years, together with a 
right toJevy whatever money the parliament ſhould think proper for the 
ſupport of their armies. The other conditions were, in the main, the ſame 
with thoſe which had formerly been offered to the king b. 


CHarLEs ſaid, that propoſals, which introduced ſuch important innova- 
tions in the conſtitution, demanded time for deliberation: 'The com- 
miſſioners replied, that he muſt give his anſwer in ten days i, He deſired 
to reaſon about the meaning and import of ſome terms: They informed 
him, that they had no power of debate; and peremptorily required his con- 
ſent or refuſal. He requeſted a perſonal treaty with the parliament ; They 
threatened, that, if he delayed compliance, the parliament would by their 
own authority, ſettle the nation. | 


Wuar the parliament was moſt intent upon, was not their treaty with 
the King, to whom they paid little regard; but that with the Scots, Tw o 
important points remained to be ſettled with that nation; their delivery of 
the king, and the eſtimation of their arrears, 


Tus Scots might pretend, that, as Charles was king of Scotland as well 
u of England, they were intitled to an equal vote in the diſpoſal of his 
perſon : And that, in ſuch a caſe, where the titles are equal, and the. ſub · 


| Ccz 
tna. vol. vi. .. 23 fl. p. 39, m4. vol. vii p. 319: 
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ject indiviſible, the preference was due to the preſent poſſeſſor. The Eng. 
liſh maintained, that the king, being in England, was comprehended with. 
in the juriſdiction of that kingdom, and could not be diſpoſed of by ay 
foreign nation, A delicate queſtion this, and what ſurely could not be 
decided by precedent ; fince ſuch a ſituation is not, any where, to be found 
in hiſtory &. 

As the Scots 3 with the Engliſh, in impoſing ſuch ſever con 
ditions on the king, that, notwithſtanding his unfortunate ſituation, he fil 
refuſed to accept of them ; it is certain, that they did not defire his free. 
dom: Nor could they ever intend to join lenity and rigour together, in fy 
inconhiftent a manner. Before the ſettlement of terms, the adminiltration 
muſt be poſſeſſed entirely by the parliaments of both kingdoms ; and hoy 
incompatible that ſcheme with the liberty of the king, is eaſily imagined, 
To carry him a priſoner into Scotland, where few forces could be ſupported 
to guard him, was a meaſure ſo full of inconvenience and danger, that, even 
if the Engliſh had conſented to it, it muſt bave appeared to the Scots 
themſelves altogether uneligible : And how could ſuch a plan be ſupportel 
in oppoſition to England, poſſeſſed of ſuch numerous and victorious armies, 
which were, at that time, at leaſt ſeemed to be, in entire union with the 
parliament ? The only expedient, it 1s obvious, which the Scots could em- 
brace, if they ſcrupled wholly to abandon the king, was immediately to 
return, fully and cordially, to their allegiance ; and, uniting themſelves 
with the royaliſts in both kingdoms, endeavorr by force of arms, to reduce 
the Engliſh parliament to more moderate conditions : But beſides that this 
meaſure was full of extreme hazard; what was it but inſtantly to combine 
with their old enemies againſt their old friends ; and, in a fit of romantic 
generoſity, overturn what, with ſo much expence of blood and treaſure, 
they had, during the courſe of ſo many years; been ſo carefully ered- 
ing ? 


Bur, though all theſe reflections occurred to the Scottiſh commuiſſion- 
ers, they reſolved to prolong the diſpute, and to keep the king as a pledg* 
for thoſe arrears which they claimed from England, and which they wet? 
not likely, in the preſent diſpoſition of that nation, to obtain by any other 
expedient. The ſum, by their account, amounted to near two millions 
For they had received little regular pay ſince they had entered England 
And though the contributions which they had levied, as well as the price 
of their living at free quarters, muſt be deduQed ; yet ill the ſum, which 
they inſiſted on, was very conſiderable. After many diſcuſſions, it was, at 
laſt, agreed, that, in lieu of all demands, they ſhould accept of 490,00 
pounds, one half to be paid . another in two WN pays 
ments l. 

GREAT pains were taken by the Scots (and the Engliſh fur with 

* Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 339, | Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 326. Parl. Hiſt. vol. K. 20 
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their pretended delicacy) to make this eſtimation and payment of arrears 
appear a quite different tranſaction from that for the delivery of the king's 
perſon : But common ſenſe requires, that they ſhould be regarded as one 
and the ſame. The Engliſh, it is evident, had they not been previouſly 
aſſured of receiving the king, would never have parted with ſo conſider- 
able a ſum ; and, while they weakened thewſelves, by the ſame meaſure 
have ſtrengthened a people, with whom they muſt afterwards have ſo ma- 
terial an intereſt to diſcuſs, 

Tuus the Scottiſh nation underwent, and (till undergo (for ſuch griev- 
ous ſtains are not eaſily wiped off), the reproach of ſelling their king, and 
betraying their prince for money. In vain, did they maintain, that this 
money, was, on account of former ſervices, undoubtedly their due; that 
in their preſent ſituation, no other meaſure, without the utmoſt indiſere- 
tion, or even their apparent ruin, could be embraced ; and that, though 
they delivered their king into the hands of his open enemies, they were 
themſelves as much his open enemies as thoſe to whom they ſurrendered 
him, and their common hatred agaioſt him had long united the two parties 
in ſtrict alliance with each other. They were {till anſwered, that they 
made uſe of this ſcandalous expedient for obtaining their wages ; and that, 
after taking arms, without any provocation, againſt their ſovereign, who 
had ever loved and cher iſhed them, they had deſervedly fallen into a fitua- 
tion, from which they could not extricate themſelves, without either in - 
famy or imprudence. ; 

Taz infamy of this bargain bad ſuch an influence on the Scottiſh par- 
lament, that they once voted, that the king ſhould be protected, and his 
liberty infiited' on. But the general aſſembly interpoſed, and pronounced, 
that, as he had refuſed to take the covenant, which was preſſed on him, 
it became not the godly to concern themſelves about his fortunes. After 
this declaration, it behoved the parliament to retract their vote u. 


ISTELLIGENCE concerning the final reſolution of the Scottiſh nation to 
lurrender him, was brought to the king; and he happencd, at that very 
lime, to be playing at cheſs u. Such command of temper did he poſſeſs, 
that he continued his game without interruption; and none of the by- 
landers could perceive, that the letter, which he peruſed, had brought 
lim news of any conſequence, The Engliſh commiſſioners, who, ſome 
lays after, came to take him under their cuſtody, were admitted to kiſs 
bis hands; and he received them with the ſame grace and cheerfulneſs, as 
if they had travelled on no other errand than to pay court to him. The 
old earl of Pembroke in particular, who was one of them, he congratulated 
on his ſtrength and vigour, that he was {till able, during ſuch a ſeaſon, ta 
periorm ſo long a journey, in company with ſo many young people. 


C 3 


1 Parl. Hiſt, vol. xv. p. 243, 244. n Burnet's Memoirs of the Hamiltons. 
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Tus king, being delivered over by the Scots to the Eng 
1647. liſh commiſſioners, was conducted, under a guard, to Holle, 
ing de- 
Ring | up by, in the county of Northampton. On his journey, the 
by the Scots whole country flocked to behold him, moved partly by curis. 
ſity, partly by compaſſion and affection. If any ſtill retained 
rancour againſt him, in his preſent condition, they paſſed in ſilence; 
while his well-wiſhers, more generous than prudent, accompanied his march 
with tears, with acclamations, and with prayers for his ſafety ». That 
ancient ſuperſtition likewiſe, of defiring the king's touch in ſcrophuloy 
diſtempers ſeemed to acquire freſh credit among the people, from the ge. 
neral tenderneſs, which began to prevail for this virtuous and unhappy mo. 
march. | | 

Taz commi ſſioners rendered his confinement at Holdenby very rigo- 
| Foub 3 ; diſmiſſing his ancient ſervants, debarring him from viſits, and cut 
ting off all communication with his friends or family. The parliament 
though earneſtly applied to by the king, refuſed to allow his chaplains to 
'attend him, becauſe they had not taken the covenant. The king refuſe 
to aſſiſt at the ſervice exerciſed according to the directory; becauſe he hat 
not, as yet, given bis conſent to that mode of worſhip d. Such religion 
zeal prevailed on both ſides! And ſuch was the unhappy and diſtrael 
condition to which it had reduced king and people ! 

Dua the time that the king remained in the Scottiſh army at New 
caſtle, died the earl of Eſſex, the diſcarded, but Kill powerful and popular 
general of the parliament, His death, in this conjuncture, was a publ 
misfortune. Fully ſenſible of the exceſſes to which affairs had been ar 
ried, and of the worſe conſequences which were ſtill to be apprehended, be 
had reſolved to conciliate a peace, and to remedy, as far as poſſible, al 
thoſe ills, to which, from miſtake, rather than any bad intentions, he had 
himſelf fo much contributed. The preſbyterian, or the moderate party 
1 among the commons, found themſelves conſiderably weakened by his death: 
And the ſmall remains of authority which ſtill adhered to the houſe « 
peers, were, in a manner, wholly extinguiſhed © 4. 


o Ludlow, Herbert. P Clarendon, vol. v. 5. 39. Warwick, p. 298. 
3 Clarendon, vol v. P. 43. 
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CHAP. LIX. 
Mutiny of the army The ling ſeized by Fogce Te army march | 


againſt the parliament ——T he army ſubdue the parliament ——— The ting 
flies to the Iſle of Wight —— Second civil war — Invaſion from Sc otland—— 
The treaty of Newport———The civil war and invaſion repreſſed——-T he 
ting ſeized again by the army — The houſe purged— The king's trigl—m 
And execution — and charader, 


; _ dominion of the parliament was of ſhort duration. 1647. 


No ſooner had they ſubdued their ſovereign, than 
their own ſervants roſe againſt them, and tumbled them from their ſlippery 
throne, The ſacred boundaries of the laws being once violated, nothing 
remained to confine the wild projects of zeal and ambition. And every 
ſueceſſive revolution became a precedent for that which followed it. 


Ix proportion as the terror of the king's power diminiſhed, the diviſion 
between independent and preſbyterian became everyday more apparent; and 
the neuters found it, at laſt, requiſite to ſeek ſhelter in one or the other 
faction. Many new writs were iſſued for elections, in the room of mem- 
bers who had died, or were diſqualified by adbering to the king; yet ſtill 
the preſbyterians retained the ſuperiority among the commons : And all 
the peers, except Lord Say, were eſteemed of that party. The indepen- 
dents, to whom the inferior ſectaries adhered, predeminated in the army: 
And the troops of the new model were univerſally infected with that en- 
thuſiaſtic ſpirit. To their aſſiſtance did the independent party, among 
the commons, chiefly truſt in their projects for acquiring the aſcendant 
ever their antagoniſts. 


Soox after the retreat of the Scots, the preſbyterians, ſeeing every thing 
reduced to obedience, began to talk of diminiſhing the army : And on 
pretence of eaſing the public burthens, they levelled a deadly blow at the 
oppoſite faction. They purpoſed to embark a ſtrong detachment, under 
Skippon and Maſſey for the ſervice of Ireland : They openly declared 
their intention of making a great reduction of the remainder", It was 
even 1magined, that another new model of the army was projected, in or- 
der to regain to the preſbyterians that fuperiority which ON bad fo im- 
prudently loſt by the former. 


Taz army had ſmall inclination to the ſervice of Ireland ; a country 
barbarous, uncultivated, and laid waſte by maſſacres and civil commotions ; 


Cc2 
r Fourteen thouſand men were only intended to be kept up, 6000 horſe, 6000 foot, 
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They had leſs inclination to diſband, and to renounce that pay, which 


having earned it through fatigues and dangers, they now purpoſed to enjoy 
incaſe and tranquillity. And moſt of the officers, having ariſen from the 
dregs of the people, had no other proſpect, if deprived of their commiſſion, 
than that of returning to languiſh in their native poverty and obſcurity, 


Tust motives of intereſt acquired additional influence, and became 
more dangerous to the parliament, from the religious ſpirit by which the 
army was univerſally actuated. Among the generality of men, educated 
in regular, civilized ſocieties, the ſgntiments of ſhame, duty, bonour, haye 
conſiderable authority, and ſerve to counterbalance and direct the motive; 
derived from private advantage : But, by the predominancy of enthuſiaſm 
among the parliamentary forces, theſe ſalutary principles loſt their credit, 
and were regarded as mere human inventions, yea, moral inſtitutions, ft. 
ter for heathens than for chriſtians *, The ſaint reſigned over to ſuperior 
guidance, was at full liberty to gratify all his appetites, diſguiſed under the 
appearance of pious zeal. And, beſides the ſtrong corruptions engender- 
ed by this ſpirit, it eluded and looſened all the ties of morality, aud gave 
entire ſcope, and even ſanction, to the ſelfiſhneſs and ambition which 
naturally-adhere to the human mind. 


The military confeſſors were farther 5 in diſobedience ts 
ſuperiors, by that ſpiritual pride to which a miſtaken picty is ſo ſubject, 
They were not, they ſaid, mere janizaries : mercenary troops inliſted for 
hire, and to be diſpoſed of at the will of their pay-maſters . Religion 
and liberty were the motives which had excited them to arms ; and they 
had a ſuperior right to ſee thoſe bleſſings, which they had purchaſed with 
their blood, enſured to- future generations. By the ſame title that the 
preſbyterians, in contradiction to the royaliſts, had appropriated to them- 
ſelves the epithet of godly, or the well affeded , the independents did now, 
in contradiſtinction to the preſbyterians, aſſume this magoificent appella- 
tion, and arrogate all the aſcendant which naturally belongs to it. 


HeariNnG of parties in the houſe of commons, and being informadd that 
the minority were friends to the army, the majority enemies; the troops 


naturally intereſted themſelves in that dangerous diſtinction, and were cage! 


to give the ſuperiority to their partizans. Whatever hardſhips they un- 
derwent, though perhaps derived from inevitable neceſſity, were aſcribed 
to a ſettled deſign of oppreſſing them, and reſented as an effect of the aui 
moſity and malice of their adverſaries. 

NoTw1TH8TANDING the great revenue, which accrued from taxes, al- 
ſeſſments, ſequeſtrations, and compoſitions, conſiderable arrears were due 
tothe army ; and many of the private men, as well as officers, hac ncar a 


twelve month's pay ſtill owing them. The army ſuſpected, that this 
t Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 134. u Thid, vol. vii. p. 565. * Ibid. vol. vii. P. 474 
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deficiency was purpoſely contrived in order to oblige them to live at free 
quarters; and, by rendering them odious to the country, ſerve as a pre- 
tence for diſbanding them. When they ſaw ſuch members, as were em- 
ployed in committees and civil offices, accumulate fortunes, they accuſed 
them of rapine and public plunder. And, as no, plan was pointed out 
by the commons for the payment of arrears, the ſoldiers dreaded, that af- 
ter they ſhould be diſbanded or embarked for Ireland, their enemies, who 
predominated in the two houſes, would entirely defraud them of their 
right, and oppreſs them with impunity, 


Ox this ground or pretence did the firſt commotions begin in 64s. 
the army. A petition, addreſſed to Fairfax the general, was Mutisy of 
handed about; craving an indemnity, and that ratified by the the am. 
king, for any illegal actions, of which, during the courſe of the war, the 
ſoldiers might have been guilty ; together with ſatisfaction in arrears, 
freedom ſrom preſſing, relief of widows and maimed ſoldiers, and pay till 
diſbanded *, The commons, aware of what combuſtible materials the ar- 
my was compoſed, were alarmed at this intelligence. Such a combina- 
tion, they knew, if not checked in its firſt appearance, mult be attended 
with the moſt dangerous conſequences, and mult ſoon exalt the military 
above the civil authority. Beſides ſummoning ſome officers to cn 

: : , 30. 
anſwer for this attempt, they immediately voted, that the peti- 
tion tended to introduce mutiny, to put conditions upon the parliament, 
and to obſtruct the relief of Ireland; and they threatened to proceed a- 
gain the promoters of it, as enemies to the ſtate, and diſturbers of public 
peace). This declaration, which may be, deemed violent, eſpecially as the 
army had ſome ground for complaint, produced fatal effects. The ſoldiers 
lamented, that they were deprived of the privileges of Eagliſhmen ; that 
they were not allowed ſo much as to repreſent their grievances ; that, 
vlile petitions from Eſſex and other places were openly encouraged a- 
gainſt the army, their mouths were ſtopped ; and that they, who were 
the authors of liberty to the nation, were reduced, by a faction in parlia- 
ment, to the moll grievous ſervitude. | : 


lu this diſpoſition was the army found by Warwic, Dacres, Maſſey, 
and other commiſſioners ; who were ſent to make them propoſals for en- 
tering into the ſervice of Ireland *. Inſtead of inlifting, the generality 
ohjeAcd to the terms; demanded an indemnity ; were clamorous for 
their arrears: And; though they expreſſed no diſſatisfaction againſt Skip- 
Pon, wio was appointed commander, they diſcovered much ſtronger incli- 
uation to ſerve under Fairfax and Crom wel 2. Some officers who were of 
the preſbyterian party, having entered into engagements for this ſervice, 


Parl. Hg. vol. xv. p-. 34%. Y Par!, Hiſt, vol. xv. p. 344. s Ruſh, vol. vii. p. 


457. # Ibid. vol. vii. p. 458. 
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could prevail on very few of the ſoldiers to inliſt under them. And, 2 
theſe officers lay all under the grievous reproach of deſerting the army, and 
betraying the intereſts of their companions ; the reſt were farther confirm. 
ed in that confederacy, which they had ſecretly formed d. 

To petition and remonſtrate being the moſt cautious method of condue. 
ting a confederacy, an application to parliament was ſigned by near 20g 
officers ; in which they made their apology with a very imperious air, af. 
ſerted their right of petitioning, and complained of that imputation 
thrown upon them by that former declaration of the Tower houſe ©, The 
private men likewiſe of ſome regiments ſent a letter to Skippon ; in which, 
together with inſiſting on the ſame topics, they lament, that defigns were 
formed againſt them and many of the godly party in the kingdom ; and 
declare, that they could not engage for Ireland, till they were fatisfied in 
their expectations, and had their juſt deſires granted 4. The army, in x 
word, felt their power and reſolved to be maſters. ; 

Tus parliament too reſolved, if poſſible, to preſerve their dominion ; but 
being deſtitute of power, and not retaining much authority, it was not 
eaſy for them to employ any expedient, which could contribute to their 

purpoſe. The expedient, which they now made uſe of, was the work 
imaginable. They ſent Skippon, Cromwel, Ireton, and Fleetwood, to the 

a head quarters at Saffron-Weldon in Eſſex; and empowered 
7th May. them to make offers to the army, and enquire into the cauſe of 

its diſtempers, Theſe very generals, at leaſt the three laſt, wer: 
ſecretly the authors of all the diſcontents; and failed not to foment theſe 
diſorders which they pretended to appeaſe. By their ſuggeſtion, a met 
ſure was embraced, which, at once, brought matters to extremity, and ren- 
dered the mutiny incurable. 

Ix oppoſition to the parliament at Weſtminſter, a military parliament 
was formed. Together with a council of the principal officers, which 
was appointed after the model of the houſe of peers ; a more free repre 
ſentative of the army was compoſed, by the election of two private met 
or inferior officers, under the title of agitators, from each troop or com. 
pany e. By this means, both the general humour of that time was grat!- 
fied, intent on plans of i imaginary republics ; and an eaſy method contrived 
for conducting underhand, aud propagating the ſedition of the army. 


Tuis terrible court, when aſſembled ; having firſt declared, that they 
found no diſſempers in the army, but many grievances, under which it l- 
boured; immediately voted the offers of the parliament unſatisfaQtor}: 


Eight weeks“ pay alone, they ſaid, was promiſed ; a ſmall part of fifty: 41 


d Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 46r. 356. Cc 1dem, Ibid. p. 468, lden 
Ibid. p. 47 2. © Idem. Ibid, p. 485. Clareudon, vol. v. p. 43. 
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weeks, which they claimed as their due: No viſible ſecurity was given for 
the remainder, And having been declared public enemies by the com- 
mons, they might hereafter be proſecuted as ſuch, unleſs the declaration 
were recalled .. Before matters came to this height, Cromwel had poſt. 
ed up to London, on pretence of laying before the parliament the riſing 
diſcontents of the army. 


Tas parliament made one vigorous effort more, to try the ROY" their 
authority : They voted that all the troops, which did not engage for 
Ireland, ſhould inftantly be diſbanded in their quarters 8. At the ſame 
time, the council of the army ordered a general rendezvous of all the re- 
giments, in order to provide for their common intereſts. And while they 
thus prepared themſelves for oppoſition to the parliament, they ſtruck a 
blow, which at once decided the victory i in their favour. 


A rarty of five hundred horſe appeared at Holdenby, con- 
ducted by one Joyce, who had once been a taylor by profeſ- * — 
ſion; but was now advanced to the rank of cornet, and was The king 
an active agitator in the army. Without being oppoſed by the | n= 
guard, whoſe affections were all on their fide ; Joyce came in- 
to the king's preſence, armed with piſtols, and told him, that he muſt im- 
mediately go along with him; Whither ? ſaid the king. To the army ; 
replied Joyce. By what warrant ? aſked the king, Joyce pointed to the 
ſoldiers, whom he brought along; tall, handſome, and well accoutred. 
Your warrant, ſaid Charles ſmiling, is writ in fair chara&ers, legible without 
ſpelling v. The parliamentary commiſhoners came into the room: They 
aſked Joyce, whether he had any orders from the parliament ? He ſaid, 
No : From the general? No: By what authority he came? He made 
the ſame reply as to the king; They would wurite, they ſaid, to the parlia- 
ment to know their pleaſure. Tou may do ſo, replied Joyce: but in the mean 


time the ling muſt immediately go with me. Reſiſtance was vain, The king, 


aſter protracting the time as long as he could, went into bis coach; and 
was ſafely conducted to the army, who were haſtening to their rendezvous 
at Triplo-Heath, near Cambridge. The parliament, informed of this e- 
vent by their commiſſioners, were thrown into the utmoſt conſternation, 


Fairrax himſelf was no leſs ſurprized at the king's arrival. That bold 
meaſure, executed by Joyce, had never been communicated to the general. 
The orders were entirely verbal ; and no body avowed them. And, while 
every one affected aſtoniſhment at the enterprize, Cromwel, by whoſe coun- 
ſel it had been directed, arrived from London, and put an end to their 
deliberations. 


E Ruth. vol. vii. p. 487. 
i Ruſh, vol. vii. p. 514, $15- Claren- 
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Tais artful and audacious conſpirator had conducted himſelf in the 


parliament with ſuch profound diſſimulation, with ſuch refined hypocriſy, 
that he had long deceived thoſe, who, being themſelves very dextrou 
practitioners in the ſame arts, ſhould naturally have entertained the more 
ſuſpicion againſt others. At every intelligence of diſorders in the army, 
he was moved to the higheſt pitch of grief and of anger. He wept bitter. 
ly: He lamented the misfortunes of his country: He adviſed every vio. 
lent meaſure for ſuppreſſing the mutiny ; and by theſe precipitate counſels, 
at once ſeemed to evince his own ſincerity, and inflamed thoſe diſcontents, 
of which he intended to make advantage. He obteſted heaven and earth, 
that his devoted attachment to the parliament had rendered him fo odious 
in the army, that his life, while among them, was in the utmaſt danger 
and he had very narrowly eſcaped a conſpiracy, formed to aſſaſſinate him. 
But information being brought, that the moſt active officers and agita- 
tors were entirely his creatures, the parliamentary leaders ſecretly reſolved, 
that, next day, whea he ſhould come to the houſe, an accuſation ſhould 


be entered againſt him, and he ſhould be ſent to the Tower k. Cromwel, 


who in the conduct of his deſperate enterprizes, frequently approached to 
the very brink of deſtruction, knew how to make the requiſite turn with 
proper dexterity and boldneſs. Being informed of this deſign, he haſten- 


ed to the camp; where he was reccived with acclamations, and was inſ. 


tantly inveſted with the ſupreme command, both of general and army, 


FaixFax, having neither talents himſelf for cabal, nor penetration to 
diſcover the cabals of others, had given his entire confidence to Cromwel ; 
who, by the beſt coloured pretences, and by the appearance of an open 
ſincerity and a ſcrupulous conſcience, impoſed on the eaſy nature of this 
brave and virtuous man. The council of officers and the agitators were 
moved altogether by Cromwel's direction, and conveyed his will to the 
whole army. By his profound and artful conduct, he had now attained 
a ſituation, where he could cover his enterprizes from public view; aud 
ſeeming either to obey the commands of his ſuperior officer, or yield te 
the movements of the ſoldiers, could ſecretly pave the way for his future 
greatueſs. While the diſorders of the army were yet in their infancy, be 
kept at a diſlance ; left his counterfeit averſion might throw a damp upon 
them, or his ſecret encouragement beger ſuſpicion in the parliament. As 


ſoon as they came to maturity, he openly joined the troops; and in the eri · 


tical moment, ſtruck that important blow of ſeizing the king's perſon, 
and depriving the parliament of any reſource of an accommodation with 
him. Though one vizor fell off, another ſtill remained to cover his natu- 
ral countenance. Where delay was requiſite, he could employ the molt 
indefatigable patience : Where celetity was neceſſary, he flew to a ded 


* Clarendon, vol. v. p. 46. 
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fon, And by thus uniting in his perſon the moſt oppoſite talents, he was 
enabled to combine the moſt contrary intereſts in a ſubſerviency to his ſe- 
eret purpoſes. 

Tus parliament, though at preſent defenceleſs, was poſſeſ- 


ſed of many reſources z and time might eaſily enable them The Say 


to reſiſt that violence, with which they were threatened. march 


Without farther deliberation, therefore, Cromwel advanced aint the 
; ; parliament. 
the army upon them, and arrived in a few days at St. Albans. 


Not#1xG could be more popular, than this hoſtility which the army 
commenced againſt the parliament. As much as that aſſembly was once 
the idol of the nation, as much was it now become the obje& of gene- 
ral hatred and averſion. k 


Tus ſelf-denying ordinance had no longer been pbt in execution, than 
till Eſſex, Mancheſter, Waller, and the other officers of that party, had 
reigned their commiſſion ; Immediately after, it was laid aſide by tacit 
conſent ; and the members, ſharing all offices of power and profit among 
them, proceeded with impunity in exercifing acts of oppreſſion on the 
helpleſs nation. Though the neceſſity of their fituation might ſerve as an 
apology for many of their meaſures, the people, not accuſtomed to ſuch a 
ſpecies of government, were not diſpoſed to make the requiſite allowances. 


A $MALL ſupply of 100,000 pounds a year could never be obtained by 
former k ings from the jealous humour of parliaments ; and the Engliſh, 
of all nations in Europe, were the leaſt accuſtomed to taxes: But this par- 
liament, from the commencement of the war, according to ſome computa- 
tions, had levied, in five years above forty millions !; yet were loaded with 
debts and incumbrances, which, during that age, were regarded as prodi- 
gious. If theſe computationg ſhould be thought much exaggerated, as 
they probably are m, the taxes and impoſitions were certainly far higher 
than in any former ſtate of the Engliſh government; and ſuch popular 
exaggerations are, at leaſt, a proof of popular diſcontents. 


Bur the diſpoſal of this money was no leſs the object of general com- 


plaint againſt the parliament than the levying of it. The ſum of 300,c00 


pounds they openly took, 'tis affirmed u, and divided among their own 
members. The committees, to whom the management of the different 
branches of revenue was entruſted, never brought in their accounts, and had 


| Clement Walker's hiſtory ef the two Juntos, prefixed to his Hiſtory of Independeney, 
Þ- 8. This is au author of ſpi it and ingeavity ; and being a zealous parhamentarian, his 
authority is very conſiderable, notwithſtandiug the air of ſatire which prevails iu his 
vriiogs. This computation, however, ſeenzs much too large; efpecia'ly as the ſeques- 
ations, during the time of wat, could not bc 50 conſiderable as afterwards. : 

Vet the ſame sum preciſely isalbgned in another book, called Raya) Treasury bf 
Rogland. P. 197. 2 Clement Walker's Hiſtory of ladependency, p. 3. 166. 
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unlimited power of ſecreting whatever ſums they pleaſed from the publie 
treaſure ® Theſe branches were needleſsly multiplicd, in order to render 
the revenue more intricate, to ſhare the advantages among greater numbers, 
and to conceal the frauds, of which they were univerſally ſuſpe&ed ?, 


Taz method of keeping accounts, practiſed in the exchequer, was con. 
feſſedly the exacteſt, the moſt ancient, the beſt known, and the leaſt liable 
to fraud. The exchequer was for that reaſon aboliſhed, and the revenue 


put under the management of a committee, who were ſubje& to no con- 


troul 4, 

Tus exciſe was an odious tax, formerly unknown to the nation; and 
was now extended over proviſions, and the common neceſſaries of life, 
Near one half of the goods and chattels, and at leaſt one half of the lands, 
rente, and revenues of the kingdom, had been ſequeſtered. To great num 


bers of royaliſts, all redreſs from theſe ſequeſtrations was refuſed : To the 


reſt, the remedy could be obtained only by paying large compoſitions 
and ſubſcribing the covenant, which they abhorred. Beſides pitying the 
ruin and deſolation of fo many ancient and honourable families ; indifferent 
ſpeRators could not but blame the hardſhip of puniſhing with ſuch ſeveri- 
ty, actions which the law, in its uſual and moſt undiſputed interpretation, 
ſtrictly required of every ſubject. d 
Tus ſeverities too, exerciſed againſt the epiſcopal clergy, naturally af- 
fected the royaliſts, and even all men of candor in a ſenſible manner. By 
the moſt moderate computation i, it appears, that above one half of the el 


tabliſhed clergy had been turned out to beggary and want, for no other 


crime, than their adhering to the civil and religious principles, in which 
they had been educated ; and for their attachment to thoſe laws, under 
whoſe countenance they had at firſt embraced that profeſſion. To te- 
nounce epiſcopacy and the liturgy, and to ſubſcribe the covenant, were the 
only terms which could ſave them from ſo rigorous a fate; and if the leal 
mark of malignancy, as it was called, or affection to the king, who ſo en- 
tirely loved them, had ever eſcaped their lips, even this hard choice was not 
permitted. The ſacred character, which gives the prieſthood ſuch autho- 
rity over mankind, becoming more venerable from their ſufferings, endured 
for the ſake of principle, by theſe diſtreſſed royaliſts, aggravated the genc- 
ral indignation againſt their perſecutors. 

Bur what excited the moſt univerſal complaint was the unlimited ty. 
ranny and deſpotic rule of the country-committees, During the war, the 


o Clement Walker's Hiſtory of Iadependency, p. 8. P Idem, ibid. q idem, ibid. 

r Sec John Walker's attempt towards recovering an Account of the Numbers and 
Sufferings of the clergy. The parliament pretended to leave the ſequeſtered clergy 3 
steh of their revenue; but this author makes it ſufficiently appear, chat this provi6os 
ſmall] as it is, was never regularly paid the ejected clergy. ; 
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diſcretionary power of theſe courts was excuſed, from the plea of neceſſi» 
ty: But the nation was reduced to deſpair, when it ſaw neither end put 

to their duration, nor bounds to their authority. Theſe could ſequeſter, 
fine, impriſon, and corporally puniſh, without law or remedy, They inter- 
poſed in queſtions of {private property. Under colour of malignancy, 

they exerciſed vengeance againſt their private enemies. To the obnoxious, 
and ſometimes to the innocent, they ſold their protection. And inſtead of 
one ſlar· chamber, which had been aboliſhed, a great number were anew 
erected, fortified with better pretences, and armed with more unlimited 
authority. 

Corp any thing have increaſed the indignation againſt that flavery, 
into which the nation, from the too cager purſuit of liberty, had fallen, it 
mult have been the reflection on the pretences, by which the people had 
ſo long been deluded. The ſanctiſied hypocrites, who called their op- 
preſſions the ſpoiling of the Egyptians, and their rigid ſeverity the dom - 
inion of the Ele, interlarded all their iniquities with long and fervent 
prayers, ſaved themſelves from bluſhing by their pious grimaces, and exer- 
ciſed, in the name of the Lord, all their cruelty on men. An undiſguiſed 
violence could be forgiven : But ſuch a mockery of the underſtanding, ſuch 
an abuſe of religion, were, with men of penetration, objects of peculiar 
reſentment, 

Tus parliament, conſcious of their decay in popularity, ſeeing a formidable 
armed force advance upon them, were reduced to deſpair, and found all their 
reſources much inferior to the preſent neceſſity. London ſtill retaineda ſtrong 
attachment to presbyterianiſm; and its militia, which was numerous, and had 
xcquiredreputation in the wars, had, by a late ordinance, been put into bands, 
in whom the parliament could entirely conſide. This militia was now called 
out, and ordered to guard the lines, which had been drawn round the city, 
in order to fecure it againſt the king. A body of horſe was ordered to be 
inſtantly levied, Many officers, who had been caſhiered by the new model 
of the army, offered their ſervice to the parliament. An army of 5000 
meu lay in the north under the command of general Pointz, who was of 
the preſbyterian faction; but theſe were too diſtant to be employed in ſo 
urgent a neceſſity. The forces, deſtined for Ireland, were quartered in 
the weſt ; and, though deemed faithful to the parliament, they alſo lay at 
2 diſtance, Many inland garriſons were commanded by Officers of the 
lame party; but their troops, being ſo much diſperſed, could at preſent be 


Clement Walker's Hiſtory of Independency, p. 5. Hollis gives the ſame repreſen- 
tation, as Walker, of the plundering, oppreſſions, and tyranny of the parliament : Ouly 
inſtead of laying the fault on both parties, as Walker does, he aſcribes it ſolely to the 
independent faRion. The presbyterians, indeed being commonly denominated the moder- 
i party, would probably be more inoſſenſive. Sec Ruſh, vel, vii. p. 598, and Parl. Hiſt, 
vel. xy, p- 230. 5 | 
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of no manner of ſervice. 'The Scots were faithful friends and zealous for Pak 
preſbytery and the covenant; but a long time was required, ere they to invo 
could: colle& their forces, and march to the aſſiſtance of the parliament, the ne 
1645. Ix this ſituation it was thought more, prudent to ſubmit, mand © 
8th June. and by compliance ſtop the fury of the enraged army. The Tas 
declaration, by which the military petitioners had been voted public en. ces, re 
emies, was recalled, and erazed from the journal book *. This was the Londo 
firſt ſymptom, which the parliament gave of ſubmiſſion ; and the army, along 
hoping, by terror alone, to effect all their purpoſes, ſtopped at St Albans, Ta, 
and entered into negociation with their maſters. and ha 
Here commenced the encroachments of the military upon the ciyil 9 
authority. The army, in their uſurpations on the parliament, copied ex. Ar. 
actly the model, which the parliament itſelf had ſet them, in their recent the 5 
uſurpations on the crown. ar 1 
Every day, they roſe in their demands. If one claim was granted, * 
they had another ready, ſtill more enormous and exorbitant; and were Vinh 
determined never to be ſatisfied. . At firſt, they pretended only to petition FURY 
for what concerned themſelves as ſoldiers; Next, they muſt have a vindi- — 
cation of their character; Then, it was neceſſary, that their enemies be "nd th 
. puniſhed : At laſt, they claimed a right of modelling the whole govern- good | 
ment, and ſettling the nation *. ly gra 
Tux preſerved, in words, all deference and reſpect to the parliament; royal 
but, in reality, inſulted them and tyrannized over them, That afſembly, ſcene ; 
they pretended not to accuſe: It was only evil counſellors, who ſeduced the wh 
and betrayed it. ö Ta 
x6th June Tazy proceeded ſo far as to name eleven members, whom, in t the 
general terms, they charged with high treaſon, as enemies to wind 
the army and evil counſellors to the parliament. Their names were dation 
Hollis, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William Lewis, Sir John Clotworthy, Sir ly; a 
William Waller, Sir John Maynard, Maſley, Glyn, Long, Harley, and the ſet 
Nichalas *. Theſe were the very leaders of the preſbyterian party. and ſp 
Tax inſiſted, that theſe members ſhould immediately be: ſequeſtered tives, 
from parliament, and be thrown into priſon . The commons replied, that nue an 
they could not, upon a general charge, proceed ſo far *. The army obſerv- el hop 
ed to them, that the caſes of Strafford and Laud were dire& precedents verſall 
for that purpoſe . At laſt, the eleven members themſelves, not to give ment, 
occaſion, for diſcord, begged leave to retire from the houſe; and the army, Tu 
for the preſent, ſeemed ſatisfied with this mark of ſubmiſſion b. _ 
OL, 
t Ruſh, vol. vii. p. 503, 547- Clarendon, vol v p. 45. u Ruſh, vol. vii. p50 

W Ibid. vol, vii. p. 567, 633. Ibid. vol. viii. p. 731. X Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 570. vol. i. 
wid. vol. vii. p. 3 2 Ibid. vol. vii. p. 592. _ a Ibid, vol, vl. p59 alwayst 
Whitlocke, p. 529. b bid, vol vii. p. 593, 594. * 8 
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PzeTENDING that the parliament intended to levy war upon them, and 
to involve the nation again in blood and confuſion, they required that all ! 
the new levies ſhould be ſtopped. The parliament complied with this de- | 


zealous for 
ere they 
liament, 


to ſubmit, + : ; [ ; 

my. The Tura being no ſigus of reſiſtance, the army, in order to ſave appearan- ö | f 
public en. ces, removed, at the deſire of the parliament, to a greater diſtance from 1 
is was the London, and fixed their head-quarters at Reading. They . the King 

the army, along with them in all their marches, ; 

St Albans, Tuar prince now found himſelf in a better ſituation thas at Holdenby, 


- and had attained ſome greater degree of freedom, as well as of conſidera» 
tion with both parties, 

ALL his friends had acceſs to his preſence : His correſpondence with 
the queen was not interrupted : His chaplains were reſtored to him, and he 
was allowed the uſe of the liturgy : His children were once allowed to vi- | 
fit him, and they paſſed a few days at Caverſham, where he then reſided 9, | 
He had not ſeen the duke of Glouceſter, his youngelt ſon, and the princeſs 

Elizabeth, ſince he left London, at the commencement of the civil diſor- | ö 
ders e; nor the duke of York, ſince he went to the Scottiſh army before | 
Newark. No private man, unacquainted with the pleaſures of a court, | G 
and the tumult of a camp, more paſſionately loved his family than did this 
good prince; and ſuch an inſtance of indulgence in the army was extreme. | F 
ly grateful to him. Cromwel, who was witneſs to the meeting of the | | 
royal family, confeſſed, that he never had been preſent at ſo tender a | 
ſcene ; and he extremely applauded the benignity which diſplayed itſelf in 

the whole diſpoſition and behaviour of Charles. 

Tar artful politician, as well as the leaders of all parties, payed court 

to the king; and fortune, notwithſtanding all his calamities, ſeemed again 

to ſmile upon him. The parliament, afraid of his forming ſome accomo- 

dation with the army, addreſſed him in a more reſpectful ſty le than former- 

ly; and invited him to reſide at Richmond, and contribute his affiſtance to 

the ſettlement of the nation. The chief officers treated him with regard, 

and ſpake on all occaſions of reſtoring bim to his juſt powers and preroga- - 
tives. In the public declarations of the army, the ſettlement of his reve- 

nue and authority was inſiſled onf . The royaliſts, every where, entertain- 

e hopes of the reftoration of monarchy ; and the favour, which they uni- 
rrlally bore to the army, contributed very much to diſcourage the parlia- 

ment, and to forward their ſubmiſſion. — 

Tar king began to feel of what conſequence he was. The more the 


national conſuſions encreaſed, the more was he confident, that all parties 
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| would, at length, have recourſe to his lawful authority as the only 
for, the public diſorders. Tou cannot be without me, ſaid he on ſeveral occa, 
ſions: You cannot ſettle the nation but by my aſſiſtance. A people without goverg, 
ment and without liberty, a parliament without authority, an army without 
a legal maſter : Diſtractions every where, terrors, oppreſſions, convulſions; 
From this ſcene of confuſion, which could not long continue, all men he 
hoped, would be brought to reflect, on that ancient government, under 
which they and their anceſtors had ſo long enjoyed happineſs and tran. 
quillity. Res | 7 
Tnoucu Charles kept his ears open to all propoſals, and expected to 
hold the balance between the oppoſite parties be entertained more hopes 
of accommodation with the army. He had experienced the extreme ti. 
gour of the parliament. They pretended totally to annihilate his authori. 
ty: They bad confined his perſon. In both theſe particulars the army 
ſhowed more indulgence ?. He bad a free intercourſe with his friends, 
And in the propoſals, which the council of officers ſent for the ſettlement 
of the nation, they inſiſted neither on the abolition of epiſcopacy, dor on 
the puniſhment of the royaliſts; the two points to which the king had the 
moſt extreme reluctance : And they demanded, that a period ſhould be put 
to the preſent parliament, the event for which he moſt ardently longed, . 


His conjunction too ſeemed more natural with the generals, than with that 
uſurping aſſembly, who hed ſo long aſſumed the entire ſovereignty of the 
Nate, and who had declared their reſolution till to continue maſters. By 
gratifying a few perſons with titles and preferments, he might draw over, 
he hoped the whole military power, and in an inſtant reinſtate himſelf in 
bis civil authority. To Ireton he offered the lieutenancy of Ireland: 
To Cromwel, the garter, the title of earl of Eſſex, and the command of 
the army: Negociations to this purpoſe were ſecretly conducted. Crom. 
wel pretended to hearken to them ; and was well pleaſed to keep the door 
open for an accommodation, if the courſe of events ſhould, at any time, 
render it neceſſary. And the king, who had no ſuſpicion, that one, born 
a private gentleman, could entertain the daring ambition of ſeizing a ſcep- 
tre, tranſmitted-through a long line of monarchs ; indulged hopes that be 
would at laſt embrace a meaſure, which by all the motives of duty, interell 
and ſafety, ſeemed to be recommended to him. 

Wurrst Cromwel allured the king by theſe expectations, he {till con- 
tinued his ſcheme of reducing the parliament to ſubjectiou, and depri. 
ing them of all means of reſiſtance. To gratify the army, the parlis- 
ment inveſted Fairfax with the title of general in chief of all the for 
ces in England and lreland ; and entruſted the whole military authority to 
a perſon, who, though well inclined to their ſervice, was no longer at hu 


own diſpoſal. 
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Tas voted that the troops which, in obedience to them, had inliſled 
for Ireland, and deſerted the rebellious army, ſhould be diſbanded, or, in o- 
ther words, be puniſhed for their fidelity, The forces in the north, under 
Pointz, had already mutinied againſt their general, and had entered into 
an aſſociation with that body of the army, which was ſo ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed in exalting the military above the civil authority h. 

THAT no reſource might remain to the parliament, it was demanded, 
that the militia of London ſhould be changed, the preſbyterian commiſſion- 
ers diſplaced, and the command reſtored to thoſe, who, during the cotirſe 
of the war, had conſtantly exerciſed it. The parliament even complied 
with ſo violent a demand, and paſſed a vote in obedience to the army i, 

By this unlimited patience they purpoſed to temporize under their pre- 
ſent difficulties, and they hoped to find a more favourable opportunity for 
recovering their authority and influence : But the impatience of the city 
loſt them all the advantage of their cautious meaſures. A pe- 
tition againſt the alteration of the militia was carried to Weſt- 0 Pay 
miaſter, attended by the apprentices and ſeditious multitude, 
who beſieged the door of the houſe of commons; and by their clamour, 
noiſe, and violence, obliged them to reverſe. that vote, which they had paſ- 
ſed ſo lately. When gratified in this pretenſion, they immediately diſper- 
ſed, and left the parliament at liberty *. : 

No ſooner was intelligence of this tumult conveyed to Reading, than the 
army was put in motion. The two houſes being under reſtraint, they 
were reſolved, they ſaid, to vindicate, againſt the ſeditious citizegs, the in- 
ded privileges of parliament, and reftore that aſſembly to its juſt free. 
dom of debate and counſel. In their way to London, they were drawn 
up on Hounſlow- Heath ; a formidable body, twenty thouſand ſtrong, and 
determined, without regard to laws or liberty, to purſue whatever meaſures 
their generals ſhould dictate to them. Here the moſt favourable event 
happened, to quicken and encourage their advance. The ſpeakers of the 
two houſes, Mancheſter and Lenthal, attended by eight peers, and about 
ixty commoners, baving ſecretly retired from the city, preſented them- 
lelves with their maces, and all the enſigus of their dignity ; and com- 
plainipg of the violence put upon them, applied to the army for defence 
and protection. They were received with ſhouts and acclamations : 
ReſpeR. was paid to them as to the parliament of England : And the 
amy being provided with ſo plauſible a pretence, which, in all public 
tranſactions, is of great conſequence, advanced to chaſtiſe the rebellious: 
city, and to re-inſtate the violated parliament l. 


Dd 2 
b Ruſh vol. vii, p. 620. i Ibid. p. 629. 632. * Ibid, p. 641. 643. Claren- 
don, vol. v. p. 6t, Whitlocke, p. 269. Cl. Walker, p. 368. | Ruſh, vol. vil. 5. 
750. Clarendov, vil; v. p. 63. 
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Nxrruzs Lenthal nor Mancheſter were eſteemed independents ; and the cir 
ſuch a ſtep in them was unexpected. But they probably foreſaw, tha pole a 
the army muſt, in the end, prevail; and they were willing to pay cout the kir 
in time to that authority, which began to predominate in the nation, | Ry" 
Tat parliament, forced from their temporizing meaſures, and obliged ſed, th: 
to reſign, at once, or combat for their liberty and power, prepared them. thers, | 
lelves with vigour for defence, and determined to reſiſt the violence of the policy. 
army. The two houſes immediately choſe-new ſpeakers, lord Hunfdon, tin, the 
and Henry Pelham: They renewed their former. orders for enlilling contriv 
troops: They appointed Maſſey to be commander: Lhey ordered the had ovi 
trained bands to man the lines: And the whole city was' in a ferment, a ſuper 
and reſounded with military preparations =, differen 
Waex any intelligence arrived that the army topped or retreated, the * 
ſhout of Ose and all, ran with alacrity, from ſtreet to ſtreet, among the ci. the dar 
* tizens : When news came of their advancing, the cry of Treat and capity-' gree, tc 
late, was no leſs loud aud vehement“. The terror of an univerſal pillage, Tas 
and even maſſacre, had ſeized the timid inhabitants. Lament 
As the army approached, Rainſborow, being ſent by the general ove lived, f. 
the river, preſented himſelf before Southwark, and was gladly received by dam. 
ſome ſoldiers, who were quartered there for its defence, and who were re- ty of fe 
ſolved not to ſeparate their intereſts from thoſe of the army. It behored tenance 
then the parliament to ſubmit. The army marched in triumph through the iontter; 
city; but preſerved the greateſt order, decency, and appearance of humi- jelty of 
lity. They conducted to Weſtminſter the two ſpeakers, who took their had be! 
ſeats as if nothing had happened. The eleven impeached menibers, being popula 
accuſed as authors of tbe tumult, were expelled ; the molt of them reti equalit 
red beyond ſea; Seven peers were impeached: The mayor, one ſheriff, Tut 
and three aldermen ſent to the Tower : Several citizens and officers of the with tl 
militia committed to priſon ; Eyery deed of the ' parliament annullec, . 
'+ from the day of the tumult till the return of the ſpeakers : The lines a. of the: 
18-7 bout the city levelled : The militia reſtored to the indepen- lie ſett), 
1 4 2 dents: Regiments quartered in Whitehall and the Meuſe: general 
f . ſubJue the And the parliament being reduced to a regular formed ſervi ticular, 
. Faß umcut, tude, a day was appointed of ſolemn thankſgiving for the r c 
I : toration of its liberty . rendere 
Tus independent party among the commons exulted in their victory. red the 
1 'Y The whole authority of the nation, they imagined, was now lodged in their the enf 
. hands; and they had a near proſpect of mouldiag the government into the ell 
i 6 that imaginary republic, which had long been the object of their wiſhes, ed the 
= They bad ſecretly concurred in all encroachments of the military upon This oy 
| m Ruſh. vol, viii. p. 646. 5 Whid.cke, p 265. * Ruſh, vol. vii. p. 7 mul 
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the civil power; and they expected, by the terror of the ſword, to im- 
poſe a more perfect ſyſtem of liberty on the reluRant nation. All parties, 
the king, the church, the parliament, the preſbyterians, had been guilty of 


errors ſince the commencement of cheſe diſorders ; But it muſt be conſeſ- 


ſed, that this deluſion of the independents and republicans was, of all o- 
thers, the moſt contrary to common ſenſe, and the eftabliſhe4 maxims of 
policy. Yet were the leaders of that party, Vane, Fiennes, St. John, Mar- 
tin, the men in England the molt celebrated for profound thought and deep 
contrivance ; and by their well coloured pretences and profeſſions, they 
had over-reached the whole nation, To deceive ſuch men would argue 
a ſuperlative capacity in Cromwel ; were it not that, beſides the great 
difference there is between dark, crogked councils and true wiſdom, an ex- 
orbitant paſſion for rule and authority will make the moſt prudent overlook 
the dangerous conſequences of ſuch meaſures as ſeem to tend, in any de- 
gree, to their own advancement. 

Ts leaders of the army, having eſtabliſhed their dominion over the par- 
lament and city, ventured to briag the king to Hampton- court; and he 
lived, for ſome time, in that palace, with an appearance of dignity and free- 
dom, Such equability of temper did he poſſeſs, that, during all the varie- 
ty of fortune which he underwent, no difference was perceived in his caun- 
tenance or behaviour; and though a priſoner, i in the hands of his moſt 
iaveterate enemies, be ſupported, towards all who approached him, the ma- 
jeſty of a monarch ; and that neither with lefs nor greater ſtate than he 
had been accuſtomed to maintain. His manner which was not in itſelf 
popular nor gracious, now * amiable, from its great meekneſs and 
equality, | | | 

Tus parliament renewed their applications to him, and preſented him 
with the ſame conditions which they had offered at Newcaſtle. The king 
declined accepting them, and defired the parliament to take the propoſals 
of the army into conſideration, and make them the foundation of the pub- 
le ſettlement v. He ſtill entertained hopes that his negociations with the 
generals would be crowned with ſucceſs ; though every thing, in that par- 
ticular, daily bore a worſe aſpect. Moſt hiſtorians have thought that 
Cromwel never was ſincere in his profeſſions ; and that, haviag, by force, 
rendered himſelf maſter of the king's perſon, and, by fair pretences, acqui- 
red the countenance of the royaliſts, he had employed theſe advantages to 
the enſlaving of the parliament : And afterwards thought of nothing but 
the eſtabliſhment of his own unlicaited authority, with which he eſteem- 
ed the reſtoration, and even life of the king, altogether incompatible. 
This opinion ſo much warranted by the boundleſs ambition and profound 
Gmulation of bis character, meets with ready belief; * it is more 

Dd 3 | 
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agreeable to the narrowneſs of human views, and the darkneſs of futurity, 
to ſuppoſe, that this daring uſurper was guided by events, and did not, # 
yet, foreſee, with any aſſurance, that unparalleled greatneſs, which he af. 
terwards attained. Many writers of that age have aſſerted d, that he real. 
Iy intended to make a private bargain with the king ; a 8 re, which 
carried the moſt plauſible appearance both for his ſafety and advancement: 
But that he found inſuperable difficulties in reconciling to it the wild hy. 
mours of the army. The horror and antipathy of theſe fanatics had, for 
many years, been artfully fomented againſt Charles ; and though thei 
principles were, on all occaſions, eaſily warped and eluded by private inte. 
reſt, yet was ſome colouring requiſite, and a flat contradiction to all former 
profeſſions and tenets could not ſafely be propoſed to them. It is certain, 
at leaſt, that Cromwel made uſe of this reaſon, why he admitted rarely 
of viſits from the king's friends, and ſhowed leſs favour than formerly to 
the royal cauſe. The agitators he ſaid, had rendered him odious to the 
army, and had repreſented him as a traitor, who, for the ſake of private in. 
tereſt, was ready to betray the cauſe of God to the great enemy of piety 
; and religion. Deſperate projects too, he aſſerted to be ſecretly formed, for 
the murder of the king; and he pretended much to dread leſt all his au- 
thority, and that of the commanding officers, would not be able to reſlrain 
theſe enthuſiaſts from their bloody purpoſes r. 

IxT8LLIGENCE being daily brought to the king of menaces thrown 
put by the agitators; he began to think of retiring from Hampton-Court, 
and of putting himſelf in ſome place of ſafety. The guards were doubled 
upon him: The promiſcuous concourſe of people reſtrained : A more | 
jealous care exerted in attending his perſon : All, under colour of protec- 
ting him from danger.: but really with a view of making him uneaſy in 

his preſent ſituation. Theſe artifices ſoon produced the intended effect. 
Charles, who was naturally apt to be ſwayed by counſel, and who had 
not then acceſs to any good counſel, took ſuddenly a reſolution of 
withdrawing himſelf, though without any concerted, at leaſt, any u. 
tional ſcheme, for the future diſpoſal of his perſon. Attended only 
by Sir John Berkely, Aſnburnham, and Leg, he privately 
11th Noy. left Hampton · Court; and his eſcape was not diſcovered, till near 
n an hour after; when thoſe, who entered his chamber, found 
on the table ſome letters directed to the parliament, to the general, and to 
the officer, who had attended him. All night, he travelled through the 
foreſt, and arrived next day at Tichfield, a ſeat of the carl of Soutbamp- 
ton's,. where the counteſs dowager reſided, a woman of honour, to whom, 
| the king knew, he might ſafely entruſt his perſon. Before be arrived at 
5 - this place, he had gone to the ſea-coaſt ; and expreſſed great anxicty, that 
| a ſhip, which he ſeemed to look for, had not arrived ; and thence, Berkeley 
2 See note [LL] at the end of the volume. x Clarendon, vo. v. p. 76. Ruft, 

vol. viii p. 871, | | 
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and Leg, who were not in the ſecret, conjectured, that his 1 intention was 
to tranſport himſelf beyond ſea. 

Tus king could not hope to remain long concealed at Tich- 
field : What meaſure ſhould next be embraced was the queſ- Rinę flies 
tion. In the neighbourhood lay the iſle of Wight, of which do the ule 
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Hammond was governor. This man was entirely dependent 92 


on Cromwel. At his recommendation he had married a daughter of the 
famous Hambden, who, during his lifetime, had been an intimate friend 
of Cromwel's, and whoſe memory was ever reſpected by him. Theſe eir- 
cumſtances were very unfavourable 7 Yet, becauſe, the governor was 
nephew to Dr. Hammond, the king's favourite chaplain, and had acquired 
a good character in the army, it was thought proper to have recourſe to 
him, in the preſent exigence, when no other rational expedient could be 
thought of. Aſhburnham and Berkeley were diſpatched to the iſland. 

They had orders nat to inform Hammond of the place, where the king 
was concealed, till they had firſt obtained a promiſe from him not to de- 
liver up his majeſty, though the parliament and army ſhould require him; 
but to reſtore him to his liberty, if he could not protect him. This pro- 
miſe, it is evident, would have been a very ſlender ſecurity : Yet even | with- 
out exacting it, Aſhburnham, imprudently, if not treacherouſly, brought 
Hammond to Tichbfeld ; and the king was obliged to put himſelf in his 
hands, and to attend him to Cariſbroke caſtle, in the iſle of Wight, where, 
though received with great demonſtrations of reſpect aud duty, he was in 
reality a priſoner, 

Loa CLARENDON is poſitive, that he king, when he fled from Hamp- 
ton-Court, had no intention of going to this Iſland; and indeed all the 
circumſtances of that hiſtorian's narrative, which we have here followed, 
ſtrongly favour this opinion. But there remains a letter of Charles's to 
the earl of Laneric, ſecretary of Scotland; in which he plainly intimates, 
that that meaſure was voluntarily embraced ; and even inſinuates, that, if 
he had thought proper, he might have been in Jerſey or any other place of 
lafety u. Perhaps, he ſtill confided in the promiſes of the generals and 
flattered himſelf, that, if he were removed from the fury of the agitators, 
by which his liſe was immediately threatened, they would execute what 
they had ſo often promiſed in his favour. 

Waarzvgx may be the truth in this matter; for it is impoſſible fully to 
aſcertain the truth: Charles never took a weaker ſtep, nor one more 
agreeable to Cromwel and all his enemies. He was now lodged in a place, 
removed from his parcizans, at the diſpoſal of the army, whence it would 
be very difficult to deliver him, either by force or artiſice. And though it 


was always in the power of Cromwel, whenever he pleaſed, to have ſent 
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him thither ; yet ſuch a meaſure, without the king's conſerit, would have 
been very invidious, if not attended with ſome danger. That the king 
| ſhould voluntarily throw himſelf into the ſnare, and thereby gratify his im. 
placable perſecutors, was to them an incident peculiarly fortunate, and 
proved in the iſſue very fatal to him. 

Cromwer, being now entirely maſter of the parliament, and free from 
all anxiety, with regard to the cuſtody of the king's perſon, applied him- 
ſelf ſeriouſly to quell thoſe diſorders in the army, which he himſelf had fo 
artfully raiſed, and ſo ſucceſsfully employed, agaiaſt both king and parlia- 
ment. In order to engage the troops into a rebellion againſt their maſters, 
he had encouraged an arrogant ſpirit among the inferior officers and pri. 
vate men: and the camp, in many reſpects, carried more the appearance 
of civil liberty than of military obedience. The troops themſelves were 
formed into a kind of republic ; and the plans of imaginary republics, for 
the ſettlement of the ſtate, were, every day, the topics of converſation a- 
mong theſe armed legiſlators. Royalty it was agreed to aboliſh : Nobility 
muſt he ſet aſide : Even all ranks of men be levelled; and an univerſal e. 
quality of property, as well as of power, be introduced among the citizens, 
The ſaints, they ſaid, were the ſalt of the earth: An entire parity had 
place among the elect: And, by the ſame rule, that the apoſtles were 
exalted from the moſt ignoble profeſſions, the meaneſt ſentinel, if en- 
lightened by the ſpirit, was entitled to equal regard with the greateſt 
commander. In order to wean the ſoldiers from theſe licentious maxims, 
Cromwel had iſſued orders for diſcontinuing the meetings of the agitators ; 
and he pretended to pay entire obedience to the parliament, whom, being 
now fully reduced to ſubjection, he purpoſed to make, for the future, the 
inſtruments of his authority. But the Levellers, for ſo that party in the 
army was called, having experienced the ſweets of dominion, would not 
ſo eaſily be deprived of it. They ſecretly continued their meetings: They 
aſſerted, that their officers, as much as any part of the church or ſtate, 
needed reformation : Several regiments joined in ſeditious remonllrances 
and petifions . Separate rendezvouſes were concerted : And every 
thing tended to anarchy and confuſion. But this diſtemper was ſoou cur- 
ed by the rough, but dextrous hand of Cromwel. He chuſe the opportu- 
nity of a review, that be might diſplay the greater boldneſs, and ſpread the 
terror the wider. He ſeized the ringleaders before their companions : 
Held in the field a council of war : Shot one mutineer inſtantly: And 
firuck ſuch dread into the reſt, that they preſently threw down the ſy mbols 


of ſedition, which they had diſplayed, and thenceforth returned to their | 


wonted diſcipline and obedience x. . | 
Co. had great deference for the counſels of Ireton; a man, who, 


® Ruſh, vol. viii. P. 845. 859. * Idem, Ibid: p. 875. Clarendon, vol. v. p. 8). 
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baring grafted the "00" on the lawyer, the ſtateſman on the faint; had 

adopted ſuch principles as were fitted to introduce the ſevereſt tyranny, 

while they ſeemed to encourage the molt unbounded licence, in human ſo- 

ciety. Fierce in his nature, though probably ſincere in his intentions; he 
purpoſed by arbitrary power to eſtabliſh liberty, and, in proſecution of his 

imagined religious purpoſes, he thought himſelf diſpenſed from all the ordi- 

nary rules of morality, by which inferior mortals muſt allow themſelves to 

be governed, Frbm his ſuggeſtion, Cromwel ſecretly called at Windſar 

a council of the e ief officers, in order to deliberate concerning the ſettle- 

ment of the nation, and the future diſpofal of the king's prin Y, In this 

conference, which commenced with devout prayers, poured forth by Crom- 

wel himſelf and other inſpired perſons (for the officers of this army receiv- 

d inſpiration with their. commiſſion), was firſt opened the daring and un- 

beard-of counſel, of bringing the king to juſtice, and of puniſhing by a 

judicial ſentence, their ſovereign, for his pretended tyranny and mal- 

adminiſtration, While Charles lived, even though reftrained to the cloſeſt 
priſon, conſpiracies, they knew, and inſurrections would never be wanting 
in favour of a prince, who was ſo extremely revered and beloved by his own 
party, and whom the nation in general began to regard with great affec- 
tion and compaſſion. To murder him privately was expoſed to the imputa- 
tion of injuſtice and cruelty, aggravated by the baſeneſs of ſuch a crime; 
and every odious epithet of Traitor and Aſaſſin would, be the general 
vice of mankind, be undiſputably aſcribed to the actors in ſuch a villany. 
Some unexpected procedure muſt be attempted, which would aſtoniſh the 
werd by its novelty, would bear the ſemblance of juſtice, and would cover 
its barbarity by the audaciouſneſs of the enterprize. Striking in with the 
fanatical notions of the entire equality of mankind, it would enſure the de- 
voted obedience of the army, and ſerve as a genera] engagement againſt 
the royal? family, whom, by their open and united deed, they would ſo 
beinouſly affront and injure *, 


Tuts meaſure, therefore, being ſecretly reſolved on, it was requiſite, by 
degrees, to make the parliament adopt it, and to conduct them from viol- 
ence to violence ; till this Jaſt a& of atrocious iniquity ſhould ſeem, in a 
manner whelly inevitable. The king, in order to remove thoſe fears and 


? Clarendon, vol. v. p. 28. 

* The following was a favourite text among the enthuſiaſts of that age, © Let the 
© high praiſes ofGod be in the mouths of his ſaints, and a twofold ſwerd in their hands 
"to execute vengeance upon the heathen and puniſhment upon the people ; to bind 
* tneir kings with chains and their nobles with fetters of iron; to execute upon them 
* the judgements written; This honour have all his ſaints.” Pſalm calix. ver. 6, 7, 8, 
* Hugh Peters, the mad chaplain of Cromwel, preached frequently upon this texts 
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jealouſies, which were perpetually pleaded as reaſons for every invaſion of 
the conſtitution, had offered by a meſſage, ſent from Cariſbroke-caſtle, to 
reſign, during bis own life, the power of the militia and the nomination to 
all the great offices ; provided, that, after his demiſe, theſe prerogative 


ſhould revert to the crown . But the parliament acted entirely as victory 


and enemies; and, in all their tranſactions with him, payed no longer any 
regard to equity or reaſon. At the inſtigation of the independents and 
army, they neglected this offer, and framed four propoſals, which they 
fent him as preliminaries ; and, before they would deign to treat, they de. 
manded his poſitive aſſent to all of them. By one, he was required to in- 
veſt the parliament with the military power for tweaty years, together with 
an authority to levy whatever money ſhould be neceſſary for exerciſing it: 
And even after the twenty years ſhould be elapſed, they reſerved 2 right 
of reſuming the ſame authority, whenever they , ſhould declare the ſafety 
of the kingdom to require it. By'the ſecond, he was to recall all his procla- 
mations and declarations againſt the parliament, and acknowledge that al. 
ſembly to have taken arms in their juſt and neceſſary defence. By the 
third, he was to annul all the acts, and void all the patents of peerage, 
which had paſſed the great ſeal, ſince it had been carried from London by 
lord · keeper Littleton ;- and at the ſame time, renounce for the future the 
power of making peers without conſent of parliament. By the fourth, be 
gave the two houſes power to adjourn as they thought proper : A demand 
" ſeemingly of no great importance; but contrived by the independents, 
that they might be able to remove the er to places, where it ſhould 
remain in perpetual ſubjection to the army b. 


Tus king regarded the pretenſion as unuſual and exorbi- 

1468. tant, that he ſhould make ſuch conceſſions, while not ſecure 

_ of any ſettlement; and ſhould blindly truſt his enemies for 

the conditions, which they were afterwards to grant him. He required, 
therefore, a perſonal treaty with the parliament, and defired, that all the 
terms, on both ſides, ſhould be adjuſted, before any conceſſion, on either ſide, 
ſhould be inſiſted on. The republican party in the houſe pretended to 
take fire at this anſwer ; and openly inveighed, in violent terms, again 
the perſon and government of the king ; whoſe name, hitherto, bad com- 
monly, in all debates been mentioned withſome degree of reverence. Ireton, 
ſeeming to ſpeak the ſenſe of the army, under the appellation of many thou- 
ſand godly men, who had ventured their lives in defence of the parliament, 
ſaid, that the king, by denying the four bills, had refuſed ſafety and pro- 
tection to his people; that their obedience to him was but a reo!- 
procal duty for his protection of them; and that, as he had failed on 


2 Ruſh, vol. viii. p. 830. b Clarendon, vol. v. p. 88. Cl. Walker, p. 20. 
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' his part, they were freed ſrom all obligations to allegiance, and muſt ſettle 


the nation, without conſulting any longer ſo miſguided a prince . Crom- 
wel; after giving an ample character of the valour, good affections, and 

lineſs of the army, ſubjoined, that it was expected the parliament ſhould 
guide and defend the kingdom by their own power and reſolutions, and not 


accuſtom the people any longer to expect ſafety and government from an 


obſtinate man, whoſe heart God had hardened ; that thoſe who, at the ex- 
pence of their blood, had hitherto defended the parliament from ſo many 
dangers, would ſtill continue, with fidelity and courage, to protect them 
againſt all oppoſition, in this vigorous meaſure, © Teach them not,” ad- 
ded he, by your neglecting your own ſafety and that of the kingdom 
« (ib which theirs too is involved), to imagine themſelves betrayed, and 
« their intereſts abandoned to the rage and malice of an irreconcileable ene- 
© my, whom, for your ſake, they have dared to provoke. Beware (and 
« af these evords he laid hit hand on his ward), beware, leſt deſpair cauſe 
them to ſeek ſafety by ſome other means than by adhering to you, who 
« know not how to conſult your own ſafety 4,” Such arguments pre- 
vailed ; though ninety-one members had fill the courage to oppoſe. It 
was voted, that no-more addreſſes be made to the king, nor any 

letters or meſſages” be received from him; and that it be treaſon 1648. 
for any one, without leave of the two houſes, to have any inter- 15th. Jan, 
courſe with him. The lords xoncurred in the ſame ordinance ©, 


By this vote of non- addreſſes, ſo it was called, the king was, ia reality, 
dethroned and the whole conſtitution formally overthrown. So violent 
a meaſure was ſupported by a declaration of the commons no leſs violent. 
The blackeſt calumnies were there thrown upon the king; ſuch as, even 
in their famous remonſtrance, they thought proper to omit, as incredible 
and extravagant: The poiſoning of his father, the betraying of Rochelle, 
the contriving of the lriſh maſſacre f. By blaſting his fame, had that in- 
Jury been in their power, they formed a very proper prelude to the execut- 
ing of violence on his perſon, 


No ſooner had the king refuſed his ſent to the four bills, than Ham- 


mond, by orders from the army, removed all his ſervants, cut off his cor- 
reſpondence with his friends, and ſhut him up in cloſe confinement. 


The king afterwards ſhowed to Sir Philip Warwick, a decrepid old man, 


who, he ſaid, was employed to kindle his fire, and was the beſt company he 
enjoyed, during ſeveral months that this rigorous confinement laſted . No 
amuſement was allowed bim, nor ſociety, which might relieve bis anxious 
thoughts: To be ſpeedily poiſoned or aſſaſſinated was the only proſpett 
which he had, every moment, before his eyes: For he entertained no ap- 


© Ruſh, vol. viii. p. 965. 967. 


© Cl. Walker, p. 70. d idem, ibid. 
E Warwick, P · 329. 


' Idem ibid, p. 998. Clarendon, vel. v. p- 93. 
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prehenſion of a judicial ſentence and execution; an event of which no hi. 
tory hitherto furniſhed an example. Meanwhile the parliament was very 
induſtrious in publiſhing from time to time, the intelligence which th 
received from Hammond; how cheerful the king was, how pleaſed with 
every one that approached him, how ſatisfied in his preſent condition; 
As if the view of ſuch benignity and conſtancy had not been more proper 
to inflame, than allay, the general compaſſion of the people. The great 
ſource whence the king derived conſolation amidſt all bis calamities, waz 
undoubtedly religion; a principle which, in him, ſeems to have contained 
nothing fierce or gloomy, nothing which enraged him againſt his adver. 
ſaries, or terrified him with the diſmal proſpe& of futurity. While every 
thing around him bore a hoſtile aſpect; while friends, family, relations, 
whom he paſſionately loved, were placed at a diſtance, and unable to ſerve 
him; he repoſed himſelf with confidence in the arms of that Being who pe- 
netrates and fuſtains all nature, and whoſe ſeverities, if received with piety 
and reſignation, he * as the ſureſt pledges of unexhauſted fay. 
our. 


265 Tur parliament and army, meanwhile, enjoyed not, in tran- 
* 9 a quillity, that power which they had obtained with ſo much 
war em”  violenceand injuſtice, Combinations and conſpiracies, they 


were ſenſible, were every where forming around them; and 
Scotland, whence the king's cauſe had received the firſt fatal diſaſter, ſeem · 
ed now to promiſe it ſupport and aſſiſtance, 


Brroxt the ſurrender of the king's perſon at Newcaſtle, and much more, 
ſince that event, the ſubjects of diſcontent had been daily multiplying be- 
tween the two kingdoms. The independents, who began to prevail, took 
all occaſions of mortifying the Scots, whom the preſbyterians looked on 
with the greateſt affection and veneration. When the Scottiſh commiſſion- 
ers, who, joined to a committee of Engliſh lords and commons; had manag- 
ed the war, were ready to depat, it was propoſed in parliament to give 
them thanks for their civilities and good offices, The independents inſill- 
ed, that the words Good offices ſhould be ſtruck out; and thus the whole 
brotherly friendſhip and intimate alliance with the Scots reſolved itſelſ inte 
an acknowledgment of their being well-bred gentlemen. 


Tas advance of the army to London, the ſubjection of the — 
the ſcizing of the king at Holdenby, his confinement in Cariſbroke-caftle, 
were ſo many blows ſenſibly felt by that nation; as threatening the final 
overthrow of preſbytery, to which they were ſo paſſionately devoted. The 
eovenant was profanely called, in the houſe of commons, an almanack out 
of date i; and chat impiety, though complained of, had paſſed uncenſured, 
Inſtead of being able to determine and eftabliſh orthodoxy by the ſword 


* Ruſh, vol. viii. p. 989. year Cl. Walk-r,p. 80 
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and by penal ſtatutes, they ſaw the ſectarian army, who were abſolute maſ- 
ters, claim an unbounded liberty of conſcience, which the preſbyterians 
regarded with the utmoſt abhorrence. All the violences put on the king 
they loudly blamed, as repugnant to the covenant, by which they ſtood 
engaged to defend his royal perſon. And thoſe very actions of which 
they themſelves had been guilty, they denominated treaſon and —— 
chen executed by an oppoſite party. 


Tus carls of Loudon, Lauderdale, and Laneric, who were ſent to Lon- 
don, proteſted again(t the four bills ; as containing too great a diminution 
of the king's civil power, and providing no ſecurity for religion, They 
complained, that, notwithſtanding this proteltation, the bills were ſtill in- 
ſiſted on; contrary to the ſolemn league, and ro the treaty between the 
two nations. And when they accompanied the Engliſh commiſſioners to 
the iſle of Wight, they ſecretly formed a treaty with the king, for arming 
Scotland in his favour *. 


- Taxes parties, at that time, prevailed in Scotland: The 

Reyaliſtt, who inſiſted upon the reſtoration of the king's au- _ 1648. 
thority, without any regard to religious ſects or tenets : Of 3 
theſe Montroſe, though abſent, was regarded as the head. The land. 
Rigid Preſbyterians, who hated the king, even more than they 

abhorred toleration; and ho determiped to give him no aſſiſtance, tillhe 
ſhould ſubſcribe the covenant : Theſe were governed by Argyle. The 
Moderate Preſbyterians, who endeavoured to reconcile the intereſts of reli- 
gion and of the crown, and hoped, by ſupporting the preſbyterian party 
in England, to ſuppreſs the ſectarian army, and reiuſtate the parhament, 
as well as the king, in their juſt freedom and authority: The two brothers, 
Hamilton and Laneric, were leaders of this party. 


Wuasx Pendennis caſtle was ſurrendered to the parliamentary army, 
Hamilton, who then obtained his liberty, returned into Scotland ; and be- 
ing generouſly determiued to remember ancient favours, more than recent 
injuries, he immediately embraced, with zeal and ſucceſs, the protection of 
the royal cauſe, He obtained a vote from the Scottiſh parliament to arm 
42,000 men in ſupport of the king's authority, and to call over a conſider- 
able body under Monro, who commanded the Scottiſh forces in Ulſter. 
And though he openly proteited, that the covenant was the foundation of 
all bis meaſures, he ſecretly entered iuto correſpondence with the Engliſh 
Toyalills, Sir Marmaduke Langdale and Sir Philip Mulgrave who had 
cvied conſiderable forces in the north of England. 


Tut general aſſembly, who ſat at the ſame time, and vas guided by 
Argyle, dreaded the conſequences of theſe meaſures, and ſoreſaw that the 
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oppoſite party, if ſucceſsful, would effect the reſtoration of monarchy, with. little 
out the eſtabliſhment;of preſbytery, in England. To join the king before and 
he had ſubſcribed the covenant, was, in their eyes, to reſtore him to his Wal: 
honour before Chriſt had obtained his ; and they thundered out anathe. conſi 
mas againſt every one who paid obedience to the parliament. Two ſu- royal 
preme independent judicatures were erected in the kingdom; one threaten. earl 
ing the people with damnation and eternal torments, the other with impri. cited 
ſonment, baniſhment, and military execution. The people were diſtracted chan 
in their choice; and the armament of Hamilton's party, though ſeconded afſen 
by all the civil power, went on but ſlowly. The royalifts he would not, Mor 
as yet, allow to join him, leſt he might give offence to the eccleſiaſtical par. aud 
ty ; though he fecretly promiſed them truſt and preferme nt, as ſoon as bis V 
army ſhould advance into England. ; diſce 
Wars the Scots were making preparations for the invaſion of England, the 
every part of that kingdom was agitated with tumults, inſurrections, con. aſho 
ſpiracies, diſcontents. It is ſeldom that the people gain any thing by re. man 
volut ions in government; becauſe the new ſettlement, jealous and inſe- 1 
cure, muſt commonly be ſupported with more expehce and ſeverity than the they 
old: But on no occafion was the truth of this maxim more ſenſibly felt, that 
than in the preſent firuation of England. Complaints againſt the oppreſ- ſole 
fion of ſhip-money, againſt the tyranny of the ſtar - chamber, had rouze! the 
the people to arms : And having gained a complete victory over the crown, ſurr 
they found themſelves loaded with a multiplicity of taxes, formerly un- or þ 
known; and fcarcely an appearance of law and liberty remained in the ad- U 
miniſtration. The preſbyterians, who had chiefly ſupported the war, were ſup] 
enraged to find the prize, juſt when it ſeemed within their reach, ſnatched tize 
by violence from them. The royaliſts, diſappointed in their expectations, the 
by the cruel treatment which the king now received from the army, were ber 
ſtrongly animated to reſtore him to liberty, and to recover the advantages vote 
which they had unfortunately loſt, All orders of men were inflamed with c 
indignation at ſeeing the military prevail over the civil power, and king WE: 
and parliament at once reduced to ſubjection by a mercenary army. Many 26, 
perſons of family and diſtinction had, from the beginning of the war, ad. aug 
hered to the parliament : But all theſe were, by the new party, deprived ple: 
of authority; and every office was entruſted to the moſt ignoble part of * 
the nation. A baſe populace exalted above their ſuperiors : Hypocrites FR 
exerciſing iniquity under the vizor of religion: Theſe circumſtances pro- * 
miſed not much liberty or lenity to the people; and theſe were now found 0 
united, in the ſame uſurped and illegal adminiſtration. df, 
Trovcn the whole nation ſeemed to combine in their hatred of military him 
tyranny, the ends which the ſeveral parties purſued were ſo different, that at | 
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little concert was obſerved in their inſurrections. Langhorne, ' Poyer, 
and Powel, preſbyterian officers, who commanded bodies of troops in 
Wales, were the firit that declared themſelves ; and they drew together a 


conſiderable army in thoſe parts, which were extremely devoted to the 


royal cauſe. An infurreQion was raiſed in Kent by young Hales and the 
earl of Norwich. Lord Capel, Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George Lifle, ex- 
cited commotions in Eſſex. The earl of Holland, who had ſeveral times 
changed ſides ſince the commencement of the civil wars, endeavoured to 
aſſemble forces in Surrey. Pomfret caſtle in Yorkſhire was ſurprized by 
Morrice. Langdale and Muſgrave were in arms, and maſters of Berwic 
and Carliſle in the north. 


Wnar ſeemed the moſt dangerous circumſtance, the general ſpirit of 
diſcontent had ſeized the fleet, Seventeen ſhips, lying in the mouth of 
the river, declared for the king; and putting Rainſborow, their admiral 
aſhore, failed over to Holland, where the prince of Wales took the com- 
mand of them *. 

Tux Engliſh royaliſts exclaimed loudly againſt Hamilton's delays, which 
they attributed to a refined policy in the Scots; as if their intentions were, 
that all the king's party ſhould firſt be ſuppreſſed, and the victory remain 
ſolely to the preſbyt erians. Hamilton, with better reaſon, complained of 
the precipitate humour of the Engliſh royalifts, who, by their ill-timed in- 
ſurrections, forced him to march his army before his levies were completed, 
or his preparations in any forwardneſs, 


No commotions, beyond a tumult of the apprentices, which was ſoon 
ſuppreſſed, were raiſed in London: The terror of the army kept the ei- 
tizens in ſubjection. The parliament was ſo overawed, that they declared 
the Scots to be enemies, and all who joined them, traitors; Ninety mem- 
bers, however, of the lower houſe had the courage to diſſent from this 


vote, 


Cow and the military council prepared themſelves with vigour and 
conduct for deſence. The eftabliſhment of the army was, at this time, 
26,000 men; but by inliſting ſupernumerarics, the regiments were greatly 
augmented, and commonly conſiſted of more than double their ated com- 
plement u. Colonel Horton firſt attacked their revolted troops in Wales, 
and gave them a conſiderable defeat. The remnants of the vanquiſhed 
threw themſelves into Pembroke, and were there cloſely beſieged, aud ſoon 
after taken, by Cromwel. Lambert was oppoſed to Langdale and Muſ- 
grave in the north, and gained advantages over them, Sir Michacl Liveley 
dcfeated the earl of Holland at Kingſton, and purſuing his victory, took 
him priſoner at St. Neots. Fairfax, having routed the Kentiſh royalifls 
at Maidſtone, followed the broken army : And when they jgined the roy- 


* Clarendon, vel. v. p. 137. © Whitlocke, p. 284. 
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aliſts of Eſſex, and threw themſelves into Colcheſter, he laid ſiege to that 
place, which defended itſelf to the laſt extremity. A new fleet was man. 
ned, and ſent out under the command of Warwic, to oppoſe the revolted 
ſhips, of which the prince had taken the command, 


- Warr the forces were employed in all quarters, the parliament regained 

its liberty, and began to act with its wonted courage and ſpirit. The men. 
bers, who had withdrawn, from terror of the army, returned; and infu. 
ling boldneſs into their companions, reſtored to the preſbyterian party the 
aſcendant, which it had formerly loſt. The eleven impeached members 
were recalled, and the vote, by which they were expelled, was reverſed; 
The vote too of non-addreiſes was repealed ; aud commiſſioners, five peers 
and ten commoners, were ſent to Newport ia the iſle of Wight, in order to 
treat with the king . He was allowed to ſummon ſeveral of his friend 
and old counſellors, that he might have their advice in this important 
tranſaction P, The theologians, on both ſides, armed with their ſyllogiſms 
and quotations, attended as auxiliaries 1. By them the flame had firt 
been raiſed ; and their appearance was but a bad prognoſlic of its extinc- 
tion. Any other inſtruments ſeemed better adapted for a treaty of pacig- 
cation. 


1642 Wu the king preſented himſelf to this company, a great 
18th Sexe, and ſenſible alteration was remarked in his aſpect, from what 
— - it appeared. the year before, when be reſided at Hampton 

Court: The moment his ſervants had been removed, he had 
laid afide all His care of his perſon, and had allowed his beard and hair to 
grow, and to hang diſhevelled and neglected. His hair was become al- 
moſt entirely gray ; either from the decline of years, or from that load of 
ſorrows, under which be laboured, and which, though borne with conſtancy, 
preyed inwardly on his ſenſible and tender mind. His friends beheld with 
compaſſion, and perhaps even his ent mies, that grey and diſcrowned bead; 
as he himſelf terms it, in a copy of verſes, which the truth of the ſenti- 
ment, rather than any elegance of expreſſion, renders very pathetic *. Har- 
ing in vain endeavoured by courage to defend his throne from his armed 
adverſaries, it now hehoved him, by reaſoning and perſuaſion, to ſave ſome 
ſragments of it from theſe peaceful, and no lefs implacable negociators. 

Taz vigour of the king's mind, notwithſtanding the ſeeming decline of 
his body, here appeared unbroken and undecayed. The parliamentary 
commiſſioners would allow none of his council to be preſent, and reſuſed 
to enter into reaſoning with any but himſelf. He alone, during the trat- 
ſactions of two months, was obliged to maintain the argument againk 
fifteen men of the greateſt parts and capacity in both houſes ; and no ada 


© Clarendon, vol. v. p. 180. Sir Edward Walker's perfect Cc pies, p. 6. 
P ibid. p 8. 4 II ic. p. S. 38. 1 Evurnct's Memcirs of Hamilton 
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age was ever obtained over him *. 
in which he was qualified ro excel. A quick conception, a cultivated 
underſtanding, a chaſte elocution, a dignified manner; by theſe accompliſh- 


| ments he triumphed in all diſcuſſions of cool and temperate reaſoning. 


The ling is much changed, ſaid the earl of Saliſbury to Sir Philip Warwick: 
Er is extremely improved of late, No, replied Sir Philip,; be was always 507 
But you are now at laft renfible of it. Sir Henry Vane, diſcourſing with 
his fellow commiſſioners, drew an argument from the king's uncommon 
abilities; why the terms of pacification muſt be rendered more ftri& and 
rigid %. But Charles's capacity ſhone not equally in action as in reaſon- 
ing. 


Tus firſt point, inſiſted on by the parliamentary OI was the 


king's recalling all his proclamations and declarations againſt the parlia- 
went, and the acknowledging that they had taken arms in their own de- 
fence, He frankly offered the former conceſſion ; but long ſcrupled the 
latter. The falſchood, as well as indignity of that acknowledgment, be- 
gat in his breaſt an extreme reluctance againſt it. The king had, no doubt, 
in ſome particulars of moment, invaded, from a ſeeming neceſſity, the pri- 
rileges of his people: But having renounced all claim to theſe uſurped 
powers, having confeſſed his errors, and having repaired every breach in 
the conſtitution, and even erected new ramparts, in order to ſecure it ; he 
could no longer, at the commencement of the war, be repreſented as the 
zggreſſor. However it might be pretended, that the former diſplay of 
his arbitrary inclinations, or rather his monarchical principles, rendered an 
offenſive or preventive war in the parliament prudent and reaſonable z it 
could never, in any propriety of ſpeech, make it be termed a defenſive one. 
But the parliament, ſenſible that the letter of the law condemned them 
u rebels and traitors, deemed this point abſolutely neceſſary for their fy- 
ture ſecurity : And the king, finding that peace could be obtained on no 
ther terms, at laſt, yielded to it. He only entered a proteſt, which was 
admitted ; that no conceſſion, made by him, ſhould be valid, unleſs the 
whole treaty of pacification were concluded v. 


Hr agreed that the parliament ſhould retain, during the term of nay 
Jears, the power over the militia and army, and that of levying what 
money they pleaſed for their ſupport. He even yielded to them the right 
of reſuming at any time afterwards, this authority, whenever they ſhould 
declare ſuch'a reſumption neceſſary for public ſafety. In effect, the im- 


portant power of the ſword wag. for ever raviſhed from bim and his ſucceſ- 


ſort *. 
Hr agreed, that all the great _ duriog twenty years, ſhould be al. 


Vor. IV. 
* Herbert's Mewoir · p. 78. 1 Clarendon. Sir. 
® Ibid. p. 31. | 
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ed by both houſes of parliament J. He relinquiſhed to them the entire the e 
government of Ireland, and the conduct of the war there *, He renounc- conſe 
ed the power of the wards, and accepted of 100,000 pounds a- year in lies re 
of it . He acknowledged the validity of their great ſeal, and gave up his Netter 
own d. He abandoned the power of creating peers without conſent of exerc 
parliament. And he agreed, that all the debts, contracted in order to ſup- pitati 
port the war agaiaſt him, ſhould he paid by the people. . epiſco 
So great were the alterations, made on the Engliſh conſtitution by this ” 
treaty, that the king ſaid, not without reaſon, that he had been more an lung 
enemy to his people by theſe conceſſions, could he have prevented them, ae, 1 
than by any other action of his life. | | * 
Or all the demands of the parliament, Charles refuſed only two. Though 0 — 
he relinquiſhed almoſt every power of the crown, he would neither give up ""m 
his friends to puniſhment, nor deſert what he eſteemed his religious duty. THF 
The ſevere repentance, which he bad undergone, for abandoning Stratford, SN! 
bad, no doubt, confirmed him in the reſolution never again to be guilty of « uſed 
a like error. His long ſolitude and ſevere afflictions had contributed to rivet 1 
him the more in thoſe religious principles, which had ever a conſiderable 6 ing. 
influence over him. His deſire, however, of finiſhing an accommodation the « 
induced him to go as far in both theſe particulars, as he thought any wiſe N 
conſiſtent with his duty. were ur 
Tus eſtates of the royaliſts being, at that time, almoſt entirely under &- we 
queſtration, Charles, who could give them no protection, - conſented, that N 
they ſhould pay ſuch compoſitions, as they and the parliament could agree i ifp 
on; and only begged, that they might be made as moderate as poſſible. . 
He had not the diſpoſal of offices ; and it ſeemed but a fmall ſacriſice to Tu" 
conſent, that a certain number of his friends ſhouki be rendered incapable b dang 
of public employments ©. But when the parliament demanded a bill of at. . 
tainder and baniſhment againſt ſeven perſons, the marqueſs of Newcalile, win 
lord Digby, lord Biron, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, Sir Richard Granville, both 6d; 
Sir Frances Doddington, and judge Jenkins, the king abſolutely refuſed ther tha 
compliance: Their  baniſhment for a limited time he was willing to agree theſe cal 
to 4. N N pun out 
Rziiciow was the fatal point about which the differences had ariſen ; where f. 
and of all others, it was the leaſt ſuſceptible of compoſition or moderatio" Raguina) 
between the contending parties. The parliament inſiſted on the eftabliſb- Haut 
ment of preſbytery, the ſale of the chapter lands, the abolition of all forms Hough u 
of prayer, and ſlrict laws againſt catholics. The king offered to rctren cli of Lange 
every thing, which he did not eſteem of apoſtolical inſtitution : H e was lle coven 
willing to aboliſh archbiſhops, deans, prebends, canons : He offered, that * 
r 
Walker p. 78. Z Ibid. p. 45. 2 bid. p 69. 77. b wid. p. 5b. b. . 1323, 
uh © Ibid. p G1, 4 bid. p. 91. 93. 
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the chapter lands ſhould be let at low leaſes during ninety- nin e years : He 


conſented, that the preſent church goverument ſhould continue durin 
three years © : Alter that time, he required not, that any thing ſhould be 


. bored to biſhops but the power of ordination, and eventhat power to be 
exerciſed by advice of the preſbyters f. If the parliament, upon the ex- 


piration of that period, Kill inſiſted on their demand, all other branches of 
epiſcopal juriſdiction were aboliſhed, and a new form of church government 
wuſt, by common conſent, be eſtabliſhed. The book of common prayer 
he was willing to renounce, but required the liberty of uſing ſome other 
liturgy in his own chapels : A demand, which, though ſeemingly reaſon- 
able, was poſitively refuſed by the parliament, 


Ix the diſpute on theſe articles, one is not ſurpriſed, that two of the 
parliamentary theologians ſhould tell the king, That if he did not content to 
tle utter abolition of episcopacy he would be damned. But it is not without 
ſome indignation, that we read the following vote of the lords and com- 
mons. The houſes, out of their deteſtation to that abominable idolatry 
" uſed in the maſs, do declare, that they cannot admit of, or conſent uato, 
* any ſuch indulgence in any law, as is deſired by his majeſty for exempt- 
« ing the queen and her family from the penalties to be enacted againft 
* the exerciſe of the maſs ".” The treaty of marriage, the regard to the 
queen's ſex and high. ſtation, even common humanity ; all conſiderations 
vere undervalued, in compariſon of their bigoted prejudices i, 


Ir was evidently the intereſt, both of king and parliament, to finiſh their 
treaty with all expedition ; and endeavour, by their combined force, to re- 
fit, if poſſible, the uſurping fury of the army. It ſeemed even the intereſt 
of the parliament, to leave in the king's hand, a conſiderable ſhare of 
uthority, by which be might be enabled to protect them and himſelf, from 


lo dangerous an enemy. But the terms, on which they inſiſted, were ſo 


ngorous, that the king, fearing no worſe from the moſt implacable enemies, 
ws in no haſte to come to a concluſion. And ſo great was the bigotry on 
both fides, that they were willing to ſacrifice the greateſt civil intereſts, ra- 
tier than relinquiſh the moſt minute of their theological contentions. From 
iteſe cauſes, affiſted by the artifice of the independents, the treaty was 
un out to ſuch a leugth, that the invaſions and in ſurrections were every 
where lubdued ; and the army had leiſure to execute their. vialeut and 
agunary purpoſes. 
Haniltox, having entered England with a numerous, a _ 1648. 

tough undiſciplined, army, durſt not unite his forces with thoſe —— 


of Langdale ; | becauſe the Engliſh royaliſts bad refuſed to take ſion re- 


e covenant z and the Scottiſh preſbyterians, though engaged * 
by E e 2 
aller, p. 29. 25. 49. f 1bid. p. 65. 8 Thid. p. 75. 82. Ruſh. vol. 


1323, „Walker p. 71. 
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for the king, refuſed to join them on any other terms. The two wk 
marehed together though at ſome diſtance ; nor could even the appr 1 
of the parliamentary army under Cromwel, oblige the covenanters 2 0 


ſult their own ſafety, by a cloſe union with the royalifts, When 
are ſo abſurd and ſo deſtructive of human ſociety, it may ſafely be | 
that the more ſinoere and the more diſintereſted they are, they only bam 
the more ridiculous and more odious. 


Cao. L feared not to oppoſe Booo men, to the numerous ain 
20, ooo, commanded by Hamilton and Langdale. He attacked the lute 
by ſurprize, near Preſton in Lancaſhire * ; and, though the royalifts mae 
a brave reſiſtance, yet not being ſuccoured in time by their confederate, 
they were almoſt entirely cut in pieces, Hamilton was next attacked, put 
to rout, and purſued to Utoxeter, where he ſurrendered himſelfpriſo. 
 Cromwel followed his advantage and marching into Scotland with acoak, 

. derable body, joined Argyle, who was alſo in arms; and having f. 
| Laneric, Monro, and other — og preſbyterians, he ae 
3 | entirely in the bands of the violent party. The eccleſiaſtical authority, 
7 - exalted above the civil, exerciſed the ſevereſt vengeance on all who hal 
| | 's ſhare in Hamilton's engagement, as it was called ; nor could any of thi 
NR. party recover truſt, or even live in ſafety, but by doing ſolemn and publi 
| ' - penance for taking arms, by authority of parliament, in defence of ther 
4 Tas chancellor, Loudon, who had, at firſt, countenanced Hana 
99 enterprise, being terrified with the menaces of the clergy, bad, ſome tine 
111 before, gone over to the other party; and he now, openly in the church, 
1 | though inveſted with the higheſt civil character in the kingdom, did pr 
oy * ante for his obedience to the parliament, which he termed a carnal H 
ing. He accompanied his penance with ſo many tears, and ſuch pate 
tical addreſſes to the people for their prayers in this his uttermoſt ſorrow 
\ and diftreſs, that an uniyerſal weeping and lamentation took place among 

the deluded audience l. 

Tax loan of great ſums of money, often to the ruin of families, ww 
ed from all ſuch as lay under any ſuſpicion of favouring the king's path 
though their conduct bad been ever fo inoffenſive. This was a dene, 
fallen upon by the ruling party, in order, as they ſaid, to reach Ham li 
kgnants ®, Never, in this iſland, was known a more ſevere and a 
nment, than was generally exerciſed, by the patrons of liberty 
Tus fiege of Colcheſter terminated in a manner no leſs unfortuni 
than Hamilton's engagement, for the royal cauſe. After ſuffering ile u 
moſt extremities of famine, after feeding on the vileſt aliments ; the us 


k 17th of Auguſt, 1 Whitlocke, p. 369. cue. * 
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i. dfred, at laſt, to capitulate. Fairfax required them to ſurrender at 
un; and he gave ſuch an explanation to theſe terme, as to reſerve to 

af power, if he pleaſed, to put them all inſtantly to the ſword. The 
. cndcavoured, though in vain, to perſuade the ſoldiers, by making 
nn {ally to break through, at leaſt, to ſell their lives as dear as po- 
i They were obliged ® to accept of the conditions offered; and Fair- 
ks nfigated by Ireton, to whom Cromwel, in his abſence, had conſigned 
arthe government of the paſſive general, ſeized Sir Charles Lucas and 
& George Liſle, and reſolved to make them inſtant ſacriſices to military 
tee, This unuſual ſeverity was loudly exclaimed againſt by all the 


Lord Capel, fearleſs of danger, reproached Ireton with it; and 


inch of Auguſt, 


iepeople, At the ſame time, they advanced with the army to 
Nallet, and ſent colonel Eure to ſeize the king's | 
non, and convey him to Hurſt caftle in the neighbours — 
l where he was detained in tri confinement. 
lun meaſure being foreſeen ſome time before, the king was exhorted 


Eeg 
„ Whi:lecke, 


wſenged bim, as they were all engaged in the ſame honourable cauſe, 
A exerciſe the ſame impartial vengeance, on all of them. Lucas was firſt 
nd be himſelf gave orders to fire, with the ſame alacrity as if he had 
auaznded a platoon of his own ſoldiers, Liſle inſtantly ran and kiſſed 
bad body, then cheerfully preſented himſelf to a like fate. Thinking 
tat the ſoldiers, deſtined for his execution, ſtood at too great a diſtance, he 
alled to them to come nearer : One of them replied, J warrant you, Sir, 
wiki you; He anſwered, ſmiling, Friends, I have been nearer you when 
lere miſed me, Thus periſhed this generous ſpirit, not leſs beloved 
ir bs modeſty and humanity, than eſteemed for his courage and military 


door after, a gentleman appearing in the king's preſence, cloathed in 
wining for Sir Charles Lucas; that humane prince ſuddenly recollecting 
lud fate of his friends, paid them a tribute which none of his own un- 
xnlleled miafortunes ever extorted from 
Ine, 

Ir theſe multiplied ſucceſſes of the army, they had ſubdued all their 
e; and none remained but the helpleſs king and parliament, to op- 
their violent meaſures. From Cromwel's ſuggeſtion, a remonſtrance 
tram by the council of general officers, and ſent to the parliament. 
They there complain of the treaty with the king ; demand his puniſhment 
it(he blood ſpilt during the war; require a diſſolution of the preſent par- 

meat, and a more equal repreſentation for the future; and aſſert, that, 
ub fervants, they are entitled to repreſent theſe important points, to 
ir maſters, who are themſclves no better th 


him: He diſſolved into a flood 
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to make his eſcape, which was conceived to be very eaſy; But 
given his word to the parliament not to attempt the recovery of his libeny 


during the treaty, and three weeks after; he would not by any perſuakag 
be induced to hazard the reproach of violating that promiſe. In 
was it urged, that a promiſe, given to the parliament, could no longer he 


binding; ſinoe they could no longer afford him protection from vi 
threatened him by other perſons to whom he was bound by no tye or g 
gagement. The king would indulge no refinements of caſuiſtry, honey 
plauſible, in ſuch delicate ſubjects; and was reſolved, that what 

tions ſoever fortune ſhould commit upon him, ſhe never ſhould bereare la 
of his honour P. 


Tu parliament loſt not courage, notwithſtanding the danger with wid 
they were ſo nearly menaced. Though without any plan for reſiſting a. 
litary uſurpations, they reſolved to withſtand then: to the uttermoſt; u 


rather to bring on a violent and viſible ſubverſion of government, than lend 


their authority to thoſe illegal and ſanguinary meaſures which were projeth 
ed. They ſet aſide the remonſtrance of the army, without deigningtow 
ſwer it; they voted the ſeizing of the king's perſon to be without ther 


. conſent, and ſent a meſſage to the general, to know by what duthorty 


that enterprize had been executed; and they iſſued —_ that the 
army ſhould advance no nearer to London. 


HoLL1s, the preſent leader of the preſbyterians, was a man of mch 
querable intrepidity, and many others of that party ſeconded his magnath 
mous ſpirit. It was propoſed by them, that the generals and principal 
officers ſhould for their diſobedience and 2 be proclaimed trat 
ors by the parliament. 

Bur the parliament was dealing with men 4 would not be frightened 
by words, nor retarded by any ſcrupulous delicacy. The generals, under 
the name of Fairfax (for he ftill allowed them to employ his name , ma 
ched the army to London, and, placing guards in Whitchall, the Meals 
St. James's, Durham-houſe, Covent-garden, and Palace-yard, ſurrounds 
the parhament with their hoſtile armaments. 


| 2 Tux parliament, deſtitute of all hopes of prevailing, ret 
1648, 


| Decent. 6. ed, however, courage to reſiſt. They attempted, in the face 
| The hooſe 


of the army, to cloſe their treaty with the king; and, thoup 
es. they had formerly vote his conceſſions with regard to the 
church and delinquents to be unſatisfactory, they now took into conſider 
ation the final reſolution with regard to tlie whole. Aſter a violent debate 
of three days, it was carried, by a majority of 129 againſt 83, in the hook 


"of commons, that the king” s conceſſions were a foundation for the houſe 


proceed upon in the ſettlement of the kingdom. 


P Col Cooke's Memoirs, p. 374 · Ruſh, vel. viii. 5. 10 
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Nezr day, when the commons were to meet, colonel Pride, formerly a 
Lyman, had environed the houſe with two regiments; and, directed by 
brd Grey of Groby, he ſeized in the paſſage forty-one members of the preſ- 
byterian party, and ſent them to a low room, which paſled by the appellation 


of Je; whence they were aſterwards catried to ſeveral inns. Above 160 


members more were excluded; and none were allowed to enter but the 
poſt furious and moſt determined of the independents ; and theſe exceeded 
not the number of fifty or fixty. This invaſion of the parliament common- 
ly paſſed under the name of Colonel Pride's purge; fo much diſpoſed was the 
vation to make merry with the dethroning of thoſe members, who had vio- 
lntly arrogated the whole authority of government, and deprived the king 
of his legal prerogatives. 

Tas ſubſequent proceedings of the parliament, if this diminutive aſſem- 
bly deſerve that honourable name, retain not the leaſt appearance of law, 
equity, or freedom. They inſtantly reverſed the former vote, and declared 
the king's conceſſions unſatisfaftory. They determined, that no member, 
abſent at this laſt vote, ſhould be received, till he ſubſcribed it as agreeable 
to his judgment. They renewed their former vote of non-addreſſes. 
And they committed to priſon, Sir William Waller, Sir ohn Clotworthy, 
the generals Maſſey, Brown, Copley, and other leaders of the preſbyteri- 


ans. Theſe men, by their credit and authority, which was then very high, 


had at the commencement of the war ſupported the parliament ; and 
thereby prepared the way for the greatneſs of the preſent leaders, who at 
that time were of ſmall account in the nation. | 


Tas ſecluded members having publiſhed a paper, containing a narrative 
of the violence which had been exerciſed upon them, ang a proteſtation, 
that all acts were void, which from that time had been tranſacted in the 
houſe of commons, the remaining members encountered it with a declara- 
tion, in which they pronounced it falſe, ſcandalous, ſeditious, and tending 
to the deſtruction of the viſible and fundamental goveinment of the king - 
=. 

Tazss ſudden and violent revolutions held the whole nation in terror 
and aſtoniſhment. Every man dreaded to be trampled under foot, in the 
contention between thoſe mighty powers, which diſputed for the ſo- 
rereignty of the ſtate. Many began to withdraw their effects beyond ſea ; 
Foreigners ſcrupled to give any credit to a people, ſo torn by domeſtic 
ation, and oppreſſed by military uſurpation ; Even the internal com- 
merce of the kingdom began to ſtagnate: And in order to remedy thefe 
growing evils, the generals, in the name of the army, publiſhed a declara - 
tion, in which they expreſſed their reſolution of ſupporting law and juſ- 
kige , . T 


* Ruſh, vol. viii. p. 1364. 
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to make his eſcape,' which was conceived to be very eaſy ; But havin 
given his word to the parliament not to attempt the recovery of his lib- Tty 


during the treaty, and three weeks after; he would not by any perſuaſiog 
be induced to hazard the reproach of violating that promiſe, In uit 


was it urged, that a promiſe, given to the parliament, could no longer be 
binding; finoe they could no longer afford him protection from violenee, 
threatened him by other perſons to whom he was bound by no tye or en- 
gagement. The king would indulge no refinements of caſuiſtry, however 
plauſible, in ſuch delicate ſubjects; and was reſolved, that what depreda- 
tions ſoever fortune ſhould commit upon him, ſhe never ſhould bereave bim 
of his honour ?, 


Tu parliament loſt not courage, notwithſtanding the danger with which 
they were ſo nearly menaced. Though without any plan for reſiſting mi. 
litary uſurpations, they reſolved to withſtand then: to the uttermoſt ; and 
rather to bring on a violent and viſible ſubverſion of government, than lend 
their authority to thoſe illegal and ſanguinary meaſures v hich were projett- 
ed. They ſct aſide the remonſtrance of the army, without deigning to an- 
{wer it; they voted the ſeizing of the king's perſon to be without their 


conſent, and ſent a meſſage to the general, to know by what authority 


that enterprize had been executed; and they iſſued orders, that the 
army ſhould advance no nearer to London. 


Hor Lis, the preſent leader of the preſbyterians, was a man of uncon 
querable intrepidity, and many others of that party ſeconded his magnani 
mous ſpirit. It was propoſed by them, that the generals and principe 
officers ſhould for their diſobedience and uſurpations, be proclaimed trait 
ors by the parliament. 

Bur the parliament was dealing with men who would not be ſrightene 
by words, nor retarded by any ſcrupulous delicacy. The generals, unde 
the name of Fairfax (for he ſlill allowed them to employ his name), mat 
ched the army to London, and, placing guards in Whitchall, the Meuſe 
St. James's, Durham-houſe, Covent- garden, and Palace - yard, ſurrounded 
the parliament with their hoſtile armaments. 


Tux parliament, deſtitute of all hopes of prevailing, retain 
WM... 4 6. ed, however, courage to reſiſt. They attempted, in the fact 
The honſe of the army, to cloſe their treaty with the king; and, thoug| 
+ ant they had formerly voted his conceſſions with regard to tht 
church and delinquents to be unſatisfactory, they now took into conſider 
ation the final reſolution with regard to the whole. Aſter a violent debatt 
of three days, it was carried, by a majority of 129 againſt 83, in the hou 


proceed upon in the ſettlement of the kingdom. 


p Col Cooke's Memoirs, p. 174. 
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Nexr day, when the commons were to meet, colonel Pride, formerly a 
drayman, had environed the houſe with two regiments ; and, directed by 
lord Grey of Groby, he ſeized in the paſſage forty-one members of the preſ- 
byterian party, and ſent them to a low room, which paſſed by the appellation 
of Hel; whence they were aſterwards carried to ſeveral inns. Above 160 
members more were excluded; and none were allowed to enter but the 
moſt furious and moſt determined of the independents ; and theſe exceeded 
not the number of fifty or ſixty. This invaſion of the parliament common. 
y paſſed under the name of Colonel Pride”s purge; fo much diſpoſed was the 
zation to make merry with the dethroning of thoſe members, who had vio- 
ently arrogated the whole authority of government, and deprived the king 
of his legal prerogatives, 


Tus ſubſequent proceedings of the parliament, if this diminutive aſſem- 
bly deſerve that honourable name, retain not the leaſt appearance of law, 
equity, or freedom. They inſtantly reverſed the former vote, and declared 
the king's conceſſions unſatisfaftory. They determined, that no member, 
abſent at this laſt vote, ſhould be received, till he ſubſcribed it as agrecable 
to his judgment. They renewed their former vote of non-addreſſes. 
And they committed to priſon, Sir William Waller, Sir John Clotworthy, 
the generals Maſſey, Brown, Copley, and other leaders of the preſbyteri- 
ans, Theſe men, by their credit and authority, which was then very high, 
had at the commencement of the war ſupported the parkament ; and 
thereby prepared the way for the greatneſs of the preſent leaders, who at 
that time were of ſmall account in the nation. 


Tas ſecluded members having publiſhed a paper, containing a narrative 
of the violence which had been exerciſed upon them, ang a proteſtation, 
that all acts were void, which from that time had been tranſacted in the 
bouſe of commons, the remaining members encountered it with a declara- 
tion, in which they pronounced it falſe, ſcandalous, ſeditious, and tending 
to the deſtruction of the viſible and fundamental government of the king- 
dom, 

THzss ſudden and violent revolutions held the whole nation in terror 
and aſtoniſhment, Every man dreaded to be trampled under foot, in the 
contention between thoſe mighty powers, which diſputed for the ſo- 
vereignty of the ſtate, Many began to withdraw their effa&ts beyond ſea ; 
Foreigners ſcrupled to give any credit to a people, ſo torn by domeſtic 
faction, and oppreſſed by military uſurpation ; Even the internal com- 
merce of the kingdom began to ſtagnate: And in order to remedy theſe 
growing evils, the generals, in the name of the army, publiſhed a declara- 
tion, in which they expreſſed their reſolution of ſupporting law and juf« 
tice !. „ | 
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Tux more to quiet the minds of men, the council of officers took inte 
oonſideration, a ſcheme called The agreement of the people ; being the plan of 
a republic, to be ſubſtituted in the place of that goverament, which they 
had ſo violently pulled in pieces. Many parts of this ſcheme, for correc. 
ting the inequalities of the repreſentative, are plauſible ; had the nation 
been diſpoſed to receive it, or had the army intended to impoſe it. Other 
parts are too perfect for human nature, and ſavour ſtrongly of that fanati- 
cal ſpirit, ſo prevalent throughout the kingdom. 
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Tus height of all iniquity and fanatical extravagance yet remained ; 
the public trial and execution of their ſovereign. To this period was 
every meaſure precipitated by the zealous independents. The parliament. 


ary leaders of that party had intended, that the army, themſelves, ſhould 


execute that daring enterprize; and they deemed ſo irregular and lawleſy 
a deed, belt fitted to ſuch irregular and lawleſs inſtruments". But the 
generals were too wiſe, to load themſelves fingly with the infamy which, 
they knew, muſt attend an action ſo ſhocking to the general ſentiments of 
mankind. The parliament, they were reſolved, ſhould ſhare with them 
the reproach of a meaſure which was thought requiſite for the advance 
ment of their common ends of ſafety and ambition. In the houſe of 
commons, therefore, a committee was appointed to bring in a charge a 
gainſt the king. On their report a vote paſſed declaring it treaſon in 
king to levy war againſt his parliament, and appointing a H:0a Cover 
or FosT1cz to try Charles for this new invented treaſon. This vote was 
ſent up to the houſe of peers. 


Tus houſe of peers, during the civil wars, had, all along, been of ſmall 
account; but it had lately, ſince the king's fall, become totally contemp- 
tible; and very few members would ſubmit to the mortification of attend. 
ing it. It happened, that day, to be fuller than uſual, and they were afſew- 
bled, to the number of fixteen. Withopt one diſſenting voice, and al- 
moſt without deliberation, they inſtantly rejected the vote of the lower 
houſe, and adjourned themſelves for ten days ; hoping, that this delay 
would be able to _ the furious career of the commons. 


2 Tus commons were not to be flopped by ſo ſmall an obſtacle. 
Having firſt eſtabliſhed a principle, which is noble in itſelf, and 


ſeems ſpecious, but is belied by all hiſtory and experience, That the people 
Dre the origin of all Juſt power ; they next declared, that the commons of 


England, aſſembled in parliament, being choſen by the people, and, re- 
preſenting th them, are the ſupreme authority of the nation, and that whatever 
.f is enacted and declared to be law by the commons, hath the 
force of law, without the conſent of king or houſe of peers, The 
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ordinance for the trial of Charles Stuart, king of England, ſo they called 
him, was again read, and unanimouſly aſſented to. 


Ix proportion to the enormity of the violences and uſurpations, were 
zgmented the pretences of ſanity, among thoſe regicides. Should 
« any one have voluntarily propoſed,” ſaid Cromwel in the houſe, 4 to 
« bring the king to puniſhment, I ſhould have regarded him as the _ 
« tchitor 3 but, ſince providence and neceſſity have caſt us upon it, I will 
« pray to God for a bleſſing on your counſels ; though I am not prepared 
4 to give you any advice on this important occaſion, Even I myſelf, ” 
ſubjoined he, when I was lately offering up petitions for his majeſty's 
« reſtoration, felt my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, and con- 
« fidered this preternatural movement as the anſwer which heaven, having 
© rcjeted the king, bad ſent to my ſupplications.“ 

A woman of Hertfordſhire, illuminated by prophetical viſions, deſired 
admittance into the military council, and communicated to the officers a 
revelation, which aſſured them, that their meaſures were conſecrated from 
above, and ratified by a heavenly ſanction. This intelligence gave them 
great comfort, and much confirmed them in their preſent reſolutions *, 


Coloner Harriſon, the ſon of a butcher, and the moſt furious enthuſiaſt « 


in the army, was ſent with a ſtrong party to conduct the king to London. 
At Windſor, Hamilton, who was there detained a priſoner was admitted 
into the king's preſence ; and falling on his knees, paſſionately exclaimed, 
My dear maſter ! —] have indeed been fo to you, replied Charles, embracing 
him. No farther intercourſe was allowed between them. The king was 
inſtantly hurried away, Hamilton long followed him wita his eyes, all 


ſuffuſed in tears, and prognofticated, that, in this ſhort ſalutation, he had 


given the laſt adieu to his ſovereign and his friend. 

CaarLes himſelf was aſſured, that the period of his life was now * 
proaching; but notwithſtanding all the preparations which were making, 
and the intelligence which he received, he could not, even yet, believe, 
that his enemies really. meant to conclude their violences by a public trial 
and execution, A private aſſaſſination he every moment looked for; and 
though Harriſon aſſured him, that his apprehenſions were entirely ground- 
leſs, it was by chat cataſtrophe, ſo frequent with dethroned princes, that he 
expected to terminate his life. In appearance, as well as in reality, the 
king was now dethroned. All the exterior ſymbols of ſovereignty were 
withdrawn, and his attendants had orders to ſerve him without ceremony. 
At firſt, he was ſhocked with inſtances of rudeneſs and familiarity, to which 
he had been ſo little accuſtomed. Nothing /o contemptible as a deſpiſed 
prince ! was the reflection which they ſuggeſted to him. But he ſoon recon · 
eiled bis mind to this, as he had done to his other calamities, 


* Whitlock, p. 360. 
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Vere of Tilbury ; but being ſeduced by the violence of the times ſhe had 
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ALL the circumſtances of the trial were now adjuſted; and the high 
court of juſtice fully conſtituted. It conſiſted of 1 33 perlons, as named 
by the commons; but there ſcarcely ever ſat above 70: So difficult was it, 
notwichſtanding the blindneſs of prejudice, and the allurements of intereſt, 
to engage men of any name or character in that criminal meaſure, Crom- 
wel, ireton, Harriſon, and the chief officers of the army, moſt of them of 
mean birth, were members, together with ſome of the lower houſe and 
ſome citizens of London. The twelve judges were at firſt appointed in 
the number; But as they had affirmed, that it was contrary to all the 
ideas of Engliſh law to trythe king for treaſon, by whoſe authority all ac. 
cuſations for treaſon mult neceſſarily be conducted; their names, as well 
as thoſe of ſome peers, were afterwards ſtruck out. Bradſhaw, a lawyer, 
was choſen preſident. Coke was appointed folicitor for the people of 
England. Doriſlaus, Steel and Aſke, were named aſſiſtants. The court 
fat in Weſtminſter-hall. 


Ix is remarkable, that, in calling over the court, when the crier pro. 
nounced the name of Fairfax, which had been inſerted in the number, a 
voice came from one of the ſpectators, and cried, He has more wit than 1. 


. be here, When the charge was read againſt the king, In the name of the 


people of England; the ſame voice exclaimed, Not a tenth part of then, 
Axtel the officer, who guarded the court, giving orders to fire into the 
box whence theſe inſolent ſpeeches came; it was diſcovered that lady 
Fairfax was there, and that it was ſhe who had had the courage to utter 
them. She was a perſon of noble extraction, daughter of Horace, lord 


long ſeconded her huſband's zeal againſt the royal cauſe, and was now, 
as well as he, ſtruck with abhorrence at the fatal and unexpected conle- 
quence of all his boaſted victories. 

x649. Tux pomp and dignity, the ceremony of this tranſaction 
The kings correſponded to the greateſt conception that is ſuggeſted in 
228 the annals of human kind; the delegates of a great people 
ſitting in judgement upon their ſupreme magiſtrate, and trying him for bi 
miſgovernment and breach of truſt. The ſolicitor, in the name of the 
commons, repreſented, that Charles Stuart, being adwitted king of Eng- 
land, and entriſled with a limited power; yet nevertheleſs, from a wicked 
deſign to erect an unlimited and tyrannical government, had traiteroully 
and maliciouſly levied war againlt the preſent parliament, and the people 
whom they repreſented, and was therefore impeached as a tyrant, traitor, 
murderer, and a public and implacable enemy to the commonwealth. Aft. 
ter the charge was finiſhed, the preſident directed his diſcourſe to the king, 
and told him, that tke court expected his anſwer. 


Tur king, though long detained a Ppriſoyer, and now produced as a Ct 
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minal, ſuſtained, by his magnanimous courage, the majeſty of a monarch, 
With great temper and dignity, he declined the authority of the court, 
and refuſed to ſubmit himſelf to their juriſdiction. He repreſented, that, 
having been engaged in treaty with his two houſcs of parliament, and ha- : 
ving finiſhed almoſt every article, he had expected to be brought to his ca- 
pital in another manner, and ere this time, to have been reſtored to his 
power, dignity, revenue, as well as to his perſonal likerty : That he could 
not now perceive any appearance of the upper houſe, ſo eſſential a member 
of the conſtitution ; and had learned, that even the commons, whoſe au- 
thority was pretended, were ſubdued by lawleſs force, and were bereaved of 
their liberty: That he himſelf was their NATIVE HEREDITARY KING 3 
nor was the whole authority of the ſtate, though free and united, intitled 
to try him, who derived his dignity from the Supreme Majeſty of Heaven: 
That, admitting thoſe extravagant principles which levelled all orders of 
men, the court could plead no power delegated by the people; unleſs the 
conſent of every individual, down to the meaneſt and molt ignorant peaſant, 
had been previouſly alked and obtained: That he acknowledged, without 
ſcruple, that he had a truſt committed to him, and one moſt ſacred and in- 
violable; he was entruſted with the liberties of his people, and would not 
now betray them, by recognizing a power, founded on the molt atrocious 
violence and uſurpation : That having taken arms, and frequently expo- 
ſed his life in defence of public liberty, of the conſtitution, of the funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom, he was willing, in this laſt and moſt ſolemn 
{cene, to ſeal with his blood thoſe precious rights for which, though in 
vain, hg had ſo long contended : "That thoſe who arrogated a title to fit 
as his judges, were born his ſubjects, and born ſubjects to thoſe laws, which 
determined, ? hat the ting can do no wrong : That he was not reduced to 
the neceſſity of ſheltering himſelf under this general maxim, which guards 
every Engliſh monarch, chen the leaſt deſerving ; but was able, by the 


_ molt ſatisfactory reaſons, to juſtify thoſe meaſures in which he had been 
engaged: That to the whole world, and even to them, his pretended 


judges, he was defirous, if called upon in another manner, to prove the 
integrity of his conduct, and aſſer t the juſtice of thoſe defenſive arms, to 
which, unwillingly and unfortunately, he had had recourſe : But that, in 
order to preſerve a uniformity of conduct, he mult, at preſent, forego the 
apology of his innocence ; left by ratifying an authority, no better found- 
ed than that of robbers and pirates, he be juſtly branded as the betrayer, 
inſt ead of being applauded as the martyr, of the conftitution. 

Tus preſident, in order to ſupport the majeſty of the people, and main- 
tain the ſuperiority of his court above the priſoner, {till inculcated, that he 
mult not decline the authority of his judges ; that they over. ruled his objec- 
tiohs; that they were delegated by the people, the only ſource of every 
lawful power; and that kings themſelves ated but in truſt from that com- 


0 
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munity, which had inveſted this high court of juſtice with its juriſdiction. 
Even according to thoſe principles which, in hig preſent ſituation, he was 
perhaps obliged to adopt, his behaviour, in general, will appear not a little 
harſh and barbarous; but when we conſider him as a ſubjoct, and one too 
of no high character, addreſſing himſelf to his unfortunate ſovereign, his 
ſtyle will be eſteemed, to the laſt degree, audacious and inſolent. 

Tart times was Charles produced before the court, and as often declin. 
ed their juriſdiction. On the fourth, the judges having examined-ſome 
witneſſes, by whom it was proved, that the king had appeared in arms a- 
gainſt the forces commiſſioned by the parliament ; hey pronounced ſen- 
tence againſt him. He ſeemed very anxious, at this time, to be admitted 
to a conference with the two houſes ; and it was ſuppoſed, that he inten- 

ded to reſign the crown to his ſon: But the court refuſed 
1 Tas. compliance, and conſidered that requeſt as nothing but a de- 
lay of juſtice. 

Ir is confeſſed, that the king's behaviour, during this laſt ſcene of his 
life, does konour to his memory: and that, in all appearances before his 
judges, he never forgot his part, either as a prince or as a man. Firm and 
intrepid, he maintained, in each reply, the utmoſt perſpicuity and juſtneſs 
both of thought and expreſſion: Mild and equable, he roſe into no paſſion 
at that unuſual authority which was aſſumed over him. His ſoul, without 
effort or affectation, ſeemed only to remain in the ſituation familiar to it, 
and to look down with contempt on all the efforts of human malice and 


iniquity. The ſoldiers, inſtigated by their ſuperiors, were brought, though 


with difficulty, to cry aloud for juſtice : Poor ſouls ! ſaid the king to one 
of his attendants ; for a little money they would do as much againſt their com- 
manders *, Some of them were permitted to go to the utmoſt length of 
brutal inſolence, and to ſpit in his face, as he was conducted along the paſ- 
ſage to the court, To excite a ſentiment of piety was the only effect 
which this. inhuman inſult was able to produce upon him. 

Tus people, though under the rod of lawleſs, unlimited power, could 
not forbear, with the moſt ardent prayers, pouring forth their wiſhes for 
his preſervation ; and in his preſent diſtreſs, . they avowed him, by their 
generous tears, for their monarch, whom, in their miſguided fury, they had 
before ſo violently rejected. The king was ſoftened at this moving ſcene, 
and expreſſed his gratitude for their dutiful affection. One ſoldier too, ſei- 
zed by contagious ſympathy, demanded from heaven a bleſſing on oppreſſed 
and fallen majeſty : His officer, overhearing the prayer, beat him to the 
ground in the king's preſence, The puniſhment, methinks, exceeds the offence + 
This was the reflection which Charles formed on that occaſion . 


As ſoon as the intention of trying the king was known in foreign coun- 
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ion. tries, ſo enormous an action was exclaimed againſt by the general voice of - 
Was / reaſon and humanity; and all men, under whatever form of government 
ittle they were born, rejected this example, as the utmoſt effort of undiſguiſed 
too uſurpation, and the moſt heinous inſult on law and juſtice, The French 
his ambaſſador, by orders from his court, interpoſed in the king's behalf: The | 
: Dutch employed their good offices : The Scots exclaimed and proteſted 
lin. againſt the violence : The queen, the prince, wrote pathetic letters to the 
ome parliament. All ſolicitations were found fruitleſs with men whoſe reſolu- f 
1S a. tions were fixed and irrevocable. 1 
= „Fou of Charles's Kyends, perſons of virtue and dignity, Richmond, | 
Hertford, Southampton, Lindeſey, applied to the commons. They re- 
_ preſented, that they were the king's counſellors, and had concurred, by i 
8 their advice, in all thoſe meaſures, which were now imputed as crimes to | 
288 their royal maſter: That, in the eye of the law, and according to the die- 
; tates of common reaſon, they alone were guilty, and were alone expoſed to 
| his cenſure for every blameable action of the prince: And that they now pre- | 
bis ſented themſelves, in order to ſave, by their own puniſhment, that precious 
and life, which it became the commons themſelves and every ſubject, with the : | 
neſs utmoſt hazard, to protect and defend . Such a generous effort tended 
non to their honour; but contributed nothing towards the king's ſafety. | 
ns Tus people remained in that filence and aſtoniſhment which all great | 
0 ts paſſions when they haye not an opportunity of exerting themſelves, natu- 
and rally produce in the human mind. The ſoldiers, being inceſſantly plied 
ugh with prayers, ſermons, and exhortations, were wrought up to a degree of 
_ fury, and imagined, that in the acts of the moſt extreme diſloyalty towards 
5 their prince, conſiſted their greateſt merit in the eye of heaven x. | 
* Tauss days were allowed the king between his ſentence and his execu- 


fed tion. This interval he paſſed with great tranquillity, chiefly in reading 
and devotion. All his family which remained in England were allowed ac- 
ceſs to him. It conſiſted only of the princeſs Elizabeth and the duke of 


_n_ Gloceſter; for the duke of York had made his eſcape, Gloceſter was lit- | 
for Ef ; ; 
heir tle more than an inſant : The princeſs, notwithſtanding her tender years, | 
had ſhewed an advanced judgement ; and the calamities of ber family had 

made a deep impreſſion upon her. After many pious conſolations and ad- 
ps vices, the king gave her in charge to tell the queen, that, during the 
py a whole courſe of his life, he had never once, even in thought, failed in his 
_ fidelity towards her; and that his conjugal tenderneſs and his life ſhould 
=, have an equal duration. 

To the young duke too, he could not forbear giving ſome advice, in or- 

3 der to ſeaſon his mind with early principles of loyalty and obedience to- 
7 - 


® Periuchef, p. 85, Lloyde, p. 319. * Burnct's Hiſtory of his own tines, 
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wards his brother who was ſo ſoon to be his ſovereign. Holding him on his 
knee, he ſaid, ** Now they will cut off thy father's head.“ At theſe words 
< the child looked very ſtedfaſtly upon him. Mark, child ! what I ſay: 
They will cut off my head! and perhaps make thee a king: But mark 
% what I ſay, thou muſt not be a king, as long as thy brothers, Charles and 
James are alive. They will cut off thy brothers? heads, when they can catch 
them And thy head too they will cut off at laſt ! Therefore | charge thee, 
do not be made a king by them!“ The duke, ſighing, replied, “] will be 
& torn in pieces firlt ?”” So determined an anſwer, from one of ſuch tender 
Years, filled the king's eyes with tears of joy and agmiration. 


Every night, during this interval, the king ſept ſound as ufual tain” 
the noiſe of workmen, employed in framing the ſcaffold, and other pre- 
parations for his execution, continually reſounded in his ears J. The morn- 
ing of the fatal day he roſe early; and calling Herbert, one of his attend. 
ants, he bade him employ more than uſual care in drefling him, and prepar- 
ing him for ſo great and joyful a ſolemnity. Biſhop Juxon, a man endow- 

ed with the ſame mild and ſteady virtues, by which the king 
* 2 himſelf was ſo much diſtinguiſhed, aſſiſted him in his devo- 
tions, and paid the laſt melancholy duties to his friend and 


The ſtreet before Whitehall was the place deſtined for the 
execution. For it was intended, by chooſing that very place, 
in fight of his own palace, to diſplay more evidently the tri- 
umph of popular juſtice over royal majeſty, When the king came upon 
the fcaffold, he found it ſo ſurrounded with ſoldiers, that he could not ex- 
pect to be heard by any of the people : He addreſſed, therefore, his duf- 
courſe to the few perſons who were about him; and particulary colonel 
Tomlinſon, to whoſe care he had lately been committed, and upon whom, 
as upon many others, his amiable deportment had wrought an entire con- 
verſion. He juſtihed his own innocence in the late fatal wars, and obſerv- 
ed, that he had not taken arms till after the parliament had inliſted 
forces; nor had he any other object in his warlike operations, than to pre- 
ſerve that authority entire, which his predeceſſors had tranſmitted to him. 
He tbrew not, however, the blame upon the parliament ; but was more 
inclined to think, that ill inſtruments had interpoſed, and raiſed in them 
fears and jealouſies with regard to his intentions. Though innocent to- 
wards his people, he acknowledged the equity of his execution in the 
eyes of his maker; and obſerved, that an unjuſt ſentence which he had 
ſuffgred to take effect, was now puniſhed by an unjuſt ſentence upon him - 
ſelf. He forgave all his enemies, even the chief inſtruments of his death; 
but exhorted them and the whole nation to return to the ways of peaec, 
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by paying obedience to their lawful ſovereign, his ſon and ſucceſſor. 
When he was preparing himſelf for the block, biſhop Juxon called tayhim : 
„ There is, Sir, but one ſtage more, which, though turbulent and 
« troubleſome, is yet a very ſhort one. Conſider, it will ſoon carry you 

« a great way; It will carry you from earth to heaven; and there you 
« ſhall ſind to your great joy, the prize to which you haſten, a crown of 
« glory”, * go,“ replied the king, “from a corruptible to an incor- 
 ruptible crown; where no diſturbance can have place.” At one blow was 
kis head ſevered from his body. A man in a vizor performed the office 
of executioner : Another, in a like diſguiſe, held up to the ſpeRators, the 
head, ſtreaming with blood, and cried aloud, This is the head of a traitor ! 


Ir is impoſſible to deſcribe the grief, indignation, and aſtoniſhment, | 
which, took place, not only among the ſpeQators, who were overwhelmed 
with a flood of ſorrow, but throughout the whole nation, as ſoon as the 
report of this fatal execution was conveyed to them. Never monarch, ia 
the full triumph of ſucceſs and victory, was more dear to his people, than 
his misfortunes and his magnanimity, his patience and piety, had rendered 
this unhappy prince. In proportion to their former deluſions, which had 


animated them againſt him, was their violence to return to duty and affeg- 


tion; while each reproached himſelf, either with active diſloyalty towards 
him, or with too indolent defence of this opprefſed cauſe. On weaker 
minds, the effect of theſe complicated paſſions was prodigious. Women 
are ſaid to have caſt forth the untimely fruit of their womb: Others fell 
into convulſions, or ſunk into ſuch a melancholy as attended them to their 
grave : Nay ſome, unmindful of themſelves, as though they could not, or 
would not, ſurvive their beloved prince, it is reported, ſuddenly fell down 
dead, The very pulpits, were bedewed with unſuborned tears : thoſe pulpits, 
which had formerly thundered out the moſt violent imprecations and ana- 
themas againſt him. And all men united in their deteſtation of thoſe hy- 
pocritical parrieides, who, by ſanRified pretences, had ſo long diſguiſed 
their treaſons, and in this laſt act of iniquity, had thrown an indelible Rain 


upon the nation. 


A FRESH inftance of hypocriſy was diſplayed the very day of the king's 
death. The generous Fairfax, not content with being abſent from the 
trial, had uſed all the intereſt which he yet retained, to prevent the execu- 
tion of the fatal ſentence z and had even employed perſuaſion with his 
own regiment, though none elſe ſhould follow him, to reſcue the king 
from his diſloyal murderers. Cromwel and Ireton, informed of this inten- 
tion endeavoured to convince him, that the Lord had rejected the king; 
and they exhorted him to ſeek by prayer ſome direction from heaven on 
this important occaſion : But they concealed from him that they had al- 
ready ſigned the warrant for the execution, Harriſon was the perſon ap- 
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pointed to join in prayer with the unwary general. By agreement, he 
prolonged his doleful cant, till intelligence arrived that the fatal blow wa 
ſtruck. He then roſe from his knees, and inſiſted with Fairfax, that this 
event was a mizaculous and providential anſwer, which heaven had ſent to 
their devout ſupplications *. 

Ir being remarked, that the king, the moment before he ſtretched out 
his neck to the executioner, had ſaid to Juxon, with a very earneſt accent, 
the fingle word, ReMenBer ; great myſteries were ſuppoſed to be con- 
cealed under that expreſſion; and the generals vehemently inſiſted with 
the prelate, that he ſhould inform them of the king's meaning. TJuxon 
told them, that the king, having frequently charged him to inculcate on 
his ſon the forgiveneſs of his murderers, had taken this opportunity, inthe 
laſt moment of his life, when his commands, he ſuppoſed, would be re. 
garded as ſacred and inviolable, to re-iterate that defire ; and that his 
mild ſpirit thus terminated its preſent courſe, by an act of benevolence to- 
wards his greateſt enemies. | 


Tus character of this prince, as that of moſt men, if not 
of all men, was mixed ; but his virtues predominated extreme- 
ly above his vices, or, more properly ſpeaking, his imperfec- 
tions : For ſcarce any of his faults roſe to that pitch as to merit the ap- 
pellation of vices. To conſider him in the moſt favourable light, it may 
be affirmed, that his dignity was free from pride, his humanity from 
weakneſs, his bravery from raſhneſs, his temperance from auſterity, his 


and charac- 


frugality from avarice : All theſe virtues, in him, maintained their proper 


bounds, and merited unreſerved praiſe. To ſpeak the moſt harſhly of him, 
we may affirm, that many of his good qualities were attended with ſome 
latent frailty, which, though ſeemingly inconſiderable, was able, when ſe- 
conded by the extreme malevolence of his fortune, to diſappoint them of 
all their influence : His heneficent diſpoſition was clouded by a manner 
not very gracious ; his virtue was tinctured with ſuperſtition ; his good 
ſenſe was disfigured by a deference to perſons of a capacity inferior to his 
own ; and his moderate temper exempted him not from haſty and pre- 
cipitate reſolutions. He deſerves the epithet of a good, rather than of 
great man; and was more fitted to rule in a regular eſtabliſhed gorern- 
ment, than either to give way to the encroachments of a popular aſſen- 
bly, or finally to ſubdue their pretenſions. He wanted ſuppleneſs and 
dexterity ſufficient for the firſt meaſure : He was not endowed with the 
vigour requiſite for the ſecond. Had he been born an abſolute prince, 


his humanity and good ſenſe had rendered his reign happy and his memor) 


precious : Had the limitations on prerogative been in his time, quite fix · 
ed and certain, his integrity had made him regard, as ſacred, the bou- 
2 Herbert, p. 135. 
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daries of the conſtitution. Unhappily, his fate threw him into a period, when 
the precedents of many former reigns ſavoured ſtrongly of arbitrary power, 
and the genius of the people ran violently towards liberty. Andif his political 
prudence was not ſufficient to extricate him from ſo perilous a ſituation, he 
may be excuſed, fince, even after the event, when it is commonly eaſy to cor- 
rect all errors, one is at a loſs to determine what conduct, in his circum- 
ſlances, oould have maintained the authority of the crown, and preſerved the 
peace of the nation. Expoſed, without revenue, without arms, to the aſſault 
of furious, implacable, and bigoted factions, it was never permitted him, 
but with the moſt fatal conſequences, to commit the ſmalleſt miſtake; a 
condition too rigorous to be impoſed on the greateſt human capacity. 
Sous hiſtorians have raſhly queſtioned the good faith of this prince: 
But, for this reproach, the moſt malignant ſcrutiny of his condu&, which 
in every circumſtance, is now thoroughly known, affords not any reaſon- 
able foundation. Oa the contrary, if we conſider the extreme difficulties, 
to which he was ſo frequently reduced, and compare the ſincerity of his 
profeſſions and declarations ; we ſhall avow, that probity and honour onght 
juſtly to be numbered among his moſt ſhining qualities. In every treaty, 
thoſe conceſſions which he thought he could not in conſcience maintain, he 
never, could, by any motive or perſuaſion, be induced to make. And 
though ſome violations of the petition of right may perhaps be imputed to 
lim; theſe are more to be aſcribed to the neceſſity of his ſituation, and 
to the lofty ideas of royal prerogative, which, from former eſtabliſhed 
precedents, he had imbibed, than to any failure in the integrity of his 


principles *. 


Tuis prince was of a comely preſence : of a ſweet, but melancholy al- 
pet, His face was regular, handſome, and well complexioned ; his 
body ſtrong, healthy, and juſtly. proportioned ; and being of a middle 
lature, he was capable of enduring the greateſt fatigues; He excelled 
in horſemanſkip and other exerciſes; and he poſſeſſed all the exterior, as 


well as many of the eſſential qualities, which form an accompliſhed 
prince. a 


Tas tragical death of Charles begat a queſtion, whether the people, in 
ny caſe, were entitled to judge and puniſh their ſovereign; and moſt men, 
regarding chiefly the atrocious uſurpation of the pretended judges, and the 
merit of the virtuous prince who ſuffered, were inclined to condemn the 
republican principle, as highly ſeditious and extravagant: But there ſtill 
vere 2 few, who, abſtracting from the particular circumſtances of this caſe, 
were able to conſider the queſtion in general, and were inclined to mo- 
Grate, not contradict, the prevailing ſentiment. Such might have been 

Vor. IV. Ff 


* Sec note [OO] at the end of the volume. 
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their reaſoning. If ever, on any occaſion, it were laudable to conceal 
truth from the populace ; it muſt be confeſſed, that the doQrine of refit, 
ance affords ſuch an example; and that all ſpeculative reaſoners ought to 
obſerve, with regard to this principle, the ſame cautious filence, which the 
laws, in every ſpecies of government, have ever preſcribed to themſelves. 
Government is inſtituted in order to reſtrain the fury and injuſtice of the 
people ; and being always founded on opinion, not on force, it is danger. 
ous to weaken, by theſe ſpeculations, the reverence which the multitude 
owe to authority, and to inſtruct them beforehand, that the caſe can ever 
happen, when they may be freed from their duty of allegiance, Or ſhould 
it be found impoſſible to reſtrain the licence of human diſquiſitions, it muft 
be acknowledged that the doctrine of obedience ought alone to be inculcat- 
ed, and that the exceptions, which are rare, ought ſeldom or never to be 
mentioned in popular reaſonings and diſcourſes. Nor 1s there any danger, 
that mankind, by this prudent reſerve, ſhould univerſally degenerate into 
a ſtate of abject ſervitude, When the exception really occurs, even 
though it be not previously expected and deſcanted on, it muſt, from its 
very nature, be ſo obvious and undiſputed, as to remove all doubt, and 
overpower the reſtraint, however great, impoſed by teaching the general 
doctrine of obedience. But between reſiſting a prince and dethroning him, 
there isa wide interval ; and the abuſes of power, which can warrant the 
latter violence, are greater and more enormous, than thoſe which will juſ- 
tify the former. Hiſtory, however, ſupplies us with examples even of this 
kind ; and the reality of the ſuppoſition, though, for the future, it onght 
ever to be little looked for, mult, by all candid enquirers, be acknowledg- 
ed in the paſt. But between dethroning a prince and puniſhing him, there 
is another very wide interval ; and it were not ſtrange, if even men of the 
moſt enlarged thought ſhould queſtion, whether human nature could ever 
in any monarch, reach that height of depravity, as to warrant in revolted 
ſubjects, this laſt act of extraordinary juriſdiction. That illuſion, if it be 
an illuſion, which teaches us to pay a ſacred regard to the perſons of prin- 
ces, is ſo ſalutary, that to diſſipate it by the formal trial and puniſhment 
of a ſovereign, will have more pernicious effects upon the people, than the 
example of juſtice can be ſuppoſed to have a beneficial influence upon 
princes by checking their career of tyranny. It is dangerous allo, by the 
examples, to reduce princes to deſpair, or bring matters to ſuch extre- 
mities agaiolt perſons endowed with great power, as to leave them no te. 
ſource, but in the moſt violent and moſt ſanguinary counſels, This gene- 
ral poſition being eſtabliſhed, it muſt, however, be obſerved, that no read- 
er, almoſt of any party or principle, was ever ſhocked, when he read, in 
ancient hiſtory, that the Roman ſenate voted Nero, their abſolute fore- 
reign, to be a public enemy, and, even without trial, condemned him to 
the ſevereſt and most ignominious puniſhment ; a puniſhment, iron 
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which the meaneſt Roman citizen, was by the laws, exempted. The &rimes 
of that bloody tyrant are ſo enormous, that they break through all rules; 
and extort a confeſſion, that ſuch a dethroned prince is no longer ſuperior 
to his people, and can no longer plead, in his own defence, laws, which 
were eſtabliſhed for conducting the ordinary courſe of adminiſtration. 
But when we paſs from the caſe of Nero to that of Charles, the great dif. 
proportion, or rather total contrariety, of character immediately ſtrikes us; 
and we ſtand aſtoniſhed, that, among a civilized people, ſo much virtue 
could ever meet with fo fatal a cataſtrophe. Hiſtory, the great miſtreſs 
of wiſdom, furniſhes examples of all kinds ; and every prudential, as well 
28 moral precept, may be authorized by thoſe events, which her enlarged 
mirror is able to preſent to us. From the memorable revolutions, which 
paſſed in England during this period, we may naturally deduce the ſame 
uſeful leſſon, which Charles himſelf in his later years, inferred ; that it is 
dangerous for princes, even from the appearance of neceſſity, to aſſume 
more authority, than the laws have allowed them. But, it muſt be con- 
ſeſſed, that theſe events furniſh us with another inſtruction, no leſs natu- 
ral, aad no Jeſs uſeful, concerning the madneſs of the people, the furies of 
fanaticiſm, and the danger of mercenary armies, 

Is order to cloſe this part of Britiſh hiſtory, it is alſo neceſſary to re- 
late the diſſolution of the monarchy in England: That event 
ſoon followed upon the death of the monarch. When the Ps x 5-4 
peers met, on the day appointed in their adjournment, they 
entered upon buſineſs, and fent down ſome votes to the commons, of 
which the latter deigned not to take the leaſt notice. In a few days, the 
lower houſe paſſed a vote, that they would make no more addreſſes to the 
houſe of peers, nor receive any from them; and that that houſe was uſe- 
leſs and dangerous, and was therefore to be aboliſhed. A like vote paſ- 
led with regard to the monarchy ; and it is remarkable, that Martin, @ 
zealous republican, in the debate on this queſtion, confeſſed, that, if they 
dchred a king, the laſt was as proper as any gentleman in England b. The 
commons ordered a new great ſeal to be engraved, on which that aſſem- 
bly was repreſented, with this legend, Ow r F1xsT YEAR OF FREEDOM BY 
cob BLESSING RESTORED, 1648. The forms of all public buſineſs were 
changed, from the king's name, to that of the keepers of the liberties of 
Lnglaad e. And it was declared high treaſon to proclaim, or any other- 
vile acknowledge Charles Stuart, commonly called prince of Wales. 


Tus commons intended, it is ſaid, to bind the princeſs Elizabeth ap- 


Ff 2 
d Walker's hiſtory of independency, part 2. . 
* The court of King's Bench was called the court of Public bench. So cautious on 
this head were ſome of the republicans, that it is pretended in reciting the Lord's prayer, / 
be would not ſay 4by kingdom come, but always thy commonwealth come, 
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prentſte to a button- maker: The duke of Gloceſter was to be taught 
ſome other mechanical employment. But the former ſoon died; of grief, 


as is ſuppoſed, for her father's tragical ead : The latter was, by Cromwel, 
lent beyond ſea, 


Tus king's ſtatue, in the Exchange, was thrown down and on the 
pedeſtal theſe words were inſcribed; Ex rrRA VV, RK&GUM ULTIMUy ; 
The tyrant is gone, the laſt of the kings, 

Duxe HamtiTox was tried by a new high court of juſtice, as earl of 
Cambridge in England; and condemned for treaſon. This ſentence which 
was certainly hard, but which ought to fave his memory from all imputa. 
tions of treachery to his maſter, was executed on a ſcaffold, erected before 
Weſtminſter- hall. Lord Capel underwent the ſame fate. Both theſe 
noblemen had eſcaped from priſon, but were afterwards diſcovered and 
taken. To all the ſolicitations of their friends for pardon, the generals and 
parliamentary leaders ſtill replied, that it was certainly the intention of 
providence they ſhould ſuffer ; ſince it had permitted them to fall into 
the hands of their enemies, after they had once recovered their liberty, 


Tus earl of Holland loſt his life by a like ſentence. Though of a po- 


| lite and courtly behaviour, he died lamented by no party. His ingrati- 


tude to the king, and his frequent changing of ſides, we re regarded a 
great ſtains on his memory, The earl of Norwich and Sir John Owen, 
being condemned by the ſame court, were pardoned by the commons. 

Tux king left fix children; three males, Charles, born in 1630, James 
duke of York, born in 1633, Henry duke of Gloceſter, born in 1641 ; 
and three females, Mary princeſs of Orange, born 1631, Elizabeth, born 
1635, and Henrietta, afterwards ducheſs of Orleans born at Exeter 1644 

Tus archbiſhops of Canterbury in this reign were Abbot and Laud: 
The lord keepers, Williams, biſhop of Lincoln, lord Coventry, lord Finch, 
lord Littleton, and Sir Richard Lane ; the high admirals, the duke of 
Bucking ham and the earl of Northumberland; the treaſurers, the earl of 
Marlborough, the earl of Portland, Juxon, biſhop of London, and lord 
Cottington; the ſecretaries of ſtate, lord Conway, Sir Albertus Moreton, 

Coke, Sir Henry Vane, lord Falkland, lord Digby, and Sir Edward 
Nicholas. 

Ir may be expected, that we ſhould here mention the Icon Bafllles 
work publiſhed in the king's name a few days after his execution. lt 
ſeems almoſt impoſſible, in the controverted parts of hiſtory, to ſay any 
thing which will ſatisfy the zealots of both parties: But with regard to 
the genuineneſs of that production, it is not eaſy for any hiſtorian to fix + 


ny opinion, which will be entirely to his own ſatisfaction. The proob 


| brought to evince, that this work is or is not the king's, are ſo convincing 
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that, if an impartial reader peruſe any one ſide apart d, he will think it im- 
poſſible, that arguments could be produced, ſufficient to counterbalance ſo 
frong an evidence: And when he compares both ſides, he will be ſome 
time at a loſs to fix any determination. Should an abſolute ſuſpence of 
judgement be found difficult or diſagreeable in ſo intereſting a queſtion, 
| hd confeſs, that I much incline to give the preference to the arguments 
of the royaliſts. The teſtimonies, which prove that performance to be the 
king's, are more numerous, certain, and direct, than thoſe on the other ſide. 
This is the caſe, even if we conſider the external evidence: But when we 
weigh the internal, derived from the ſtyle and compoſition, there is no 
manner of compariſon. Theſe meditations reſemble, in elegance, purity, 
neatneſs, and ſimplicity, the genius of thoſe performances, which we know 
with certainty to have flowed from the royal pen: But are ſo unlike the 
bombaſt, perplexed, rhetorical, and corrupt ſtyle of Dr Gauden, to whom 
they are aſcribed, that no human teſtimony ſeems ſufficient to convince us, 
that he was the author. Yet all the evidences, which would rob the king 
of that honour, tend to prove, that Dr. Gauden had the merit of writing 
ſo fine a performance, and the infamy of impoſing it on the world for the 
king's. 

IT is not eaſy to conceive the general compaſſion excited towards the 
king, by the publiſhing, at ſo critical a juncture, a work ſo full of piety, 
meekneſs, and humanity. Many have not ſcrupled to aſcribe to that book 
the ſubſequent reſtoration of the royal family. Milton compares its effects 
to thoſe which were wrought on the tumultuous Romans by Anthony's 
reading to them the will of Cæſar. The Icon paſſed through fifty editions 
in a twelvemonth ; and independent of the great intereſt taken in it by 
the nation, as the ſuppoſed production of their murdered ſovereign, it muſt 
be acknowledged the beſt proſe compoſition, which, at the time of its pub- 
cation, u. was to be found in the Engliſh language. : 

F f 3 
{ See on the one hand, Toland's Amyntor, and on the other, Wagſtaffe's vindica- 
tion of the royal martyr, with Young's addition, We may remark, that Lord Claren- 
don's total ſilence with regard to this ſubjeR, in ſo full a hiſtory, compoſed in vindica- 
tion of the king's meaſures and character, forms a preſumption on Toland's fide, and a 
prefumption of which that author was ignorant; the works of the noble hiſtorian not 


being then publiſhed, Biſhop Burnet's teſtimony too mult be allowed of fome weight 
again l} the Iten. 1 
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State of England 

preſſed Siege of Dublin raiſed —= Tredah ſtormed 
m— Montroſe taken priſoner Executed 
Dunbar Of Worceſter King's eſcape . T he commonwealth 
uch war Dilſſſolution of the parliament. 


Cove : Inter: 
Covenanter . f attl: of 


2 der of Charles I. procecded as well from the ſpirit of 
nglavd. re finement and innovation, which agitated the ruling party, as 
from the diſſolution of all that authority, both civil and eceleſiaſlical, by 
which the nation had ever been accuſtomed to be governed. Every man 
had framed the model of a republick ; and, however new it was, or fantaſ. 
tical, he was eager in recommending it to his fellow-citizens, or even im- 
poſing it by force upon them. Every man had adjuſted a ſyſtem of reli. 
gion, which, being derived from no traditional authority, was peculiar to 
himſelf ; and being founded on ſuppoſed inſpiration, not on any princi- 
ples of human reaſon, had no means, beſides cant and low rhetoric, by 
which it could recommend itſelf to others. The levellers inſiſted on an equal 
diſtribution of power and property, and diſclaimed all dependence and ſu- 
bordination. The millenarians or fifth-monarchy-men required, that go- 
vernment itſelf ſhould be aboliſhed, and all human powers be laid in the 
duſt, in order to pave the way for the dominion of Chriſt, whoſe ſecond 
coming they ſuddenly expected. The Antinomians even inſiſted, that 
the obligations of morality and natural law were ſuſpended, and that the 
ele, guided by an internal principle, more perfect and divine, were ſupe- 
rior to the beggarly elemerits of juſtice and humanity. A conſiderable par. 
ty declaimed againſt tythes and hireling prieſthood, and were reſolved, 
that the magiſtrate ſhould not ſupport by power or revenue any eccleſial- 
tical eſtabliſhment. Another party inveighed againſt the law and its pro- 


fc ſors ; and on pretence of rendering more ſimple the diaribution of jul- 


tice, were defirous of aboliſhing the whole ſyſtem of Englith juriſprudence, 
which ſeemed interwoven with monarchical government, Even thoſe a+ 
mong the republicans, who adopted not ſuch extravagancies, were ſo iu · 


toxicated with their — Ander, that they ſuppoſed themſclves pol. 


Of Scotlantl———= Of Treland ele, fups 
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ſeſſed of peculiar privileges; and all profeſſions, oaths, laws, and engage. 
ments had, in a great meaſure, loſt their influence over them, The bands 
of ſociety were every where looſened ; and the irregular paſſions of men 
were encouraged by ſpeculative principles, {till more unſocial and irregu- 
lar, 

Taz royaliſts, conſiſting of the nobles and more conſiderable gentry, be. 
ing degraded from their authority and plundered of their property, were 
inflamed with the higheſt reſentment and indignation againſt thoſe ignoble 
adverſaries, who had reduced them to ſubjection. The preſbyterians, 
whoſe credit had firſt ſupported the arms of the parliament, were enraged 
to find, that, by the treachery or ſuperior cunning of their aſſociates, the 
fruits of all their ſucceſsful labours were raviſhed from them. The former 
party, from inclination and principle, zealouſly attached themſelves to 
the ſon of their unfortunate monarch, whoſe memory they reſpected, and 
whoſe tragical death they deplored. The latter caſt their eye towards 
the ſame object; but they had ſtill many prejudices to overcome, many. 
fears and jealouſies to be allayed, ere they could cordially entertain thoughts 
of reſtoring the family, which they had fo grievouſly offended, and whoſe 
principles they regarded with ſuch violent abhorrence, 


Taz only ſolid ſupport of the republican independent faction, which, 
though it formed ſo ſmall a part of the nation, had violently uſurped the 


government of the whole, was a numerous army of near fifty thouſand men. 


But this army, formidable from its diſcipline and courage, as well as its 
numbers, was actuated by a ſpirit, that rendered it dangerous to the aſſem- 
bly, which had aſſumed the command over it. Accuſtomed to indulge e- 
very chimera in politics, every frenzy in religion, the ſoldiers knew little 
of the ſubordination of citizens, and had only learned, from apparent ne- 
ceſſity, ſome maxims of military obedience. And while they ſtill maintain. 
ed, that all thoſe enormous violations of Jaw and equity, of which they 
had been guilty, were juſtified by the ſucceſs with which Providence had 
blelfed them; they were ready to break out into any new diſorder, wher- 
ever they had the proſpect of a like ſanction and authority. 


Waar alone gave ſome ſtability to all theſe unſettled humours, was the 
great influence, both civil and military, acquired by Oliver Cromwel. 
This man, ſuited to the age in which he lived, and to that alone, was e- 
qually qualified to gain the affection and confidence of men, by what was 
mean, vulgar, and ridiculous in his character; as to command their obedi- 
ence by what was great, daring, and enterprizing. Familiar even to but- 
foonery with the meaneſt centinel, he never loſt his authority: Tranſport- 
ed to a degree of madneſs with religious extaſies, he never forgot the po- 


Trtical purpoſes, to which they might ſerve. Hating monarchy, while a 


ſolyed ; deſpiſing liberty, while a citizen; though he retaiged for a time 
1 f 4 
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all orders of men under a ſeeming obedience to the parliament ; he way 


ſecretly paving the way, by artifice and courage, to his own unlimited au- 
thority. 


\ 


Tus parliament, for ſo we muſt henceforth call a ſmall and inconſider. 
able part of the houſe of commons, having murdered their ſovereig 1 with 
ſo many appearing circumſtances of ſolemnity and juſtice, and ſo much 
real violence and even fury, began to aſſume more the air of a civil, legal 
power, and to enlarge a little the narrow bottom upon which they ſtoad. 
They admitted a few of the excluded and abſcnt members, ſuch as were 
liable to leaſt exception; but on condition, that theſe members ſhould ſign 
an approbation of whatever had been done in their abſence with regard to 
the king's trial: Aud ſome of them were willing to acquire a ſhare of power 
on ſuch terms : The greater part diſdained to lend their authority to ſuch 
apparent uſurpations. They iſſue ſome writs for new elections, in places 
where they hoped to have intereſt enough to bring in their own friends 
and dependants. They named a council of ſtate, thirty-eight in number, 
to whom all addreſſes were made, who gave orders to all generals and ad. 
mirals, who executed the laws, and who digeſted all buſineſs before it was 
ntroduced into parliament ?. They pretended to employ themſelves en- 

irely in adjuſting the laws, forms, and plan of a new repreſentative ; and 
as ſoon as they ſhould have ſettled the nation, they profeſſed their inten- 
tion of reſtoring the power to the people, from whom, they acknowledged, 
they had entirely derived it. 


Tas commonwealth found every thing in England compoſed into a ſcem- 
ing tranquillity by the terror of their arms. Foreign powers, occupied in 
wars among themſelves, had no leiſure or inclination to interpoſe in the 
domeſtic diſſenſions of this iſland. The young king, poor and neglected, 
living ſometimes in Holland, ſometimes in France, ſometimes in Jerſey, 
comforted himſelf, amidſt his preſent diſtreſſes, with the hopes of better 
fortune. The ſituation alone of Scetland and Ireland gave any immediate 
Inquietude to the new republic. 


AFT3x the ſucceſſive defeats of Montroſe and Hamilton, 

1649. and the ruin of their parties, the whole authority in Scotland 
Of Scotlan's ſell into the hands of Argyle and the rigid churchmen, that 
party which was moſt averſe to the intereſts of the royal family. Their 
enmity, however, againft the independents, who had. prevented the ſcttle- 
ment of preſbyterian diſcipline in England, carried them to embrace oppo- 
ſite maxims in the ir political conduct. Though invited by the Englith 


e Their names were, the earls of Denbigh, Mulgrave, Pembroke, Sal ſbury, horde 
Grey and Fairfax, Lifle, Ro'les, 5t . John, Wilde, Bradſhaw, Cremwel, Skippon, Pick» 


' ering, Maſſam, Haſclrig; Harrington, Vane jun. Danvers, Armine, Mildmay, Cor ſtabls, 


Pennington, Wilſon, Whitlocke, Martin, Ludlow, Stapleton, Hevingtam, w allop, 


Hutchinſon, Bond, Popham, Valenton, Walton, Scct, Parefoy, Jones. 
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fliament to model their government into a republican form, they reſoly-, 
«d {till ro adhere to monarchy, which had ever prevailed in their country, 
and which, by the exprels terms of their covenant, they had engaged to 
defend, They conſidered beſides, that as the property of the kingdom 
Jay moilly in the hands of great families, it would be difficult to eſtabliſh 
a commonwealth, or without ſome chief magiſtrate, inveſted with royal au- 
thorizy, to preſerve peace or juſtice in the community. The execution, 
therefore, of the king, againſt which they had always proteſted, having 
occalioned a vacancy of the throne, they immediately proclaimed his ſon 
and ſucceſſor, Charles II.; but upon condition. © of his good behaviour 
aud ſtrict obſervance of the covenant, and his entertaining no other per- 
« ſons Roy him but fuch as were godly men and faithful to that obliga- 
« tion ” Theſe unuſual clauſes, inſerted in the very firſt ack nowledgment 
of their prince, ſufficiently ſhewed their intention of limitiag extremely 
his authority, And the Engliſh commonwealth, having no pretence to 
imerpole in the affairs of that kingdom, allowed the Scots, for the preſent, 
to take their own meaſures in ſettling their government. 


Taz dominion, which England claimed over Ireland, de- 1649. 
manded more immediately their efforts for ſubduing that Of Ireland. 
country. In order to convey a juſt notion of Iriſh affairs, 
it will be neceſſary to look backwards ſome years, and to relate briefly 
thoſe tranſactions, which had.paſt during the memorable revolutions in 
England. When the late king agreed to that ceſſation of arms with the 
Popiſh rebels f, which was become ſo requiſite, as well for the ſecurity of 


the Iriſh proteſtants as for promoting bis intereſts in England, the parlia- 


ment, in order to blacken his conduct, reproached him with favouring that 
odious rebellion, and exclaimed loudly againſt the terms of the ceſſation. 
They even went ſo far as to declare it entirely null and invalid, becauſe 
finiſhed without their conſent ; and to this declaration the Scots in Ul. 
ter, end the earl of Inchiquin, a nobleman of great authority in Munſter, 
proßeſſed to adhere. By their means, the war was ſt ill kept alive; but as 
the dangerous diſtraction : in England hindered the parliament from ſending 
any confiderable aſſiſtance to their allies in Ireland, the marquis of Ormond, 
lord lieutenant, being a native of Ireland, and a perſon endowed with great 
prudence and virtue, formed a ſcheme for compoſing the diforders of his 
country, and for engaging the rebel Iriſh to Tupport the cauſe of his royal 
maler. There were many circumſtances, which ſtrongly invited the na- 
tives of Ireland to embrace the king's party. The maxims of that prince 
lad always led him to give a reaſonable indulgence to the catholics through- 
out all his dominions; and cne principal ground of that enmity, which 
de puritans profeiſed agaiuſt him, was this.tacit toleration, The parlia- 
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ment, on the contrary, even when unprovoked, had ever menaced the pa- 
piſts with the moſt rigid reſtraint, if not a total extirpation; and immedi. 
ately after the Iriſh rebellion, they put to ſale all the eſtates of the rebeli, 
and had engaged the public faith for transferring them to the adventurer, 
who had already advanced money upon that ſecurity. The ſucceſs, there. 
fore, which the arms of the parliament met with at Naſeby, ftruck a juſt 


terror into the Iriſh ; and engaged the council of Kilkenny, compoſed of 


deputies from all the catholic counties and cities, to conclude a peace with 
the marqueſs of Ormond 3. They profeſſed to return to their duty and 
allegiance, engaged to furniſh ten thouſand men for the ſupport of the 
King's authority in England, and were content with ſti pulating, in return, 
indemnity for their rebellion, and toleration of their religion, 1 


Ormond not doubting but a peace, ſo advantageous and even neceſſaty 
to the Iriſh, would be ſtrictly obſerved, advanced with a ſmall body of 
troops to Kilkenny, in order to concert meaſures for common defence with 
his new allies. The pope had ſent over to Ireland a nuncio, Rinuecini, 
an Italian; and this man, whoſe commiſſion empowered him to direct the 
ſpiritual concerns of the Iriſh, was emboldened, by their ignorance and 


| bigotry, to aſſume the chief authority in the civil government. Forelecing 


that a general ſubmiſſion to the Iord-licutenant would put an end to his 
own influence, he conſpired with Owen O'Neal, who commanded the nz 
tive Iriſh in Ulſter, and who bore a great jealouſy to Prefton, the general 
chiefly truſted by the council of Kilkenny. By concert, theſe two raalcon- 
tents ſecretly drew forces together, and were ready to fall on Ormond, who 
remained in ſecurity, truſting to the pacification ſo lately concluded with 
the rebels. He received intelligence of their treachery, made his retreat 


* with celerity and conduct, and ſheltered his ſmall army in Dublin and the 


ether fortified towns, which {till remained in the hands of the proteltauts, 


Tas nuncio, full of arrogance, levity, and ambition, was not contented 
with this violation of treaty. He ſummoned an aſſembly of the clergy at 
Waterford, and engaged them to declare againſt that pacification, which 
the civil council had concluded with their ſovereign. He even thundered 
out a ſentence of excommunication againſt all who ſhould adhere to a peace, 
ſo prejudicial, as he pretended, to the catholic religion; and the deluded 
Iriſh, terrified with his ſpiritual menaces, ranged themſelves every where 
on his ſide, and ſubmitted to his authority. Without ſcruple, he carned 
en war againſt the lord- lieutenant, and threatened with a ſiege the pro- 
teſtant garriſons, which were, all of them, very ill provided for defence. 


Max wWRHILE, the unfortunate king was neceſſitated to take ſhelter in 
the Scottiſh army; and being there reduced to cloſe confinement, and 
ſecluded from all commerce with his friends, deſpaired, that his abs 
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thority, or even his liberty, would ever be reſtored to him. He ſent 
orders to Ormond, if he could not defend himſelf, rather to ſubmit to 
the Engliſh than to the Iriſh rebels; and accordingly the lord-licuten« 


ant, being reduced to extremities, delivered up Dublin, Tredab, Dundalk © 


and other garriſons to colone! Michael Jones, who took poſſeſſion of 
them in the name of the Eugliſh parliament, Ormond himſelf went 
orer to England, was admitted into the king's preſence, received a grate- 
ful acknowledgment for his paſt ſervices, and during ſome time lived in 
tranquillity near London. But being baniſhed, with the other royaliſts, to 
2 Ciſtance from that city, and ſeeing every event turn out unfortunately 
for his royal maſter, and threaten him with a cataſtrophe {till more, direful, 
he thought proper to retire into France, where he joined the queen and 
the prince of Wales, 


Ix Ireland, during theſe tranſactions, the authority of the nuncio pre- 
niled without controul among all the catholics ; and that prelate, by his 
diſcretion and inſolence, ſoon made them repent of the power, with which 
they had entruſted him. Prudent men likewiſe were ſenſible of the total 
deltruftion, which was hanging over the nation from the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, and ſaw no reſource or ſafety but in giving ſupport to the declining 
authority of the King. The earl of Clanricarde, a nobleman of an ancient 
family, a perſon too of merit, who had ever preſerved his loyalty, was ſen- 
ble of the ruin which threatened his countrymen, and was reſolved, if noſ- 
ble, to prevent it. He ſecretly formed a combination among the catho- 
lics ; he entered into a correſpendence with Inchiquin, who preſerved great 
authority over the proteſtants in Munſter; he attacked the nuncio, whom 


he chaced out of the iſland ; and he ſent to Paris a deputation, inviting 


the lord-heutenant to return and take poſſeſſion of his government. 


Oxnoxm, on his arrival in Ireland, found the kingdom divided into many 
factions, among which either open war or ſecret enmity prevailed. The 
authority of the Engliſh parliament was eſtabliſhed in Dublin, and the o- 
ther towns, which he himſelf had delivered into their hands. O' Neal main- 


tuned his credit in Uliter ; and having entered into a ſecret correſpon- 


dence with the parliamentary generals, was more intent on ſchemes for his 
own perſonal ſafety than anxious for the | preſervation of his country or 
religion. The other Iriſh, divided between their clergy, who were averſe 
to Ormond, and their nobility, who were attached to him, were very uncer- 
tain in their motions and ſeeble in their meaſures. The Scots in the north, 
cnraged, as well as their other countrymen, againſt the uſurpations of the 
{earian'army, profeſſed their adherence to the king; but were ſtill hinder- 
ed by many prejudices from entering into a cordial union with his heuten- 
aut. All theſe diſtracted councils and contrary kumours checked the pro- 
grels of Ormond, and enabled the parliamentary forces in Ireland to main» 
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tain their ground againſt him. The republican faction, meanwhile, in 
England, employed in ſubduing the revolted royaliſts, in reducing the par. 
liament to ſubjection, in the trial, condemnation, and execution of their 
ſovercign, totally neglected the ſupplying of Ireland, and allowed Jones and 
the forces in Dublin to remain in the utmoſt weakneſs and neceſſity, The 
lord lieutenant, though ſurrounded with difficulties, neglected not the 
favourable opportunity of promoting the royal cauſe, Having at laſt af- 
ſ-mbled an army of 16,000 men, he advanced upon the parliamentary gar. 
riſons. Dundalk, where Monk commanded, was delivered up by the troops, 
who mutinied againſt their governor. Trecah, Neury, and other forts 
were taken, Dublin was threatened with a ſiege ; and the affairs of the 
lieutenant appeared in ſo proſperous a condition, that the young king en- 
tertained thoughts of coming 1n perſon into Ireland, 


When the Engliſh commonwealth was brought to ſome tolerable ſettle- 
ment, men began to caſt their eyes towards the neighbouring iſland. Dur- 
ing the conteſt of the two parties, the government of Ixeland had remain- 
ed a great object of intrigue ; and the preſbyterians endeavoured to obtain 
the lieutenancy for Waller, the independents for Lambert. After the ex- 
ecution of the king, Cromwel himſelf began to aſpire to a command, where 
ſo much glory, he ſaw, might be won, and ſo much authority acquired, 

| In his abſence, he took care to have his name propoſed to the 

1649. council of ſtate; and both friends and enemies concurred im- 
TOR mediately to vote him into that important office : The former 
ſuſpeRed, that the matter had not been propoſed merely by chance, with- 
out his own concurrence ; the latter deſired to remove him te a diſtance, 
and hoped, during his abſence, to gain the aſcendant over Fairfax, whom 
he had ſo long bliuded by his hypocritical profeſſions. Cromwel himſelf, 
when informed of his election, feigned ſurprize, and pretended. at firſt to 
heſitate with regard to the acceptance of the command. And Lambert, ei 
ther deceived by his diſſimulation, or in his turn feighing to be deceived, 
fill continued, notwithſtanding this diſappointment, his friendſhip and con- 
nexions with Cromwel. 


Tur new lieutenant immediately applied himſelf with bis wonted vigil 
ance to make preparations for his expedition. Many diſorders in Eng- 
land it behoved him previouſly to compoſe. All places were full of dan- 
ger and inquietude. Though men, aſtoniſhed with the ſucceſſes of the 
army, remained in ſeeming tranquillity, ſymptoms of the greateſt diſcontent 
every where appeared. The Engliſh, long accuſtomed to a mild adminiſtn- 
tion, and unac quainted with diſſimulation, could not conform their ſpeech 
and countenance to the preſent neceſſity, or pretend attachment to a form 
of government, which they generally regarded with ſuch violent abhor- 

ence. It was requiſite to change the magillracy of London, and to de. 
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grade, as well as puniſh, the mayor and ſome of the aldermen; before the 

proclamation for the abolition of monarchy could be publiſhed in the 
city. An engagement being framed to ſupport the commonwealth with- 
out king or houſe of peers, the army was with ſome difficulty br ought to 
ſubſcribe it; but though it was impoſed upon the reſt of the nat ion under 
{evere penalties, no leſs than putting all who refuſed out of the prot ect ion 
of law; ſuch obſtinate reluctance was obſerved in the people, that even 
the imperious parliament was obliged' to deſiſt from it. The ſpirit of 
fanaticiſm, by which that aſſembly had at firſt been ſtrongly” ſupp orted, 
was now turned, in a great meaſure, agaiaſt them. The pulpits, being 
chiefly filled with preſbyterians, or diſguiſed royaliſts, and having long been 
the ſcene of news and politics, could by no penalties, be refrained from 
declarations, unfavourable to the eſtabliſhed government. Numberleſs 

were the extravagances, which broke out among the people. Everard, 

a diſbanded ſoldier, haviag preached that the time was now come when the 
community of goods would be renewed among chriſtians, led out his 
followers to take poſſeſſion of the land; and being carried before the ge- 
neral, he refuſed to ſalute him; becauſe he was but his fellow-creature d. 
What ſeemed more dangerous: The army itſelf was infected with like 
humours i, Though the levellers had for a time been ſuppreſſed by the 
audacious ſpirit of Cromwel, they ftill continued to propagate their doc- 
trines among the private men and infertor officers, who pretended a right to 
be conſulted, as before, in the adminiſtration of the; commonwealth, 
They now practiſed againſt their officers the ſame leſſon, which they had 
been taught againſt the parliament. Tley framed a remonſtrance, and 
ſent five ag itators to preſent it to the general and council of war: Theſe 
were caſhiered with iguominy by ſentence of a court martial. One Loc- 
kier, having carried his ſedition' farther, was ſentenced to death; but 
this puniſhment was ſo far from quelling the mutinous ſpirit, that above 
a thouſand of his companions ſhowed their adherence to him, by attending 
bis funcral, and wearing in their hats black and ſea-green ribons 1649. 

by way of favours. About four thouſand aſſembled at Bur- 1 * 

ford, under the command of Thomſon, a man formerly con- tuppreſled. 
demned for ſedition by a court - martial, but pardoned by the general. Co- 
logel Reynolds, and afterwards Fairfax and Cromwel, fell upon them 
whule unprepared for defence, and ſeduced by the appearance of a treaty. 
Four hundred were taken priſoners : Some of them capitally puniſhed : 
The reſt pardoned : And this tumultuous ſpirit, though it {till lurked in 


the army, and broke out from time to time, ſeemed for the preſent to be 
ſubpreſſed. 


Prrrrioxs framed in the ſpirit of oppoſition, were preſented to the par- 
lament by lieutenant colonel Lilburn, the perſon who, for diſperſing ſedi- 


* Whitlocke, i See note [PP] at the end of the vol ume. 
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tious libels, had formerly been. treated with ſuch ſeverity by the ſtar-chan. 
ber. His liberty was at this time as ill reliſhed by the parliament, and he 
was thrown into priſon, as a promoter of ſedition and diforder in the com. 
monwealth. The women applied by petition for his releaſe ; but were 
now defired to mind their houſchold affairs, and leave the government of 


the ſtate to the men. From all quarters, the parliament was haraſſed with pe- 


titions of a very free nature, which ſtrongly ſpoke the ſenſe of the nation, 
and proved how ardently all men longed for the reſtoration of their lam 
and liberties. Even in a feaſt, which the city gave to the parliament and 
council of tate, it was deemed a requiſite precaution, if we may eredit 
Walker and Dugdale, to ſwear all the cooks, that they would ſerve no. 
thing but wholeſome food to them. 

Taz parliament judged it neceſſary to enlarge the laws of high-treaſon 
beyond thoſe narrow bounds, within which they had been confined dy. 
ring the monarchy. They even comprehended verbal offences, nay inten. 
tions, though they had never appeared in any overt act againſt the ſtate, 
To affirm the preſent government to be an uſurpation, to aſſert that the 
parliament or council of ſtate were tyrannical or illegal, to endeavour ſub. 
verting their authority or ſtirring up ſedition againſt them; theſe offences 
were declared to be high-treaſon. 'The power of impriſonment, of which 
the petition of right had bereaved the king, it was now found neceſſary to re. 
ſtore to the council of ſtate; and all the jails in England were filled with 
men whom the jealouſies and fears of the ruling party had repreſented as 
dangerous k. The taxes continued by the new government, and which be- 
ing unuſual, were eſteemed heavy, encreaſed the general ill will, under 
which it laboured. Beſides the cuſtoms and exciſe, ninety thouſand pounds 
a month were levied on land for the ſubſiſtence of the army. 'The fe 
queſtrations and compoſitions of the royaliſts, the ſale of the crown lands, 
and of the dean and chapter Iznds, though they yielded great ſums, were 
not ſufficient to ſupport the vaſt expences, and as was ſuſpected, the 
great depredations, of the parliament and of their creatures !, 

Amipsr all theſe difficulties and.diſturbances, the ſteddy mind of Crom- 
wel, without confuſion or embarraſſment, fill purſued its purpoſe. While 
he was collecting an army of twelve thouſand men in the weſt of England, 
he ſent to Ireland, under Reynolds and Venables, a reinforcement of four 


thouſand horſe and foot, in order to ſtrengthen Jones, and enable him te 


defend himſelf againſt the marqueſs of Ormond, who lay at Finglaſs, and 
was making preparations for the attack of Dublin. Inchiquin, who had 
now made a treaty with the king's lieutenant, having, with a ſeparate 
body, taken Tredah and Dundalk, gave a defeat to Offarrell who ſerve 
under O*Neal, and-to young Coot who commanded ſome parliamentary 
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forces. After he had joined his troops to the main army, with whom, 
for ſome time, he remained united, Ormond paſſed the river Liffy, and 
took poſt at Rathmines, two miles from Dublin, with a view of commenc- 
ing the ſiege of that city, In order to cut off all farther ſupply from 
ones, he had begun the reparation of an old fort which lay at the gates of 
Dublin; and being exhauſted with continual fatigue for ſome days, he had 
retired to reſt, after leaving orders to keep his forces under arms. 

He was ſuddenly awaked with the noiſe of firing; and, ſtart- wake 
ing from his bed, ſaw every thing already in tumult and con- 

fuon, Jones, an excellent officer, formerly a lawyer, had ſallied out with 
the reinforcement newly arrived; and, attacking the party employed in 
repairing the fort, he totally routed them, purſued the advantage, and fell 
in with the army, which had neglected Ormond's orders. Theſe he ſoon 
threw into diſorder ; put them to flight, in ſpite of all the ef- 

forts of the lord lieutenant z chaced them off the field; ſeized — 
all their tents, baggage, ammunition; and returned victori- Tied. 

ous to Dublin, after killing a thouſand, men, and taking above two thou. 
land priſoners . 


THis loſs, which threw ſome blemiſh on the military character of Or. 
mond, was irreparable to the royal cauſe. That numerous army, which, 
with ſo much pains and difficulty, the lord lieutenant hnd been collecting 
for more than a year, was diſperſed in a moment. Cromwel 
ſoon after arrived in Dublin, where he was welcomed with 
ſhouts and rejoicings. He haſtened to Tredah. That town was well 
fortified : Ormond had thrown into it a good garriſon of three thouſand 
men, under Sir Arthur Afton, an officer of reputation. He expected that 
Tredah, lying in the neighbourhood of Dublin, would firſt be attempted 
by Cromwel, and he was defirous to employ the enemy ſome time in that 
lege, while he himſelf ſhould repair his broken forces. But Cromwel 
knew the importance of diſpatch. Having made a breach, he _ 
ordered a general aſſault. Though twice repulſed with loſs, * 2 
e renewed the attack, and himſelf, along with Ireton, led on — 
his men. All oppoſition was overborne by the furious valour 
of the troops. The town was taken ſword in hand ; and orders being 
iſued to give no quarter, a cruel laughter was made of the garrifon; Even 
a few, who were ſaved by the ſoldiers, ſatiated with blood, were next day 
ifcrably butchered by orders from the general. One perſon alone of the 
zariſon eſeaped to be a meſſenger of this univerſal havoc and deſtruction. 


Is th Auguſt. 


Cod WEIL pretended to retaliate by this ſevere execution the eruelty of 
the Iriſh maſſacre: But he well knew, that almoſt the whole garriſon was 
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Engliſh and his juſtice was only à barbarous policy, in order to terriſy 
all other garriſons from reſiſtance. is policy, however, had the deſired 
effect. Having led the army without delay to Wexford, he began to 
batter the town. The garriſon, after a ſlight defence, offered to capity. 
late; but, before they ohtained a ceſſation, they imprudently nezl-&e4 
their guards; and the Engliſh army ruſhed in upon them, The ſame 
ſeverity was exerciſed as at 'Tredah. 


Evxxy town, before which Cromwel preſented himſelf, now opened its 

1619. Bates without reſiſtance. Roſs, though ſtrongly garriſoned, was 
October. ſurrounded by lord Taffe. Having taken Eſtionage, Cromyel 
threw a bridge over the Barrow, and made himfelf maſter of Paſſage and 
Carric. The Engliſh had no farther difficulties to encounter than what 
aroſe from fatigue and the advanced ſeaſon. Fluxes and contagious diltem. 
pers creeped in among the ſoldiers, who periſhed in great numbers. Joucs 
himſelf, the brave governor of Dublin, died at Wexford. And Cromwe! 
had ſo far advanced with his decayed army, that he began to find it dif. 
ficult, either to ſubſiſt in the enemy's country or retreat to his own garri- 
ſons. But while he was in*heſe ſtraits, Corke, Kinſale, and all the Eng. 
liſh garriſons in Munſter, deſerted to him, and opening their 


November. * N 
ona gates, reſolved to ſhare the fortunes of their viRtorious country. 


men. 


Tuis deſertion of the Engliſh put an end to Ormond's authority, which 
was already much diminiſhed by the misfortunes at Dublin, Tredah, and 
Wexford. The Iriſh, actuated by national and religious prejudices, could 
no longer be kept in obedience by a proteſtant governor, who was ſo unſuc- 
ceſsful in all his enterprizes. The clergy renewed their excommunications 
againſt him and his adherents, and added the terrors of ſuper{lition to 
thoſe which aroſe from a victorious enemy. Cromwel, having received a 
reinforcement from England, again took the field early in the ſpring. He 
made himſelf maſter of Kilkenny aud Clonmel, the only places where be 
met with any vigorous reſiſtance, The whole frame of the Iriſh union 
«being 1 in a manner diſſolved, Ormond, ſoon after, left the iſland, and dele- 
gated bis authority to Clanricarde, who found affairs ſo deſperate. as to ad- 
mit of no remedy The Iriſh were glad to embrace baniſhment as a re: 
fuge. Above 40,000 men paſſed into foreign ſervice ; and Cromwc, 
well-pleaſed to free the iſland from enemies, who never could be cordially 


reconciled to the Engliſh, gave them full liberty and leiſure for thei ems 
barkation. 
Wu Cromwel proceeded with ſuch uninterrupted ſucceſs in Treland, 


which in the ſpace of nine months he had almoſt entirely ſubdued, fortune 
was preparing for him a new ſcene of victory and triumph in Scotland, 
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Charles was at the Hague when Sir Joſeph Douglas brought him intelli- 
gence that he was proclaimed king by the Scottiſh parliament. At the 
ſame time, Douglas informed him of the hard conditions annexed to the | 
proclamation, and extremely damped that joy, which might ariſe from his 
being recognized ſovereign in one of his kingdoms. Charles too conſider- 
ed that thoſe who pretended to acknowledge his title; were at that very | 
time in actual rebellion againſt his family, and would be ſure to iatruſt very | 

little authority in his hands, and ſcarcely would afford him perſonal liber- 

ty and ſecurity. As the ꝑroſpect of affairs in Ireland was at that time not 

unpromiſing, he tend} ce to try his fortune in that kingdom, from 

which he expected more dutiful ſubmiſſion and obedience. 


\ 


Mcaxwarls he found it expedient to depart from Holland. The peo- 
ple in the United Provinces were much attached to his intereſts, Be- 
des his connexion with the family of Orange, which was extremely be- 
loved by the populace, all men regarded with compaſſion his helpleſs con- 
dition, and expreſſed the greatelt abhorrence againſt the murder of his fa- 
ther ; a deed to which nothing, they thought, but the rage of fanaticiſm - 
aud faction could have impelled the parliament. But though the public 
in general bore great favour to the king, the States were uneaſy at his 
preſence, They. dreaded the parliament, ſo formidable by their power, 
and ſo proſperous in all their enterprizes. They apprehended the moſt 
precipitate reſolutions from men of ſuch violent and haughty diſpoſitions. 
And, after the murder of Doriſlaus, they found it ſtill more neceſſary to 
ſatisfy the Engliſh commonwealth, by removing the king to a diſtance 
from them. 


Doxi3.4us, though a native of Holland, had lived long in England; 
and being employed as aſſiſtant to the high court of juſtice, which condemn- 
ed the late king, he had riſen to great credit and favour with the ruling 
party, They ſent him envoy to Holland; but no fooner had he arrived 
at the Hague, than he was Yet upon by ſome royaliſts, chiefly retainers to 
*lontroſe, They ruſhed into the room, where he was fitting with ſome 
company; dragged him from the table; put him to death as the firſt vic- 
um to their murdered ſovereign ; very leiſurely and peaceably ſeparated 
themſclves ; and though orders were iſſued by the magiſtrates to arreſt 
then, thele were executed with ſuch flowneſs and reluctance, that the 
criminals liad, all of them, the opportunity of making their eſcape. 


Coontes, having paſſed ſome time at Paris, where no aſſiſtance was 
pen him, and even few civilities were paid him, made his retreat into Jer- 
ly, where his authority was ſtill acknowledged. Here Wiaram, laird of 
Liberton, came to bim as deputy from the committee of cltates in Seot · 
and, aud informed him of the conditions, to which he muſt neceſſarily ſubs - 
= before he could be admitted to the exerciſc of his authority, Condi- 
Vor, IV. Gg | 


— 
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tions more ſevere were never impoſed by ſubjects upon their ſovereign , 
but as the affairs of Ireland began to decline, and the king found it go 
longer ſafe to venture himſelf in that iſland, he gave a civil anſwer to Win. 


ram, anddefired commiſſioners to meet him at Breda, in order to enter into 


a treaty with regard to theſe conditions. | 


Tus earls of Caſſilis and Lothian, lord Burley, the laird of 
1657. Liberton, and other commiſſioners, arrived at Breda; but 
The cove- X . . . le" 
nanters. without any power of treating: The king muſt ſubmit, with- 
out reſerve, to the terms impoſed upon him. The terms were, 
that he ſhould iſſue a proclamation, baniſhing from court all excommuni- 
cated perſons, that is, all thoſe who, either under Hamilton or Montroſe, 
had ventured their lives for his family; that no Engliſh ſubject, who had 
ſerved againſt the parliament, ſhould be allowed to approach him; that 
he ſhould bind himſelf by his royal promiſe to take the covenant ; that he 
ſhould ratify all acts of parliament, by which preſbyterian government, the 
directory of worſhip, the confeffion of faith, and the catechiſm were eſta. 
liſhed ; and that in civil affairs he ſhould entirely conform himſelf to the 
direction of parliament, and in eccleſiaſtical to that of the aſſembly, Theſe 
propoſals, the commiſſioners, after paſſing ſome time in ſermons and pray- 
ers, in order to expreſs the more determined reſolution, very folemnly de- 
Iivered to the king. | 
Tus king's friends were divided with regard to the part which he ſhould 
act in this critical conjuncture. Moſt of his Engliſh counſellors diſſuaded him 
from accepting conditions, ſo diſadvantageous and diſhonourable, They 
ſaid that the men who now governed Scotland, were the moſt furious and 
bigoted of that party, which, notwithſtanding his gentle government, had 
firſt excited a rebellion againſt the late king; after the moſt unlimited con- 
eeſſions, had renewed their rebellion, and ſtopped the progreſs of his vic. 
tories in England, and after he had entruſted his perſon to them in his ut- 
termoſt diſtreſs, had baſely ſold him, together with their own honour, to 
his barbarous enemies: That they had as yet ſhown no marks of repent: 
ance, and even in the terms which they now propoſed, diſplayed the ſame 
antimonarchical principles, and the ſame jealouſy of their ſovereign, by 
which they had ever been actuated: That nothing could be more diſhon- 
ourable than that the king, in his firſt enterprize, ſhould ſacrifice, merely 
for the empty name of royalty, thoſe principles, for which his father had 
died a martyr, and in which he himſelf bad been ſtrictly educated : That h 
this hypocriſy he might loſe the royaliſts, who alone were ſincerely attach. 
ed to him; but never would gain the preſbyterians, who were averſe to 
his family and his cauſe, and would aſcribe his compliance merely to po- 
liey and neceſſity : That the Scots had refuſed to give him any aſluranc® 
of their intending to reſtore him to the throne of England; and cout 
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they even be brought to make ſuch an attempt, it had ſufficiently appear. 
ed, by the event of Hamilton's engagement, how unequal their force was 
to ſo great an enterprize ; That on the firſt check which they ſhould re- 
ceive, Argyle and his partizans would lay hold of the quickeſt expedient 


for reconciling themſelves to the Engliſh parliament, and would betray the 


king, as they had done his father, into the hands'of his enemies. And that, 
however deſperate the royal cauſe, it mult till be regarded as highly im- 
prudent in the king to make a ſacrifice of his honour ; where the ſole pur- 
chaſe was to endanger his life or liberty. 


Tas carl of Laneric, now duke of Hamilton, the ear] of Lauderdale, 


and others of that party, who had been baniſhed their country for the late 
engagemetit, were then with the king; and being deſirous of returning 


home in his retinue, they joined the opinion of theyoung duke of Bucking- 


ham and earneſtly preſſed him to ſubmit to the conditions required of him. 
It was urged, that nothing would more gratify the king's enemies than to 
ſee him fall into the ſnare laid for him, and by ſo ſcrupulous a nicety, leave 
the poſſeſſion of his dominions to thoſe who deſired but a pretence for ex- 


cluding him: That Argyle, not daring ſo far to oppoſe the beat of the na- 


tion as to throw off all allegiance to his ſovereign, had embraced this expe- 
dient, by which he hoped to make Charles dethrone himſelf, and refuſe a 


kingdom which was offered him: That it was not to be doubted but the 
ſame national ſpirit, aſſiſted by Hamilton and his party, would rife till 


higher in favour of their prince after he had entrufted himſelf to their fide- 
lity, and would much abate the rigour of the conditions now impoſed upon 
him: That whatever might be che preſent intentions of the ruling patty, 
they muſt unavoidably be engaged in a war with England, and muſt accept 
the aſſiſtance of the King's friends of all parties, in order to ſupport them- 
ſelves againſt a power ſo much ſuperior : That how mugh ſoever a ſteddy, 
uniform conduct might bave been ſuitable to the advanced age, and firi& 
engagements of the late king, no one would throw any blame on a young 
prince for complying with conditions which neceſſity had extorted from 


him: That even the rigour of thoſe principles, profeſſed by, his father, 


though with ſome it had exalted his character, had been extremely preju- 
dicial to his intereſts ; nor could any thing be more ſerviceable to the roy» 
al cauſe, than to give all parties room to hope for more equal and more in- 
dulgent maz ims of government: And that where affairs were reduced to ſo 
deſperate a ſituation, dangers ought little to be regarded ; and the king's 
honour lay rather in ſhowing ſome early ſymptoms of courage and activity, 
then in chooſing ſtrictly a party among theological controverſies with 
which, it might be ſuppoſed, he was, as yet, very little acquainted. 


Tors arguments, ſeconded by the advice of the queen mother and of 
the prince of Orange, the king's brother- n · lw, who bet of them thought: 
Gg2 
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tions more ſevere were never impoſed by ſubjects upon their ſovereign , 
but as the affairs of Ireland began to decline, and the king found it 80 
longer ſafe to venture himſelf in that iſland, he gave a civil anſwer to Win, 


Cuar. LX. 


ram, anddefired commiſſioners to meet him at Breda, in order to enter into 


a treaty with regard to theſe conditions. | 


Tas earls of Caffilis and Lothian, lord Burley, the laird of 
. Liberton, and other commiſſioners, arrived at Breda; but 
nanters. without any power of treating: The king muſt ſubmit, with 
out reſerve, to the terms impoſed upon him. The terms were, 
that he ſhould iſſue a proclamation, baniſhing from court all excommuni- 
cated perſons, that is, all thoſe who, either under Hamilton or Montroſe, 
had ventured their lives for his family; that no Engliſh ſubject, who had 
ſerved againſt the parliament, ſhould be allowed to approach him ; that 
he ſhould bind himſelf by his royal promiſe to take the covenant ; that he 
ſhould ratify all acts of parliament, by which preſbyterian government, the 
directory of worſhip, the confeſſion of faith, and the catechiſm were eſta. 
bHliſhed ; and that in civil affairs he ſhould entirely conform himſelf to the 
direction of parliament, and in eccleſiaſtical to that of the aſſembly. Theſe 
propoſals, the commiſſioners, after paſſing ſome time in ſermons and pray- 
ers, in order to expreſs the more determined reſolution, very folemnly de- 
livered to the king. | 
Tus king's friends were divided with regard to the part which he ſhould 
act in this critical conjuncture. Moſt of his Engliſh counſellors diſſuaded him 
from accepting conditions, ſo diſadvantageous and diſhonourable, They 
ſaid that the men who now governed Scotland, were the moſt furious and 
bigoted of that party, which, notwithſtanding his gentle government, had 
firſt excited a rebellion againſt the late king; after the moſt unlimited con- 
eeſſions, had renewed their rebellion, and ſtopped the progreſs of his ve. 
tories in England, and after he had entruſted his perſon to them in his ut- 
termoſt diſtreſs, had baſely ſold him, together with their own honour, to 
his barbarous enemies: That they had as yet ſhown no marks of repent: 
ance, and even in the terms which they now propoſed, diſplayed the ſame 
antimonarchical principles, and the ſame jealouſy of their ſovereign, by 
which they had ever been actuated: That nothing could be more diſhon- 
ourable than that the king, in his firſt enterprize, ſhould ſacrifice, merely 
for the empty name of royalty, thoſe principles, for which his father had 
died a martyr, and in which he himſelf had been ſtrictly educated : That h 
this hypocriſy he might loſe the royaliſts, w alone were ſincerely attach. 
ed to him; but never would gain the preſbytcrians, who were arerſe ts 
his family and his cauſe, and would aſcribe his compliance merely to po- 
liey and neceſlity : That the Scots had refuſed to give him any aſſurance 
of their intending to reſtore him to the throne of England; and cout 
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they even be brought to make ſuch an attempt, it had ſufficiently appear- 
ed, by the event of Hamilton's engagement, how unequal their force was 
to ſo great an enterprize ; That on the firſt check which they ſhould re- 
ceive, Argyle and his partizans would lay hold of the quickeſt expedient 
for reconciling themſelves to the Engliſh parliament, and would betray the 
king, as they had done his father, into the hands'of his enemies. And that, 
however deſperate the royal cauſe, it muſt ſtill be regarded as highly im- 
prudent in the king to make a ſacrifice of his honour ; where the ſole pur- 
chaſe was to endanger his life or liberty. 


Tus carl of Laneric, now duke of Hamilton, the earl of Lauderdale, 
and others of that party, who had been baniſhed their country for the late 
engagement, were then with the king; and being deſirous of returning 
home in his retinue, they joined the opinion of the young duke of Bucking- 
ham and earneſtly preſſed him to ſubmit to the conditions required of him. 
It was urged, that nothing would more gratify the king's enemies than to 
ſee him fall into the ſnare laid for him, and by ſo ſcrupulous a nicety, leave 
the poſſeſſion of his dominions to thoſe who deſired but a pretence for ex- 
cluding him: That Argyle, not daring ſo far to oppoſe the bent of the na- 
tion as to throw off all allegiance to his ſovereign, had embraced this expe- 
dient, by which he hoped to make Charles dethrone himſelf, and refuſe a 
kingdom which was offered him : That it was not to be doubted but the 
ſame national ſpirit, aſſiſted by Hamilton and his party, would riſe {till 
higher in favour of their prince after he had entruſted himſelf to their fide- 
lity, and would much abate the rigour of the conditions now impoſed upon 
him: That whatever might be che preſent intentions of the ruling patty, 
they muſt unavoidably be engaged in a war with England, and muſt accept 
the aſſiſtance of the King's friends of all parties, in order to ſupport them- 
ſelves againſt a power ſo much ſuperior : That how much ſoever a ſteddy, 
uniform conduct might bave been ſuitable to the advanced age, and firit 
engagements of the late king, no one would throw any blame on a young 
prince for complying with conditions which neceſſity had extorted from 
him: That even the rigour of thoſe principles, profeſſed by his father, 
though with ſome it had exalted his character, had been extremely preju- 
dicial to his intereſts ; nor could any thing be more ſerviceable to the roy- 
al cauſe, than to give all parties room to hope for more equal and more in- 
dulgent maz ims of government: And that where affairs were reduced to ſo 
deſperate a ſituation, dangers ought little to be regarded ; and the king's 
honour lay rather in ſhowing ſome early ſymptoms of courage and activity, 
than in chooſing ſtrictly a party among theological controverſies with 
which, it might be ſuppoſed, he was, as yet, very little acquainted, 


Taz5e arguments, ſeconded by the advice of the queen mother and of 


the prince of Orange, the king's brother-in-law, who both of them thought: 
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it ridiculous to refuſe a kingdom merely from regard to epiſcopacy, had 
great influence on Charles. But what chiefly determined him to com- 
ply was the account brought him of the fate of Moptroſe, who, wich all the 
circumſtances of rage and contumely, had been put to death by his zealous 
countrymen. 'Though in this inſtance the king ſaw more evidently the 
furious ſpirit by which the Scots were actuated, he had now no farther 
reſource, and was obliged to grant whatever was demanded of him. 
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Monrose, having laid down his arms at the command of -the late king, 
had retired into France, and contrary to his natural diſpoſition, had lived 
for ſome time unactive at Paris. He there became acquainted with the f. 
mous cardinal de Retz; and that penetrating judge celebrates him in his 
memoirs as one of thoſe heroes, of whom there are no longer any remains 
in the world, and who are only to be met with in Plutarch. Deſirous of 
improving his martial genius, he took a journey to Germany, was careſſe( 
by the emperor, received the rank of mareſchal, and propoſed to levy a 
regiment for the imperial ſervice, While employed for that purpoſe in 
the Low Countries, he heard of the tragical death of the king ; and at the 
ſame time received from his young malter a renewal of his commiſſn ct 
captain general in Scotland u. His ardent and daring ſpirit needed but 
this authority to put him in ation, He gathered followers in Holland 
and the north of Germany, whom his great reputation allured to him. The 
king of Denmark and duke of Holſtein ſent him ſome ſmall ſupply of mo- 
ney : The queen of Sweden furniſhed him with arms: The prince of 
Orange with ſhips: And Montroſe, haſtening his enterprize, leſt the king's 
agreement with the Scots ſhould make him revoke his commiſſion, ſet out 
for the Orkneys with about 500 men, moſt of them Germans. Thel: 
were all the preparations, which he could make againſt a kingdom, ſettled 
in domeſtic peace, ſupported by a diſciplined army, fully apprized of his 
enterprize, and prepared againſt him. Some of his retainers having told 
him of a propheſy, that to him and him alone it was reſerved toreftore the ling' 
authority in all his dominions ; he lent a willing ear to ſuggeſtions, which, 
however ill grounded or improbable, were ſo conformable to his own daring 
character 


He armed ſeveral of the inhabitants of the Orkneys, though an uawzr 
like people, and carried them over with him to Caithneſs ; hoping, that the 
general aſfe&ion to the king's ſervice, and the fame of his former exploit 
would make the Highlanders flock to his ſtandard, But all men were nov 
haraſſed and fatigued with wars and diſorders : Many of thoſe, who ſor- 
merly adhered to him, had been ſeverely puniſhed by the covenanters: And 
no proſpect of ſucceſs was entertained in, oppoſition to ſo great a force a 
was drawn together againſt him, But however weak Mouuntroſe's am), 
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the memory of paſt events {truck a great terror into the committee of ef- 
tatess They immediately ordered Leſley and Holborne to march againſt 
him with an army of 4000 men. Strahan was ſent before with a body of 
cavalry to check his progreſs. He fell unexpeQedly on Montroſe, who 
had no horſe to bring him intelligence. The royaliſts were put to flight; 
all of them either Hilled or taken priſoners ; and Montroſe him- 


{f, having put on the diſguiſe of a peaſant, was perfidiouſly = 1650. 
dclivered into the hands of his enemies, by a friend, to whom =. | 
he had entruſted his perſon, ſoner. 


ALL the inſolence, which ſucceſs can produce in ungenerous minds, was 
exerciſed by the covenanters againſt Montroſe, whom they ſo much hated 
and fo much dreaded. Theological antipathy farther enereaſed their in- 
Agnities towards a perſon, whom they regarded as impious on account of 
the excommunication which had heen pronounced againſt him. Leſley led 
him about for ſeveral days in the ſame low habit, under which he had diſ- 
guiſed himſelf. The vulgar, wherever he paſſed, were inſtigated to re- 
proach and vilify him. When he came to Edinburgh, every circumſtance 
of elaborate rage and inſult was put in practice by order of the parliament. 
At the gate of the city, he was met by the magiſtrates, and put into a new 
cart, purpoſely made with a high chair or bench, where he was placed, that 
the people might have a full view of him, He was bound with a cord, 
ann over his breaſt and ſhoulders, and faſtened through holes made in 
the cart, The hangman then took off the hat of the, noble priſoner, and 
rode himſelf before the cart in his livery, and with bis bonnet on: the o- 
ther officers, who were taken priſoners with the marqueſs, walking two and 
two before them, 


Taz populace, more generous and humane, when they ſaw ſo mighty a 
change of fortune in this great man, ſo lately their dread and terror, into 
whoſe hands the magiſtrates, a few years before, had delivered on their knees 
the keys of the city, were {truck with compaſſion, and viewed him with fi- 
at tears and admiration. The preachers, next Sunday, exclaimed againlt 
this movement of rebel nature, as they termed it ; and reproached the 
people with their profane tenderneſs towards the capital enemy of piety and 
legion. 


Wu he was carried before the parliament, which was then ſitting, 
Loudon, the chancellor, in a violent declamation, reproached him with the 
breach of the national covenant, which he had ſubſcribed ; his rebellion a- 
gainſt God, the king, and the kingdom; aud the many horrible murders, 
reaſons, and impieties, for which he was now to be brought to condign 
puniſhment, Montroſe in hisanſwer maintained the ſame ſuperiority above 


l enemies, to which, by his fame and great actions, as well as by the 


Puciouſneſs of a good cauſe, he was juſtly entitled. He told the parlia- 
623 
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ment, that, ſince the king, as he was informed, had ſo far avowed their 
authority as to enter into treaty with them, he now appeared uncovered 
before their tribunal ; a reſpect, which, while they ſtood in open defiance 
to their ſovereign, they would in vain have required of him. That he ac. 
knowledged, with infinite ſhame and remorſe, the errors of his early con- 
duct, when their plauſible pretences had ſeduced him to tread with them 
the paths of rebellion, and bear arms againſt his prince and country. That 
his following ſervices, he hoped, had ſufficiently teſtified his repentance; 


and his death would now atone for that guilt, the only one with which he 


could jultly reproach himſelf. That in all his warlike enterprizes he wa 
warranted by that commiſſion, which he had received from his and their 
maſter, againſt whoſe lawful authority they had erected their ſtandard, 
That to venture his life for his ſovereign was the leaſt part of his merit: 
He had even thrown down his arms in obedience to the ſacred command: 
of the king; and bad reſigned to them the victory, which, in defiance of 
all their efforts, he was ſtill enabled to diſpute with them. That no blood 
had ever been ſhed by him but in the field of battle ; and many, perſon; 
were now in his eye, many now dared to pronounce ſentence of death u- 
pon him, whoſe life, forfeited by the laws of war, he had formerly fared 
from the fury of the ſoldiers. That he was ſorry to find no better teſtims- 
ny of their return to allegiance than the murder of ſo faithful a ſubjeR, in 
whoſe death the king's commiſſion muſt be, at once, ſo highly injured and 
affronted. That as to himſelf, they had in vain endeavoured to vilif 
and degrade him by all their ſtudied indignities ; The juſtice of by 
cauſe, he knew, would ennoble any fortune; nor bad he other afflictiot 
than to ſce the authority of his prince, with which he was inveſted, 
treated with ſo much ignominy. And that he now joyfully followed, 
by a like unjuſt ſentence, his late ſovereign ; and ſhould be happy, if, in 
his future deſtiny, he could follow him to the ſame bliſsful manſions, where 
his piety and humane virtues had already, without doubt, ſecured him an 
eternal recompence. ; | 


MonTzosz's ſentence was next pronounced againſt him,“ That he, 
« James Graham” (for this was the only name he vouchſafed to give hin) 
1 ſhould next day be carried to Edinburgh croſs, and there be hanged ct 
6 a gibbet, thirty feet high, for the ſpace of three hours; Then be take 
4% down, his head be cut off upon a ſcaffold, and afixed to the priſon : His 
te legs and arms be ſtuck up on the four chief towns of the kingdom: His 
t body be buried in the place appropriated for common malctactors; &% 
it cept the church, upon his repentance, ſhould take off his exCommunici 
t tion. 


Ten clergy, hoping, that the terrors of immediate death had now gt 
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them an advantage over their enemy, flacked about 'him, and inſulted over 
his fortunes. They pronounced his damnation, and aſſured him, that the 
judgment, which he was ſo ſoon to ſuffer, would prove but an eaſy pro- 
logue to that which he mult undergo hereafter. They next offered to 

y with him : But he was too well acquainted with thoſe forms of im- 
precation, which they called prayers. * Lord, vouchſafe yet to touch the 
« obdurate heart of this proud incorrigible ſinner ; this wicked, perfured, 
« traiterous, and profane perſon, who refuſes to hearken to the voice of 
« thy church,” Such were the petitions, which, he expected, they 
would, according to cuſtom, offer up. for him. He told them, that they 
were a miſerably deluded and deluding people ; and would ſhortly briag 
their country under the moſt inſupportable ſervitude, to which any nation 
had ever been reduced. For my part,“ added he, I am much proud- 
er to have my head affixed to the place, where it is ſentenced to ſtand, 
« than to have my picture hang in the king's bed-chamber. $o far from 
being ſorry, that my quarters are to be ſent to four cities of the king - 
dom; I wiſh I had limbs enow to be diſperſed into all the cities of Chriſ- 
« (:ndom, there to remain as teſtimonies in favour of the cauſe for which 
« ] (nFer,” This ſentiment, that very evening, while in priſon, he threw 
Mo verſe, The poem remains; a ſignal monument of his heroic ſpirit, 
and av deſpicable proof of his poetical genius. 


Caars LX. 


Now was led forth, amidſt the inſults of his enemies and the 
tears of the people, this man of illuſtrious birth and of the . 5 
greateſt renown in the nation, to ſuffer for his adhering to the 
laws of his country, and the rights of his ſovereign, the ignominious death 
deſtined to the meaneſt malefactor. Every attempt, which the inſolence 
of the governing party had made to ſubdue his ſpirit, had hitherto proved 
fruitleſs: They made yet one effort more, in this laſt and melancholy 
ſcene, when all enmity ariſing from motives merely human, is commonly 
ſoftened and diſarmed. The executioner brought that book, which had 
been publiſhed in elegant Latin of his great military actions, and tied it 
by a cord about his neck. Montroſe ſmiled at this new inſtance of their 
malice. He thanked them, however for their officious zeal ; and ſaid, 
that he bore this teſtimony of his bravery and loyalty with more pride 
than he had ever worn the garter. Having aſked, whether they had any 
more indignities to put upon him, and renewing ſome devout ejaculations, 
de patiently endured the laſt act of the executioner. 

Tavs periſhed, in the thirty. eighth year of his age, the gal- Executed. 
lant marqueſs of Montroſe ; the man whofe military genius, 
both by valour and conduR, had ſhone forth beyond any, which, during 
(beſe civil diſorders, had appeared in the three kingdoms, The finer arts 
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too, he had, in his youth, ſucceſsfully cultivated ; and whatever was ſu—- 
blime, elegant, or noble, touched his great ſoul. Nor was he inſenfible to 
the pleaſures either of ſociety or of love, Something, however, of the val 
and unbounded charaQterized his actions and deportment; and it was mere. 
ly by an heroic effort of duty, that he brought his mind, impatient of ſy. 
periority, and even of equality, to pay ſuch unlimited ſubmiſſion to the 


will of his ſovereign; 


Tus vengeance of the covenanters was not ſatisfied with Montroſe' 
execution. Urrey, whoſe inaonſtancy now led him to take part with the 
king, ſuffered about the ſame time: Spotiſwood of Daerſie, a youth of 
eighteen, Sir Francis Hay of Dalgetie, and Colonel Sibbald, all of them 
of birth and character, underwent a like fate. Theſe were taken priſo. 
ners with Montroſe. The Marqueſs of Huntley, about a year before, had 
alſo fallen a victim to the ſeverity of the covenanters. 

THe paſt ſcene diſplays in a full light the barbarity of this theological 
faction: The ſequel will ſufficiently aiſplay their abſurdity. 

Tus king, in conſequence of his agreement with the com- 

— * miſſioners of Scotland, ſet ſail for that country ; and being 
eſcorted by ſeven Dutch ſhips of war, who were ſent to guard 

the herring fiſhery, he arrived in the frith of Cromarty. Before he was 


permitted to land, he was required to fign the covenant ; and many ſer- 


mons and lectures were made him, exhorting him to perſevere in that holy 
confederacy . Hamilton, Lauderdale, Dumfermling, and 

3 other noblemen of that party whom they called Engagers, were 
immediately ſeparated from him, and obliged to retire to theit 

houſes, where they lived in a private manner, without truſt or authority, 
None of his Engliſh friends, who had ſerved his father, were allowed to 
remain in the kingdom. The king himſelf found, that he was conſidered 
as a mere pageant of ſtate, and that the few remains of royalty, which he poſ- 
ſeſſed, ſerved only to draw on him the greater indliguities. One of the quar- 
ters of Montroſe, his faithful ſervant, who had borne his commiſſion, had 
been ſent to Aberdeen, and was ſtill allowed to hang over the gates when 


he paſſed by that place . The general aſſembly, and afterwards the com- 


mittee of eſtates and the army, who were entirely governed by the aſſembly, 
ſet forth a public declaration, in which they proteſted, © that they did 
6 not eſpouſe any malignant quarrel or party, but fought merely on ther 
4 former grounds or principles; that they diſclaimed all the fins and guilt 
« of the king, and of his houſe ; nor would they own him or his interelt, 
„ otherwiſe than with a ſubordination to God, and ſo far as he owned 
« and proſecuted the cauſe of God, and acknowledged the fins of his 
& houſe, and of his former ways d.“ 


© Sir Edward Walker's Hiſtorical Diſcourſes, p. 159. P Ibid. p. 160, © Ibid. p. 166, 167, 
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Tas king, lying entirely at mercy, and having no aſſurance of life or 
liberty, farther than was agreeable to the fancy of theſe auſtere zealots, 
was conſtrained to embrace a meaſure, which nothing but the neceſſity of 
his affairs, and his great youth and inexperience could excuſe. He iſſued a 
declaration, ſuch as they required of him", He there gave 
thanks ſor the merciful diſpenſations of provideace, by which 
he was recovered from the ſnare of evil counſel, had attained 
a full perſuaſion of the righteouſneſs of the covenant, and was induced to 
call himfelf and his intereſts wholly upon God. He deſired to be deeply 
kumbled and afflicted in ſpirit, becauſe of bis father's following wicked 
meaſures, oppoling the covenant and the work of* reformation, and ſhed- 
ding the blood of God's people throughout all his dominions. He la- 
mented the idolatry of his mother, and the toleration of it in his father's 
houſe, a matter of great offence, he ſaid, to all the proteſtant churches, 
and a great provocation to him who is a jealous God, viſiting the fins 
of the fathers upon the children, He profeſſed, that he would have no 
enemies but the enemies of the covenant ; and that he deteſted all popery, 
ſuperſtition, prelacy, hereſy, ſchiſm, and profaneneſs; and was reſolved 
pot to tolerate 3 much leſs to countenance, any of them in any of his do- 
minions, He declared, that he ſhould never love or favour thoſe who 
had ſo little conſcience as to follow his intereſts, in preference to the goſ- 
pl and the Kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt. And he ex preſſed his hope, that, 
whatever ill ſucceſs his former guilt might have drawn upon his cauſe, yet 
now, having obtained mercy to be on God's ſide, and to acknowledge 
lis own cauſe ſubordiuate to that of God, divine providence would crown 
lis arms with victory. 


rt650 
och Aug. 


- TILL the covenanters and the clergy were diffident of the king's ſin- 
ecrity, The facility which he diſcovered in yielding whatever was requir- 
ed of him, made them [uſpeR, that he regarded all his conceſſions merely 
5 ridiculous farces, to which he muſt of neceſſity ſubmit. They had a- 
other trial prepared for him. Inſtead of the ſolemnity of his corona- 
ton, which was delayed, they were reſolved, that he ſhould paſs through 
public humiliation, and do penance before the whole people. They ſent 
bim twelve articles of repentance, which he was to acknowledge; and the 
king had agreed, that he would ſubmit to this indignity. The various 
tanſpreſions of his father and grandfather, together with the idolatry gf 
lis mother, are again enumerated and aggravated in theſe articles; and 
futher declarations were inſiſted on, that he ſought the reſtoration of his 
gls, for the ſole advancement of religion, and in ſubordination to the 
kingdom of Chriſt s. In ſuort, having exalted the altar above the throne, 
ind brought royalty under their feet, the clergy were reſolved to trample 


Sr Edward Walker's Hiſtorical Diſcourſes, p. 179. 4 [bid. p. 178. 
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_ diſcredit any pretender to office or advancement, All efforts, which he 


| whoever was obnoxious to the clergy, failed not to have one or other of 


- ſevered in the work of ſubduing and expelling the natives. 


on it and villify it, by every inſtance of contumely, which their preſent in. 
fluence enable4 them to impoſe upon their unhappy prince. 

CHARLES in the mean time found his authority entirely annihilated, 2 
well as his character degraded. He was conſulted in no public meaſure, 
He was not called to aſſiſt at any councils. His favour was ſufficient to 


made to unite the oppoſite parties, encreaſed the ſuſpicion, which the 
covenanters had entertained of him, as if-he were not entirely their own, 
Argyle, who, by ſubtleties and compliances, was partly led and partly go. 
verned by this wild faction, ſtill turned a deaf ear to all advances, which 
the king made to enter into confidence with him. Malignants and engay. 
ers continued to be the objects of. general hatred and perſecution ; and 


theſe epithets affixed to him. The fanaticiſm, which prevailed, being ſo 
full of ſour and angry principles, and ſo overcharged with various antiga. 
thies, had acquired a new object of abhorrence: Theſe were the Sorcerer, 
So prevalent was the opinion of witchcraft, that great numbers, accuſed of 
that crime, were burnt by ſentence of the magiſtrates throughout all 
parts of Scotland. In a village near Berwic, which contained only four. 
teen Houſes, fourteen perſons were puniſhed by fire; and it beeame a 
ſcience, every where, much ſtudied: and cultivated, to diſtinguiſh a true 
witch by proper trials and ſymptoms u. 


Taz advance of the Engliſh army under Cromwel was not able t to ap- 
peaſe or ſoften the animoſities among the parties in Scotland, The clergy 
were ſtill reſolute to exclude all but their moſt zealous adherents. Ai 
ſoon as the Engliſh parliament found, that the treaty between the king 
and the Scots would probably terminate in an accommodation, they made 
preparations for a war, which, they ſaw, would, in the end, prove inevits 
ble. Cromwel having broken the force and courage of the Iriſh, was (ent 
for; and he left the command of Ireland to Ireton, who governed that 
kingdom in the character of deputy, and wich vigilance and induſtry per 


IT was expected, that Fairfax, who ſtill retained. the name of genera, 
would continue to act againſt Scotland, and appear at the head of the tor 
ces; a ſtation for which he was well qualified, and where alone he made r 
ny figure. But Fairfax, though he had allowed the army to make uſe of bus 
name in murdering their ſovereign, and offering violence to the pat 
liament, had entertained unſurmountable ſcruples againſt invading the 
Scots, whom he conſidered as zealous preſbyterians, and united to England 
by the ſacred bands of the covenant. He was farther diſguſted at the ei 
tremities, into which he had already been hurried ; and was confirmed it 


t Whitlocke, p. 434. 408. bid. p. 396. 418. 
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his repugnance by the exhortations of his wife, who had great influence o- 
ver him, and was herſelf much governed by the preſbyterian clergy. A 

committee of parliament was ſent to reaſon with him; and Cromwel was 

of the number. In vain did they urge, that the Scots had firſt broken 

the covenant by their invaſion of England under Hamilton ; and that they 

would ſurely renew their hoſtile attempts, if not prevented by the vigorous 
meaſures of the commonwealth. Cromwel, who knew the rigid inflexibi- 
lity of Fairfax, in every thing, which he regarded as matter of principle, 

rentured to ſolicit him with the utmoſt exrneftneſs ; and he went ſo far as: 
to ſhed tears of grief and vexation on the occaſion, No man could ſuſpe& 

any ambition in the man, who laboured ſo zealously to retain his ge- 

neral in that high office, which, he knew, he himſelf was alone entitled 

to fill, The ſame warmth of temper which made Cromwel a frantic en- 

thuſiaſt, rendered him the moſt dangerous of hypocrites ; and it was to 

this turn of mind, as much as to his courage and capacity, that he owed 

all his wonderful ſucceſſes. By the contagious ferment of his zeal, he 

engaged every one to co-operate with him in his meaſures; and entering 
eaſily and affectionately into every part, which he was diſpoſed to act, he 

was enabled, even after multiplied deceits, to cover, under a tempeſt of 
paſſion, all his crooked ſchemes and profound artibices. 


Farm Fax having reſigned his commiſſion, it was beſtowed on Cromwel, 
who was declared captain-general of all the forces in England. This com- 
mand, in a commonwealth, which ſtood entirely by arms, was of the ute 
moſt importance; and was the chief ſtep which this ambitious politician 
had yet made towards ſovereigu power. He immediately marched his 
forces and entered Scotland with an army of 16,000 men. 

Tus command of the Scottiſh army was given to Leſley, an experien- 
ced officer, who formed a very proper plan of defence, He entrenched 
himſelf in a fortified camp between Edinburgh and Leith, and took care 


do remove from the counties of Merſe and the Lothians every thing which 


could ſerve to the ſubſiſtence of the-Engliſh army. Cromwel advanced 
tothe Scotch camp, and endeavoyred by every expedient, to bring Leſley 
to a battle: The prudent Scotchman knew, that, though ſuperior in 
numbers, his army was much inferior in diſcipline to the Engliſh; and he 
carefully kept himſelf within his entrenchments. By ſkirmiſhes and ſmall 
rencounters he tried to confirm the ſpirits of his ſoldiers ; and he was ſuc- 
celsful in these enterprizes, His army daily encreaſed both in numbers 
and courage. The king came to the camp; and baving exerted himſelf 
in an action „gained on the affections of the ſoldiery, who were more des 
firous of ſerving under a young prince of ſpirit and vivacity than under a 
committee of talking gown-men. The clergy were alarmed. They ordered 
Charles immediately to leave the camp. They alſo purged it carefully of 
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about 4000 Malignants and Engagers, whoſe zeal had led them to at. 


tend the king, and who were the ſoldiers of chief credit and experience ia 


the nation v. They then concluded, that they had an army compoſed entire. 
ly of ſaints, and could not be beaten, They murmured extremely, not only 
againſt their prudent general, bũt alſo againit the Lord, on account of his 
delays in giving them deliverance * ; and they plainly told him, that, if 
he would not ſave them from the Engliſh ſectaries, he ſhould no longer be 
their God. An advantage having offered itſelf on a Sunday, they hin- 
dered the general from making uſe of it, leſt he ſhould involve the nation 
in the guilt of ſabbath-breaking. 

Cromwer found himſelf in a very bad fituation. He had no proviſions 
but what he received by fea, He had not had the precaution to bring 


theſe in ſufficient quantities; and his army was reduced to difficulties, He 


retired to Dunbar. Lefley followed him and encamped on the heights of 
Lammermure, which overlook that town. There lay many difficult pal. 
ſes between Dunbar and Berwic, and of theſe Leſley had taken poſlclion, 
The Engliſh general was reduced to extremities. He had even embraced 
a reſolution of ſending by ſea all his foot and artillery to England, and 
of breaking through, at all hazards, with his cavalry. The madneſs of 
the Scottiſh ecclefiaſtics ſaved him from this loſs and diſhonour. 


Nicur and day the miniſters had been wreſtling with the lord in prayer, 
as they termed it; and they fancied, that they had at laſt obtained the 
victory. Revelations, they ſaid, were made them, that the ſectarian and 
heretical army, together with Agag, meaning Cromwel, was delivered 
into their hands. Upon the faith of theſe viſions, they forced their gen- 
cral, in ſpite of his remonſtrances, to deſcend into the plain, with a view 

of attacking- the Engliſh in their retreat. Cromwel, looking 

1650. : . . 

Battle of through a glaſs, ſaw the enemy's camp in motion; and fore: 
Dunbar. told, without the help of revelations, that the Lord had deli- 
* vered them into hi hands. He gave ordets immediately for 
an attack. In this battle it was eaſily obſerved, that nothing, in military 
actions, can ſupply the place of diſcipline and experience; and that, in 
the preſence of real danger, where men are not accuſtomed to it, the fumcs 
of enthuſiaſm preſently diſſipate, and loſe their influence. The Scots, 
though double in number to the Engliſh, were ſoon put to flight, and pur- 
ſued with great ſlaughter. The chief, if not only reſiſtance was made by 
one regiment of Highlanders, that part of the army which was the leak 
infected with fanaticiſm. No victory could be more complete than this 
which was obtained by Cromwel. About 3000 of the enemy were (lain, 
and goco taken priſoners. Cromwel purſued his advantage, aud took 
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| poſſeſſion of Edinburgh and Leith. The remnant of the Scottiſh army 


fled to Stirling. The approach of the winter ſeaſon, and an ague, which 
ſcized Cromwel, kept him from puſhing the victory any farther. 

Tat clergy made great lamentations, and told the Lord, that to them 
+ was little to ſacrifice their lives and eſtates, but to him it was a great 


Joſs to ſuffer his elect to be deſtroyed *. They publiſhed a declaration 


containing the cauſe of their late misfortunes, Theſe viſitations they 


aſcribed to the manifold provocations of the king's houſe, of which, they 


ſ-ared, he had not yet thoroughly repented ; the ſecret intruſion of malig- 
nants into the king's famil yand even into the camp; the leaving of a moſt ma- 
lignant and profane guard of horſe, who, being ſent for to be purged, came 
two days before the defeat, aud were allowed to fight with the army ; the 
owning of the king's quarrel] by many without ſubordination to religion 
and liberty ; and the carnal ſelf-ſeeking of ſome, together with the neglect 
of family prayers by others. 


CronmweL, having been ſo ſucceſsful in the war of the ſword, took up 


the pen againſt the Scottiſh eccleſiaſtics, He wrote them ſome polemi- 
cal letters in which he maintained the chief points of the independent the- 
ology, He took care likewiſe to retort on them their favourite argument 
of providence z and aſked them, whether the Lord had not declared a- 
gainſt them? But the miniſters thought, that the ſame events, which to 
their enemies were judgments, to them were trials; and they replied, that 
the Lord had only hid his face, for a time, from Jacob. But Cromwel 
inſiſted, that the appeal had been made to God in the molt expreſs and 
wlemn manner, and that, in the fields of Dunbar, aa irrevocable deciſion 
tad been awarded in favour of the Engliſh army *. 

Taz defeat of the Scots was regarded by the king as a fortunate event. 
The armies which fouught on both ſides, were almoſt <qually bis enemies; 
and the vanquiſhed were, now obliged to give him ſome more. authority, 


Sir Edward Walker. | 
* Ihis is the beſt of Cromwel's wretched compoſitions that remains, and we tial} 
© here extract a paſſage aut of it. Yca ſay you have not ſo learned Chriſt as to 
* hang the equity of your cauſe upon events. We could wiſh that blindneſs had not 
been upon your eyes to all thoſe marvellous diſpenſations, which God had wrought 
G lately in England. But did not ycu ſolemnly appeal and pray? Did not we do {o 
*too? And ought not we and you to think, with fear and trembling, of the hand of 
the great God, in this mighty and ſtrange appearance of his, but can lightly call it an 
event? Were not both your and our expectations renewed from time to time, while 
* we waited on God, to ſee which way he would manifeſt himſelf upon our appeals ? 
* And fall we, atter all theſe our prayers, faſtings, tears, expectations and ſolemn ap- 
* peals, call theſe mere events? The Lord pity you. Surely we fear, becauſc it has 
been a merciful and a gracious deliverance to us. | 
l beſcech you in the bowels of Chriſt, ſearch after the mind of the Lord in it towards 
© you, and we ſhall kelp you by our prayers that you may find it, For yet, if we 
kom our heart at all, our bowels do in Cariſt yearnaſtet the godly in Scotland” 
Thurloe, vol. i. p. 158. | 
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and apply to him for ſupport. The parliament was ſummoned to meet x 
St, Johnſtone's. Hamilton, Lauderdale, and all the Engagers were ad. 
mitted into court and camp, on condition of doing public penance, and ex. 
preſſing repentance for their late tranſgreſſions. Some Malignants allo 
creeped in under various pretences. The intended humiliation or penance 
of the king was changed into the ceremony of his coronation, 
which was performed at Scone with great pomp and ſolemnity, 
But amidſt all this appearance of reſpect, Charles remained 


Car. LX. 


1651. 
rſt Jauuary. 


in the hands of the moſt rigid Covenanters: And though treated with 


civility and courteſy by Argyle, a man of parts and addreſs, he was littl 
better than a priſoner, and was {till expoſed to all the rudeneſs and pedantry 
of the eccleſiajtics. 


Tuis young prince was in a ſituation, which very ill ſ uited bis temper 
and diſpoſition. - All thoſe good qualities which he poſſeſſed, his afabi 
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lity, his wit, his gaiety, his gentleman-like, diſengaged behaviour, were here a 
ſo many vices ; and his love of eaſe, liberty, and pleaſure, was regarded a - F 
the higheſt enormity. Though artful in the practice of courtly diſſmu. 7 
lation, the ſanctified ſtyle was utterly unknown to him; and he never could pt 
mould his deportment into that ſtarched grimace, which the covenanten * 
required as an infallible mark of converſion, The duke of Buckinghan the P, 
was the only Engliſh courtier allowed to attend him; and, by his ingeni ad a; 
ous talent for ridicule, he had rendered himſelf extremely agreeable to hi a 
maſter. While ſo many objects of deriſion ſurrounded them, it was dif "lg 
cult to be altogether inſenſible to the temptation, and wholly to ſupprel cn. 
the laugh. Obliged to attend from morning to night at prayers and ſer. 208 t 
mons, they betrayed evident ſymptoms of wearineſs or contempt. The * 5 
clergy never could eſteem the king ſufficiently regenerated : And by cos. gurke 
tinual exhortations, remonſtrances, and reprimands, they ſtill endeavourcd Strom ; 
to bring bim to a juſter ſenſe of his ſpiritual duty. ** 
Tus king's paſſion for the fair could not altogether be reſtrained. He time, t 
had once been obſerved uſing ſome familiarities with a young woman; anc tention 
a committee of miniſters was appointed to reprove him for a behaviour f Holbo! 
unbecoming a covenanted monarch. The ſpokeſman of the commutes, nt wi 
one Douglaſs, began with ſevere aſpect, informed the king that gra my; a 
ſcandal had been given to the godly, enlarged on the heinous nature ® keep hi 
fin, and concluded with exhorting his majeſty, whenever he was diſpolc IN 
to amuſe bimſelf, to be more careful, for the ſuture, in ſhutting the v, prince « 
- dows. This delicacy, ſo: unuſual to the place and to the character of tht lately 
man, was remarked by the king; and he never forgot the obligation. and all 
Tur king, ſhocked at all the indignities, and perhaps ſtill more n bock tc 
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with all the formalities, to which he was obliged to ſubmit, made an ® 
tempt to regain his liberty, General Middleton, at the head of ſome 10}? 
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aliſts, being proſcribed by the covenanters, kept in the mountains, expec. 
ting ſome opportunity of ſerving his maſter. The king reſolved to join 
this body. He ſecretly made his eſcape from Argyle, and fled towards 
the Highlands. Colonel Montgomery, with a troop of horſe was ſent in 
purſuit of him, He overtook the king and perſuaded him to return. 
The royaliſts being too weak to ſupport him, Charles was the more eafily 
induced to comply. This incident procured him afterwards better treat- 
ment aud more authority ; the covenanters being afraid of driving him by 
their rigours to ſome deſperate reſolution. Argyle renewed his courtſhip 
to the king, and the king, with equal diflimulation, pretended to repoſe 
great confidence in Argyle. He even went ſo far as to drop hints of his 
intention to marry that nobleman's daughter: But he had to do with a 
man too wiſe to be ſeduced by ſuch groſs artifices. 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, the Scottiſh army was aſſembled 
under Hamilton and Lesley; and the k ing was allowed to join the camp. 
The forces of the Weſtern counties, notwithſtanding the imminent danger 
which threatened their country, were reſolute not to unite their cauſe 
with that of an army which admitted any engagers or malignants among 
them; and they kept in a body apart under Ker. They called themſelves 
the Protefters ; and their frantic clergy declaimed equally againſt the king 
and againſt Cromwel. The other party were denominated Reſolutioners ; 
and theſe diſtinctions continued long after to divide and agitate the king- 
dom. 

CHARLES encamped at the Torwood; and his generals reſolved to cqn- 
duct themſelves by the ſame cautious maxims, which ſo long as they were 
embraced, had been ſucceſsful during the former campaign. 'The town of 
Stirling lay at his back, and the whole north ſupplied him with proviſions. 
Strong entrenchments defended his front; and it was in vain that Cromwel 
made every attempt to bring him to an engagement. After loſing much 
time, the Engliſh general ſent Lambert over the frith into Fife, with an in- 
tention of cutting off the proviſions of the enemy. Lambert fell upon 
Holborne and Brown, who commanded a party of Scots, and put them to 
rout with great laughter. Cromwel alſo paſſed over with his whole ar- 
my; and lying at the back of the king, made it impoſſible for him to 
keep his polt any longer. | 

CnarLes, reduced to deſpair, embraced a reſolution worthy of a young 
prince contending for empire. Having the way open, he reſolved imme- 
lately to march into England; where he expected that all his friends 
ind all thoſe who were diſcontented with the preſent government, would 
flock to his ſtandard. He perſuaded the generals to enter into the ſame 
news; and with one conſent the army, to the number of 14,000 men, 
role from their camp, and advanced by great journies towards the ſouth. 


CRomwsL was ſurpriſed at this movement of the royal army, Wholly 
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intent on offending his enemy, he had expoſed his friends to imminent in. 
ger, and ſaw the king with numerous forces marching into Englang, 
where his preſence, from the general hatred which prevailed againſt the 
parliament, was capable of producing ſome great revolution. But if thi 
conduct was an overſight in Cromwel, he quickly repaired it by his g. 
lance and activity. He diſpatched letters to the parliament, exhortiag 
them not to be diſmayed at the approach of the Scots: He ſent order; 
every where for aſſembling forces to oppoſe the king: He ordered Lam. 
bert with a body of cavalry to hang upon the rear of the royal army, aud 
infeſt their march: and he himſclf, leaving Monk with 7000 men to com. 
plete the reduction of Scotland, followed the king with all expedition pol. 
fible. b 


CuarLes found himſelf diſappointed in his expeRations of increaſing 
his army. The Scots, terrified at the proſpect of ſo hazardous an enter. 


prize, fell off in great numbers. The Engliſh preſbyterians having no 


warning given them of the king's approach, were not prepared to join hin, 
To the royaliſts, this meaſure was equally unexpected; and they wer: 
farther deterred from joining the Scottiſh army, by the orders which the 


committee of miniſters had iſſued, not to admit any, even in this deſperate 


extremity, who would not ſubſcribe the covenant. The earl of Derby, 
leaving the iſle of Man, where he had hitherto maintained his indepen- 
dence, was employcd in levying forces in Cheſhire and Lancaſhire ; but 


was ſoon ſuppreſſed by a party of the parliamentary army. And the king 


when he arrived at Worceſter, found that his forces, extremely haraſſed by 
a haſty and fatiguing march, were not more numerous than when he roſe 
from his camp in the Torwood. 


Sven is the influence of eſtabliſhed government, that the commonwealth 
though founded in uſurpation the moit unpopular, had authority to raiſe, 
every where the militia of the counties; and theſe united with the regu- 

lar forces, bent all their efforts againſt the king. With au 

1651 

zd Sept. Army of about $0,000 men, Cromwel fell upon Worceſter; 
and attacking it on all ſides, and meeting with little reſiſtance 

except from duke Hamilton, and general Middleton, broke in upon the 
diſordered royaliſts. "The ſtreets of the city were {lrowed 
with dead. Hamilton, a nobleman of bravery and honour, 
was mortally wounded ; Maſſey wounded and taken priſoner; 
the king himſelf, having given many proots of perſonal valour, was oblige! 


Battle of 
Worceſter 


to fly. The whole Scottiſh army was cither killed or taken priſoners. 


The country people, inflamed with national antipathy,put to death the fe 
that eſcaped from the field of battle. : | 
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Tas king left Worceſter, at ſix o'clock in the afternoon, and * 
without halting, travelled about twenty-ſix miles, in company The kiag's 
with fifty or ſixty of his friends. To provide for his ſafety, he Ape. 
thought it belt ro ſeparate himſelf from his companions ; and he left them 
without communicating his intentions to any of them. By the earl of Der- 
by's directions, he went to Boſcobel, a lone houſe in the borders of Stafford- 
ſhire, inhabited by one Penderell, a farmer. To this man Charles entruſted 
himſelf, The man had dignity of ſentiments much above his condition 
and though death was denounced agaiaſt all who concealed the king, and 
a great reward promiſed to any one who ſhould betray him, he profeſſed 
and maintained unſhaken fidelity. He took the aſſiſtance of his four bro- 
thers, equally honourable with himſelf ; and having clothed the king in a 
garb like their own, they led him into the neighbouring wood, put a bill 
into his hand, and pretended to employ themſelves in cutting ſaggots. 
Some nights he lay upon ſtraw in the houſe, and fed on ſuch homely fare 
as it afforded. For a better concealment, he mounted upon an oak, where 
he ſheltered himſelf among the leaves and branches for twenty-four hours. 
He ſaw ſeveral ſoldiers paſs by. All of them were intent in ſcarch of the 
king; and ſome expreſſed, in his hearing, their earneſt wiſhes of ſeizing 
him, This tree was afterwards denominated the Roya Oat ; and for many 
years was regarded by the neighbourhood with great veneration, 


Cuaxrks was in the middle of the kingdom, and could neither ſtay in 
his retreat, nor ſtir a ſtep from it, without the moſt imminent danger; 
Fear, hopes, and party zeal, intereſted multitudes to diſcover him ; and 
even the ſmalleſt indiſcretion of his friends might prove fatal. Having 
joined lord Wilmot, who was ſkulking in the neighbourhood, they agreed 
to put themſelves into the hands of colonel Lane, a zealous royaliſt, who 
lived at Bentley, not many miles diſtant. The king's feet were ſo hurt by 
walking about in heavy boots or countrymen's ſhoes which did not fit him, 
that he was obliged to mount on horſeback; and he travelled in this ſitu- 


ation to Bentley, attended by the Penderells, who had been ſo faithful to 


him, Lane formed a ſcheme for his journey to Briſtol, where, it was ho- 
ped, he would find a ſhip, in which he might tranſport himſelf. He had 
a near kinſwoman, Mrs. Norton, who lived within three miles of that city, 
and was with child, very near the time of her delivery. He obtained a paſs 
(for, during thoſe times of confuſion, this precaution was requiſite) for his 
lilter Jane Lane and a ſervant to travel towards Briſtol, under pretence of 
viſting and attending hes relation, The king rode before the lady, and 
perſunated the ſervant. 


Warn they arrived at Norton's, Mrs Lane pretended that ſhe had 
brought along as her ſervant a poor lad, a neighbouring farmer's ſon, who 


vas ill of an ague; and ſhe begged a private room for him, where he might 
Vor. IV.. 
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be quiet. Though Charles kept himſelf retired in this chamber, the but. 
ler, one Pope, ſoon knew him: The king was alarmed, but made the but. 
ler promiſe that he would keep the ſecret from every mortal, even from 
his maſter ; and he was faithful to his engagement. 


No ſhip, it was found, would, for a month, ſet ſail from Briſtol, eithe 
for France or Spain; and the king was obliged to go elſewhere for a pal. 
ſage. He entruſted himſelf to colonel Windham of Dorſetſhyre, an affe.. 
tionate partizan of the royal family. The natural effect of the long civil 
wars, and of the furious rage to which all men were wrought up in their 
different factions, was, that every one's inclinations and affeRions were 
thoroughly known, and even the courage and fidelity of moſt men, by the 
variety of incidents, had been put to trial, The royaliſts too had, ma. 
ny of them, been obliged to make concealments in their houſes for then. 
ſelves, their friends, or more valuable effects; and the arts of eluding th: 
enemy had been frequently praiſed. All theſe circumſtances proved fa. 
vourable to the king ia the preſent exigency. As he often paſſed through 
the hands of catholics, the Prie/!"s Hole, as they called it, the place wher: 
they were obliged to conceal their perſecuted prieſts, was ſoractimes em- 


ployed for ſheltering their diſtreſſed ſovereign. 


WixDHam, before he received the king aſked leave to entruſt the im- 
portant ſecret to his mother, his wife, and four ſervants, on whoſe fideli 
ty he could rely. Of all theſe, no one proved wanting either 1n honour 
or diſcretion. The venerable old matron, on the reception of her royal 
gueſt, expreſſed the utmolt joy, that having loſt without regret, three {ons 
and one grandchild in defence of his father, ſhe was now reſerved, in her 
declining years, to be inſtrumental in the preſervation of himſelf, Wind- 
ham told the king, that Sir Thomas, his father, in the year 1636, a Cow 
days before his death, called to him his five ſons. My children,” ſaid be, 
« we have hitherto ſeen ſerene and quiet times under our three laſt ſore- 
&« reigns: But I muſt now warn you to prepare for clouds aud {torms. 
Factions ariſe on every ſide, and threaten the tranquillity of your nativ: 
© country, But whatever happen, do you faith fully honour and obcy you! 
prince, and adhere to the crown, 1 charge you never to forſake tic 
© erown, though it ſhould hang upon a buſh,” „ Theſe laſt words,” ad- 
ded Windham, ++ made ſuch impreſſions on all our breaſts, that the many 
« afflictions of theſe ſad times could never efface their indelible characters.” 
From innumerable inſtances, it appears how deep-rooted in the minds of the 
Engliſh gentry of that age was the principle of loyalty to the ſovcte 
that noble and generous principle, inferior only in excellence to thc mot 
enlarged and more enlightened affection towards a legal conſtitution. 
But, during thoſe times of military uſurpation, theſe paſſions were the 
ſame. 1 
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Tus king continued ſeveral days in Windham's houſe ; and all his 
friends in Britain, and in every part of Europe, remained in the moſt anxi- 
ous ſuſpence with regard to his fortunes: No one could conjecture whe. 
ther he were dead or alive; and the report of his death being generally 
believed, happily relaxed the vigilant ſearch of his enemies. Trials were 
made to procure a veſſel for his eſcape ; but he ſtill met with diſappoint- 
ments. Having left Windham's houſe, he was obliged again to return to 
it, He paſſed through many other adventures; aſſumed different diſ. 
guiſes ; in every ſtep was expoſed to immineat perils ; and received dai- 
ly proofs of uncorrupted fidelity and attachment, The ſagacity of a 
{nith, who remarked that his horſe's ſhoes had been made in the north, not 
in the weſt, as he pretended, once detected him; and he narrowly eſcaped, 
At Shoreham in Suffex a veſſel was at laſt found, in which he embarked. 
He had been known to ſo many, that if he had not ſet ſail in that critical 
moment, it had been impoſſible for him to eſcape. After one and forty 
days concealment, he arrived ſafely at Feſcamp in Normandy. No leſs 
than forty men and women had at different times been privy to his con- 
cealment and eſcape d. 


Taz battle of Worceſter afforded Cromwel what he called his crowning 
mercy ©, So elated was he, that he intended to have knighted in the field 
two of his generals, Lambert and Fleetwood ; but was diſſuaded by his 
friends from exerting this a& of regal authority: His power and ambition 
were too great to brook ſubmiſſion to the empty name of a republic, which 
flood chiefly by his influence, and was ſupported by his victory. How 
early he entertained thoughts of taking into his hands the reins of govern- 
ment is uncertain, We are only aſſured, that he now diſcovered to his in« 
timate friends theſe aſpiring views; and even expreſſed a deſire of aſſu- 
ming the rank of king, which he had contributed, with ſuch ſeeming zeal, 
to aboliſh 4. 


Tus little popularity and credit, acquired by the republi- 3 
cans, farther ſtimulated the ambition of this enterprizing poli- The com- 
tician. Theſe men had not that large thought, nor thoſe com- mon wealth. 
prehenſive views, which might qualify them for acting the part of legiſla- 
tors; Selfiſh aims and bigotry chiefly engroſſed their attention. They 
carried their rigid auſterity ſo far as to enact a law, declaring fornication, 
atter the firſt act, to be felony, without benefit of clergy ©. They made 
inal progreſs in that important work, which they profeſſed to have ſo 
much at heart, the ſettling of a new model of repreſentation, and fixing 
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a plan of government. The nation began to apprehend, that they intended 
to eſtabliſh themſelves as a perpetual legiſlature, and to conſine the whole 
power to 60 or 70 perſons, who called themſelves the parliament of the 
commonwealth of England. And while they pretended to beſtow new li. 
berties upon the nation, they. found themſelves obliged to infringe even the 
moſt valuable of thoſe, which, through time immemorial, had been traaſ. 
mitted from their anceſtors. Not daring to entruſt the trials of treaſon to 
juries, who, bejng choſen indifferently from among the people, would hare 
been little favourable to the commonwealth, and would have formed their 
verdict upon the ancient laws, they eluded that noble inſtitution, by 
which the government of this iſland has ever been ſo much diſtinguiſhed, 
They had evidently ſeen in the trial of Lilburn what they could expe& 
from juries. This man, the meſt turbulent, but the moſt upright and 
courageous of human kind, was tried for a traaſgreſſion of the ney 
ſtatute of treaſons: But though he was plainly guilty, he was acquitted, 
to the great joy of the people. Weſtminſter-hall, nay the whole city, 
rang with ſhouts and acclamations. Never did any eſtabliſhed power 
receive ſo ſtrong a declaration of its uſurpation and invalidity ; and from 
no 1aſtitution, beſides the admirable one of juries, could be expeed this 
magnanimous effort. 


Txar they might not for the future be expoſed to affronts, which ſs, 
much leſſened their authority, the parliament erected a high court of ju. 
tice, which was to receive indictmenta from the council of ſtate. Thus 
court was compoſed of men, devoted to the ruling party,without name or 
character, determined to ſacrifice every thing to their own fafety or ambi- 
tion, Colonel Euſebius Andrews, and colonel Walter Slingſby were tried 
by this court for conſpiracies, and condemned to death. They were royaliſts 
and refuſed to plead before ſo illegal a juriſdiction. Love, Gibbons, and other 
preſbyterians, having entered into a plot againſt the republic, were alſo 
tried, condemned, and executed. The earl of Derby, Sir Timothy Fea 
therſtone, Bemboe, being taken priſoners after the battle of Worceſter, 
were put to death by ſentence of a court-martial : 2 method of proceeding 
declared illegal by that very petition of right, for which a former parlia- 
ment had ſo ſtrenuouſly contended, and which, after great efforts, they had 
extorted from the king. | 


ExctyeTixG their principles of toleration, the maxims, by which the 
republicans regulated eccleſiaſtical affairs, no more prognoſticated any dur- 
able ſettlement, than thoſe by which they conducted their civil concerns. 
The preſbyterian model of congregation, claſſes, and aſſemblies, was not 
allowed to be finiſhed : It ſeemed even the intention of maay leaders in 
the parliament to admit of no eſtabliſhed church, and to leave every one 
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without any guidance of the magiſtrate, to embrace whatever ſect, and to 
ſupport whatever clergy, were moſt agreeable to him. 


Tur parliament went fo far as to make ſome approaches in one province, 
to their independent model. Almoſt all the clergy of Wales being ejec- 
ted as malignants, itinerant preachers with ſmall ſalaries were ſetrled, not 
above four or five in each county; and theſe, being furniſhed with horſes 
at the public expence, hurried from place to place, and carried, as they ex- 
preſſed themſelves, the glad tidings of the goſpel f. They were all of them 
men of the loweſt birth and educawon, who had deſerted mechanical trades, 
in ordgr to follow this new profeſſion. And in this particular, as well as 
in their wandering life, they pretended to be more truly apoſtolical. 


Tus republicans, both by the turn of their diſpoſition, and by the na- 
ture of the inſtruments, which they employed, were better qualified for acts 
of force and vigour, than for the flow and deliberate work of legiſlation, 
Notwithſtanding the late wars and bloodſhed, and the preſent factions, the 
power of England had never, in any period, appeared ſo formidable to the 
neighbouring kingdoms as it did at this time, in the hands of the common- 
wealth, A numerous army ſerved equally to retain every one in implicit 
ſubjection to eſtabliſhed authority, and to ſtrike a terror into foreign na- 
tions, The power of peace and war was lodged in the ſame hands with 
that of impoſing taxes; and no difference of views, among the ſeveral mem- 
bers of the legiſlature, could any longer be apprehended. The preſent im- 
poſitions, though much ſuperior to what had ever formerly been experi- 
enced, were in reality moderate, and what a nation, ſo opulent, could eaſi- 
ly bear. The military genius of the people had, by the civil conteſts, been 
rouzed from its former lethargy ; and excellent officers were formed in e- 
very branch of ſervice, The confuſion, into which all things had been 
thrown, had given opportunity to men of low ſtations to break through 
their obſcurity, and to raiſe themſelves by their courage to commands, 
which they were well qualified to exerciſe, but to which their birth could 
never have entitled them. And while ſo great a power was lodged in ſuch 
«Rive hands, no wonder the republic was ſucceſsful in all its enterprizes. 


BrAk E, a man of great courage and a generous diſpoſition, the ſame 
perſon who had defended Lyme and Taunton with ſuch unſhaken obſti- 
nacy againſt the late king, was made an admiral ; and though he had hi- 
therto been accuſtomed only to land- ſervice, into which too he had not 
entered till paſt fifty years of age, he ſoon raiſed the naval glory of the 
nation to a greater height than it had everattained in any former period. 
A fleet was put under his command, and he received orders to purſue prince 
Rupert, to whom the king had entruſted that ſquadron, which had deſert- 
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ed to him. Rupert took ſhelter in Kinſale; and eſcaping thence, fled to. 
wards the coaſt of Portugal. Blake purſued, and chaſed him into the 
Tagus, where he intended to make an attack upon him. But the king 
of Portugal, moved by the favour which, throughout all Europe, attended 
the Royal cauſe, refuſed Blake admittance, and aided prince Rupert in 
making his eſcape. To be revenged of this partiality, the Engliſh admi. 
ral made prize of twenty Portugueſe ſhips richly laden; and he threaten. 
ed ſtill farther vengeance, The king of Portugal, dreading fo dangerous 
a foe to his newly acquired dominion ; and, ſenſible of the unequal con- 
teſt in which he was engaged, made all poſſible ſubmiſſions to the hauglty 
republic, and was at laſt admitted to negaciate the renewal of his alliance 
with England. Prince Rupert, having loſt a great part of his ſquadron on 
the coaſt of Spain, made fail towards the Welt Indies. His brot her, prince 
Maurice, was there ſhipwrecked in a hurricane. Every where, this ſqua- 
dron ſubſiſted by privateering, ſometimes on Engliſh, ſometimes on Spaniſh 
veſſels. And Rupert at laſt returned to France, where he diſpoſed of the 
remnants of his fleet, together with his prizes. | 


ALL the ſettlements in America, except New England, which had bees 
planted entirely by the puritans, adhered to the royal party, even after the 
ſettlement of the republic ; and Sir George Ayſcue was ſent with a ſquad. 
ron to reduce them, Bermudas, Antigua, Virginia were ſoon ſubdued. 
Barbadoes, commanded by lord Willoughby of Parham, made ſome reſiſt 
ance ; but was at laſt obliged to ſubmit. 


Wirn equal eaſe were Jerſey, Guernſey, Scilly, and the Ifle of Man 
brought under ſubjection to the republic; and the ſea, which had been 
much infeſted by privateers from theſe iſlands, was rendered ſaſe to the 
Engliſh commerce. The counteſs of Derby defended the Ifle of Man ; and 
with great reluctance yielded to the neceſſity of ſurrendering to the enemy, 


This lady, a daughter of the illuſtrious houſe of Trimoille in France, had 


during the civil war, diſplayed a manly courage by her obſtinate defence 
of Latham-Houſe againſt the parliamentary forces ; and ſhe retained the 
glory of being the laſt perſon in the three kingdoms, and in all their de. 
pendant dominions, who ſubmitted to the victorious commonwealth 5, 


IxtLAND and Scotland were now entirely ſubjected and reduced to trat- 
quillity, Ireton, the new deputy of Ireland, at the head of a numerous 
army, zo, coo ſtrong, proſecuted the work of ſubduing the revolted Iriſh ; 
and he defeated them in many rencounters, which, though of themſelves 
of no great moment, proved fatal to their declining cauſe. He puniſhed 


" without mercy, all the priſoners who had any hand in the maſſacres. Sir 


Phelim O' Neale, among the reſt, was, ſome time aſter, brought to the gib- 
t Sec nete [QQ ] at the end of the volume. 
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bet, and ſuffered an ignominious death, which he had ſo well merited b 
his inhuman cruelties. Limeric, a confideralle town, {till remained 15 
the hands of the Iriſh ; and Ircton, after a vigorous ſiege, made himſelf 
mater of it. He was here iufeted with the plague, and ſhortly after 
died; a memorable perſonage, much celebrated for his vigilance, induſtry 
capacity, even for the ſtrict execution of juſtice in that unlimited a 
which be poſſeſſed in Ireland. He was obſerved to be inflexible in all bis 
purpoſes ; and it was believed by many, that he was animated with a ſin- 
cere and paſſionate love of liberty, and never could have been induced by 
any motive, to fabmit to the ſmalleſt appearance of regal government. 
Cromwel appeared to be much affected by his death; and the republicans, 
who repoſed great confidence in him, were inconſolable. To ſhew their 
regard for his merit and fervices, they beſtowed an eſlate of two thouſand 
pounds a-year on his family, and honoureY him with a magnificent funeral 
at the public charge. ' Though the eſtabliſhed government was but the 
mere ſhadow of a commonwealth, yet was it beginning by proper arts to 
encourage that public ſpirit, which no other ſpecies of civil polity is ever 
able fully to infpire, , 


Taz command of the army in Ireland devolved on lieutenant-general 
Ludlow. The civil government of the iſland was entruſted to eommiſſi- 
oners. Ludlow continued to puſh the advantages againſt the Iriſh, and 
every {where obtained an eaſy victory. That unhappy people, diſguſted 
with the king on account of thoſe violent declarations againſt them and 
their religion, which had been extorted by the Scots. applied to the king 
of Spain, to the duke of Lorraine, and found aſſiſtance no where. Clanri- 
carde, unable to aſſiſt the prevailing power, made ſubmiſſions to the parli- 
ament, and retired into England, where he ſoon after died. He was a 
Ready catholic ; but a man much reſpected by all parties. 


Tas ſucceſſes, which attended Monk in Scotland, were no leſs deciſive. 
That able genera! laid ſiege to Stirling-caſtle ; and though it was well pro- 
vided for defence, it was ſoon ſurrendered to him. He there became maſ- 
ter of all the records of the kingdom ; and he ſent them to England. 'The 
earl of Leven, the earl of Crawford, lord Ogilvy, and other noblemen, hav- 
ing met near Perth, in order to concert meaſures for raiſing a new army, 
were ſuddenly ſet upon by colonel Alured, and moſl of them taken priſon- 
ers. Sir Philip Muſgrave, with ſome Scots, being enaged at Dumfrics 


in a like enterprize, met with a like fate. Duadee was a town well fortifi- 


ed, ſupplied with a good garriſon under Lumiſden, and full of all the rich 

furniture, the plate, and money of the kingdom, which had been ſent thi- 

ther as to a place of ſafety. Monk appeared before it; and having made 

a breach, gave a general aſſault, He carried the town and following the 

example and inſtructions of Cromwel, put all the inhabitants to the ſword, 
Hk 4 
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in order to ſtrike a general terror into the kingdom. Warned by this ex. 
ample, Aberdeen, St. Andrew's, Inverneſs, and other towns and fort 
yielded, of their own accord, to the enemy Argyle made his ſubmiſſions 
to the Engliſh commonwealth ; and excepting a few royalilts, who remgin. 
ed ſome time in the mountains, under the earl of Glencairn, lord Balcar. 
ras, aud general Middleton, that kingdom, which had hitherto, through 
all ages, by means of its ſituation, poverty, agd valour, maintained i its ia · 
dependence, was reduced to total ſubjection. 


Taz Engliſh parliament ſent Sir Harry Vane, St. John, and other com. 
miſſioners to ſettle Scotland. Theſe men, who poſſeſſed little of the true 
ſpirit of liberty, knew how to maintain the appearance of it ; and they re. 
quired the yoluntary conſent of all the counties and towns of this conquer- 
ed kingdom, before they would unite them into the ſame commonwealth 
with England. The clergy proteſted ; becauſe, they ſaid, this incorpo- 
rating union would draw along with it a ſubordination of the church to 


the ſtate in the things of Chriſt b. Engliſh judges, joined to ſame Scot- 


tiſh, were appointed to determine all cauſes ; juſtice was ſtrictly adminiſter. 
red ; order and peace maintained ; and the Scots, freed from the tyranny 
of the gcclefiaſtics, were not much diſſatisfied with the preſent govern» 
ment i, The prudent conduct of Monk, a man who poſſeſſed a capacity 
Tor the arts both of peace and war, ſerved much to reconcile the minds of 
men, and to allay their prejudices. 


By the total reduction and eb of the Britiſh do- 

1652. minions, the parliament had leiſure to look abroad, and to ex. 

Pans wer. * nt thals vigour in foreign enterprizes. The Dutch were tlie 
firſt that felt the weight of their arms. 


Donis the life of Frederic Henry, prince of Orange, the Dutch te- 
public had maintained a neutrality in the civil wars of England, and bad 
never interpoſed, except by her good offices, between the contending par- 
ties. When William, who had married an Engliſh princeſs, ſucceeded to 
his father's commands and authority x, the ſlates, both before and after 
the execution of the late king, were accuſed of taking ſteps more fayour- 
able to the royal cauſe, and of betraying a great prejudice againſt that of 
the parliament. It was long before the envoy of the Engliſh common- 
wealth could obtain an audience of the ſtates- general. The murderers of 
Doriflaus were not purſued with ſuch vigour as the parliament expected. 
And much regard had been paid to the king, and many good offices per- 
formed to him, both by the public, and by men of all rauks ia the United 
Provinces. 


„ Whitlocke, p. 496. Heathe's Chronicle, p. 307. | See note RR] at the end 
of the volume k 1647. ** 
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ArTtzx the death of William, prince of Orange !, which was attended 
with the depreſſion of his party and the triumph of the Dutch republicans, 
the parliament thought, that the time was now favourable for cementing a 
cloſer confederacy with the States. St. John, chief juſtice, who was ſent 
over to the Hague, had entertained the idea of forming a kind of coalition 
between the two republics, which would have rendered their intereſts totally 
inſeparable ; but fearing that ſo extraordinary a proje& would not be reliſh- 
ed, he contented himſelf with dropping ſome hints of it, and openly went 
no farther than to propoſe a ſtrict defenſive alliance between England and 
the United Frovinces, ſuch as has now, for near ſeventy years, taken place 
between theſe friendly powers ®. But the States, who were unwilling to 
form a nearer confederacy with a government, whoſe meaſures were ſo ob- 
noxious, and whoſe ſituation ſeemed ſo precarious, offered only to renew 
the former alliances with England. And the haughty St. John, diſguſt- 
ed with this diſappointment, as well as incenſed at many affronts, which 
had been offered him with impunity, by the retainers of the Palatine and 
Orange families, and indeed by the populace in general, returned into Eng- 
land, and endeavoured to foment a quarrel between the republics. 


Tas movements of great ſtates are often direQed by as lender ſprings 
as thoſe of individuals. Though war with ſo conſiderable a naval power as 
the Dutch, who were in peace with all their other neighbours, might ſeem 
dangerous to the yet unſettled commonwealth, there were ſeveral motives, 
which at this time induced the Engliſh parliament vo embrace hoſtile mea- 
lures, Many of the members thought that a foreign war would ſerve as 
a pretence for continuing the ſame parliament, and delaying the new mo- 
del of a repreſentative, with which the nation had ſo long been flattered. 
Others hoped, that the war would furniſh a reaſon for maintaining, ſome 
time longer, that numerous ſtanding army, which was ſo much complained 
oa. On the other hand ſome, who dreaded the encreaſing power of 
Cromwel, expected that the great expence of naval armaments, would prove 
a motive for diminiſhing the military eſtabliſhment, To divert the at- 
tention of the public from domeſtic quarrels towards foreign tranſactions, 
ſeemed, in the preſent diſpoſition of men's minds, to be good policy; The 
ſuperior power of the Engliſn commonwealth, together with its advantages 
of ſituation, promiſed ſucceſs ; and the parliamentary leaders hoped to gain 
many rich prizes from the Dutch, to diſtreſs and ſink their flouriſhing com- 
merce, and by victories to throw a luſtre on their own eſtabliſhment, which 
was ſo new and unpopular. All theſe views, enforced by the violent ſpirit 
of St. John, who had great influence over Cromwel, determined the parlia- 
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he Dutch war, and that it was the military gentlemen chiefly who ſupported that 
Wealure, | 
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We are told in the life of Sir Henry Vane, that that famous republican oppoſed ' 
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: ment to change the purpoſed alliance into a furious war again(t the Uait. 
' @ ed Provinces. x 


To cover theſe hoſtile intentions, the parliament, under pretence of pro. 
viding for the intereſts of commerce, embraced ſuch meaſures as they knen 
would give diſguſt to the States. They framed the famous act of nayigy. 
tion ; which prohibited all nations from importing into England in their 
bottoms any commodity which was not the growth and manufaRure gf 
their own country. By this law, though the terms in which it was con. 
ceived were general, the Dutch were principally affected; becauſe their 
country produces few commodities, and they ſubſiſt chiefly by being the 
general carriers and factors of Europe. Letters of repriſal were granted 
to ſeveral merchants, who complained of injuries, which, they pretended, 
they had received from the States; and above eighty Dutch ſhips fell into 
their hands, and were made prizes. The cyuelties committed on the 
Engliſh at Amboyna, which were certainly enarmous, but which ſeemed 
to be buried in oblivion by a thirty years* ſilence, were again made the 
ground of complaint. And the allowing the murderers of Doriſlaus to 
eſcape, and the conniving at the inſults to which St. John had been expo. 
ſed,qwere repreſented as ſymptoms of an unfriendly, if not a hoſtile diſpo. 
ſition in the States. 


Tax States, alarmed at all theſe ſteps, ſent orders to their ambaſſador 
to endeavour the renewal of the treaty of alliance, which had been broken 
off by the abrupt departure of St, John. Not to be unprepared, they e- 
quipped a fleet of a hundred and fifty ſail, and took care, by their miniſters 
at London, to inform the couucil of ſtate of that armament. This intel 
ligence, inſtead of ſtriking terror into the Engliſh republic, was conſidered 
as a menace, and farther confirmed the parliament in their hoſtile reſolu- 
tions. The minds of men in both ſtates were, every day, more irritated 
againſt each other, and it was not long before theſe humours broke forth 
into action. 

Tour, an admiral of great renown, received from the States the com- 
mand of a fleet of forty two fail, in order to protect the Dutch navigation 
againſt the privateers of the Engliſh. He was forced, by ſtreſs of weather, 
as he alledged, to take ſhelter in the road of Dover, where he met with 
Blake, who commanded an Engliſh fleet much inferior in number. Who 
was the aggreſſor in the action which enſued between theſe two admirals 
both of them men of ſuch prompt and fiery diſpoſitions, it is not caſy te 
determine; ſince each of them ſent to their own ſtate a relation totally op- 

poſite in all its circumſtances to that of the other, and yet ſupported by 
the teſtimony of every captain in his fleet. Blake pretended, that, having 
given a ſignal to the Dutch admiral to ſtrike, 'Tromp, inſtead of complying 
fired a broadſide at him. Tromp aſſerted, that he was preparing to ſtrikt, 
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and that the Engliſh admiral, nevertheleſs, began hoſtilities. It is certain 
that the admiralty of Holland, who are diſtinct from the counſel of ſtate, 
had given Tromp no orders to ſtrike, but had left him to his own diſcretion 
with regard to that vain, but much conteſted ceremonial, They ſeemed 
willing to introduce the claim of an equality with the new commonwealth, 
and to interpret the former reſpect payed the Engliſh flag, as a deference 
due only to the monarchy. This circumſtance forms a ſtrong preſumption 
againſt the narrative of the Dutch admiral. The whole Orange party, it 
muſt be remarked, to which Tromp was ſuſpected to adhere, were defi- 
rous of awar with England, 

BLaxe, though his ſquadron confiſted only of fifteen veſſels, re-inforced, 
after the battle began, by eight under captain Bourne, maintained the fight 
with bravery for five hours, and ſunk one ſhip of the enemy, and took 
another. Night parted the combatants, and the Dutch fleet retired to- 
wards the Coaſt of Holland. The populace of London were enraged, and 
would have inſulted the Dutch ambaſſadors, who lived at Chelſea, had not 
the council of ſtate ſent guards to protect chem. | 
Wars the States heard of this action, of which the conſequences were 
ally foreſeen, they were in the utmoſt conſternation. They immediately 
diſpatched Paw, Penſionary of Holland, as their ambaſſador extraord- 
inary to London, and ordered him to lay before the parliament the narrative 
which Tromp had ſent of the late rencounter. They entreated them, by 
all the bands of their common religion, and common liberties, not to 
precipitate themſelves into hoſtile meaſures, but to appoint commiſſioners 
who ſhould examine every circumſtance of the action, and clear up the truth 
which lay in obſcurity. And they pretended, that they had given no 
orders to their admiral to offer any viclence to the Engliſh, but would ſe- 
verely puniſh him, if they found, upon enquiry, that he had been guilty 
of an action which they ſo much diſapproved. The imperious parliament 
would hearken to none of theſe reaſons or ecmonſtrances. Elated by the 
numerous ſucceſſes which they had obtained over their domeltic enemies, 
they thought that every thing muſt yield to their fortunate arms; and they 
gladly ſeized the opportunity, which they ſought, of making war upon the 
States. They dFmarided, that, without any farther delay or enquiry, re- 
paration ſhould be made for all the damages which the Engliſh had ſuſ- 
tlined, And when this demand was not complied with, they diſpatched 
orders for commencing war againſt the United Provinces. 

BLiaxe failed northwards with a numerous fleet, and fell upon the her- 
ring buſſes, which were eſcorted by twelve men of war. All theſe he 
either took or diſperſed. Tromp followed him with a fleet of above a 
hundred ſail; When theſe two admirals were within fight of each other, 

and preparing for battle, a furious ſtorm attacked them, Blake took ſhelter 
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in the Engliſh barbours. The dutch fleet was diſperſed, and received 
great damage; 


1652. Sin Gros Axscuz, though he commanded only forty 
16th Aug. ſhips, according to the Engliſh accounts, engaged near Ply. 
mouth, the famous de Ruiter, who had under him fifty ſhips of war, with 
thirty merchant-men. The Dutch ſhips were indeed of inferior force to 
the Engliſh. De Ruiter, the only admiral in Europe who has attained 
a renown equal to that of the greateſt general, defended himſelf ſo well 
that Ayſcue gained no advantage over him. Night parted them in the 
greateſt heat of the action. De Ruiter next day ſailed off with his convoy, 
The Engliſh fleet had been ſo ſhattered in the fight, that it was not able 


to purſue, 


18th Odob. Near the coaſt of Kent, Blake, ſeconded by Bourne aud 

Pen, met a Dutch ſquadron, nearly equal in numbers, com- 
manded by de Witte and de Ruiter.. A battle was fought much to 
the diſadvantage of the Dutch. Their rear-admiral was boarded and 
taken. Two other veſſels were ſunk, and one blown up. The Dutch neu 
day made ſail towards Holland. 


Tus Engliſh were not ſo ſucceſsful in the Mediterranean. Van Galen, 
with much ſuperior force, attacked captain Badily, and defeated him, He 
bought, however, his victory with the loſs of his life, 


SEA-FIGHTS are ſeldom fo decifive as to diſable the vanquiſhed 
from making head in a little time againſt the victors. Tromy, 
ſeconded by de Ruiter, met near the Goodwins, with Blake, whoſe flect 
was inferior to the Dutch, but who reſolved not to decline the combat. 
A furious battle commenced, where the admirals on both ſides, as well as 
the inferior officers and ſeamen, exerted great bravery, In this action the 
Dutch had the advantage. Blake himſelf was wounded. The Garland 
and Bonaventure were taken. Two ſhips were burned, and one ſuok; 
and night came opportunely to ſave tbe Engliſh fleet. After this victory, 
Tromp, in a bravado, fixed a broom to his main-maſt ; as if he were re- 
ſolved to ſweep the ſea entirely of all the Engliſh veſſcls. 81 


29th Nov. 


Gzear preparations were made in England, in order to wipe 


1653. off this diſgrace. A gallant fleet of eighty ſail was fitted out 
Blake commanded, and Dean under him, together with Monk, who had 
18th Feb, been ſent for from Scotland. When the Engliſh lay off Portland, 

they deſcried, near break of day, a Dutch fleet of ſeyenty-fix vel 
ſels, ſailing up the channel, along with a convoy of zoo merchantmen, who 
had received orders to wait at the iſle of Rh&, till the fleet ſhould arrive to 
eſcort them. Tromp, and, under him, de Ruiter, commanded the Dutch. 
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This battle was the moſt furious that bad yet been fought between theſe 
warlike and rival nations. Three days was the combat continued with the 
utmoſt rage and obſtinacy ; and Blake, who was victor, gained not more 
honour than Tromp, who was vanquiſhed. The Dutch admiral made a 
ſkilful retreat, and ſaved all rhe merchant ſhips, except thirty. He loſt, 
however, eleven ſhips of war, had 2000 men lain, and near 1500 were priſ. 
oners. The Engliſh, though many of their ſhips were extremely ſhattered, 
had but one ſunk. Their ſlain were not much inferior in number to thoſe 
of the enemy. 

ALL theſe ſucceſſes of the Engliſh were chiefly owing to the ſuperior 
fize of their veſſels ; an advantage which all the {kill and bravery of the 
Dutch admirals could not compenſate. By means of ſhip-money, an im- 
poſition which had been ſo much complained of, and in ſome reſpects with 
reaſon, the late king had put the navy into a ſituation which it had never 
attained in any former reign; and he ventured to build ſhips of a fize which 
was then unuſual. But the misfortunes which the Dutch met with in 
battle, were ſmall in compariſon of thoſe which their trade ſultained from 
the Engliſh, Their whole commerce by the channel was cut off: Even 
that to the Baltic was much infeſted by the Engliſh privateers. Their 
fiſheries were totally ſuſpended. A great number of their ſhips, above 
1608, had fallen into the hands of the enemy. And all this diſtreſs they 
ſuffered, not for any national intereſts or neceſſity ; but from vain points of 
honour and perſonal reſentments, of which it was difficult to give a ſatis- 
factory account to the public. They reſolved, therefore, to gratify the 
pride of the parliament, and to make ſome advances towards peace, 'I hey 
met not, however, with a favourable reception ; and it was not without 
pleaſure, that they learned the diſſolution of that haughty aſſembly by the 
nolence of Cromwel ; an event from which they _— a more proſper- 
ous turn of their affairs.” 

Tus zealous republicans in the parliament had not been the chief or 
irt promoters of the war; but when it was once entered upon, they en- 
deavoured to draw from it every poſſible advantage. On all occaſions 
they ſet up the fleet iv oppoſition to the army, and celebrated the glory 
and ſucceſſes of their naval armaments, They inſiſted on the intolerable 
expence to which the nation was ſubjected, and urged the neceſſity of 
liminiffing it, by a reguCtion of the land forces. They had 4 
ordered ſome regiments to ſerve on board the fleet, in the ige ea 
quality of marines. And Cromwel, by the whole train of "AP 
their proceedings, evidently ſaw, that they had entertained a 


jealoaſy of his power and ambition, and were reſolved to bring him to a 


ſubordination under their authority, Without ſcruple or delay he 


reſolved to permit them, 
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On ſuch firm foundations was built the credit of this extraordinary 
man, that though à great maſter of fraud and diſſimulation, he judged it 
ſuperfluous to employ any diſguiſe in conducting this bold enterprize, 
He ſummoned a general council of officers; and immediately found that 
they were diſpoſed to receive whatever impreſſions he was pleaſed to gie 
them. Moſt of them were his creatures, had owed their advancement tg 
his favour, and relied entirely upon him for their future preferment. The 
breach being already made between the military and civil powers, when the 
late king was ſeized at Holdenby ; the general officers regarded the parliz 
ment as at once their creature and their rival; and thought, that they then. 
ſelves were entitled to ſhare among them thoſe offices and riches, of which 
its members had ſo long kept poſſeſſion. Harriſon, Rich, Overton, and 
a few others, who retained ſome priacipie, were guided by notions ſo ex. 
travagant, that they were eaſily deluded into meaſures the molt violent 
and moſt criminal. And the whole army had already been guilty of ſuch 
illegal and atrocious actions, that they could entertain no farther ſcrupl: 
with regard to any enterprize which might ſerve their ſel&aſh or fanatical 


purpoſes. 

Ix the council of officers it was preſently voted to frame a remonllrance 
to the parliament. After complaining of the arrears due to the army, 
they there deſired the parliament to reflect how many years t hey had ft. 
ten, and what profeſſions they had formerly made of their intentions to 
new-model the repreſentative, and eſtabliſh ſucceſſive parliaments, who 
might bear the burthen of national affairs, from which they themſcve 
would gladly, after ſo much danger and fatigue, be at laſt relieved. They 
confeſſed that the parliament bad atchieved great enterprizes, and had 
ſurmounted mighty difficulties ; yet was it an injury, they ſaid, to tne 
reſt of the nation to be excluded from bearing any part ia the ſervice of 
their country. It was now full time for them to give place to others ; and 
they therefore deſired them, after ſettling a council, who might execute 
the laws during the interval, to ſummon a new parliament, and eſlabliſ 
that free and equal goverament, which they had ſo long promiſed to the 


people. 

Tus parliment took this remonſtrance ia ill part, and made a ſharp 
reply to the council of officers. The officers inſilted on their advige ; and 
by mutual altercation and oppoſition the breach became {till wider be. 


Me” Ten the army and the c onwealth. - Cromwel, finding 


zoth erl. matters ripe for his purpoſe, called a council of officers, in or- 

der to come to a determination with regard to the public ſet- 
tlement. As he had here many friends, ſo had he alſo ſome opponents 
Harriſon having aſſured the council, that the general ſought only to pate 
the way for the government of Jeſus and his ſaints, major Streater briſkly 
replied, that Jeſus. qught then to come quickly: For if he delayed it wil 
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iter Chriſtmas, he would come too late; he would find his place occu- 
pied. While the officers were in debate, colonel Ingolſby informed Crom- 
wel, that that parliament was fitting, and had come to a reſolution not to 
liſolve themſelves, but to fill up the houſe by new elections; and was at 
that very time engaged in deliberations with regard to this expedient. Crom- 
wel in a rage immediately haſtened to the houſe, and carried a body of 300 
ſoldiers along with him. Some of them he placed at the door, ſome in the 
lobby, ſome on the ſtairs, He firſt addreſſed himſelf to his friend St. John, 
and told him, that he had come with an intention of doing what grieved him 
to the very ſoul, and what he had earneſtly with tears beſought the Lord 
not to impoſe upon him: But there was a neceſlity, in order to the glory 
ef God and the good of the nation. He ſat down for ſome time and 
heard the debate, He beckoned Harriſon, and told him, that he now 
judged the parhament ripe for a diſſolution. Sir,” ſaid Harriſon, “ the 
« work is very great and dangerous: I deſire you ſeriouſly to conſi der, 
before you engage in it.“ Lou ſay well,” replied the general; and 
thereupon ſat {till about a quarter of an hour, When the queſtion was 
ready to he put, he ſaid again to Harriſon, “ This is the time: I muſt do 
*it,” And ſuddenly ſtarting up, he loaded the parliament with the vileſt 
reproaches, for their tyranny, ambition, oppreſſion, and robbery of the pub- 
lie. Then ſtamping with his foot, which was a ſignal for ſoldiers to en- 
ter, * For ſhame,” ſaid he to the parliament, ** get you gone: give place 
to hongſter men; to thoſe who will more faithfully diſcharge their 
+ truf, You are no longer a parliament ; I tell you, you are no longer 
« a parliament. The lord has done with you: He has choſen other in- 
© ſtruments for carrying on his work.” Sir Harry Vane exclaiming a- 
geinſt this proceeding, he cried with a loud voice, O ! Sir Harry Vane, 
* dir Harry Vane ! The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane!” Tak- 
ing hold of Martin by the cloke, Thou art a whore · maſter, ſaid he. 
To another, Thou art an adulterer. To a third, “thou art a drunk - 
ard anda glutton:“ And thou an extortioner,” to a fourth. He 
commanded a ſoldier to ſeize the mace. * What ſhall we do with this 
* bauble? Here take it away. It is you,” faid be, addrefſing himſelf 
to the houſe, that have forced me upon this. I have ſought the Lord 
* night and day, that he would rather ſlay me than put me upon this 
* work.” Having commanded the ſoldiers to clear the hall, he bimſelf 
eat out the laſt, and ordering the doors to be locked, departed to his 
vodgings in WhitehalL 

Is this furious manner, which ſo well denotes his genuine character, 
aid Cromwel, without the 'calt oppoſition, or even murmur, anuthilate 
that famous aſſembly, whic had filled all Europe with the renown. of its 
actions, and with aſtoniſhnent at its crimes, and whole commencement 
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* 


was not more ardently deſired by the people than was its final diſſolution, 
All parties now reaped ſucceſſively the melancholy pleaſure of ſeeing the 
injuries, which they had ſuffered, revenged on their enemies ; and that 
too by the ſame arts, which had been practiſed agaiaſt them. The king 
had, in ſome inſtances, ſtretched his prerogative beyond its juſl bounds, 
and aided by the church, had well nigh put an end to all the liberties and 
privileges of the nation. The preſbyterians checked the progreſs of the 
court and clergy, and excited, by cant and hypocriſy, the populace, firf 
to tumults, then to war, againſt the king, the peers, and all the royalit;, 
No ſooner had they reached the pinnacle of grandeur, than the independ. 
ents, under the appearance of ſtill greater ſanctity, inſtigated the army a. 
gainſt them, and reduced them to ſubjection. The independents, amidt 
their empty dreams of liberty, or rather of dominion, were oppreſſed by 
the rebellion of their own ſervants, and found themſelves at once expoſed 
to the inſults of power and hatred of the people. By recent, as well a al 
ancient example, it was become evident, that illegal violence, with what. 
ever pretences it may be covered, and whatever object it may purſue, mul 
inevitably end at laſt in the arbitrary and deſpotic government of a ſing|: 
perſon. | 


CHAP. LXI. 


CromweP s birth and private liſe . Barebone's parliament——Cromut 
made protector Peace with Holland —— A new parliament—— Incurr- 
tion of the royalifls ——— State of Europe War with Spain 
Jamaica conquered ——— Succęſi and death of admiral Blake — Doſs 
adminiftration Cromaue. Humble Petition and advice Dunkirt 
taken Sickneſs of the protector - His death —— And cbaradter. 


* LIVER CROMWEL, in whoſe hands the diſſolution 
Crom wel's of the parliament had ieft the whole power civil and mile 
— tary, of three kingdoms, was born at Huntingdon, the al 

year of the former century, oi a good family; though he hin 
ſelf being the ſon of a ſecond brother, inhetited but a ſmall eſtate from his 
father. In the courſe of his education he had been ſent to the univerſity ; but 
his genius was found little fitted for the calm and elegant occupations of 
learning, and he made ſmall proficiencies in his ſtudies. He even threw hin. 
ſelf into a diſſolute and diſorderly courſe of life; and he conſumed, in gam- 
ing, drinking, debauchery, and country riots, the more early years of his 
youth, and diſſipated part of his patrimony. All of ſudden, the ſpirit of re 
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* 
mation ſeized him; he married, affected a grave and compoſed behaviour, 
entered jnto all the zeal and rigour of the puritanical party, and offered 
to reſtore to every one whatever ſums he had formerly gained by gaming. 
The ſame vehemence of temper, which had tranſported him into the ex- 
tremes of pleaſure, now diſtinguiſhed his religious habits. His heuſe was 
the reſort of all the zealous clergy of the party ; and his hoſpitality, as 
well as his liberalities to the filenced and deprived miniſters, proved as 
chargeable as his former debaucheries. Though e had acquired a tolera- 
ble fortune by a maternal uncle, he found his affairs ſo injured by his ex- 
pences, that he was obliged to take a farm at St Ives, and apply himſelf 
for ſome years, to agriculture as a profeſſion. But this expedient ſerved 
rather to involve him in farther debts and difficulties. The long prayers, 
which be ſaid to his family in the morning, and again in the afternoon, 
conſumed his own time and that of his ploughmen; and he reſerved no 
leilure for the care of his temporal affairs. His active mind, ſuperior to. 
the low occupations, to which he was condemned, preyed upon itſelf ; and 
he indulged his imagination in viſions, illuminations, revelations ; the 
great nouriſhment of that hypochondriacal temper, to which he was ever 
ſubject. Urged by his wants and his piety, he had made a party with 
Hambden, his near kinſman, who was preſſed only by the latter motive to 
tranſport himſelf into new England, now become the retreat of the more 
zealous among the puritanical party; and it was an order of council, 
which obliged them to diſembark and remain in England. The earl of 
Bedford, who poſſeſſed a large eftate in the Fen Country, near the iſle of 
Ely, having undertaken to drain theſe moraſſes, was obliged to apply to 
the king; and by the powers of the prerogative, he got commiſſioners-. 
appointed, who conducted that work, and divided the new acquired land a- 
mong the ſeveral proprietors. He met with oppoſition from many, a- 
mong whom Cromwel diſtiaguiſhed himſelf ; and this was the firſt public 
opportunity, which he had met with, of diſcovering the factious zeal and 
obſtinacy of h.is character. er 
From accident and intrigue he was choſen by the town of Cambridge 
member of the long parliament. His domeſtic affairs were then in great 
aſorder ; and he ſeemed not to poſſeſs any talents, which could qualify 
lim to riſe in that public ſphere into which he was now at laſt entered. 
His perſon was ungraceful, his dreſs ſlovenly, his voice untunable, his'e- 
locution homely, tedious, obſcure, and embarraſſed. The fervor of his 
ſpirit frequently prompted him to riſe in the houſe ; but he was not heard 
th atteation: His name, for above two years, is not to be found oſtener 
than twice in any committee : and thoſe committees, into which he was 
admitted, were choſen for affairs, which would more intereſt the zealots' 
than the men of buſineſs. In compariſon of the eloquent ſpeakers and ine 
geatlemen of the houſe, he was entirely overlooked ; and his friend Hamb- 
Vor. IV. 15 
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den alone was acquainted with the depth of bis genius, and foretold, that, if 


a civil war ſhould enſue, he would ſoon riſe to eminence and diſtinction. 

_ CromweL himſelf ſeems to bave been conſcious where his ſtrength lay 
and partly from that motive, partly from the uncontroulable fury of his 
xcal, he always joined that party, which puſhed every thing to extremities 
againſt the king. He was active in promoting the famous remonſtrance, 
which was the ſignal for all the enſuing commotions ; and when, after a 
long debate, it was carried by a ſmall majority, he told lord Falkland, 


that, if the queſtion had been loſt, he was reſolved next day to have con- 
verted into ready money the remains of his fortune, and immediately to 


have left the kingdom. Nor was this reſolution, he ſaid, peculiar to hin- 
ſelf : . Many others of his party he knew to be equally determined. 

Hs was no leſs than forty three years of age, when he firſt embraced the 
military profeſſion ; and by force of genius, without any maſter, he ſoon 
became an excellent officer ; though perhaps he never reached the fame 
of a conſummate commander. He raiſed a troop of horſe ; fixed his 
quarters in Cambridge; exerted great ſeverity towards that univerſity, 
which zealouſly adhered to the royal party; and ſhowed himſelf a man 
who would go all lengths in favour of that cauſe, which he had eſpouſed, 
He would not allow his ſoldiers to perplex their heads with thoſe ſub- 
tilties, of fighting by the king's authority againſt his perſon, and of obey- 
ing his majeſty's commands ſignified by both houſes of parliament : He 
plainly told them, that if he met the king in battle, be would fire a piſtol 
in his face as readily as againſt any other man. His treop of horſe he 
ſoon augmented to a regiment ; and he firſt inſtituted that diſcipline and 
inſpired that ſpirit, which rendered the parliamentary armies in the end 
victorious. Your troops, ſaid he to Hambden, according to, his own 
account , 4 are moſt of them old decayed ſerving men and tapſters, and 
<« ſuch kind of fellows.; The king's forces are compoſed of -gentlemen's 
« younger ſons and perſong of good quality. And do you think that the 
ti mean ſpirits of ſuch baſe and low fellows as ours will ever be able to ci- 
© counter gentlemen, that have honour and courage and reſolution in 
& them? You mult get men of ſpirit, and take it not ill that I ſay, ol. 
« ſpirit, that is likely to go as far as gentlemen will go, or elſe I am ſure 
% you will {till be beaten, as you have hitherto been, in every encounter.” 
He did as he propoſed, ' He enliſted the ſons of frecholders and farmers 
He carefully invited into his regiment all the zcalous favatics throughout 
England. When they were collected in a body, their enthuſiaſtic ſpirit 
Rill roſe to a higher pitch, Their colonel, from his own natural character: 
as well as from policy, was ſufficiently inclined to encreale the flame. He 
preached, he prayed, he fought, he puniſhed, he rewarded. The wild & 
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thuGaſe, together with valour and diſcipline, ili propagated itſelf; and 
all men caſt their eyes on ſo pious and ſo ſucceſsful a leader. From low 
commands he roſe with great rapidity to be really the firſt, though in 

pearance only the ſecond, in the army. By fraud and violence, he — 
rendered himſelf the firſt in the ſtate. In proportion to the e of 
his authority, his talents always ſeemed to expand themſelves; and be 
liſplayed every day new abilities, which had lain dormant, till the 

emergence, by which they were called forth into action. All E — 
dood aſtoniſhed to fee a nation, ſo turbulent and unruly, who, for fins 
dcubtful encroachments on their privileges, had dethroned and murdered 


an excellent prince, deſcended from a long line of monarchs, now at laſt ſub- 


dued, reduced to flavery by one, who, a few years before, was no better than 


a private gentleman, whoſe name was not known in the nation, and who | 


was little regarded even in that low ſphere, to which be had always been 


confined. 


Tur indignation, entertained by the people, againſt an authority, found - 


ad on manifeſt uſurpation, was not ſo violent as might naturally be 
expected. Congratulatory addreſſes, the firſt of the kind, were made to 
Cromwel by the fleet, by the army, even by many of the chief corporations 
aad counties of England; but eſpecially by the ſeveral congregations of 
ſaints, diſperſed throughout the kingdom ꝰ . The royaliſts, though they 
could not love the man, who had embrued his hands in the blood of their 
ſorercign, expected more lenity from him, than from the jealous and im- 


perious republicans, who had hitherto governed. The preſbyterians were” 


pleaſed to ſee thoſe men, by whom they had been outwitted and expelled, 


now in their turn expelled and outwitted by their own ſervant ; and they 


pphauded him, for this laſt act of violence upon the parliament. Theſe 
two parties compoſed the bulk of the nation, and kept the people in ſome 


wletable temper. All men likewiſe, baraſſed with wars and factions, 


were led to ſee any proſpect of ſettlement, And they deemed it leſs ig. 
dominious to ſubmit to a perſon of ſuch admirable talents and capacity, 
than ta a few ignoble enthuſiaſtic hypocrites, who under the name of a 
republic, had reduced them to a cruel ſubjection. 

Tur republicang, being dethroned by Cromwel, were the party whoſe 
reſoxtment he had the greate{ffeafon to apprehend. That party, beſides 
the independents, contained two ſets of men, who are ſeemingly of the 
nol oppoſite principles, but who were then united by a lamflitude of 
genius and of character. The firſt and the moſt numerous were the 
mllenarians, or fifth monarchy men, who infisted, that dominion being 
tounded in grace, all distinction in magistracy must be aboliſhed, except 
What aroſe from piety and holineſs ; who expected ſuddenly the · ſccond 

| 1i 2 
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coming of Chriſt upon the earth; and who pretended, that the ſaintsin 
the mean while, that is, themſelves, were alone entitled to govern, The 


ſecond were the deiſts, who had no other object than political liberty, who 
denied entirely the truth of revelation, and inſinuated, that all the various 


. ſets, ſo heated againſt each other, were alike founded in folly and in er. 


ror. | Men of ſuch daring geniuſes were not contented with the ancient 
and legal forms of civil government; but challenged a degree of freedom 
beyond what they expected ever to enjoy under any monarchy. Martin, 
Challoner, Harrington, Sidney, Wildman, Nevil, were eſleemed the heads 
of this ſmall diviſi on. 

Fus deifts were perfectly hated by Cromwel, becauſe he had no hold 
of enthuſiaſm, by which he could govern or over-reach them; he therefore 
treated them with great rigour and diſdain, and uſually denominated them 


the heathens. As the millenarians had a great intereſt in the army, it wa 


much more important for him to gain their confidence; and their ſize of 
underſtanding afforded him great facility in deceiving them. Of late 
years, it had been ſo uſual a topic of converſation to diſcourſe of parliaments 
and councils and ſenates, and the ſoldiers themſelves had been ſo much 
accuſtomed to enter into that ſpirit, that Cromwel thought it requilite 
to eſtabliſh ſomething which might bear the face of a commonyealth, 
He ſuppoſed, that God, in his providence, had thrown the whole riglt, 
as well as gower, of government into his hands; and without any more 
ceremony, by the advice of his council of officers, he ſent ſummonses to a 
hundred and twenty-eight perſons of different towns and counties of Eng- 
land, to five of Scotland, to fix of Ireland. He-pretended, by his ſole at 


* and deed, to devolve upon theſe the whole authority of the 
1653. 8 


88 ſtate This legiſlative power they were to exerciſe during 
| parliament. Gfteen months; and they were afterwards to chooſe the 


ſame number of perſons, who might ſucceed them in that 
high and important office. 

Tank were great numbers at that time, who made it a principle always 
to adhere to any power, which was uppermoſt, and to ſupport the ef 
bliſhed government. This maxim is not peculiar to the people of that 
age ; but what may be eſteemed peculiar to them, is, that there prevailed 
a hypoctitical phraſe for expreſſing ſo prudential a conduct: It was called 
a waiting upon providence. "When providence, therefore, was ſo kind a 
to beftow on theſe men, now aſſembled. together, the ſupreme authont? 
they muſt have been very ungrateful, if, in their turn, they 
had been wanting in complaiſance towards her. They imme 
diately voted themſelves a parliament ; and having their on 
conſent, as well as that of Oliver Cromwel, for their legiſlative authority, 
they now proceeded very gravely to the exerciſc of it. 
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Is this notable aſſembly were ſome perſons of the rank of gentlemen ; 
but the far greater part were low mechanics ; fifth monarchy men, ana- 
baptiſls, antinomians, independents ; the very dregs of the fanatics. They 
began with ſeeking God by prayer: This office was performed by eight 
or ten gifted men of the aſſembly; and with ſo much ſucceſs, that accor- 
ding to the confeſſion of all, they had never before, in any of their devo- 
tional exerciſes, enjoyed ſo much of the holy ſpirit as was then communi. 
cated to them *, Their hearts were, no doubt dilated when they confider- 
ed the high dignity, to which they ſuppoſed themſelves exalted. They 
had been told by Cromwel in his firſt diſcourſe, that he never looked to ſee 
ſuch a day, when Chriſt ſhould be ſo owned . They thought it therefore, 
their duty to proceed to a thorough reformation, and to pave the way for 
the reign of the Redeemer, and for that great work, which, it was expec- 
ted, the Lord yas to bring forth among them. All fanatics, being con- 
ſecrated by their own fond imaginations, naturally bear an antipathy to 
the eceleſiaſties, who claim a peculiar ſanity, derived merely from their 
office and prieſtly character. This parliament took into conſideration the 
abolition of the clerical function, as ſavouring of popery ; and the taking 
away of tythes, which they called a reli& of Judaiſm. Learning alſo. and 
the univerſities were deemed heatheniſh and unneceſſary : The common 
law was detominated a badge of the conqueſt and of Norman ſlavery ; and 


they threatened the lawyers with a total abrogation of their profeſſion; 


dome ſteps were even taken towards an abolition of the chancery *, the 
higheſt court of judicature in the kingdom; and the Moſaical law was in- 
teaded to be eſtabliſhed awthe ſole ſyſtem of Engliſh juriſprudence *. 

Or all the extraordinary ſchemes adopted by theſe legiſlators, they had | 
not leiſure to finiſh any, except that which eſtabliſhed the legal ſolemniza- 


4 Parl. Hitt. vol. xx. p. 182%, 
" Theſe are his expreſſions: © Indeed, I have bat one word more to fay to you, though 
uin that perhaps I ſhall ſhow my weakneſs: It is by way of encouragement to you in 
* this work ; give me leave to begin thus: I confeſs I never looked to have ſeen ſuch a 
day as this, it may be nor you neither, when Jeſus Chriſt ſhould be ſo owned as he is 
© at this day and in this work. J:ſus Chriſt is owned this day by y our call, and you 
" own him by your willingneſs to appear for him, and you mauifeſt this (as far as 
poor creatures can do) to be a day of the power of Chriſt. I know you will remem- 
ber that ſcripture, be mates bis people willing in the day of bis power, God manifeſts it 
to de tne day of the power of Chriſt, having thro' ſo much blood and ſo much tryal 
n has been upon this nation, he makes this one of the greateſt mercies, r-xt to his own 
* fon, to have his people called to the ſupreme authority, God hath owned his fon, 
© 4nd hath owned you, and hath made you to own him, I confeſs I never looked to 
* have ſecn ſuch a day : 1 did not.” 1 ſuppoſe at this paſſage he cried : For he was 
ery much given to weepiog, and could at any time ſhed abundance of tears, The reſt 
« theſpeech may be ſeen among Milton's State papers, page 106. lt is very curious, and 
full of the ſame obſcurity, confuſion, embarraſſment, and abſurdity, which appear in al- 
noſt all Oliver's productions. | | 
* Whitlocke, p. 543- 54% _ t Conferenge held at Whitehall. 
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tion of marriage by the civil magiſtrate alone, without the interpoſitian of 
the clergy.” They found themſelves expoſed to the deriſion of the public, 
Among the fanatics of the houſe, there was an active member, much noted 
for his long prayers, ſermons, and harangues. He was a leather: ſeller in 
London: His name Praiſe god Barebone. This ridiculous name, which 
ſeems to have been choſen by ſome poet or allegoriſt to ſuit ſo ridiculous a 
perſonage, ſtruck the fancy of the people; and they commonly affixed to 
this aſſembly the appellation of Barebone's parliament * 

Tes Dutch ambaſſadors endeavoured to enter into negociation with 
this parliament ; but though proteſtants and even preſbyterians, they met 
with a bad reception from thoſe who pretended to a ſanctity ſo much ſupe- 
rior. The Hollanders were regarded as worldly-minded men, intent only on 
commerce and induſtry ; whom it was fitting the ſaints ſhould firſt extup- 
ate, ere they undertook that great work, to which they believed them- 
ſelves deſtined by providence, of ſubduing Antichriſt, the man of (in, and 
extending to the uttermoſt bounds of the earth the kingdom of the Re- 
deemer . The ambaſſadors finding themſelves proſcribed, not as enemies 
of England, but of Chriſt, remained in aſtoniſhment; and knew not which 
was moſt to be admired, the implacable ſpirit or egregious folly of theſe pre- 
tended ſaints. 

Crxomwsr began to be aſhamed of his legiſlature. If he ever had ary 
deſign in ſummoning ſo prepoſterous an affembly beyond amuſing the po- 
u ſt was uſual for the pretended ſaints at that time ta change their names from Henry, 
Edward, Anthony, William, jwhich theyregarded as {heatheniſh, into others more 
ſanQified and godly : Even the new Teſtament names, James, Andrew, Jobn, Peter, 
- were not held in ſuch regard as thoſe which were borrowed from the Old Teſtament, 
Hezekiah, Habbakuk, Joſhua, Zerobabel. Sometimes a whole godly ſenterce was + 


dopted as a name. Here are the names of a jury ſail to be encloſed in the county ul 
Suſſex about that time. | 


Accepted, Trevor of Norſham. Be Faithful, Joiner of Britling. 
Redeemed, Compton of Battle. Fly Debate, Roberts of the ſame. 
Faint not, Hewit of Heathfield. Fight the good Fight of Faith, W. ite of 
Make Peace, Heaton of Hare. F Emer. 


More Fruit, Fowler of Eaſt Hadley. 
Hope for, Bending of the ſame. 
Gracefvl, Harding of Lewes. 

| Weep not, Billing of the ſame. 
Meck, Brewer of Okeham. 


God Reward, Smart of Fivehurſt. 
Standfaſt on High, Stringer of Crowhurlt, 
Earth, Adams of Warbleton. 

Called, Lower of the ſame. 

Kill Sin, Pimple of Witham. 

Return, Spelman of Watliog. | 
See Broome s Travels into England, p. 279. ©. Cramwel,” ſays Cleveland, © hath beat 
& up{his drums clean through the Old Teſtament. You may le- ru the gevealogy of our 
« Saviour by the names of tis regiment. The muſter · maſler has vo other lit than ihe 
« firſt chapter of St. Matthew.” The brother of this Praiſe: god Barebone had fr name, 
Vc bad not died for you, you bad been damned Bar ebene. But the people, tired of thi 
long name, retained only the laſt word, and commonly gave him the appellation of Dam» 
n'd Barebone, _ * Thurloe, vol. i. p. 273. ft. Allo Stubbe, p.91,9% 
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pulace and the army: he had intended to alarm the elergy and lawyers; 
and he had ſo far ſucceeded as to make them deſire any other government, 


which might ſecure their profeſſions, now brought in danger by theſe deſ- 


perate fanatics. Cromwel bimſelf was diſſatisfied, that the parliament, 
though they had derived all their authority from bim, began to pretend 
power from the Lord *, and to inſiſt already on their divine commiſſion, 
He had been careful to ſummon in his writs ſeveral perſons entirely de- 
voted to him. By concert, theſe met early; and it was mentioned by 
ſome among them, that the ſitting of this parliament any longer would be 
of no ſervice to the nation, They haſtened, therefore, to Crom- 1686. 
wel, along with Rouſe, their ſpeaker ; and by a formal deed or 12th. De- 
aſſignment, reſtored into his hands that ſupreme authority which nber. 
they had ſo lately received from him. General Harriſon and about twen- 
ty more remained'in the houſe ; and that they might prevent the reign of 
the ſaints from coming to an untimely end, they placed one Moyer in the 
chair, and began to draw up proteſts. They were ſoon interrupted by 
colonel White, with a party of ſoldiers. He aſked them what they did 
there. We are ſeeking the Lord,” ſaid they Then you may go elſe- 
here, replied he: «© For to my certain knowledge, he has not been 
& here theſe many years.“ | 


Taz military being now, in appearance, as well as in reality, the ſole 
power which prevailed in the nation, Cromwel thought fit to indulge a new 
fancy : For he ſeems not to have bad any deliberate plan in all theſe altera- 
tions. Lambert, his creature, who, under the appearance of obſequiouſneſs 
tohim, indulged an unbounded ambition, propoſed in à council of officers to 


adopt another ſcheme of government, aud to temper the liberty of a com- 
monwealth by the authority of a ſingle perſon, who ſhould be known by 


the appellation of protector. Without delay, he prepared what was cal- 
led the inſtrument of government, containing the plan of this new _ 

legiſlature ; and as it was ſuppoſed to. be agreeable to the gene” — 
ral, it was immediately voted by the council of officers. tector. 


Cromwel was declared protector; and with great ſolemnity in- 
ſtalled in that high office. 


So little were theſe men endowed with the ſpirit of legiſlation, that they 
confeſſed, or rather boaſted, that they had employed only four days in 
drawing this inſtrument, by which the whole government of three gking- 
doms was pretended to be regulated and adjuſted to all ſucceeding gene- 
rations, There appears no difficulty in believing them; when it is con- 
ſidered how crude and undigeſted a ſyſtem of civil polity they endeavour- 
ed to eſtabliſh. The chief articles of the inſtrument are theſe. A coun- 
eil was appointed, which was not to exceed twenty-one, nor be leſs than 

114 
* Thurloe, vol. i. p. 393. 
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_ thirteen perſons. Theſe were to enjoy their office during life or good he- 
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haviour ; and in caſe of a vacancy, the remaining members named three, of were 


whom the protector choſe one. The protector was appointed ſupreme renge 
magiſtrate of the commonwealth : In his name was all juſtice to be adminiſ. tempe 
tered ; from him were all magiſtracy and honours derived; he had the po. aledg 
er of pardoning all erimes, excepting murder and treaſon; to him the be. auc. 

nefit of all forfeitures devolved. The right of peace, war, and alliance, Dr 
reſted in him; but in theſe particulars he was to act by the advice and with 
the conſent of his council. The power of the ſword was veſted in the pro- rigor, 
tector, jointiy with the parliament, while it was fitting, or wit h the coun. * 
cil of ſtate in the intervals. He was obliged to ſummon a parliament e- qed ſ 


gover! 


very three years, and allow them to ſit five months, without adjournment, Tanks 
Prerogation, or diſſolution, The bills, which they paſſed, were to be pre- ** 
| ſented to the protector for his aſſent; but if within twenty days it were cd by 


not obtained, they were to become laws by the authority alone of parlia- Crake 
ment. A ftanding army for Great Britain and Ireland was eſtabliſhed, 
of 20,000 foot and 10,000 horle ; and funds were aſſigned for their ſup. 
port. Theſe were not to be diminiſhed without conſent of the protectot; 
and in this article alone he aſſumed a negative. During the intervals of 
parliament, the protector and council had the power of enacting law, 


were t 
violent 
ſtates 

two d. 
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which were to be valid till the next meeting of parliament. "The chancel- . 
lor, treaſurer, admiral, chief governors of Ireland and Scotland, and the cighte 
chief juſtices of both the benches, muſt be choſen with the approbation of We 
parliament; and in the intervals, with the approbation of the council, te Th 
be afterwards ratified by parliament. The protector was to enjoy his of- W 
| kice during life ; and on his death, the place was immediately to be ſup- the lia 


lied by the council. This was the inſtrument of government enacted by blocka 
the council of officers, and ſolemnly ſworn to by Oliver Cromwel. The 
council of · ſtate, named by the inſtrument, were fifteen ; men entirely de. 
voted to the protector, and by reaſon of the oppoſition among themſclytt 
in party and principles, not likely ever to combine againſt him. 


honou! 
appear 
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CromweL ſaid, that he accepted the dignity of protector, merely that again t 
he might exert the duty of a conſtable, and preſerve peace in the nation. met wi 
Affairs indeed were brought to that paſs, by the furious animoſities of the ruſhed: 


ſeveral factions, that the extenſive authority and even arbitrary power of with hi 
ſome firſt magiſtrate was become a neceſlary evil, in order to keep the peo. quet b. 


ple from relapſing into blood and confuſion. The independents were too Englif 
ſmall a party ever to eſtabliſh a popular government, or entruſt the nation, they lit 
where they had fo lttle intereſt, with the free-choice of its repreſentatives 1 
The preſbyterians had adopted the violent maxims of perſecution ; incou. The fl. 
patible at all times with the peace of ſotiety, much more with the wild zcal 7" 
of thoſe numerous ſects, which prevailed among the people. The roy* modat; 


aliſts were ſo much enraged by the injuries, which they had ſuffered, that for the 
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the other prevailing parties would never ſubmit to them, who, they knew 
were enabled, merely by the execution of the ancient laws, to take ſevere 
vengeance upon them. Had Cromwel been guilty of no crime but this 
temporary uſurpation, the plea of neceſſity and public good, which he 
alledged, might be allowed, in every view, a reaſonable excuſe for his con- 
duct. 

DrzixG the variety of ridiculous and diſtracted ſcenes which the civil 
government exhibited in England, the military force was exerted with 
vigor, conduct, and unanimity ; and never did the kingdom appear more 
formidable to all foreign nations. The Engliſh fleet, conſiſting of a hun- 
dred ſail, and commanded by Monk and Dean, and under them by Pen and 
Lauſon, met, near the coaſt of Flanders, with the Dutch fleet, equally nu- 
merous, and commanded by Tromp. The two republics were not inflam- 
ed by any national antipathy, and their intereſts very little interfered : Yet 
ſew battles have been diſputed with more fierce and obſtinate courage than 
were thoſe many naval combats, which were fought during this ſhort, but 


Car. LXI. 


violent war. The defire of remaining ſole lords of the ocean animated theſe ' 


ſlates to an honourable emulation againſt each other. After a battle of 
two days, in the firſt of which Dean was killed, the Dutch, inferior in the 
ize of their ſhips, were obliged, with great loſs, to retire into their har- 
bours. Blake, towards the end of the fight, joined his countrymen with 
eighteen fail, The Engliſh fleet lay off the coaſt of Holland, and * 
interrupted the commerce of that republic, 

Tos ambaſſadors, whom the Dutch had ſent over to England, gave 


them hopes of peace. But as they could obtain no ceſſation of hoſtilities, | 


the ſtates, unwilling to ſuffer any longer the loſs and diſhonour of being 
blockaded by the enemy, made the utmoſt efforts to recover their injured 
honour. Never on any occaſion did the power and vigour of that republic 
appear in a more conſpicuous light. In a few weeks, they had repaired 
and manned their fleet; and they equipped ſome ſhips of a larger ſize, than 
ary which. they had hitherto ſent to ſea, Tromp iſſued out; determined 
again to fight the victors, and to die rather than to yield the conteſt, He 
met with the enemy commanded by Monk; and both ſides immediately 
ruſhed into the combat. Tromp, gallantly animating his men, 
with his ſword drawn, was ſhot through the heart with a muſ- 1653 
quet ball, This event alone decided the battle in favour of the "gh Joly: 
Engliſh, Though near thirty ſhips of the Dutch were ſunk and taken, 
they little regarded this loſs compared with that of their brave admiral. 
Mzaxwaite the negociations of peace were continually advancing. 
The ſtates, overwhelmed with the expence of the war, terriſed by their 
loſſes, and mortified by their defeats, were extremely deſirous of an accom- 


modation with an enemy whom they found, by experience, too powerful 
for them, The king having ſhown an inclination to ſerve on board their 
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fleet ; though they expreſſed their ſenſe of the honour intended them, they 


declined an, offer, which might inflame the quarrel with the Engliſh com. 
monwealth. The great obſtacle to the peace was ſound not to be any ani. 
moſity on the part of the Engliſh ; but on the contrary a deſire too earueſſ 
of union and confederacy. Cromwel had revived the chimerical ſcheme. of 
a coalition with the united provinces z a total conjunction of government, 
privileges, intereſts, and councils. This project appeared ſo wild to the 
' Rates, that they wondered any man of ſenſe could ever enter. 
1654 tain it; and they refuſed to enter into conferences with re- 
poem Apr gard to.a propoſal, which could ſerve only to delay any prac. 
H land. ticable ſcheme of accommodation. The peace was at laſt 
ſigned by Cromwel, now inveſted with the dignity of protec. 
tor; and it proves ſufficiently, that the war had been impolitic, ſince, af- 
ter the moſt ſignal victories, no terms more advantageous could be obtain, 
ed. A defenſive league was made between the two republics. They 
greed, each of them, to baniſh the enemies of the other ; thoſe who had 
been concerned in the maſſacre of Amboyna were to be puniſhed, if any 
remained alive; the honour of the flag was yielded to the Engliſh ; eighty- 
five thouſand pounds were ſtipulated to be paid by the Dutch Ealt India 
company for loſſes, which the Engliſh company had ſuſtained ; and the 
iſland of Polerone in the Eaſt Indies was promiſed to be ceded to the lat- 
ter. ef | 
Cxouw L, jealous of the connexions between the royal family and that 
of Orange, inſiſted on a ſeparate article; that neither the young prince nor 
any of his family ſhould ever be inveſted with the dignity of ſtadtholder. 
The province of Holland, ſtrongly prejudiced againſt that office, which they 
eſteemed dangerous to liberty, ſecretly ratified this article, The protec: 
tor, knowing that the other provinces would not be induced to make ſuch 
conceſſion, was ſatisfied with this ſecurity. 


Tus Dutch war, being ſucceſsful, and the peace reaſonable, brought 
credit to Cromwel's adminiſtration. An act of juſtice which he exerciſed at 
home, gave likewiſe ſatisfaction to the people; though the regularity of 


it may perhaps appear ſomewhat doubtful. , Don Pantaleon Sa, brother 


to the Portugueſe ambaſſador, and joined with him in the ſame commil- 
ſion ?, fancying himſelf to be inſulted, came upon the exchange, armed 
and attended by ſeveral ſervants. By miſtake, he fell on a gentleman, whom 
he took for the perſon. that had given him the offence ; and baving butcher- 
ed him with many wounds, he and all his attendants took ſhelter in the 
houſe of the Portugueſe ambaſſador, who had connived at this baſe enter- 
prize 2. The populace ſurrounded the houſe, and threatened to ſet fire to 


it. Cromwel ſent a guard, who ſeized all the criminals. They were 
»Y Thurloe, vol. ii, p. 429. mid. vol. i. p- 616. 
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brought to trial : And notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the ambaſſador, 
who pleaded the privileges of his office, Don Pantaleon was executed on 
Tower-hill. The laws of nations were here plainly violated : But the 
crime committed by the Portugueſe gentleman was to the laſt degree atro- 
cious ; and the vigorous chaltiſement of it, ſuiting ſo well the undaunted 
character of .Cromwel, was univerſally approved of at home and admired 
among foreign nations. The ſituation of Portugal obliged that court to 
acquieſce ; and the ambaſſador ſoon after ſigned with the protector a trea- 
ty of peace and alliance, which was very advantageous to the Engliſh com- 
merce. 


AxoTHER act of ſeverity, but neceſſary in his ſituation, was, at the ve- 
ry ſame time exerciſed by the protector, in the capital puniſhment of Ge- 
rard and Vowel, two royaliſts, who were accuſed of conſpiring againſt his 
life. He had erected a high court of juſtice for their trial; an infringe- 
ment of the ancient Jaws, which at this time was become familiar, but one 
to which no cuſtom or precedent could reconcile the nation, Juries were 
found altogether unmanageable, The reſtleſs Lilbuin, for new offences, 
had been brought to a new trial ; and had been acquitted with new tri- 
umph and exultation, If no other method of conviction had been deviſed 
during this illegal and unpopular government, all its enemies were aſſured 
of entire impunity. 


Tus protector had occaſion to obſerve the prejudices enter- 

tained againſt his government, by the difpoſition of the parlia- 13 
ment, which he ſummoned on the third of September, that . par- 
day of the year on which he gained his two great victories of | 

Dunbar and Worceſter, and which he always regarded as fortunate for 
him. It muſt be confeſſed, that, if we are left to gather Cromwel's inten- 
tions from his inſtrument of government, it is ſuch a motley piece, that we 
cannot eaſily conjeQure, whether he ſeriouſly meant to eſtabliſh a tyranny | 
or a republic. On one hand, a firſt magiſtrate, in ſo extenſive a govern» 
ment, ſeemed neceſſary both for the dignity and tranquillity of the ſtate; 
and the authority, which he aſſumed as protector, was, in ſome reſpecta, 
inferior to the prerogatives, which the laws entruſted and fill entruſt to 
the king. On the other hand, the legiſlative power, which he reſerved to 
himfelf and coundil, together with {6 great an army, independent of the 
parliament, were bad prognoſlics of bis intention to ſubmit to a civil and 
legal conſlitution. But if this were not his intention, the method in which 
he diſtributed and conducted the elections, being ſo favourable to liberty, 
form an inconfiſtency which is not eaſily accounted for. He deprived of 
their right of election all the ſmall boroughs, places the molt expoſed to 
influence and corruption. Of 400 members, which repreſented- England, 
270 were choſen by the counties. The reſt were elected by London, and 


the more conſiderable corporations. The lower populace too, ſo calily 
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guided or deceived, were excluded from the elections: An eſtate of 200 
pounds value was neceſſary to entitle any one to a vote. The elections of 
this parliament were conducted with perfe& freedom ; and, excepting that 
ſuch of the royaliſts as had borne arms againſt the parliament and all their 
ſons were excluded, a more fair repreſentation of the people could not be 
deſired or expected. Thirty members were returned from Scotland; a 
many from Ireland. 


Taz protector ſeems to have been diſappointed, when he found, that 
all theſe precautions, which were probably nothing but covers to his ambi. 
tion, had not procured him the confidence of the public. Though Crom- 
wel's adminiſtration was leſs odious to every party than that of any o- 
ther party, yet was it entirely acceptable to none, The royaliſts had been 
iaſtruQed by the king to remain quiet, and to cover themſelves under the 
appearance of republicans; and they found in this latter faction ſuch in- 
veterate hatred againſt the protector, that they could not wiſh for more 
zealous adverſarics to his authority. It was maintained by them, that 
the pretence of liberty and a popular election was but a new artifice of 
this great deceiver, in order to lay aſleep the deluded nation, and give 
himſelf leiſure to rivet their chains more ſecurely upon them: That in the 


inſtrument of government he openly declared his intention of ſtill retaining 


the ſame mercenary army, by whoſe aſſiſtance he had ſubdued the ancient 
eſtabliſhed government, and who would with lefs ſcruple obey him, in over- 
turning, whenever he ſhould pleaſe to order them, that new ſyſtem, which 
he himſelf had been pleaſed to model: That being ſenſible of the danger 
and uncertainty of all military government, he endeavoured to intermix 
ſome appearance, and but an appearance of civil adminiſtration, and to ba. 


lance the army by a ſeeming conſent of the people: That the abſurd trial, 


which he had made, of a parliament, elected by himſelf, appointed per- 
petually to elect their ſucceſſors, plainly proved, that he aimed at nothing 
but temporary expedients, was totally averſe to a free republican govern- 
ment, and poſſeſſed not that mature and deliberate reflection, which could 
qualify him to act the part of a legiſlator: That his imperious charae- 
ter, which had betrayed itſelf in ſo many incidents, could pever ſe- 
riouſly ſubmit to legal limitations, nor would the very image of popu- 
lar government be longer upheld than while conformable to his ardi- 
trary will and pleaſure : And that the beſt policy was to oblige him to take 
off the maſk at once; and either ſubmit entirely to that parliament which 
he had ſummoned, or by totally rejecting its authority, leave himſelf no 
reſource but in his ſeditious and enthuſiaſtic army. 


Is proſecution of theſe views, the parliament, having heard the protee- 


 tor's ſpeech, three hours long *, and having choſen Lenthal for their ſpeał- 


a Thutloe, vol. ii. P · 388. 
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er, immediately entered into a diſcuſſion of the pretended inſtrument of 
government, and of that authority, which Cromwel, by the title of pro- 
tector, had aſſumed over the nation. The greateſt liberty was uſed in ar- 
raigning this new dignity ; and even the perſonal character and conduct of 
Cromwel eſcaped not without cenſure. The utmoſt, that could be obtain- 
ed by the officers and by the court party, for ſo they were called, was to 
protract the debate by arguments and long ſpeeches, and prevent the deci- 
fon of queſtion, which, they were ſenſible, would be carried againſt them 
by a great majority. The protector, ſurpriſed and enraged at this refrac- 
tory ſpirit in the parliament, which however he had ſo much reaſon to ex- 
pe, ſent for them to the painted chamber, aud with an air of great autho- 
rity inveighed againſt their conduct. He told them that nothing could be 
more abſurd than for them to diſpute his title; ſince the ſame inſtrument of 
government, which made them a parliament, had inveſted him with the pro- 
teorſhip ; that ſome points in the new conſtitution were ſuppoſed to be 
fundamentals, and were not, on any pretence, to be altered or diſputed 
that among theſe were the goyernment of the nation by a ſingle perſon and 


a parliament, their joint authority over the army and militia, the ſucceſſion. 


of new parliaments, and liberty of conſcience ; and that, with regard to 
theſe particulars, there was reſerved to him a negative voice, to which, ia 
the other circumſtances of government, he confeſſed himſelf no wiſe in- 


titled. 
Tus protector now found the neceſſity of exacting a ſecurity, which, had 


he foreſeen the ſpirit of the houſe, he would with better grace have requi- 
red at the firſt meeting d. He obliged the members to ſign a recognition 
of his authority, and an engagement not to propoſe or conſent to any alter- 
ation in the government, as it was ſettled in a fingle perſon and a parlia- 
ment ; and he placed guards at the door of the houſe, who allowed none 
but ſubſcribers to enter. Moſt of the members, after ſome heſitation, 
ſubmitted to this condition; but retained the ſame refractory ſpirit, which 
they had diſcovered in their firſt debates. The inſtrument of government 
was taken in pieces, and examined, article by article, with the moſt ſcrupu- 
lous accuracy: Very free topics were advanced with the general approba- 
tion of the houſe : And during the whole courſe of their proceedings, 
they neither ſent up one bill to the protector, nor took any notice of him. 
Being informed, that conſpiracies were entered into between the mem- 
bers and ſome malcontent officers ; he. haſtened to the diſſolution of ſo dan- 
gerous an aſſembly, By the inſtfment of government, to which he had 
ſworn, no parliament could be diſſolved, till it had ſitten five months z but 
Cromwel pretended, that a month contained only twenty-eight days, accor-. 


ding to the method of computation practiſed in paying the fleet and army. 


b Thurloe, vol. Ii p. 610. 
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The full time, therefore, according to this reckoning, being! elapſed, the 
parliament was ordered to attend the protector, who made them a tedious, 
confuſed, angry harangue, and diſmiſſed them. Were we to judge of 
Cromwel's capacity by this, and indeed by all his other compoſitions, we 
ſhould be apt to entertain no very favourable idea of it. But in the great 
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variety of human geniuſes, there are ſome, which, though they ſee their ab- | 


je& clearly and diſt inctly in general; yet when they come to unfold its 
parts by diſcourſe or iy; loſe that luminous conception, which they 
had before attained. All accounts agree in aſcribing to Cromwel a tire. 
ſome, dark, unintelligible elocution, even when he had no intention to diſ- 


guiſe his meaning : Yet no man's actions were ever, in ſuch a variety of 


difficult incidents, more decifive and judicious. 
Tus electing of a difcontented parliament is a proof of a diſcontented 
nation: The angry and abrupt diffolution of that parliament is always 


| ſure to encreaſe the general diſcontent. The members of this aſſembly, 


returning to their eountics, propagated that ſpirit of mutiny, which they 
had exerted in the houſe. Sir Harry Vane and the old republicans, who 
maintained the indiſſoluble authority of the long parliament, encouraged 
the murmurs againſt the preſent uſurpation ; though they acted fo caut- 


| touſly as to give the protector no handle againſt them. Wildman and 


ſome others of that party carried ſtill farther their conſpiracies againſt the 
protector's authority. The royaliſts, obſerving this general ill will to- 


wards the eſtabliſhment, could no longer be retained in ſubjection; but 


fancied, that every one, who was diſſatisfied like them, had alſo embraced 
the ſame views and inclinations. They did not conſider, that the old par. 
lamentary party, though many of them were diſpleaſed with Cromwel, 
who had diſpoſſeſſed them of their power, were ill more apprehenſive of 
any ſucceſs to the royal cauſe ; whence, beſides a certain proſpeR of the ſame 
eonſequence, they had ſo much reafon to dread the ſevereſt vengeance for 
their paſt tranſgreffions. | 
es In concert with the king a conſpiracy was entered into by 
1 furreGiob the roy aliſts throvghout England, and a day of general riſing 
— re appointed. Information of this defign was conveyed to 
Cromwel, The protector's adminiſtration was extremely 


vigilant. Thurloe, his ſecretary, had ſpies every where. Manning, who 


bad acceſs to the king's family, kept a regular correſpondence with him. 
And it was not difficult to obtain intelligence of a confederacy, ſo generally 
diffuſed among a party, who valued themſe ves more on zeal and courage, 
than on ſecrecy and ſobriety: Many of the royaliſts were thrown into 
priſon. Others, on the approach of the day, were terrified with the danger 
of the undertaking, and remained at home. In one place alone the con- 
a ſpiracy broke into action. Penruddoc, Groves, Jones, and other 
March. gentlemen of the weſt, entered Saliſbury with about 200 horle; 
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at the very time when the ſheriff and judges were holding the affizes, 
Theſe they made priſoners ; and they proclaimed the king. Con- 
trary to their expectations. they received no acceſſion of force ; ſo preval- 
ent was the terror of the eſtabliſhed government. Having in vain wander- 


ed about for ſome time, they were totally diſcouraged ; and one troop of 


horſe was able at laſt to ſuppreſs them. The leaders of the conſpiracy, 
being taken priſoners, were capitally puniſhed. The reſt were ſold for 
{laves, and tranſported to Barbadoes. 

Tus eaſy ſubduing of this inſurrection, which, by the boldneſs of the 
undertaking, ſtruck at firſt a great terror into the nation, was a ſingular 
ſelicity to the protector; who could not, without danger, have brought to- 
gether any conſiderable body of his mutinous army, in order to ſuppreſs 
it, The very inſurrection itſelf he regarded as a fortunate event; fince it 
proved the reality of thoſe conſpiracies, which his enemies, on every occa- 
hon, repreſented as mere fiftions, invented to colour his tyrannical fever- 
ities, He reſolved to keep no longer any terms with the royaliſts, who, 
though they were not perhaps the moſt implacable of his enemies, were 
thoſe whom he could oppreſs under the moſt plauſible pretences, and who 
met with leaſt countenance and protection from his adherents. He iſſued 
an edit with the conſent of his council, for exacting the tenth penny from 
that whole party; in order, as he pretended, to make them pay the ex- 
pences, to which their mutinous diſpoſition continually expoſed the public. 
Without regard to "compoſitions, articles of capitulation, or acts of indem- 
nity, all the royaliſts, however haraſſed with former oppreſſions, were 
obliged anew to redeem themſelves by great ſums of money ; and many 
of them were reduced by theſe multiplied diſaſters to extreme poverty. 
Whoever was known to be diſaffected, or even lay under any ſuſpicion, 
though no guilt could be proved againſt him was expoſed to the new ex+ 
action. 

Is order to raiſe this impoſition, which commonly paſſed by the name 
of decimation, the protector inſlituted twelve major-generals ; and divided 
the whole kingdom of England into ſo many military juriſdictions ©. Theſe 
men, afliſted by commiſſioners, had power to ſubje& whom they pleaſed to 
decimation, to levy all the taxes impoſed by the protector and his council, 
and to impriſon any perſon who ſhould be expoſed to their jealouſy or 
ſuſpicion 3 nor was there any appeal from them but to the protector him- 
{elf and his council. Under colour of theſe powers, which were ſuſſicient · 
ly exorbitant, the major-generals exerciſed an authority ſtill more arbitrary, 
and ated as if abſolute maſters of the property and perſon of every ſub- 
zeſt; All reaſonable men now concluded, that the very maſque of liberty 
vas thrown aſide, and that the nation was ever ſubjected to military aud 


© Par}, Liſt, col xx. p. 403. 
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6 = | ; Cu, 
? deſpotic government, exerciſed not in the legal manner of European nati. 
ons. but according to the maxims of eaſtern tyranny. Not only the y. of C 
preme magiſtrate owed his aut hority to illegal force and uſurpation: He ſuce 
| had parcelled out the people into ſo many ſubdiviſions of ſlavery, and had land 
| delegated to his inferior miniſters. the ſame unlimited 2 which he king 
| himſelf had ſo violently aſſumed the | 
, A Government, totally ey and deſpotic, i is almoſt ſure, after ſome I 
time, to fall into impotence and languor : But when it immediately ſuc. tle 0 
ceeds a legal conſtitution, it may, at firſt, to foreign nations appear very it 
vigorous and active, and may exert with more unanimity that power, * 
| faire; and riches; which had been seemed under a better form. lt ans 
. | 1655. ſeems now proper, after ſo long an interval, to look abroad to 1 
State of the general ſtate of Europe, and to conſider the meaſures, 7 
7 which England at this time, embraced in its negociations with — 
1 the neighbouring princes. The moderate temper and unwarlike geniut to th 
| of the two laſt princes, the extreme difficulties under which they labour. * confl 
| ed at home, and the great ſecurity which they enjoyed from foreign ene. bo be 
ö mies, had rendered them negligent of the tranſactions on the continent; wa 
and England, during their reigns, had been, in a manner, overlooked in the e 
; the general ſyſtem of Europe. The bold and reſtleſs genius of the pro- order 
| tector led him to extend his alliances and enterprizes to every part of with 
Chriſtendom; and partly from the aſcendant of his magnanimous ſpurit, with 
1 partly from the ſituation of foreign kingdoms, the weight of England, e. Rich 
« ven under its moſt legal, aud braveſt princes, was never more ſenſibly fel tus { 
; than during this unjuſt and violent uſurpation. of th 
f A wax of thirty years, the moſt fignal and moſt deſtructive that had we 
R appeared i in modern annals, was at laſt finiſhed in Germany 4; and by the io i 
treaty of Weſtpbalia, were compoſed thoſe fatal quarrels, which had been = 
excited by the Palatine's precipitate acceptance of the crown of Bohemu. p ; 
The young Palatine was reſtored to part of his dignities and of his dom- - 
inions © The rights, privileges, and authority of the ſeveral members of * + 
the Germanic body were fixed and aſcertained : Sovereign princes and fre: * x 
ſtates were in ſome degree reduced to obedience under laws: And bythe * 
valour of the heroic Guſtavus, the enterprizes of the active Richelieu, the * 
intrigues of the artful Mazarine, was in part effected, after an infinite ex- T . 
N pence of blood and treaſure, what had been fondly expected and loudly de a * 
1 manded from the feeble efforts of the pacific * ſeconded by the ſcanty — 
J ſupplies of his jealous parliaments. 6 = 
"it 
| 0 8 Sw, which had acquired by conquelt large dominions in the north wars, 
I : « In 1648, © This prince, during the civil wars, had aid negle ed bs 0 
Tis uncle and payed court to the parliament : He accepted of a per on of 800 J. a Je 4 
10 from them, and touk a place in cheit alcmbly of divines, were 
| * Var. 
| | * 
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of Germany, was engaged in enterprizes, which promiſed her, from het 
ſucceſs and valour, fill more extenſive acquiſitions on the fide both of Po- 
land and of Denmark. Charles X. who had mounted the throne of that 


kingdom after the voluntary reſignation of Chriſtiana, being ſtimulated by 


the fame of Guſtavus as well as by his own martial diſpoſition, carried his 


conquering arms to the ſouth of the Baltic, and gained the celebrated bat- 
tle of Warſaw, which had been obſtinately diſputed during the ſpace of 
three days. The protector, at the time his alliance was courted by every 
power in Europe, anxiouſly courted the alliance of Sweden; and he was 
fond of forming a confederacy with a proteſtant power of ſuch renown, 
even though it threatened the whole north with conqueſt and ſubjeRion. 


Tus tranſactions of the parliament and protector with France had been 
nrious and complicated. The emiſſaries of Richelieu had furniſhed fuel 
to the flame of rebellion, when it firſt broke out in Scotland; but after the 


conflagration had diffuſed itſelf, the French court, obſerving the materials 


to be of themſelves ſufficiently combuſtible, found it unneceſſary any longer 
to animate the Brityh malcontents to an oppoſition of their ſovereign. On 
the contrary, they offered their mediation for compoling theſe inteſtine diſ+ 
orders; and their ambaſſadors, from decency, pretended to act in concert 
with the court of England, and to receive further directions from à prince, 
with whom their maſter was connected with ſo near an affinity. Meanwhile, 
Richelieu died, and ſoon after him, the French king, Louis XIII. leaving 
his ſon an infant four years old, and his widow, Anne of Auſtria, regent 
of the kingdom, Cardinal Mazarine ſucceeded Richelieu in the miniſtry ; 
and the ſame general plan of policy, though by men of ſuch oppoſite cha- 
raters, was ſtill continued in the French counſels. The eſtzbliſhment of 
royal authority, the reduction of the Auſtrian family, were purſued with 


ardor and ſucceſs ;*and every year brought an acceſſion of force and gran- 


deur to the French monarchy. Not only battles were won, towns and for- 
treſſes taken z the genius too of the nation ſeemed gradually to improve, 
and to compoſe itſelf to the ſpirit of dutiful obedience and of ſteddy en- 
terprize. A Conde, a Turenne were formed; and the troops, animated 
by their valour, and guided by their diſcipline, acquired every day a great- 
er aſcendant over the Spaniards. All of a ſudden, from ſome intrigues of 
the court, and ſome diſcontents in the courts of judicature, inteſtine com- 
motions were excited, and every thing relapſed into confuſion. But theſe 
ebell;ons of the French, neither ennobled by the ſpirit of liberty, nor diſ- 
graeed by the fanatical extravagances, which diflinguiſhed the Britiſh civil 
wars, were conducted with little bloodſhed, and made but a ſmall impreſ- 
non ou the minds of the people, Though ſeconded by the force of Spain, 
aud conducted by the prince of Conde, the malcontents, in a little tune, 
«ere either expelled or ſubdued _ the French monarchy, baving loſt a 
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few of itvconqueſts, returned, with freſh vigour, to the acquiſition of new 
dominion. 


— nd er Lov, Olaites, during thefe commotion, 
paſſed moſt of their time at Paris: and notwithſtanding their near conneri. 
on of blood, received but few civilities, and ſtill leſs ſupport, from the 
French ehrt. Had the queen regent been ever ſo much inclined to of. 
fiſt the Engliſh prince, the diſorders of her own affairs would, for a ln 
time, have rendered ſuch intentions imprafticable. The baniſhed queen 
had a moderate peuſion aſſigned her ; but it was ſo ill payed, and her ore 
dit ran fo low, that, one morning. when the cardinal de Retz waited on 


her, ſhe informed him, that her daughter, the princeſs Henrietta, was obli- 


ged to lie abed, for want of a fire to warm her. To ſuch a condition ww 
reduced, in the midſt of Cha ae England, and daughter of He- 
ry IV. of France +: i 

Taz Engliſh parliament, however, having aſſumed the ſovereignty of 
the fiate, reſented the countenance, cold as it was, which the French 
court-gave to the unfortunate monarch. On pretence of injuries, of which 


the Engliſh merchants complained, they iſſued letters of repriſal upon the 


French ; and Blake went ſo far as to attack and ſeize a whole ſquadron of 
ſhips, which were carrying ſupplies to Dunkirk, then cloſely beſieged by 
the Spaniards. That town, diſappoitited of theſe ſupplies, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. The French miniſters ſoon found it neceſſary to 
change their meaſures. They treated Charles with ſuch affected indiffer- 
ence, that he thought it more decent to withdraw, and prevent the indig- 
nity of being deſired to leave the kingdom. He went firſt to Spaw, thence 
the retired to Cologne; where he lived two years on a ſmall penſion, about 
6000 pounds a- year, payed him by the court of France, and on ſome con- 
tributions ſent him by his friends ia England. In the management of bis 
family, he diſcovered a diſpoſition to order and ceconomy ; and his tem- 
per, cheerful, careleſs, and ſociable, was more than a ſufficient compenſi- 
tion ' for that empire, of which his enemies had bereaved him, Sir Ei- 
ward Hyde, created lord chancellor, and W 
chief friends and confidents. 

Ir the French miniſtry had thought it prudent to bend under the Eng: 
liſh parliament, they deemed it ſtill more neceſſary to pay deference to the 


Protector, when he aſſumed the reins of government. Cardinal Marine, 


by whom all the councils of France were directed, was artful and vigilatt, 


fupple and patient, falſe and intriguing ; deſirous rather to prevail by dex- 


terity than violence, and placing his honour more in the final ſucceſs of di 
meaſures than in the ſplendor and magnanimity of the means which he em- 
.ployed. Cromwel, by bis imperious character, rather than by the advan” 
tage of his fituation, acquired an aſcendant over this man; and every p-. 
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ul made by the protector, however unreaſonable in itſelf, and urged 
with whatever inſolence, met with a ready compliance from the politic 
nd timid car linal. Bourdeaux was ſent over to England as miniſter ; and 
N il cireumſtances of re ſpect were paid to the daring uſurper, who had im- 
8 traced his hands in the blood of his ſovereign, a prince ſo nearly related to 
| e, ihe royal family of France. With indefatigable patience did Bourdeaux 

, de . aud this negociation, which Cromwel ſeemed entirely to neglect; and 


cli ” . . : 

— * to af. though privateers, with Engliſh commiſſions, committed daily depredationg' 
. long on the French commerce, Mazarine was content, in hopes of a fortunate 
, and 9 ſoe, ſtill to ſubmit to theſe indignities f. 

tz waited on Tus court of Spain, leſs connected with the unfortunate royal family, 
etta, was obli. ud reduced to greater diſtreſs than the French monarchy, had been ſtill 
condition wy more forward in her advances to the proſperous parliament and protector. 
Suter of Her Doo Alonzo de Cardenas, the Spaniſh envoy, was the firſt public miniſter 


whorecognized the authority of the new republie ; and, in return for this 
cinility, Aſcham was ſent envoy into Spain by the parliament. No ſoon- 
er had this miniſter arrived in Madrid, than ſome of the baniſhed royaliſts, 
inflamed by that inveterate hatred which animated the Engliſh factions, 
broke into his chamber, and murdered him, together with his ſecretary: 
Immediately they took ſanctuary in the churches ; and, aſſiſted by the ge- 
zeral fayour, which every where attended the royal cauſe, were enabled, 
fell into the moſt of them, to make their eſcape. Only one of the criminals ſuffered 
neceſſary to death ; and the parliament ſeemed to reſt ſatisfied with this atonement. 


Qed indiffer Sean, at this time, aſſailed every where by vigorous enemies from with- 
nt the indig- out, and labouring under many internal diſorders, retained nothing of her 
paw, thence WEI ſormer grandeur, except the haughty pride of her connſels, and the hatred 
nſion, about and jealouſy of her neigbbours. Portugal had rebelled, and eſtabliſhed her 
on ſome con» WW monarchy in the houſe of Braganza : Catalonia, complaining of violated 
ement of bu privileges, had revolted to France: Naples was ſhaken with popular con 
nd his tem- wilfions : The Low Countries were invaded with ſuperior forces, and ſeem- 
it compenſi- ed ready to change their maſter : The Spaniſh infantry, anciently fo for- 


overeignty of 
ch the French 
ries, of which 
riſal upon the 
e ſquadron of 
| beſieged h 


n. Sir Ed- nidable, had been annihilated by Condé in the fields of Rocroy: And 
nd, were hu though the ſame prince, baniſhed France, ſuſtained by his activity and val- 
our, the falling fortunes of Spain, he could only hope to protract, not pre- 

er the Eng- rent, the ruin with which that monarchy was viſilly threatened. 

rence to the Hap Cromwel underftood and regarded the intereſts of his country, he 

1 Mazarine, would have ſupported the declining condition of Spain againſt the danger- 
nd vigilant, ous ambition of France, and preſerved that balance of power, on which the 
vail by der. greatneſs and ſecurity of England ſo much depended. Had he ſtudied only 
xcceſs of his | KR 2 


f Thurloe; vol. iii. p. 103. 619. 653. In the treaty, which was ſigned aſter long ne- 
gociation, the ꝑrote &or s name was inſerted before the French king s in that copy wbich 
remained in England. Thur loe, vol. vi. p. 116. See farther, vol. vii. p. 478. 
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his own intereſts, be would have maintained an exact neutrality betwees 
thoſe great monarchies ; nor would he have hazarded his ill. acquired a 
unſettled power, by provoking foreign enemies, who might lend affiftanes 


to domeſtic faction, and overturn his tottering throne. But his | 


mity undervalued danger: His active diſpoſition, and avidity of extenſre 
glory, made him incapable of repoſe : And as the policy of men is cox. 
tinually warped by their temper, no ſooner was peace made with H 
than he began to deliberate what new enemy he ſhould invade with his ve, 
torious arm. | 
Tus extenſive empire and yet extreme weakneſs of Spai 
1655. in the Weſt Indies; the vigorous courage and great nanl 
wr ag power of England; were circumſtances which, when compar. 
ed, excited the ambition of the enterprizing protector, l 
made him hope that he might, by ſome gainful conqueſt, render for et 
illuſtrious that dominion which he had aſſumed over his country. Should: 


he fail of theſe durable acquiſitions, the Indian treaſures, which muſt every © 
- year croſs the ocean to reach Spain, were, he thought, a ſure prey tothe 


Engliſh navy, and would ſupport his military force, without his laying new 
burdens on the diſcontented people. From France a vigorous refiſtanee 
muſt be expected: No plunder, no conqueſt could be hoped for The pw 
greſs of his arms, even if attended with ſucceſs, muſt there be flow ad 
gradual : And the advantages acquired, however real, would be leſi fink 


ing to the multitude, whom it was his intereſt to allure. The royal fan 


ly, ſo cloſely connected with the French monarch, might receive great al- 
ſiſtance from that neighbouring kingdom; and an army of French protel 
tants, landed in England, would be able, he dreaded, to unite the moſtap- 
polite factions againſt the preſent uſurpation 5. 

Tuxst motives of policy were probably ſeconded by his bigoted prej6 
dices ; as no human mind ever contained ſo ftrange a mixture of ſagacity 
and abſurdity as that of this extraordinary perſonage. The Swediſh a 
liance, though much contrary to the intereſts of England, he had contra 
ted, merely from his zeal for proteſtantiſm b; and Sweden being cloldy 


connected with France, he could not hope to maintain that confederacy, 


in which he ſo much prided himſelf, ſliould a rupture enſue between Eng: 


land and this latter kingdom l. The Hugonots, he expected, would meet 


with better treatment, while he engaged in a cloſe union with their ſore 
reign . And as the Spaniards were much more papiſts than the French, 
they were much more expoſed to the old puritanical batred', and had eren 


t See the account of the negociations with Eratice and Spain by Thor'oe,vol. . 5. 79 

bh He-propoſed to Sweden a general leag ue and confederacy of all the _— 
Whitlocke, p. 620. Thurloe, vol. vii.p. 1. In order to judge of the matimt, 
which he cos ducted his foreign politics, ſee farther Thurloe, vol. iv. p. 293. 343 4 
vol. vii. p. 174 # Thwloe; vol. I. p. 759. * Thurloe, vol. i. p. 759 1 
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greftedthe bloody tribunal ofthe inquiſition, whoſe rigours they had reſuſ- 


alto mitigate on Cromwel's ſolicitation ® ; he hoped that a holy and me- 


rtorious war with ſuch idolaters could not fail of protection from heas, . 


Wm, A preacher likewiſe, inſpired, as was ſuppoſed, by a prophetic ſpi- 
fit, bid him go and proſper ; calling him a fone cut out of the mountains with« 
wt bande, that would break the prid: of the Spaniards, cruſh Antichriſt, and 
nate way for the purity of the Goſpel over the whole world o. 


ActuareD equally by theſe bigoted, theſe ambitious, and theſe intereſ- 
(motives, the protector equipped two conſiderable ſquadrons ;; and while 
vu making thoſe preparations, the neighbouring ſtates ignorant of his 
nations, remained in ſuſpence, and looked with anxious expectation on 
viat fide the ſtorm ſhould diſcharge itſelf, One of theſe ſquadrons, con- 
lng of thirty capital ſhips, was ſent into the Meditertanean under Blake, 
wele fame was now ſpread over Europe. No Engliſh fleet, except during 
the Cruſades, had ever before ſailed in thoſe ſeas ; and from one extremity 


lthe other, there was no naval force, Chriſtian or Mahometan, able to 


it them, The Roman pontiff, whoſe weakneſs and whoſe pride equally 
powkedattacks, dreaded invaſion from a power which profeſſed the molt 


uneterate eamity againſt him, and which ſo little regulated its movements : 


V the uſual motives of intereſt and prudence. Blake, caſting anchor before 


Layhorn, demanded and obtained from the duke of Tuſcany reparation for - 


kmeloſſes which the Engliſh commerce had formerly ſuſtained from him. 
edent ſailed to Algiers, and compelled the dey to make peace, and to- 
Kia bis pyratical ſubjects from farther violences on the Engliſh. He 
lented himſelf before Tunis; and having there made the ſame demands, . 
t deyol that republic bade him look to the caſtles of Porto Farino and Go». 
li, and do his utmoſt, Blake needed not to be rouzed 
ado : He Grew bis ſhips cloſe up to the caſtles, and tore them in pieces 
mth his artillery, He ſent a numerous detachment of ſailors in their 
tg boats into the harbour, and burned every ſhip which lay there. This 
W ation, which its very temerity, perhaps, rendered ſafe, was execut- 
wih little loſs, and filled all that part of the world with the renown of 


lim valour. | 


Tat other ſquadron was not equally ſucceſsful, Tt was 1655. 
landed by Pen, and carried on board 4000 men, under Jamaica 
command of Venables. About 5000 more joined them Y 

® Varbadoes and St. Chriſtopher's. Both theſe officers were inclined 

te king's ſervice b and it is pretended that Cromwel was obliged to 


g 
' 


„ Bates. _ _PClyrenion 1 


by ſuch a 


. Don AJonzo ſeid, that, the Indizn trade and the inquiſition were bie maß- 5. 


Wye, and theproteQor infilted opon the putting out both of thity at once.” 
gt0n, p. 191 | 
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hurry the ſoldicrs on board, in order to prevent the execntion of a cu 


racy which had been formed among them, in favour of the exiled family, 


The ill ſucces of this enterprize may juſtly be aſcribed, as much to the inn 


dicious ſchemes of the protector, who planned it, 48 to the bad execytin 


of the officers, by whom it was conducted. The ſoldiers were the ref 


of the whole army: The forces, inliſted in the Welt Indies, were the ml 
profligate of mankind : Pen add Venables were of incompatible tempen: 
The troops vert not furniſhed with arms fit for ſuch an expedition: Thei 
proviſions were defeRtive both in quantity and quality: All hopes of pl. 
lage, the beft incentive to valour among ſuch men, were refuſed the {ol 
diers and ſeamen : No directions or intelligence were given to condu# 
the officers in their enterprige; And at the ſame time, they were tied 
down to follow the advice of commiſſioners, who difconcerted them wu all 

by Ir wa agreed by the admiral and geheral to attempt 
33th April, Domingo, the only place of ſtrength in the iſland of flip 
St la. On the approach of the Engliſh the Spaniards in 


fright deſerted their houſes, and fled into the woods. Contrary to the 


inion of Venables, the ſoldiers were diſembarked without yuide'm 
leagues diſtant from the town. They wandered four days through the wo 
without provifions, and what was ſtill more intolerable in that ſultry d. 
mate, without water. The Spaniards recovered ſpirit, and attacked then 
The Engliſh, diſcouraged with the bad conduct of their officen, ul 
ſcarcely alive from hunger, thirſt, and fatigue, were unable to refill, h 
inconſiderable number of the enemy put the whole army to rout, kile 
600 of them, and chaſed the reſt on board their yelfels, * | 


Tas Engliſh commanders; in order to atone as much as poſſible i 
this unproſperous attempt, bent their courſe to Jamaica, which was {i 


rendered to them without a blow. Pen and Venables returned to BY 


land, and were both of them ſent to the Tower by the protector, 
though commonly maſter of his fiery temper, was thrown into a wh 
paſſion at this diſappointment. He had made a conqueſt of gem 
portance than he was himſelf at that time aware of; yet was u much : 
rior to the vaſt projects which he had formed. He gave orders, wy 
to ſupport it by men and money; and that iſſand has ever ſince *. 
in the hands of the Engliſh ; the chief acquiſition which they ob 
enterprizing ſpirit of Cromwell. 

As ſoon as the news of this expedition, which was an yoann” 16 
rantable violation of treaty, arrived in Europe, the Spaniards de 

A Vita De Berwici, p. 124. T Burchet's Naval history. ger allo Cart f 
loftion, vol. il, P- 46, 47» Thurloe, vol. ul, p. 505+ | 
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cared war againſt England, and ſeized all the ſhips and goods of Engliſh 
merchants, of which they could make themſelves maſters. The commerce 
with Spain, fo profitable to the Engliſh, was cut off ; and near 1500 veſ- 
ſch, it is computed *, fell in a few years into the hands of the enemy. 
Blake, to whom Montague was now joined n command, after 


ne orders, prepared himſelf for hoſtilities againſt the Spaniards, 


S$8vzRAL ſea officers, having entertained ſcruples of conſcience with re- 


pad to the juſtice of the Spaniſh war, threw up their commiſſions, and re- 
tired', No commands, they thought, of their ſuperiors could juſtify a 
war, which was contrary to the principles of natural equity, and which 
the civil magiſtrate had no right to order. Individuals, they maintained, 
in reſigning to the public their natural liberty, could beſtow on it only 
what they themſelves were poſleſſed of, a right of performing lawful ac- 
tions, and could inveſt it with no authority of commanding what is con · 
trary to the decrees of heaven. Such maxima, though they ſeem reaſon- 
able, are perhaps too perfect for human nature: and mutt be regarded as 
ane effect, though of the moſt innocent and even honourable kind, of that 
ſpirit, partly fanatical, partly republican, which predominated in England. 
Braus lay ſome time off Cadiz, in expeRation of intercep- 
ting the plate fleet, but was at laſt obliged, for want of water, 755% 
to make fail towards Portugal. Captain Stayner, whom 
be had left on the coaſt with a ſquadron of ſeven reflels, came ig fight of 
the galleons, and immediately ſet ſail to purſue them. The Spa- 
nin admiral ran his ſhip aſhare. Two others followed his ex - Septem. 
ample : The Engliſh took two ſhips valued at near two millions 
of pieces of eight. Two galleons were ſet on fire ; and the marqueſs of 
Badajox, viceroy of Peru, with his wife and his daughter, betrothed to 


* the young duke of Medina Celi, were deſtroyed in them. The marquels 


himſelf might have eſcaped ; but ſeeing theſe unfortupate women, aſtoniſh- 
id with the danger, fall into a ſwoon, and periſh in the flames, he rather 
choſe to die with them than drag out a life, embittered with the remem- 
brance of ſuch diſmal ſcenes vu. When the treaſures, gained by this enter- 
prize, arrived at Portſmouth, the protector, from a ſpirit of oſtentation, 
vrdered them to be tranſported by land to London. 


Taz next action againſt the Spaniards was more honourable, though 


leſs profitable, to the nation. Blake having beard that a Spaniſh fleet of 
fixteen ſhips, much richer than the former, had taken ſhelter in the Cana- 


ries, immediately made ſail towards them. He found them in the bay of + 


Santa Cruz, diſpoſed in a formidable poſture. The bay ras ſecured with 
K k 4 
* Tharloe, vol. iv. p.135. World's Miſtake in Oliver Cromwel, in the Harl. Miſcel. 
vol. i. 8 Thurloc, vol. iv. p- 570» 189. u Ibid, vol. v. P- 433 
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a ſtrong caſtle, well provided with cannon, beſides ſeven forts in ſeveral 
parts of it, all united by a line of communication, manned with muſqueteen 
Don Diego Diaques, the Spaniſh admiral, ordered all his ſmaller veſſel to 
moor cloſe to the ſhore, and poſted the larger galleons farther off, at ax; 
chor, with their broadſides to the ſea. - 


BLaxs was rather animated than daunted with this appearance. The 
wind ſeconded bis courage, and blowing full into the bay, in a moment 
brought him among the thickeſt of his enemies. After a reſiſtance of 
four hours, the Spaniards yielded to Engliſh valour, and abandoned their 
Thips, which were ſet on fire, and conſumed with all their treaſure. The 
greateſt danger ſtill remained to the Engliſh. They lay under the fire of 
the caſtles and all the forts, which muſt, in a little time, have torn them in 
pieces, But the wind, ſuddenly ſhifting, carried them out of the bay; 
where they left the Spaniards in aſtoniſſiment at the happy temerity of 
their audacious victors. > | 


| Tuis was the laſt and greateſt action of the gallant Blake. 


And death He was conſumed with a dropſy and ſcurvy, and haſtened 
- — home that he might yield up his breath in his native eduntry, 


which he had ſo much adorned by his valour. As he came 
within fight of land, he expired v. Never man, ſo zealous for a faction, was 
ſo much reſpected and eſteemed even by the oppoſite factions. He was by 
principle an inflexible republican ; and the late uſurpations, amidft all the 
truſt and careſſes, which he received from the ruling powers, were thought 

to be very little grateful to him. t is fill our duty, he ſaid to the ſeamen; 
to fight for our country into what hands ſoever the government may fall. Dil. 
ntereſted, generous, liberal; ambitious only of true glory, dreadful only to 

his avowed enemies; he forms one of the moſt perfect characters of the 
age, and the leaſt ſtained with thoſe errors and violences, which were then ſo 

predominant. The protector ordered him a pompous funeral at the pub- 

lic charge. But the tears of his countrymen were the moſt honourable pa- 


negyric on his memory. | | 


Tas conduct of the protector i foreign affairs, though imprudent and 


impolitic, was full of vigour and enterprize, and drew a conſideration to his 
country, which, fince the reign of Elizabeth, it ſeemed to have totally lol. 
The great mind of this ſucceſsful uſurper was intent on ſpreading the re- 
nown of the Engliſh nation; and while he firuck mankind with aſtoniſh- 
ment at his extraordinary fortune, he ſeemed to ennoble, inſtead of dehafing, 
that people, whom he had, reduced to fubjection. It was his „tha 
he would make the name of an Engliſhman as much feared and revered u 
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deer was that of a Roman ; and as his countrymen found ſome reality in 
theſe pretenlions, their national vanity being gratified, made them bear 
with more patience all the indignities and calamities, under which -they 
laboured. | | 


Ir muſt alſo be acknowledged, that the protector, in his 
civil and domeſtic adminiſtration, diſplayed as great regard both D —_— 
to juſtice and clemency, as his uſurped authority, derived from adminiſ- 
no law, and founded only on the ſword, could poſſibly permit. — 
All the chief offices in the courts of judicature were filled with 
men of integrity: Amidlt the virulence of faction, the decrees of the jud- 
ges were upright and impartial: And to every man but himſel , and to 


himſelf, except where neceſſity required the contrary, the law was the great 


— 


rule of conduct and behaviour. Vane and Lilburn, whoſe credit with the 


republicans and levellers he dreaded, were indeed for ſome time confined to 
priſon : Cony, who refuſed to pay illegal taxes, was obliged by menaces to 
depart from his obſtinacy : High courts of juſtice were erected to try thoſe 
who had engaged in conſpiracies and inſurreRions againſt the proteQor's 
authority, and whom he could not ſafely commit to the verdict of juries. 
But theſe irregularities were deemed inevitable conſequences of his illegal 
authority. And though often urged by his officers, as is pretended *, 
to attempt a general maſſacre of the royaliſts, he always with horror rejec- 
ted ſuch ſanguinary counſels. 


Is the army was laid the ſole baſis of the protector's power; and in manag- 
ing it conſiſted the chief art and delicacy of his government. The ſoldiers 
were held in exact diſcipline ; a policy, which, both accuſtomed them to 
obedience, and made them leſs hateful and burthenſome to the people. 
He augmented their pay; though the public neceſlities ſometimes oblig- 
ed him to run in arrears to them. Their intereſts, they were ſenſible, 
were cloſely connected with thoſe of their general and protector. And 
be entirely commanded their affetionate regard, by his abilities and ſuc- 
cſs in almoſt every enterprize which he had hitherto undertaken. But 
al military government is precarious ; much more where it ſtands in oppo- 
ſition to civil eſtabliſhments; and ftill more, where it encounters religious 
prejudices. By the wild faviaticiſm, which he had nouriſhed in the ſoldiers, 
he had ſeduced them into meaſures, for which, if openly propoſed to them, 
they would have entertained the utmoſt averſion, But this ſame ſpirit 
rendered them more difficult to be governed, and made their caprices ter- 
rible even to that hand, which directed their movements. 80 often taught, 


that the office of king was an uſurpation upon Chriſt, they were apt to ſul- 


ect a protector not to be-altogether compatible with that divine authority. 


a Clarendon, Life of Dr. Berwick, & 
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Harriſon, though raiſed to the higheſt dignity, and poſſeſſed of Cromwe!, 
coahdence, became his moſt inveterate enemy as ſoon as the authority of 
a fingle perſon was eſtabliſhed, againſt which that uſurper had always 
made fuchy violent proteſtations. Overton, Rich, Okey, officers of rank 
in the army, were actuated with like principles, and Cromwel was obliged 
to deprive them of their commiſſions. Their influence, which was before 
thought unbounded among the troops, ſeemed from that moment to be 
totally annihilated. x 

Tus more effectually to curb the enthuſiaſtic and ſeditious ſpirit of the 
troops, Cromwel eſtabliſhed a kind of militia in the ſeveral counties. Con. 
panies of infantry and cavalry were enliſted under proper officers, regular 
pay diftributed among them, and a reſource by that means provided both 


_ againſt the inſurreRions of the royaliſts, and mutiny of the army. 


RELIdiox can never be deemed a point of ſmall conſequence in ciyi 
government: But during this period, it may be regarded as the great 
ſpring of men's actions and determinations. Though trauſported, himſelf, 
with the moſt frantic whimfies, Cromwel had adopted a ſcheme for regul. 


_ ating this principle in others, which was ſagacious and political. Being 


reſolved to maintain a national church, yet determined neither to admit 
epiſcopacy nor preſbytery, he eſtabliſned a number of commiſſioners, under 
the name of tryers, partly laymen, partly eceleſiaſtics, ſome preſbyteriam, 
ſome independents. Theſe preſented to all livings, which were formerly 
in the gift of the crown ; they examined and admitted ſuch perſons as re. 


ceived holy orders; and they inſpected the lives, do ctrine, and behaviour 


of the clergy. Inſtead of ſupporting that union between learning and theo- 
logy, which has ſo long been attempted in Enrope, theſe tryers embraced 
the latter principle in its full purity, and made it the ſole object of their 
examination. The candidates were no more perplexed with queſtion 
concerning their progreſs ia Greek and Roman erudition ; concerning 
their talent for proſane arts and ſciences ; The chief object of ſcrutiny re- 
garded their advances in grace, and fixing the critical moment of ther 
converſion. | 

Wirn the pretended ſaints of all denominations Cromwel was familiar 
and eaſy. Laying aſide the tate of protector, which, on other occaſions, be 
well knew how to maintain, be inſinuated to them, that nothing but necel 
ſity could ever oblige him to inveſt himſelf with it. He talked {piritualy 
to them; he ſighed, he weeped, he canted, he prayed. He even entered 
with them into an emulation of ghoſtly gifts; and theſe men, ioſtcad of 
grieving to be outdone in their own way, were proud, that bis highneſi, 
by his princely example, had dignified thoſe practices, in which they them. 
ſelves were daily occupied . 


Y Cromwel followed. though but in patt, the advice which he received from general 
Harriſon, at the time when the intix acy and endearment muſt ærongly ſublited br 
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Ir Cromwel might be ſaid to adhere to any particular form of religion, 
they were the independents who could chiefly boaſt of his favour ; and it * 
may be affirmed, that ſuch paſtors of that ſe&, as were not paſſionately ad- 
died to civil liberty, were all of them devoted to him. The preſbyterian 
clergy alſo, ſaved from the ravages of the anabaptiſts and millenarians, and 
enjoying their eſtabliſhments and tythes, were not averſe to his govern- 
ment; though he {till entertained a great jealouſy of that ambitious and 
reſtleſs ſpirit, by which they were actuated. He granted an unbounded 
liberty of eonſcience, to all but catholics and prelatiſts 3 and by that 
means, he both attached the wild ſectaries to his perſon, and employed 
them in curbing the domineering ſpirit of the preſbyteriaas. 4 I am the 
« only man, he was often heard to ſay, who has known how to ſubdue 
that inſolent ſect, which can ſuffer none but itſelf.” 


Tus proteſtant zeal, which poſſeſſed the preſbyterians and een 


was highly gratified by the haughty manner, in which rhe protector ſo 


ſucceſsfully ſupported the perfecuted proteſtants throughout all Europe. 
Even the duke of Savoy, ſo remote a power, and ſe little expoſed to the 
naval force of England, was obliged, by the authority of France, to com- 
ply with his mediation, and to tolerate the proteſtants of the vallies, agai 
whom that prince had commenced a furious perſecution. France itſ 
was conſtrained to bear, not only with the religion, but even, in ſome in- 
ſtances, with the ſeditious infolence of the Hugonots; and when the 
French court applied for a reciprocal toleration of the catholic religion 
in England, the protector, who arrogated in every thing, the ſuperiority, 
would hearken to no ſuch propoſal. He had entertained the project of 


inſtituting a college in imitation of that at Rome, for the propagation of 


the faith; and his apoſtles, in zeal, though not in unanimity, had certainly 
been a full match for the-catholics. 

Cxomwer retained the church of England in conſtraint z though he 
permitted its clergy a little more liberty than the republican parliament 
had formerly allowed. He was pleaſed, that the ſuperior lenity of his ad- 


miniſtration ſhould in every thing be remarked. He bridled the royalifts, 


both by the army which he retained, and by thoſe ſecret ſpies, which he 
found means to intermix in all their counſels. Manning being detected 
and puniſhed with death, he corrupted Sir Richard Willis, who was much 
truſted by chancellor Hyde and all the royaliſts; and by means of this 
man he was let into every deſign and conſpiracy of the party. He could 


twixt them. Let the waiting upon Jehovah,” ſaid that military ſaint, „ be the great+ 

* eſt and moſt conſiderable buſineſs you have every day: Recken it ſo, more than to 
eat, ſleep, and councit together. Run aſide ſometimes from your company, and get a 
word with the Lord. Why ſhould not you have three or four precious ſouls alwazes 
© ftanding at your elbow, with whom you might now and then turn idto a corner; 
#* Thave found refreſhment and merey'ig ſuch a way.” Milton's State Papers p. I 
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his pay, carriers were ſearched or bribed ; Secretaries and clerks were 
_ corrupted : The greateſt zealots in all parties were often thoſe who con- 
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diſconcert any project, by confiaing the perſons who were to be the acton 
in it; and as he reſtored them afterwards to liberty, his ſeverity paſſeg 
only for the reſult of general jealouſy and ſuſpicion. The ſecret ſource 
of his intelligence remained ſtill unknown and unſuſpeRed. 


CoxnsPIRAC1EsS for an aſſaſſination he was chiefly afraid of; theſe be. 
ing deſigns which no prudence or vigilance could evade. Colonel Titus, 
under the nate of Allen, had written a ſpirited diſcourſe, exhorting every 
one, to embrace this method of vengeance ; and Cromwel knew, that the 
inflamed minds of the royal party were ſufficiently diſpoſed to put the doc- 
trine in practice againſt him, He openly told them, that aſſaſſinations 
were bafe and odious, and he never would commence hoſtilities by ſs 
ſhameful an expedient ; but if the firſt attempt or provocation came from 


them, he would retaliate to the uttermoſt. He had inſtruments, he ſaid, 


whom he could employ, and he never would deſiſt, till he had totally ex- 


terminated the royal family. This menace, more than all his guards con- 


tributed to the ſecurity of his perſon 3, 


Tarxt was no point about which the protector was more ſolicitous 
than. to procure intelligence. This article alone, it is ſaid, coſt him frxty 
Poſtmaſters, both at home and abroad, were in 


veyed private information to him: And nothing could eſcape his vigilant 
enquiry. Such at leaſt is the repreſentation made by hiſtorians of Crom- 
wes adminiſtration : But it muſt be confeſſed, that if we may judge by 
thoſe volumes of Thurloe's papers, which have bee lately publiſhed, this 
affair, like many others, has been greatly magnified. We ſcarcely find by 
that collection, that any ſecret counſels of foreign ſtare, except thoſe of 
Holland, which are not to be expected to be concealed, were known ta 
the protector. 

Tux general behaviour and deportment of this man, who bad been rail. 
ed from a very private ſtation, who had paſſed moſt o his youth in the 
country, and who was ſtill conſtrained ſo much to frequent bad company, 
was ſuch as might befit the greateſt monarch. He maintained a dignity 
without either affectation or oſtentation; and ſupported with all {trangers 
that high idea with which his great exploits and prodigious fortune had im- 


preſſed them. Among his ancient friends he could relax himſelf ; and by 


trifling and amuſement, jeſting and making verſes, he feared not expoſing 
himſelf to their moſt familiar approaches *. With others, he ſometimes went 
to the length of ruſtic buffoonery ; and he would amuſe himſelf by putting 
burning coals into the boots and hoſe of the officers who attended him b. 
Before the king's trial, a meeting was agreed on between the chiefs oz 


" ® Yce note {SS} at the end of the volume, ' ® Whitlocke, p. 647. d Batu. 
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the republican party and the general officers, ia order to concert the mo- 
del of that free government which they were to ſubſtitute in the room of 
the monarchical conſtitution, now totally ſubverted. After debates on 
this ſubject, the moſt important that could fall under the diſcuſſion of hu- 
man creatur*s, Ludlow tells us, that Cromwel, by way of frolie, threw a 
cuſhion at his head; and when Ludlow took up another cuſhion in or- 
der to return the compliment, the general ran down ſtairs, and had almoſt" 
fallen in the hurry. When the high court of juſtice was ſigning the war- 
rant for the execution of the king, a matter, if poſſible, Kill more ſerious, 
Cromwel, taking the pen in his hand before he ſubſcribed his name, de- 
daubed with ink the face of Martin, who ſat next him. And the pen be- 
ing delivered to Martin, he practiſed the ſame frolic upon Cromwel e. He 
frequently gave feaſts to his inferior officers ; and when the meat was ſet 
upon the table, a fignal was given; the ſoldiers ruſhed in upon them: 
and with much noiſe, tumulr, and confuſion, ran away with all the diſhes, 
and diſappointed the gueſts of their expe&ed meal. 

Thar vein of frolic and pleaſantry which made a part, however in- 
conſiſtent, of Cromwel's charaQer, was apt ſometimes to betray him into 
other inconſiſtencies, and to diſcover itſelf even where religion might ſeem 
to be little concerned, It is a tradition, that, one day, fitting at table, the 
protector had a bottle of wine brought him, of a kind which he valued fo 
highly, that he muſt needs open the bottle himſelf : But in attempting it, 
the cork-ſcrew dropt from his hand. Immediately his courtiers and generals 
flung themſelves on the floor to recover it. Cromwel burſt out a laughing. 
Should any feel, ſaid he, put in his head at the door he would fancy from your 
Pofture, that you were ſeeking the lord; and you are only ſeeking a cork ſcrew. 

AniDsT al” be unguarded play and buffoonery of this ſingular perſon- 
age, he took tne opportunity of remarking the charaQers, deſigns, and 


, weakneſſes of men; and he would ſometimes puſh them, by an indulgence 


in wine, to open to him the moſt ſecret receſſes of their boſom. Great 
regularity, however, and even auſterity of manners, were always maintain- 
ed in bis court; and he was careful never by any libertics to give offence 
to the moſt rigid of the godly. Some ſtate was upheld ; but with little 
expence, and without any ſplendour. The nobility, though courted by 
lim, kept at a diſtance, and diſdained to intermix with thoſe mean perſons 
who were the inſtruments of his government. Without departing from 
*conomy, he was generous to thoſe who ſerved him; and he knew how 
to find out and engage in his intereſts every man poſſeſſed of tliofe talents 
which any particular employment demanded. His generals, his admirals 
bis judges, bis ambaſſadors, were perſons who contributed, all of them, in 


| Friel of the Reyi.iges. Bates 
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5 their ſeveral ſpheres, to the ſecurity of the protector, aud to the honour 
447.9 and intereſt of the nation. | | 

199 Unpex pretence of uniting Scotland and Ireland in one commonwealth 
if i with England, Cromwel had reduced thoſe kingdoms to a total ſubjeAion ; 

4 and he treated them entirely as conquered provinces. The civil admini. 

Wes ration of Scotland was placed in a council conſiſting moſtly of Engliſh, 
1 of which Lord Broghil was preſident. «Juſtice was adminiſtered by ſeven 
= -* Judges, four of whom were Engliſh, In order to curb the tyrannical 

: nobility, he both aboliſhed all vaſſalage , and revived the office-of juſtice 
of peace, which king James had introduced, but was not able to ſupport l. 
A long line of forts and garriſons was maintained throughout the kingdom, 
An army of 10,090 men # kept every thing in peace and obedience ; and 
neither the banditti.of the mountains, nor the bigots of the low countries, 
could indulge their inclination to turbulence and diſorder. He courted 
the preſbyterian clergy ; though he nouriſhed that inteſtine enmity which 
prevailed between the reſolutioners and proteſters ; and he found that 
very little policy was requiſite to foment quarrels among - theologians, 
He permitted no church aſſemblies; being ſenſible that from thence had 
proceeded many of the paſt diſorders. And, in the main, the Scots were 
obliged to acknowledge, that never before, while they enjoyed their irre- 
gular, factious liberty, had they attained ſo much happineſs as at preient, 
when reduced to ſubjection under a foreign nation. 

Taz proteQor's adminiſtration of Ireland was more ſevere and violent. 
The government of that iſland was firſt entruſted to Fleetwood, a notocious 
fanatic, who had married Ireton's widow ; then to Henry Cromxel, ſecond 
ſon of the protector, a young man of an amiable, mild diſpoſition, and not 
deſtitute of vigour and capacity. About five millions of. acres, forſeited 
either by the popiſh rebels or by the adherents of the ki. &, were divided, 


partly among the adventurers, who had adranced.money to the parliament, * 
partly among the Engliſh ſoldiers, who had arrears due to them. Exam- i 
ples of a more ſudden and violent change of property are ſcarcely to be « have th 
Found in any hiſtory. An order was even iſſued to confine all the native 8 
Iriſh to the province of Connaught, where they would be ſhut up by tire, « you.” 

lakes, and mountains: and could not, it was hoped, be any longer danger: the ſhoul, 


ous to the Engliſh government: But this barbarous and abſurd policy, 
; which, from an impatience of attaining immediate ſecurity, muſt have de. 
11 populated all the other provinces, aud rendered the Engliſh eſtates of no 
value, was ſoon abandoned as impracticable. 
, 16666. CROMWEL began to hope, that, by his adminiſtration . 
New parlia- tended with ſo much luſtre and ſucceſs abroad, ſo much order 


| f 
ments and tranquillity at home, he had now acquired ſuch authotit 

3 | © Whilocke, p. 570. f Thurloe, vol. iv. p. 57. 8 1bid, vol. 1. polleſſed « 
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as would enable him to meet the repreſentatives of the nation, and would 

aſſure him of their dutiful compliance with his government. He ſum- 

moaned a parliament ; but not truſting altogether to the good - will of the 

people, he uſed every art which his new model of repreſentation allow- 
ed him to employ, in order to influence the eleQions, and fill the houſe 

with his own creatures. Ireland, being entirely in the hands of the army, 
choſe few but ſuch officers as were moſt acceptable to him. Scotland 
ſhowed a like compliance 3 and as the nobility and gentry of that kiag- 
dom regarded their attendance on Engliſh parliaments as an ignominious 
badge of ſlavery, it was on that account, more eaſy for the officers to pre- 
nil in their electiona. Notwithſtanding all theſe precautions, the proteg- 
tor ſtill found that the majority would not be favourable 

to him. He ſev guards, therefore, on the door, who permit. Ich of 

ted none to enter but ſuch as produced a warrant from his 
council; and the council rejected about a hundred, who either refuſed a 


' recognition of the protector government, or were on other accounts ob- 


noxious to him. Theſe proteſted againſt ſo egregious a violence, ſub- 
verſire of all liberty ; but every application for redreſs was negleQed 
both by the council and the parliament. 

Taz majority of the parliament, by means of theſe arts and violences, 
was now at laſt friendly to the protector, or reſolved, by their compliance, 
to adjult, if poſſible, this military government to their laws and liberties, 
They voted a tenunciation of all title in Charles Stuart, or any of his family; 
and this was the firſt act, dignified with the appearance of national conſent, 
which had ever had that tendency. * Colonel Jephſon, in order to ſound 
the inclinations of the houſe, ventured to move, that the parliament ſhould 
beltow the erown on Cromwel ; and no ſurprize or reluctance was diſ- 
covered on this occaſion. When Cromwel afterwards aſked Jephſon what 
induced him to make ſuch a motion, As long,” ſaid Jephſon, © as [ 
* have the honour to fit in parliament, I muſt follow the diQtates of my 
* own conſcience, whatever offence I may be ſo unfortunate as to give 
„you.“ © Get thee gone, faid Cromwel, giving him a gentle blow on 
the ſhoulder, . get thee gone, for a mad fellow as thou art.” 

In order to pave the way to this advancement, for which he ſo ardently 
longed, Cromwel reſolved to ſacrifice his major-generals, whom he knew 
to be extremely odious to the nation. That meaſure was alſo become 
neceſſary for his own ſecurity. All government, purely military, fluc- 
tuates perpetually between a deſporic monarchy and a deſpotic ariſto- 
cracy, according as the authority of the chief commander prevails, or that 
of the officers next him in rank and dignity. The major-generals, being 

poſſeſſed of ſo much diſtin juriſdiction, began to eſtabliſh a ſeparate title 
to power, and had rendered themſylves formidable to the protector himſelt; 
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and for this inconvenience, though he had not foreſeen it, he well kney, 
before it was too late, to provide a proper remedy. Claypole, his for. 
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law, who poſſeſſed bis confidence, abandoned them to the pleaſure of the 
houſe ; and though the name was ſtill retained, it was agreed to abridge, 
or rather entirely annihilate, the power of the major-generals. 


Ar length a motion in form was made by alderman Pack, one of the 
eity members, for inveſting the protector with the dignity of King, 
This motion, at. firſt, excited great diſorder, and divided the whole houſe 
into parties. The chief oppoſition came from the uſual adherents of the 
protector, the major-generals, and ſuch" officers as depended on then, 
Lambert, a man of deep intrigue, and of great intereſt in the army, had 
long entertained the ambition of ſucceeding Cromwel in the proteRorſhiy; 
and he foreſaw, that, if the monarchy were reſtored, * hereditary right 
would alſo be eſtabliſhed, and the crown be tranſmitted to the poſterity of 
the prince firſt elected. He pleaded, therefore, conſcience ; and rouzing 
all thoſe civil and religious jealouſies againſt kingly government, which 
had been ſo induſtriouſly encouraged among the ſoldiers, and which err. 
ed them as a pretence for ſo many violences he raiſed a numerous, and til 
more formidable party agaiaſt the motion. 


On the other hand, the motion was ſupported by every one who wa: 


more particularly devoted to the protector, and who hoped, by ſo acceyt- 
able a meaſure, to pay court to the prevailing authority. Many perſons 
alſo, attached to their country, defpaired of ever being able to ſubvert th 
preſent illegal eflabliſhment; and were deſirous, by fixing it on ancient 
foundations, to induce the protector, from views of his own ſafety, to pay 
| a regard to the ancient laws and liberties of the kingdom. Even the 
royaliſts ; imprudently joined in the meaſure ; and hoped, that, when the 
queſtion reg arded only perſons, not forms of government, no one would 
any longer balance between the ancient royal family and an ignoble uſurp- 
er, who, by blood, treaſon, and perfidy, had made his way to 


Ges "of. the throne. The bill was voted by a conſiderable majority; 
fered to and a committee was appointed to reaſon with the protector, 


K e and to overcome thoſe ſcruples which he * againſt ac- 


cepting ſo liberal an offer. 


: The conference laſted for Giad days. The batt urged, that 
all the ſtatutes and cuſtoms of England were founded on the ſuppoſition ol 
regal authority, and could not, without extreme violence, be 

9th aw 
except during the minority of a king, was a name utterly ut- 


known to the laws; and no man was acquainted with the extent or limit 
of his authority : That if it were attempted to define cvery part of his 
JuriſdiQion, many years, if not ages, would be required for the executieo 


adjuſted to any other form of government: That a proteQor, 
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. 
of ſo complicated a work z if the whole power of the king were at once 
transferred to him, t he queſtion was plainly about a name, and the pre» 
ference was undiſputably due to the antient title: That the Engliſh con- 
ftitution was more anxious concerning the form of government than 
concerning the birthright of the firſt magiſtrate, and had provided, 


by an expreſs law of Henry VII. for the ſecurity of thoſe who act in 
defence of the king in being, by whatever means he might have ac- 


quired poſſeſſion: That it was extremely the intereſt of all his High- 


nefs's friends to ſeek the ſhelter of this ſtatute; and even the people 


in general were defirous of ſuch a ſettlement, and in all juries, were with 
great difficulty induced to give their verdict in favour of a protector: 
That the great ſource of all the late commotions had been the jealouſy of 
liberty ; and that a republic, together with a protector, had been eſta- 
bliſned in order to provide farther ſecurities for the freedom of the conſti- 


tution; but that by experience the remedy had been found inſufficient, . 
eren dangerous and pernicious; fince every undeterminate power, ſuch as, 
that of a protector, muſt be arbitrary; and the more arbitrary, as it 


was contrary to the genius and inclination of the people. 1 
Tus difficulty conſiſted not in perſuading Cromwel. He was ſufficient» 
ly convinced of the ſolidity of theſe reaſons; and his inclination, as 


welLas judgement, was entirely on the fide of the committee. But how 
to bring over the ſoldiers to the ſame way of thinking, was the queſtion. 


The office of king had been painted to them in ſuch horrible colours, 
that there were no hopes of reconciling them ſuddenly to it, even though 
beſtowed upon their general, to whom they were ſo much devoted. A con- 
tradiQion, open and direct, to all paſt profeſſions, would make them paſs, | 

in the eyes of the whole nation, for the moſt ſhameleſs hypocrites, inliſt- 
ed, by no other than mercenary motives, in the cauſe of the moſt pur- 


fidious traitor, + Principles, ſuch as they were, had been encoutaged in 


them by every conſideration, human and divine; and though it was eafy 


where intereſt concurred, to deceive them by the thinneſt diſguiſes, it might 


de found dangerous at once to pull off the maſque, and to ſhow them in a 
full light the whole crime and deformity of their conduct. Suſpended 


qctween theſe fears and bis own moſt ardent defires, Cromwel protratted ' 
the time, and ſeemed ſtill to oppoſe the reaſonings of the committee; in 


hopes that by artiſice he might be able to reconcile the n minds 
of the ſoldiers to his new dignity. 


Walz the protector argued ſo much in contradiRion both to his jadge- 
ment and incligation, it is no wonder that his clocution, always confuſed, 
embarraſicd, and unintelligible, ſhould be involved in tenfold darkneſs, 
and diſcover no glimmering of common ſenſe or reaſon. An exact ac- 
count of this conference remains, and may be regarded as a great curio- 
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fity. The members of the committee, ia their reaſonings, diſcover judge. 
ment, knowledge, clocution : Lord Broghill, in particular, exerts himſel crown, t. 
on this memorable occafion. But what a contraſt, when we paſs to the have it ir 
protectorꝰ's replies ! After ſo ſingular a manner does Nature diſtribute her inf tl 
talents, that, in a nation abounding with ſenſe and learning, a man who, 
byſuperior perſonal merit alone, had made his way to ſupreme dignity, 
and had even obliged the parliament to make him a tender of the crown, 
was yet incapable of expreſſing himſelf on this occaſion, but in a manner 
which a peaſant of the moſt ordinary capacity would juſtly be aſhamed 
of ©, | 
Tx oppoſition, which Cromwel dreaded, was nat that which- came 
from Lambert and his adherents, whom he now regarded as capital ene. 
mies, and whom he was reſolved, on the firſt occaſion, to deprive of all 
power and authority : It was that which he met with in his own family, 
and from men, who, by intereſt as well as inclination, were the moſt devot 
ed to him. Fleetwood had married his daughter: Deſborow his ſiſter; yet 
theſe men, actuated by priuciple alone, could, by no perſuaſion, artifice 
or intreaty, be induced to cenſent that their friend and patron ſhould be 


n We ſhall produce any paſſage at random: For his diſcourſe is all of-a piece. 
« confeſs, for it behoves me to deal plainly with you, I muſt a. qo oh 
« hope, I may be underſtood, in this, for indeed'! maſt be tender what I fay to ſuch u 
« audience as this; 1 ſay, I would be underſtood, that in this argument 1 do not make 
parallel betwirt men of « different mind, and « parliament, which ſhall have their 
„ gelifres, I know there is no compariſon, nor can it be urged upon me, that my wards 
_ « have the leaſt colour that way, becauſe the parliament ſeems to give liberty to me 
* to ſay any thing to you ; as that, that is a tender of my humble reaſons and judge- 
ment and opinion to them; and if I think they are ſuch, and will be ſuch to then, 
« and ure faithful ſervant, and will be fo to the ſupreme authority, and the legiulative 
« whereſoever itis; If, I ſay, I ſhould not tell you, knowing their minds to be fo, ! 
« ſhould not be faithful, If I ſhould not tell you fo, to the end you may report it to 
« the parliament : 1 mall ſay ſomething for myſclf, for my own mind, I do profels it, 
« 1 am not a man ſcrupulous «bout words or names of ſuch things 1 have not : But 
+ | have the word of God, and I hope 1 ſhall ever have it, for the rule of my conſcience, 
« for my informations ; ſo truly men that have been led in dark paths, through the 
« providence and diſpenſation of God, why ſurely it is not to be obj ected to a man; 
« for who can love to walk in the dark f But providence does ſo diſpoſe. And though 
« a man may impute his own folly and blindneſs ta providence ſinfully, yet it muſt be 
« at my peril : the caſc may be that it is the providence of God that doth lead mes 
« in darkneſs : I muſt needs ſay, that 1 have had a great deal of experience of providence, 
« and though it is no rule without or againſt the word, yet it is a very good expoſtr a 


ſitution, ar 


terity. By 


the word in many caſes.” Conference at Whiteball, The great deſect in Oliver's enlarged - 
ſpecches conſiſts not in his want of clocution, but in his want of ideas. I be ſagaci) F lacs 75 
of his ad ions, and the abſurdity of his diſcourſe, form the moſt prodigious contra | N 

lon a) 


chat "ever was known. The” collection of all his ſpeeches, letters, ſermons (for be 
id wrote ſermons), would make a gteat curioſity, and, with a few exceptions, might Fouude for 
july paſs for{one of the molt nonſenſical books in the world. 
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reſted with regal dignity. They told him, that if he accepted of the 
-rown, they would inftantly throw up their commiſſions, and never after 
ware it in their power to ſerve him i, Colonel Pride procuted a petition 
qquink the office of king, ſigned by a majority of the officers, who were ia 


London and the neighbourhood, Several perſons, it is ſaid, had entered in» 


to an engagement to murder the protector within a few hours after he ſhould 
have accepted the offer of the parliament. Some ſudden mutiny in the 
my was juſtly dreaded. And upon the whole, Cromwel, after the agony 
and perplexity of long doubt, was at laſt obliged to refuſe that IG 
crown, which the repreſentatives of the nation, in the moſt He rec 

ſolemn manner, had tendered to him. Moſt hiſtorians are in- it, 
dined to blame his choice ; but he muſt be allowed the beſt judge of his 
on ſituation. And in ſuch complicated ſubjecta, the alteration of a very 
minute circumſtance, unknown to the ſpectator, will often be ſufficient 
to caſt the balance, and render a determination, which, in itſelf, may be 
aneligible, very prudent, or even abſolutely neceſſary to the actor. 

A vat am or prophecy, lord Clarendon mentions, which he affirms (and 
he wuſt have known the truth), was univerſally talked of almoſt from 
the beginning of the civil wars, and long before Cromwel was ſo conſider- 
able a perſon as to beſtow upon it any degree of probability, In this 
prophecy it was foretald, that Cromwel ſhould be the greateſt man in Eng- 
und, and would nearly, but never would fully mount the throne. Such 
+ prepaſſeſſion probably aroſe from the heated imagination either of 
himſelf or his followers ; and as it might be one cauſe of the great pro- 
gels which he had already made, it is not an unlikely reaſon which may 
be aſſigned for his refuſing at this time any farther elevation. 

Tus parliament, when the regal dignity was rejected by Cromwel, 
found themſclves obliged to retain the name of a commonwealth and pro- 
teftor ; and as the government was hitherto a manifeſt uſurpation, it was 
thought proper to ſanctify it by a ſeeming choice of the people and their 
repreſentatives. Inſtead of the infirument of government, which was the 
work of the general officers alone, humble petition and advice 11. 
was framed, and offered to the protector by the parliament, tition 
This was repreſented as the great baſis of the republican eſta- . 
bliſhment, regulating and limiting the powers of each member of the con- 
ſitution, and ſecuring the liberty of the people to the moſt remote poſ- 


teity. By this deed the authority of protector was in ſome particulars 


enlarged : In others, it was confiderably diminiſhed. He bad the power 

of nominating his ſucceſſor ; he had a perpetual revenue affigned him, 

i million a year for the pay of the fleet and army, three hundred thouſand 

pounds for the ſupport of civil government ; and he had authority te- 
L1 2 t 


1 . i Thurloe, vol, vi. P- 261. 
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Cir, LXI 
name another houſe, who ſhould enjoy their ſeats during life, and exercif 
ſome functions of the former houſe of peers. But he abandoned the youer 
aſſumed in the intervals of parliament, of framing laws with the conſent of 
his council; and he agreed, that no members of either houſe ſhould be ex. 
cluded but by the conſent of that hcuſe, of which they were member, 
The other articles were in the main the ſame as in the inſtrument of go· 
vernment. The inſtrument of government Cromwel had formerly extolle4 
as the moſt perfect work of human invention: He now repreſented ita 
rotten plank, upon which no man could truſt himſelf without ſinking. E. 
ven the humble petition and advice, which he extolled in its turn, apperr. 
ed ſo lame and imperfeQ, that it was found requiſite, this very ſeſſion, to 
mend it by a ſupplement ; and after all, it may be regarded as a crude and 
undigeſted model of government. It was, however, accepted for the vl. 
untary deed of the whole in the three united nations; and Cromwel, as if hi 
power had juſt commenced from this popular conſent, was anew inaugurit. 
ed in Weſtminſter Hall, after the moſt ſolemn and moſt pompous manner, 


1657- Tur parliament having adjourned itſelf, the protector deprir 
. ed Lambert of all his commiffions ; but ſtill allowed him a con- 
fiderable penſion of 2000 pounds a year, as a bribe for his future peaceable 
deportment. Lambert's authority in the army, to the ſurpriſe of eren 
body, was found immediately to expire with the loſs of his commiſſion, 
Packer and ſome other officers, whom Cromwel ſuſpected, were allo dil. 
placed. hay 
— eldeſt ſon of the protector, was brought to court, introduced 
into public buſineſs, and thenceforth regarded by many as his heir in the 
protectorſhip: though Cromwel ſometimes employed the groſs artifice of 
flattering others with hopes of the ſucceſſion. Richard was a perſon pol- 
ſeſſed of the molt peacable, inoffenſive, unambitious character; and hd 
hitherto lived contentedly in the country on a ſmall eſtate which his wi 
had brought him. All the activity which he diſcovered, and which neter 
was great, was however exerted to beneficent purpoſes: At the time ofthe 
king's trial, he had fallen on his knees before his father, and had conjured 
him, by every tye of duty and humanity, to ſpare the life of that monaret, 
Cromwel had two daughters unmarried: One of them he now gave 
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marriage to the gratidſon and heir of his great friend the earl of Warwic, 
with whom he had, in every fortune, preſerved an uninterrupted intimacy 
and good cotreſpondence.. The other he married to the viſcount Faucot 
berg, of a family formerly devoted to the royal party. Ile was ambition 
of forming connexions with the nability; and it was one chief more 
for his defiring the title of king, that he might replace every thing in 1s 
natural order, and reſtore, to the ancicat families, the truſt and honour, 0 


which he now fouud himſelf obliged, for his own ſafety to deprive them, 


Tas parliawent was again aſſembled ; conſiſting, as in times of mon. 
| chy, of two houfes, the commons and the other houſe. Cromwel, dur 
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the interval, had ſent writs to his houſe of peers, which conſiſted of ſixty 
members. They were compoſed of five or fix ancient peers, of ſeveral gen- 
emen of fortune and diſtinction, and of ſome officers who had riſen from 
the meaneſt ſtations, None of the ancient peers, however, though ſum- 
noned by writ, would deign to accept of a ſcat, which they muſt ſhare 
vith ſuch companions as were aſſigned them. The protector endeavour- 
ed at firſt to maintain the appearance of a legal magiſtrate. He placed no 
guard at the door of either houſe ; But ſoon found how incompatible li- 
berty is with military uſurpations. By bringing ſo great a number of his 
friends and adberents into the other houſe he had loſt the majority among 
the national repreſentatives. In conſequence of a clauſe ia the humble pe- 
tion and advice, the commons aſſumed a power af re- admitting thoſe - 
members, whom the council had formerly excluded. Sir Arthur Hazel- 
rig and ſome others, whom Cromwel had created lords rather choſe to take. 
their ſeat with the commons. An inconteſtible majority now declared 
themſclyes, againſt the protector; and they refuſed to acknowledge the 
junſdition of that other houſe, which he had eſtabliſhed. Even the va- 
idity of the humble petition and advice was queſtioned ; as being voted. 
by 3 parliament, which lay under force and which was deprived, by milita- 
ry violence, of a conſiderable number of its members. The protector, 
freading combinations between the parliament and the malcantents the 
umy, reſolved to allow no leiſure far forming any conſpiracy 
gant him; and with expreſſions of great diſpleaſure, he diſ- 1658. 
ſolved the parliament. When urged by Fleetwood and others * — 
of bis friends, not to precipitate bimſelf into this raſh meaſure, he ſwore by 
the living God, that they ſhould not fit a moment longer. | 
T+zss diſtractions at home were not able to take off the protectox's 
mention from foreign affairs; and in all his meaſures be proceeded with 
the ſame vigour and enterprize, as if ſecure of the duty and attachment of 
the three kingdoms. His alliance with Sweden he. ſtill ſupported ; and 


te endeavoured to aſſiſt that crown in its ſucceſsful enterprizes, for redu- 


(ing all its neighbours to ſubjection, and renderiny itſelf abſolute maſter 
of the Baltic, As faoon as Spain declared war againſt him, he concluded” 
peace and an alliance with France, and united himfelf in all bis councils 
ith that potent and ambitious kingdom. Spain, having long courted in 
uin the friendſhip of the ſucceſsful uſuper, was reduced at laſt to apply to 
the unfortunate prince. Charles formed a league with Philip, removed: 
bis ſmall court to Bruges in the Low gpuntrics, and-raiſed four regiments 


af his own ſubjects, whom he employed in the Spaniſh ſervice. The guke 

if York, who had, with applauſe, ſerved ſome campaigns in the French 

my, and who had merited the particular eſteem of marſhal Turenne, 

wy joined his brother, and continued to ſeek military experience under 

Den John of Auſtria, and the * of Gonde. 
* 14 * 
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Tus ſcheme of foreign politics, adopted by the protector, was highly 
imprudent, but was ſuitable to that magnanimity and enterprize, wit 
which he was ſo ſignally endowed. He was particularly deſirous of cog. 
queſt and dominion on the continent * ; and he ſent over into Flanders fn 
thouſand men under Reynolds, who joined the French army commagde 
by Turenne. In the former campaign, Mardyke was taken, and put into 
the hands of the Engliſh. Early this campaign, fiege was laid to Dus. 
| kirk ; and when the Spaniſh army advanced to relieve it, the combine 
armies of France and England marched out of their trenches, and fought 
the battle of the Dunes, where the Spaniards were totally defeated 

"2658s The valour of the Epgliſh was much remarked on thisoce, 
Dunkirk fron. Dunkirk, being ſoon after ſurrendered, was by agree. 
Taken. ment delivered to Cromwel. He committed the goverament 
of that important place to Lockhart, a Scotchman of abilities, who had 
married his niece, and was his ambaſfador at the court of France, 

Tun acquiſition was regarded by the protector as the means only of gh. 
taining farther advantages. He was reſol ved to concert meaſures with the 
French court for the final conqueſt and partition of the Low Countries", 
Had he lived much longer, and maintained his authority in England, { 
chimerical, or rather ſo dangerous a project would certainly have been 
carried into execution, And this firſt and principal ſtep towards more ex- 
tenfive conqueſt, which France, during a whole century, has never yet 
been able, by an infinite expence of blood and treafure, fully to attain, had 
at once been-accompliſhed by the enterprizing, though unſkilfu] politic 
of Cromwel. 

DukinxG theſe tranſactions, great demonſtrations of mutual friendſhip 
and regard paſſed between the French king and the protector. Lord 
Fauconberg, CromwePs fon-in-Jaw, was diſpatched to Louis, then in the 

k He afpired to get poſſeſſion of Elfinore and the paſſage of the ſound. See Man 
Mift ae in Oliver Cromwel. He alſo endea voured to get poſſeſſion ot Bremen. Thurle, 


vol. vi. p. 478. 

1 It was remarked by tbe ſaints of that time, that the battle was fought on 2 d 
which was held for a faſt in London, ſo that as Fleetwood ſaid, (Thurloe, vol. vi þ 
159.) while we were praying, they were fighting ; and the lord bath given 3 fignal 
anſwer, The Lord has not only owned us in our work there, but in our waiting up 
him in a way of prayer, which is indeed our old experienced approved way is ul 
| Areights and difficulties. Cromwel's letter to Blake and Montagne, his brave admin 
is remarkable for the ſame ſpirit, Tharloe, vol. iv. p. 744. You have, ſays he, 2 | veriy 
believe and am perſuaded, a plentiful Rogk of prayers golng for you daily, ſent up h 
the ſobercſt and moſt approved miniſters and Chriſtians in this nation, and votwithſar 
ding ſome diſcouragement, very much wreſtling of faith for you, which are to ws, 0d 
I truſt, will be to you, matter of great encouragement. But notwithſtandiag all thi 
will be good for you and up to deliver up ourſelves and all our affairs to the diſpabont 
of aur alkwiſe Father, who not only ont of prerogative, but becauſe of his goodoelh 
wiſdom and truth, ought to be reſigned unto by his creatures, eſpecially thoſe who ur 
hildrep of his begetting through the ſpirit, &c. = Thurloe, vol. p. 76% 
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camp before Dunkirk ; and was received with the regard uſually payed 


to foreign princes by the French court . Mazarine ſent to London big 
nephew Mancini, along with the duke of Crequi; and expreſſed his regret, 
that his urgent affairs ſhould deprive him of the honour, which he had 
long wiſhed for, of paying, in perſon, his reſpects to the greateſt man in 
the world 1 

Taz protector reaped little ſatisfaction from the ſucceſs of his arms a · 
broad: The fituation in which he ſtood at home, kept him in perpetual 
uneafineſs and inquietude. His adminiſtration, ſo expenſive both by mi- 
litary enterprizes and ſecret intelligenee, had exhauſted his revenue, and in- 
volved him in a, confiderable debt. The royaliſts, he heard, had renewed 
their conſpiracies for a general inſurrection; and Ormond was ſecretly 
come over with a view of concerting meaſures for the execution of this 
project. Lord Fairfax, Sir William Waller, and many heads of the preſ« 
byterians, had ſecretly entered into the engagement. Even the army was 
infected with the general ſpirit of diſcontent ; and ſome ſudden and danger- 
ous eruption was every moment to be dreaded from it, No hopes remained, 
after his violent breach with the laſt parliament, that he ſhould ever be 
able to eſtabliſh, with general conſent, a legal ſettlement, or temper the 
military with any mixture of civil authority; All his arts and policy were 
exhauſted ; and having ſo often, by fraud and falſe pretences, deceived 
every party, and almoſt every individual, he could no longer hope, by re · 
peating the ſame profeſſions, to meet with equal confidence and regard. 
 Howsv+x zealous the royaliſts, their conſpiracy took not effect: Willis 
diſcovered the whole to the protector. Ormond was obliged to fly, and 
be deemed himſelf fortunate to have eſcaped ſo vigilant an adminiſtration, 


Great numbers were thrown into priſon. A high court of jultice was 


anew erected for the trial of thoſe criminals, whoſe guilt was molt appar- 
ent, Notwithſtauding the recognition of his authority by tbe laſt parlia- 
ment, the protector could not, as yet, truſt to an unbiaſſed jury, Sir 
Henry Slingſby, and Dr. Huet, were condemned and bebeaded. Mord- 


aunt, brother to the earl of Peterborow, narrowly <{caped. The numbers 


for his condemnation and his acquittal were equal; and juſt as the ſentence 
was pronounced in his favour, colonel Pride, who was reſolved to condemn 
lim, came into court. Aſhton, Storey, and Beſtley were hanged in dif- 
ferent ſtreets of the city, ; 


Tus conſpiracy of the Millenariaus ia ſhe army truck Cromwel with 


Kill greater apprehenfions, Harriſon and the other diſcarded officers of 

that party could not remain at reſt. FE equally by revenge, by 
A | 

® Ibid. vol. vil. p. 131,158. F o In reality the cardinal 

had dot entertained ſo high an idea of Cromwe'. He uſed to fay, that he was a for- 


tunate madman. Vie de Cromwel par Raguenet. See alſo Carte's Collection, vol i, - 


þ ti, Gamble's Life of Monk, p- 93 World's Miſtake in ©, Crowwel, 
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ambition, and by conſcience, they ſtill harboured in their breaft ſome deſ. 
perate project; and there wanted not officers in the army, who, from 
ke motives, were difpoſed to ſecond all their undertakings. The leyd. 
lers and agitators bad been encouraged by Cromwel to interpoſe with 
their advice in all political deliberations; and be kad even pretended to 
honour many of them with his intimate friendſhip, while he conducted 
his daring enterprizes againſt the king and the parhament. It was a uſu;l 
practice with him. in order to familiarize himſelf the more with the agita- 
tors who were commonly corporals or ſerjeants, to take them to bed with 
him, and there, after prayers and exhortations, to diſcuſs together their 
projects and principles, political, as. well as religious. Having afumed 
the dignity of protector, he excluded them from all his councils, and had 
neither leiſure nor inclination to indulge them-any farther in their wonted 
familiarities. Among thoſe who were enrarged at this treatment wa 
Sexby ; an active agitator, who now employed again him all that reſtleſs 
induſtry, which had formerly been exerted in his favour. He even went 
ſo far as to enter into a correſpondence with Spain; and Cromwel, who 
knew the diſtempers of the army, was juſtly afraid of ſome mutiny, to 
which a day, an hour, an inſtant, might provide leaders. 

Or aſſaſſinations likewiſe he was apprehenſive, from the zealous ſpirit 
which actuated the ſoldiers. Sindercome had undertaken to murder him; 
and, by the moſt unaccountable accidents, had often been prevented from 
executing his bloody purpoſe. His deſign was diſcovered ; but the pro- 
tector could never find the bottom of the enterprize, nor detect any ot his 
accomplices. He was tried by a jury; and notwithſtanding the general 
odium attending that crime, notwithſtanding the clear and full proof of 
his guilt, ſo little conviction prevailed of the protector's right to the ſu- 
preme government, it was with the utmoſt difficulty ? that this conſpirator 
was condemned. When every thing was prepared for his execution, he 
was found dead; from poiſon, as is ſuppoſed, which he had voluntary 
taken. 


Taz protector might better have ſupported thoſe fears and apprehen- 
ſions which the public diſtempers occaſioned, had he enjoyed any domeltic 
ſatisfaction, or poſſeſſed any cordial friend of his own family, in whoſe 
boſom he could ſafely have unloaded his anxious and corroding cares. But 
Fleetwood, his ſon-in-law, actuated by the wildeſt zeal, began to eftrange 
himſelf from him ; and was enraged to diſcover that Cromwel, in all his 
enterprizes, had entertained views of promoting his own grandeur, more 
thay of encouraging piety and religion, of which he made ſuch fervent 
profeſſions. His eldeſt daughter, married to Fleetwood, had adopted tte. 

publican principles ſo vehement, that ſhe could not with patience behold 


p Thurloe, vol. vi. p. 53. 
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power lodged in a ſingle perſon even in her indulgent father. His other 
daughters were no leſs prejudiced in favour of the royal cauſe, and regretted 
the violences and iniquities into which, they thought, their family had ſo 
unhappily been tranſported, Above all, the fickneſs of Mrs. Claypole, 
his peculiar favourite, a lady endued with many humane virtues, and ami- 
able accompliſhments, depreſſed his anxious mind, and poiſoned all his en- 
joyments. She had entertained a high regard for Dr. Huet, lately ex- 


ecuted; and being refuſed his pardon, the melancholy of her temper, en- 


creaſed by her diſtempered body, had prompted her to lament to her father 
all his ſanguinary meaſures, and urge him to compunction for thoſe hei- 
nous crimes into which his fatal ambition had betrayed him. Her death, 
which followed ſoon after, gave-new edge to every word which ſhe had 
uttered, - : 

AL compoſure of mind was now for ever fled from the protector: He 
felt that the grandeur,.which he had attained with ſo much guilt and cou- 
nge, could not enſure him that tranquillity, which it belongs to virtue a- 
lone, and moderation fully to aſcertain. Overwhelmed with the load of 
public affairs, dreading perpetually ſome fatal accident in his diſtempered 
goverument, ſeeing nothing around him but treacherous friends or enrag- 
ed enemies, poſſeſſing the confidence of no party, reſting his title on no 
principle, civil or religious, he found his power to depend on ſo delicate a 
poize of factions and intereſts, as the ſmalleſt event was able, without any 
preparation, in a moment to overturn, Death too, which, with ſuch 
fignal intrepidity he had braved in the field, being inceſſantly threatened 
by the poinards of fanatical or intereſted aſſaſſins, was ever preſent to his 
terrified apprebenſion, and haunted him in every ſcene of buſineſs or re- 
poſe, Each action of his life betrayed the terrors.under which he labour- 
ed, The aſpe& of ſtrangers was uneaſy to him: With a piercing and 
anxious eye he ſurveyed every face to which he was not daily accuſtomed. 
He never moved a ſtep without ſtrong guards attending him: He wore 
armour under his cloaths, and farther ſecured himſelf by offenſive weapons, 
2 ſword, falchion, and piſtols, which he always carried about him. He 
returned from no place by the direct road, or by the ſame way which he 
went, E very journey he performed with hurry and precipitation. Sel- 
dom he ſlept above three nights together in the ſame chamber: And he 
never let it be known beforehand what chamber he intended to chooſe, nor 
entruſted himſelf in any which was not provided with back doors, at which 
ſentinels were carefully placed. Society terrified him, while he reflected 
on his numerous, unknown, and implacable enemies : Solitude aftoniſhed 
tum, by withdrawing that protection which he found ſo neceſſary for his 
ſecurity. 


His body alſo, from the contagion of his anxious mind, began 
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. be affected ; and his health ſeemed ſenfibly to decline, 
the protec- He was ſeized with a flow fever, which changed into a tertia 
tor. ague. For the ſpace of a week, no dangerous ſymptoms ap- 
peared ; and in the intervals of the firs he was able to walk abroad. At 
length the fever encreaſed, and he himſelf began to entertain ſome thoughts 
of death, and to caſt his eye towards that future exiſtence, whoſe idea had 
onee been intimately preſent to him ; though ſince, in the hurry of affain, 
and in the ſhock of wars ſand factions, it had, no doubt, been conſiderably 
obliterated, He afked Goodwin, one of his preachers, if the do&rine 
were true, that the elect could never fall or ſuffer a final reprobation. . No. 
« thing more certain,” replied the preacher. ** Then am I ſafe,” ſaid the 
1 protector: For I am ſure that once 1 was in a ftate of grace,” 
His phyſicians were ſenſible of the perilous condition, to which his dil. 
temper had reduced him: But his chaplains, by their prayers, viſions, and 
revelations, ſo buoyed up his hopes, that he began to believe his life out 
of all danger. A favourable anſwer, it was pretended, had been returned by 
heaven to the petitions of all the godly ; and he relied on their affeverations 
much more than on the opinion of the moſt experienced phy ſicians. * 1 
« tell you,” he cried with confidence to the latter, © I tell you, I ſhall not 
« die of this diſtemper : I am well aſſured of my recovery. It is promiſed 
« by the Lord, not only to my ſupplications, but to thoſe of men who hold 
« à ſtricter commerce, and more intimate correſpondence with him. Ye 
« may have ſkill in your profeſſion ; but nature can do more than all the 
« phyſicians in the world, and God is far above nature 4.” Nay, to ſuch 
a degree of madneſs did their enthuſiaſtic aſſurances mount, that, upon i 
faſt day, which was obſerved on his account, both at Hampton Court and 
at Whitehall, they did not ſo much pray for his health, as give thanks for 
the undoubted pledges which they had received of his recovery. He him. 
ſelf was overheard offering up his addreſſes to heaven; and fo far had the 
illuſions of fanaticiſm prevailed over the plaineſt dictates of natural moral: 
ty, that he aſſumed more the character of a mediator, in interceding for bu 
ple, than that of a criminal, whoſe atrocious violation of ſocial duty 
had from every tribunal, human and divine, merited the ſevereſt veugeanet. 


Mranwalls all the ſymptoms began to wear a more fatal aſpect; and 
the phyficians were obliged to break filence, and to declare that the pro- 
tector could not ſurvive the next fit, with which he was threatened. Thr 
council was alarmed. A deputation was ſent to know his will with regard 
to his ſucceſſor. His ſenſes were gone, and he could not now expreſs hi 
intentions, They aſked him whether he did not mean that his eldeſt for, 
Richard, ſhould ſucceed him in the protectorſhip. A ſimple affirmativ: 
was, or ſeemed to be extorted from him. Soon after, on the 3d of Septen 


1 Bates: See alſo Thurioe, vol. vii. p. 355 416. 
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ber, that very which he had always conſidered as the moſt fortunate for 
him, he expired. A violent tempeſt, which immediately ſuc- 
ceeded his death, ſerved as a ſubjeR of diſcourſe to the vulgar. „ 8. 

. a is death. 
His partizans, as well az his enemies, were fond of remarking 
this event; and each of them endeavoured, by forced inferences, to inter- 
pret it as a confirmation of their particular prejudices. 


Tas writers, attached to the memory of this wonderful per- 

ſon, make his character, with regard to abilities, bear the air and charac- 
ofthe moſt extraragaut panegyric : His enemies form ſuch a Tar 
repreſentation of his moral qualities as reſembles the moſt virulent inveRive, 
Both of them, it muſt be confeſſed, are ſupporter by ſuch ſtriking circums 
ſtances in his conduct and fortune as beſtow on their repreſentation a great 
air of probability. What can be more extraordinary,” it is ſaid*, * than 
that a perſon of private birth and education, no fortune, no eminent 
qualities of body, which have ſometimes, nor ſhining talents of mind, 
« which have often raifed men to the higheſt dignities, ſhould have the 
courage to attempt, and the abilities to execute, fo great a deſign as the 
« ſubverting one of the meft ancient and beſt eſtabliſhed monarchies in the 
* world ? That he ſhould have the power and boldneſs to put his prince 
4 and maſter to an open and infamous death? Should baniſh that aumer- 
4 ousand ſtrongly allied family? Cover all theſe temerities under a ſeeming 
« obedience to a parliament, in whoſe ſervice he pretended to be retained ? 
© Trample too upon that parliament in their turn, and ſcornfully expel them 
as ſoon as they gave him ground of diſſatisfaction ? EreR in their place 
the dominion of the ſaints, and give reality to the moſt viſionary idea, 
* which the heated imagination of any fanatic was everable to entertain ? 
Suppreſs again that monſter in its infancy, and openly ſet up himſelf a- 
dove all things that ever were called ſovereign in England? Overcome 


fuſt all his enemies by arms, and all his friends afterwards by artifce ? 


Serve all parties patiently for a while, and command them victori- 
* ouſly at laſt ? Overrun each corner of the three nations, and ſubdue 
with equal facility, both the riches of the ſouth, and the poverty of 
the north? Be feared and courted by all foreign princes, and be a- 
* dopted a brother to the gods of the carth ? Call together parliaments 
with a word of his pen, and ſcatter them again with the breath of his 
mouth? Reduce to ſubjection a warlike and diſcontented nation, by means 
of a mutinous army? Command a mutinous army by means of ſeditious 
* and factious officers ? Be humbly and daily petitioned, that he would be 
* pleaſed, at the rate of millions a year, to be hired as maſter of thoſe who 
© had hired him before to be their ſervant ? Have the eſtates and lives of 
three nations as much at his diſpoſal as was once the little inheritance of 


* Comley's Diſcourſes ; This paiſage is altered in ſome particulars from the orignal. 
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« his father, and be as noble and liberal in the ſpending of them? And lag. 
ly (for there is no end of enumerating every particular of his glory), with 
&* one word bequeath all this power and ſplendor to his poſterity ? Die poſ. 


*« ſeſſed of peace at home, and triumph abroad? Be buried among kinga, 


« and with more than regal ſolemnity ; and leave a name behind him not 
te to be extinguiſhed but with the whole world; which as it was too little 
« for his praiſe, ſo might it have been for his conqueſts, if the ſhort line of 
« his mortal life could have ſtretched out the extent of his immortal de- 
« ſigns ?”? + 
Mr intention is not to disfigure this picture, drawn by ſo maſterly a 
haud ; I ſhall only endeavour to remove from it ſomewhat of the marvel, 
lous, a circumſtance which, on all occaſions, gives much ground for doubt 
and ſuſpicion. It ſeems to me, that the circumſtance of Cromwel's life, in 
which his abilities are principally. diſcovered, is his riſing from a private 
ftation, in oppoſition to ſo many rivals, ſo much advanced before him, to a 
high command and authority in the army. His great courage, his ſignal 
military talents, his eminent dexterity and addreſs, were all requiſite for this 
important acquiſition. Yet will not this promotion appear the effect of 
ſupernatural abilities, when we conſider, that Fairfax himſelf a private gen · 
tleman, who had not the advantage of a ſeat in parliament, had, through 
the ſame ſteps, attained even a ſuperior rank, and, if endued with common 
capacity and penetration, had been able to retain it. To incite ſuch an 
army to rebellion againſt the parliament, required no uncommon art or in- 
duſtry. To have kept them in obedience had been the more difficult en- 


terprize. ' When the breach was once formed between the military and cis 


vil powers, a ſupreme and abſolute authority, from that moment, is devolvs 
ed on the general ; and if he be afterwards pleaſed to employ artiſice or po- 
licy, it may be regarded, on moſt occaſions, as great eondeſcenſion, if not as 
fuperfluous caution. That Cromwel was ever able really to blind or over- 
reach, cither the king or the republicans, does not appear : As they poſ- 
ſeſſed no means of reſiſting the force under his command, they were glad to 
temporize with him, and, by ſceming to be deceived, wait for opportuni- 
ties of freeing themſelves from his dominion, © If he ſeduced the military 
fanatics, it is to be conſidered, that their intereſts and his evidently concurs 
red, that their ignorance and low education expoſed them to the groſſeſt 
impoſition, and that he himſelf was at bottom as frantic an enthuſiaſt as the 
worſt of them, and, in order to obtain their confidence, needed but to diſ- 
play thoſe vulgar and ridiculous babits, which he had early acquired, and 
on which he ſer ſo high a value. An army is ſo forcible, and at the ſame 
time ſo coarſe a weapon, that any hand, which wields it, may, without 
much dexterity, perform any operation, and attain any aſcendant, in hu- 
man ſociety. 


Tus domeſtic adminiſtration of Cromwel, though it diſcovers great # 
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bilities, was condufted without any plar either of liberty or arbitrary pow- 
er: Perbaps, his difficult ſituation admitted of neither. His foreign en- 
terprizes, though full of intrepidity, were pernicious to national intereſt, 
and ſeem more the reſult of impetuous fury or narrow prejudices, than of 
tool foreſight and deliberation. An eminent perſonage, however, be was 
in many reſpects, and even a ſuperior genius; but unequal and irregular in 
his operations. And though not defective in any talent, except that of e- 


locution, the abilities, which in him were moſt admirable, and which moſt _ 


eontributed to his marvellous ſucceſs, were the magnanimous reſolution-of 


his enterprizes, and his peculiar dexterity in diſcovering the characters, and 
practiſing on the weakneffes of mankind. 


Ir we ſurvey the moral character of Cromwel with thatindulgence, which 
is due to the blindneſs and infirmities of the human ſpecies, we ſhall not be 
inclined to load his memory with ſuch violent reproaches as thoſe which 
his enemies uſually throw upon it. Amidſt the paſſions and prejudices 
of that period, that he ſhould prefer the parliamentary to the royal cauſe, 
will not appear extraordinary; fince, even at preſent, ſome men of ſenſe 
and knowledge are diſpoſed to think, that the queſtion, with regard to the 
juſtice of the quarrel, may be regarded as doubtful and uncertain, The 
murder of the king, the moſt atrocious of all his actions, was to him cover- 
ed under a mighty cloud of republican and fanatical illuſions ; and it is not 
impoſſible, but he might believe it, as many others did, the moſt meritorious 


action that he could perform. His ſubſequent uſurpation was the effect 


of neceſſity, as well as of ambition; nor is it eaſy to ſee, how the various 
factions could at that time have been reſtrained, without a mixture of mi- 
litary and arbitrary authority. The private deportment of Cromwel, as a 
ſon, a huſband, a father, a friend, is expoſed to no conſiderable cenſure, if 
it does not rather merit praiſe, And, upon the whole, his character does 
not appear more extraordinary and unuſual by the mixture of ſo much ab- 
ſurdity with ſo much penetration, than by his tempering ſuch violent am- 
dition and ſuch enraged fanaticiſm with ſo much regard to juſtice and hu- 
manity. 

CrxomwerL was in the fifty-ninth year of his age when he died. He was 
of a robuſt frame of body, and of a manly, though not of an agreeable aſ- 
ſpect. He left only two ſons, Richard and Henry; and three daughters, 
one married to general Fleetwood, another to lord Fauconberg, a third to 
lord Rich. His father died when he was young, His mother lived till 
after he was protector; and contrary to her orders, he buried her with great 
pomp in Weſtminſter Abbey. She could not be perſuaded, that his 
power or perſon was ever in ſafety. At every noiſe, which ſhe heard, ſhe 
exclaimed, that her ſon was murdered ; and was never ſatisfied that he was 
alive, if ſhe did not receive frequent viſits from him. She was a decent 
woman ; and, by her frugality and induſtry, had raifed and educated a nu- 
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merous family upon a ſmall ſortune. She had even been obliged to ſet up 
a brewery at Huntingdon, which ſhe managed to good advantage. Hence 
Cromwel, in the invectives of that age, is often ſtigmatized with the name 
of the brewer. Ludlow, by way of inſult, mentions the great acceſſion, 
which he would receive to his royal revenues upon his mother's death, who 
poſſeſſed a jointure of ſixty pounds a year upon his eſtate. She was of 
good family, of the name of Stuart 3 remotely allied, as is by ſome ſup- 


poſed, to the royal family. 
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NOTE [ A], p. 12. 


IR Charles Cornwallis the king's ambaffador at Madrid, when preſſed by the duke of 
Lerma to enter into a league with Spain, ſaid to that miniſter ; though bis majeſty 

war an abſolute ling, and ther efore not bound to give an account to any, of bi: ations ; yet that fo 
gracious and regardful a prince be was of the love and contentment of bis own ſubjefts, as I of» 
ſerei myſelf be would not think it fit to do any thing of ſo great conſequence without acquainting 
them with bi: intentions. Winwood, vol. ii. p. 222. Sir Walter Raleigh has this paſſage 
in the preface to his Hiſtory of the World. Philip II. by firong band and main force, at» 
tempted to make himſelf not only an abſolute monarch over the Netherlands, like unte the kings 
and monarchs of England and France, but Turk like, to tread under his feet all their natural and 
fendamental laws, privileges and ancient rights, We meet with this paſſage in Sir John Da- 
rio queſtion concerning impoſitions, p. 161, Thus we ſee by this compariſon, that 
the king of England doth lay but his finger upon his ſubjecta, when other prinees and 
* ſtates do lay their heavy loins upon their people: What is the reaſon of this differ- 
" rence? From whence cometh it ? aſſuredly not from a different power or preroga- 
ure: For the king of England is as abſolute a monarch as any emperor or kiog in the 


* world, and hath as many prerogatives incident to his crown,” Coke, in Cawdry's, 


caſe, ſays, * That by the ancient laws of this realm, England is an eb/olute empire and 
* monarchy ; and that the king is furniſhed with plenary and entire power, preroga- 
* tive, and juriſdiction, and is. ſupreme governor over all perſons within this realm.“ 
Spencer, ſpeaking of ſome grants of the Engliſh kings to the Iriſh corporations, ſays, 
All which, though at the time of their firſt grant they were tolerable and perhaps rea- 
* ſorable, yet now are moſt unreaſonable, and inconverient. But all theſe will eaſily be 
* cut off, with the ſuperior power of her majcſty's prerogative, againſt which her own 
grants are not to be pleaded or enforced.” State of Ireland, p. 1537. edit. 1706. 
The ſame author is p. 1660, propoſes a plan for the civilization of Ireland, that the queen 
hoald create a provoſt marſhal in every county, who might ride about with eight or 
ten followers in ſearch of ſtragglers and vagabonds : The firſt time he catches any, he 
my puniſh them more lightly, by the ſtocks; the ſecond time, by whipping ; but 
ide third time, be may{hang them, without trial cr proceſs, on the frlt bough 
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oo he _ that this autHority may more afely be eutruſted to the provoſt mar, 
— to the ſheriff : becauſe the latter magiſtrate, having a profit by the eſch om 
ons, may be tempted to hang innoceat perſons. Here a real abiolute, or —_— 


* potic power is pointed out; and we may i 
" y infer from all cheſe paſſages, eich 
word abſolute bore a different ſenſe from what it does at preſent, or that n a 
e 


Engliſh, as well as Iriſh goverument were then differe Thi int 

juſter. The word bciag derived from the French, 1 ws _ 
language. An abſolute monarchy in Cha. les L's auſwer to the nineteen > p ” 
is oppoſed to a limited : and the king of England is acknowledged not to hoo 
So much had matters changed even before the civil war. In Sir John Forteſc Ra 
of abſolute and limited monarchy, a book written in the reign of Edward —— 
word abſolute is taken in the ſame ſenſe as at preſent ; and the goverament 1 — — 
18 alſo ſail not to he abſolute. They were the princes of the houſe of Tug al 
who introduced that adminiſtration, which had the appearance of abſolute a wes 
The priaces before them were reſtrained by the barons, as thoſe after ren 
houſe of commons. The people had, properly ſpeaking, little liberty in 3 — 
ancient governments, but leaſt, in the more ancient. PN 


NOTE [BJ, x 


32 parliament, which ſhewed ſo much ſpirit and good - ſenſe in the aſſaſi: 
0 win, made a ſtrange conceſſion to the crown, in their fourth ſeſſion, To. 


by Mathews, + member, had been baniſhed by order of the council upon direction from 


f The „ not only acquieſced ia this arbitrary proceeding, but iſſue 
writs for a new election. Such novices were they, as yct in the principles of Liberty! dee 
Journ. 14. Feb. 1609. Mathews was baniſhed by the king on account of his ckange of — 
- pred 2 — = had an indulgence to thoſe who had been educated catho- 
j not bear the new converts. It was probabl 
, y the animoſity of the com- 
_—_ —_ the Et them acqui-ſce in this precedent — * 
onſequences ! i 
2 jealouſy of Liberty, though rouzed, was not pet therough- 


NOTE [C], p. 15. 


T that time men of genius and of enlarged minds had adopted the principles of |: 

4 ——— were, as yet pretty much unknown to the generality of the pe ple 
« Hales has publiſhed a remonſtrance againſt the king's conduct towards the 
parliament during this ſeſſion, The remonſtrance is drawn with great force of reaſon- 
— and ſpirit of liberty, and was the production of Sir Francis Bacon and Sir Edwin 
andys, two men of the greateſt parts and knowledge in England. It is drawn in the 
name of the commons ; but as there is no hint of it in the journals, we muſt conclude, 
either that the authors, ſenſible that the ſtrain of the piece was much beyond the pris. 
— of the age, had not ventured to preſent it to the houſe, or that it had been, {« 
that reaſon, rejected. The dignity and authority of the commons are ſtrongly infiſtet 
— — wr 1 and it is there ſaid, that their ſubmiſſion to the ill treatment 
—— 8 — l uring the latter part of Elizabeth's reign had proceeded from de 
— en _ — age and her ſex. But the authors are miſtaken in theſe fa&s: 
8 3 and ſubmitted to as bad treatment in the beginning and middle 
— * e * was cqually arbitrary in Mary's reign; in Edward's, it 
— 1 —— s And the farther we go back into hiſtory, though 
— — — — irregular kind of * among the barons, the com 
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NOTE CDJ, p. 18. 


voſt marſh "HIS parliament paſſed an act of recognition of the king's title in the moſt ample 
; eſcheats of 1 terms. They recognized and acknowledged, that immediately upon the diſſolu- 
rather def. von and deceaſe of Elizabeth, late queen of England, the imperial crown thereof did, by 
e ut the »herent birthright and lawful and undoubted ſycceſſion, deſcend and come to his moſt 
. cans afthe excellent majeſty, as being lineally, juſtly, and lawfully next and ſole heir of the blood 
op. ſeen royal of this realm. f. James I. cap. 1. The puricans, though then prevalent, did not 
UG that ink proper to diſpute this great conſtitutional point. In the recognition of Queen 
N Elizabeth the parliament declares, that the queen's highneſs is, and in very deed and of 
70 moſt mere right ought to be, by the laws of God and by the laws and ſtatutes of this re · 
4 n um, our moſt lawful and rightſul ſovereign, liege lady and queen, &c. lt appears then 
he Ich. the that, H King James's divine right be not mentioned by parliament, the omiſſion came 
v4 England merely from chance, and becauſe that phraſe did not occur to the compiler of the recog- 
* —_ nition ; his title being plainly the ſame with that of his predeceſſor, who was allowed to 
„ have a divine right. NOTE IF 
1 1 
her of theſe LE], * 
OME hiſtorians have imagined, that the king had ſecret intelligence of the conſpi- 
racy, aud that the letter to Monteagle was written by his direction, in order to ob- 
tain the fame of penetration in diſcovering the plot. But the known facts refute this 
ſuppoſition, That letter, being commonly talked of, might naturally have given an a+ 
in the aff. larm to the carſpiraters, and made them contrive their eſcape. The viſit of the Lord 
ſeſſion, To. chamberlaĩn ought to have had the ſame effect. In ſhort, it appears, that no body was 
rectiou from arreſted or enquired after, for ſome days, till Fawkes diſcovered the names of the con- 
g, bot iſſues ſpirators. We may infer, however, from a letter in Winwood's Memorials, vol. ii. p. 
Liberty! See 171, that Saliſbury's ſagacity led the king in his conjeQures, and that the miniſter, like 
kange of re. u artful courtier, gave his maſter the praiſe of the whole diſcovery, 
cated catho- ; 
of the com- NOTE CF], P · 36. 
whe ia E find the king's anſwer in Winwood's Memorials, vol. iii. p. 193. ad edit.“ To 
the third and fourth (namely, that it might be lawful to arreſt the king's ſer- 
vants without leave, and that no man ſhould be inforced to lend money, nor to give a 
* reaſon why he would not) his majeſly ſent us an anſwer, that becauſe we brought 
« precedents of antiquity to ſtrengthen thoſe demands, he allowed not of any precedents 
nciples of l. « drawn from the time of uſurying or decaying princes, or people too bold and wan- 
che people, ton; that he deſired not to govern in that commonwealth, where ſubjects ſhould be 
towards the * alured of all things, and hope for nothing. It was one thing -ubmittere principatum 
e of reafon- * /egibus ; and another thing ſubmittere priacipatue ſubditiss That he would not leave to 
| Sir Edwin * poſterity ſuch a mark of weakneſs upon his reign g and therefore his concluſion was 
wu in the © non placet petitio, non placet exemplum : Vet with this mitigation, that in matters of loans 
ſt conclude, * he would reſuſe no reaſonable excuſe, nor ſhould my lord chamberlain deny the ar- 
id the pric- * relting of any of his majeſty's ſervants, if juſt cauſe was ſhown,” The parliament, 
d been, for however, acknowledged a: this time with thankfulneſs to the king, that he allowed diſ- 
1zly infiftd putes and inquiries about his prerogative, much beyond what had been iadulged by any 
1 treatment of his predeceſſors. Parliament H. vol. v. p. 230. This very ſeſſion, he expreſaly 
4 from beit gave them leave to produce all their grievances, without exception. 
hoſe fads: 
and middle NOTE [G], P. 39+ 
wr po T may not be unworthy of obſervation, that James, in a book called The true laros of 
25, the com free Monarchies, which he publiſhed a little before his acceſſion to the crown of Eng- 


land, affirmed, © That a good king, although he be above the law, will fbjeRt and 
Vor. IV. Mm 
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« frame his actions thereto, for example's ſake to his ſubjects, and of his own free-wil, 
but not as ſubjeQ or bound thereto.” In another paſſage, According to the funds. 
mental law already alledged, we daily fee, that in the parliament( which is nothing elſe 
« bur the head-court of the king and his vaſſals) the laws are but craved by his ſubjedi 
and only made by him at their rogation, and with their advice. For Ibeit the king 
nale daily ſtatutes and ordinances, enjoining ſuch pains thereto as he thinks meet; with. 
© out any advice of parliament or eſtates ; yet it lies in the power of no parliament ta 
make any kind of law or ſtatute, without his ſceptre be to it, for giving it He force of 
«a law.” Ting Jans Works, p. 202. It is not to be ſuppoſed, that, at ſuch a critical 
juncture, James had ſo little ſenſe as, directly, in ſo material a point, to have openly 
ſhocked what were the univerſal eſtabliſhed principles of that age : On the contrary, we 
are told by hiſtorians, that nothing tended more to facilitate his acceſſion, than the good 
opinion entertained of him by the Engliſh, on account of his learned and judicious writ. 
ings. The queſtion, however, with regard to the royal power was, at this time, be. 
come a very dangerous point; and without employing ambiguous, inſignificant teray, 
which determined nothing, it was impoſlible to pleaſe both king and parliament. Dy, 
Cowell, who had magnified the prerogative in words too intelligible, fell this ſeſſion un. 
der the indignation of the commons. Parliament. Hiſt. vol. v. p- 221. The king him. 
ſelf, after all his magnificent boaſts, was obliged to make his eſcape through a diſtinQion, 
which he framed between a king in abftratto and a king in concrets An abſtrad king, 
he ſaid, had all power ; but a concrete king was bound to obſerve the laws of the coun- 
try, which he governed. Xiag James: Works p. 533- But, how bound: By conſci. 
ence only? Or might his ſubje &s reſiſt him and defend their privileges? This he thought 
not fit to explain. And ſo difficult is it to explain that point, that, to this day, whatever 
liberties may be uſed by private enquirers, the laws have, very prudently, thought proper 
to maintain a total ſilence with regard to it. | 


NOTE [HJ], p. 47. 


ARL. HIST. vol. v. p. 290. $0 little fixed at this time were the rules of parliament, 

that the commons complained to the peers of a ſpeech made in the upper houſe 
by the biſhop of Lincoln ; which it belonged only to that houſe to cenſure, and which 
the other could not regularly be ſuppoſed to be acquainted with. Theſe at leaſt are the 
rules eſtabliſhed ſince the parliament became a real ſeat of power, and ſcene of buſineſs, 
Neither the king muſt take notice of what paſſes in{either houſe, nor either houſe of what 
paſſes in the other, till regularly informed of it. Tbe commons, in their famous pro- 
teſtation 1621, fixed this rule with regard to the king, though at preſent they would not 
bind themſelves by it. But as liberty was yet new, thoſe maxims, which guard and te- 
gulate it, were unknown and unpractiſed. 


NOTE, [1], p. 63. 


OME of the facts in this narrative, which ſeem to condemn Raleigh, are taken fron 
the king's declaration, which being publiſhed by anthority, when the facts were 
recent, being extracted from examinations before the privy council, and ſubſcribed by 
ſix privy counſellors, among whom was Abbot archbiſhep of Canterbury, z prelate n0- 
wiſe complaiſant te the court, muſt be allowed to have great weight, or rather to be of 
undoubted credit. Yet the moſt material facts are confirmed either by the nature and 
reaſon of the thing, or by Sir Walter's own apology and his letters. The king's declari- 
tion is in the Harleyan miſcellavy, Vol. 3. No. 2. 
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wiles of it. The chances are extremely againſt ſuch a ſuppoſition ; And it is more na- 
'nral to chink that the view of plundering the town led him thither, than that of work- 
ing amine. 2. No ſuch mine is there found to this day. 3. Raleigh in fact found no 
mice, and in fact he plundered aud burned « Spaniſh town. Is it not more probable, 
therefore, that the latter was his intention? How can the ſecrets of his breaſt be render- 
ed lo viſible as to counterpoiſe certain facts? 4. He confeſſes, in his letter to lord Carew, 
that, though he knew it, yet he concealed from the king the ſettlement of the Spaniards 
on that coaſt. Does not this fact alone render him ſuthcicatly criminal? 5, His commil- 
jog impowers him only to ſettle on a coaſt poſſeſſed by ſavage and barbarous inhabitants. 
Was it not the moſt evident breach of orders to diſembark on a coait poſſeſſed by Spani- 
irds ? 6. His orders to Keymis, when he ſent him up the river, are contained in his own 
zpology, and from them it appears, that he knew(what was unavoidable) that the Spani- 
ards would refiſt, and would oppoſe the Engliſh landing and taking poſſeſſion of the 
country. His intentions, therefore were hoſtile from the beginning. 7. Without pro- 
ycation, and even wken at a distance, he ga ve Keymis orders to diſlodge the Spaniards 
from their own town. Could any eaterprize be more  hostile? And conſidering 
the Spaniards as allics to the nation, could any caterprize be more criminal? Was he 
ot the agg reſſor, even though it ſhould be true that the Spaniards fired upon his men 
x landing ? It is ſaid, be killed three or four hundred of them. ls that ſo light a mat- 
ter? 8. ln his letter to the king, and in his apology, be grounds his defence on former 
hoſtilities exerciſed by the Spaniards againſt other companies of Engliſhmen. Theſe are 
zccounted for by the ambiguity of the treaty between the nations. And it is plain, that 
though theſe might pollibly be reafons for the king's declaring war againſt that nation, 
they could never intitle Raleigh to declare war, and without any commiſſion, or con- 
rary to his commiſſion, to invade the Spanith ſettle ments, He pretends indeed that 
peace was never made with Spain in the Indies : A moſt abſurd notion ! The chicf 
hurt which the Spaniards- could receive from England was in the Indies; and they 
never would have made peace at all, if hoſtilities had been till to be continued on theſe 
ſettlements. By ſecret agreement, the Eagliſh were till allowed to ſupport” the Dutch 
even aſter the treaty of peace. If they had alſo been allowed to invade the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments, the treaty had been a full peace to England, while the Spaniards were ſtill 
expoſed to the full effect of war. 9. If the claim to the property of that country, 
s firſt discoveters, was good, in oppofition to preſent ſettlement, as Raleigh pretends; 
why was it not laid before the king with all its circumſtances, and ſubmit- 
ted to his jadgment ? 10. Raleigh's force is acknowledged by himſelf to have been in- 
{uficient to ſupport him iu the poſſcſſion of St. Thomas againſt the power of which 
Spain was maſter on that coaſt ; yet it was ſufficient, as he owns, to take by ſurprize 
nd plunder twenty towns. It was not therefore his deſign to ſettle, but to plunder, 
by thele confeſſions, which l have here brought together, be plainly betrays himſelf, 
it. Why did he not ſtay and work his mine as at firſt he projected. He apprehended 
at the Spaniards would be upon him with a greater force. But before he left Eng- 
and, he knew that this muſt be the caſe, if he invaded any part of the Spaniſh colonies, 
H intention therefore never was to ſettle, but only to plunder. ,72. He aeknowledges 
that he knew neither the depth nor riches of the mine, but only that there was ſome 
dre there. Would he have ventured all his fortune and credit on fo precariousa founda- 
on? 13. Would the other adventurers, if made acquainted with this, have riſqued 
every thing to attend him? Ought a fleet to have been equipped for an experiment ? 
Was there not plainlf an impoſture in the management of this affair ? 14. He ſays to 


Teymis, in his orders, Bring but a baſket full of ore, and it will ſatisfy the king, that 


wy project was not imaginary. This was eaſily done from the Spaniſh mines; and he 

ms to have been chiefly diſpleaſed at Keymis for not attempting it. Such a view 

Vu 2 premeditated apology to cover his cheat, 15. The king in his declaration imputes 
M m 2 


r. The king's word and that of fix pri vy- counſellors, who affirm ir for fa&. 2. The 
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it to Raleigh, that as ſoon as he was at ſea, he immediately fell into ſuch uncerta's 
and doubtful talk of his mine, and ſaid, that it would be ſufficient if he broughth ome 
a baſket-ſull of ore. From the circumſtance laſt-mentioned, it appears that this imputz- 
tion was not without reaſon, 16. There are many other circumſtances of great weight 
in the king's declaration; that Raleigh, when he fell down to Plymouth, took no pion- 
eers with him, which he always declared to be his intention: That he was nowiſ: pro- 
vided with inſtruments for working a mine, but had a ſufficient ſtock of warlike ſtores; 
that young Raleigh, in attacking the Spaniards, employed the words, which, in the gar. 
ration, I have put in his mouth; that the mine was moveable, and ſhifted as he ſaw con, 
venient : Not to mention many other public facts wich prove him to have been 
highly criminal againſt his companions as well as country. Howel in his letters (ay, 
that there lived in London, in 1645, an officer, a man of honour, who afſ-:ted, that 
he heard young Raleigh ſpeak theſe words, vol. ii. letter 63. That was 2 time when 
there was no intereſt in maintaining ſuch a fat. 175. Raleigh's account of vis firſt yoy. 
age to Guiana proves him to have been a man capable of the moſt extravagant creduliry 
or moſt impudent impoſture. So ridiculous are the ſtories which he tells the lncz'y 
chimerigal empire in the midſt of Guiana: the rich city of El Dorado, or M:nao, tw 
days journey in length, and ſhining with gold and filver ; the old Peruvian prophecies 
in favour of the Engliſh, who, he ſays, were expreſsly named as the deliverers of tha 
country, long before any European had ever touched there; the Amazons or republic 
of women; and in general, the vaſt and incredible rithes which he ſaw on that contio- 
ent, where nobody has yet found any treaſures. This whole narrative is à proof that 
he was extremely defective either in ſolid underſtanding, or morals, or both. No man's 
character indeed ſeems ever to have been carried to ſuch extremes as Ralcigh's, by the 
oppoſite paſſions of envy and pity. In the former part of his life, when he was adive 
and lived in the world, and was probably beſt known, he was the object of uiverlal 
hatred a4 deteſtation throughout England; in the latter part, when ſhut vp in priſon, 
he became, much more unreaſonably, the objeR of great love and admiration, 

As to the circumſtagces of the narrative, that Raleigh's pardon was refuſed hin, 
that his former ſentence was purpoſely kept in force againſt him, and that he went 
out under theſe expreſs conditions, they may be ſupported by the following authorities 


nature of the thing. If no ſuſpicion had been entertained of his intentions, 2 pat- 
don would never have been reſuſed to a man, to whom authority was entruſted. 
3. The words of the commiſſion itſelf, where he is ſimply tiled Sir Walter Rae), 
and not faithfel aud well beloved, according o the uſual and never-failing tile on ſuch cc 
caſions. 4. In all the letters which he wrote home to Sir Ralph Winwood and to bi 
own wife, he always conſidered himſelf as a perſon unparduned and liable to the law, 
He ſeems indeed, immediate y upon the failure of his enterprize, to have become "ay 
perate, and to have expeQted the fate which be met with. 

IT is pretended, that the king gave intelligence to the Spaniards of Raleigh's pro 
jeR ; as if he had needed to lay a plot for deſtroying a man, whoſe life had been ſour 
teen years, and ſtill was, in his power. The Spaniards wanted no other intell gence th 
be on their guard, than the known and public fact of Raleigh's armament. And there 
was np reaſon why the king ſhouid conceal from them the project of 2 ſettle ett. 
which Raleigh pretended, and the king believed, to be ent rely innocent, 


Tur kivg's chief blame ſeems to have laiu in his neghgence, in alla, Ra! 
depart without a more exact ſcrutiny : But. he apo] gized, by fxying, that ſu 
ties were required for the good behaviour of Raleigh and all his afociares in the en 
prize, but that they gave in bonds for each other : A cheat which was not perctined 
till they had failed, and which encreaſed.the ſuſpicion of bad intentions. 

Pexuars the king ought alſo to have granted Ralcigh a pardon for his old tte 
and to have tried him anew for his new offences. His puniſhment in that caſe wort 


not only have been juſt, but conducted in a juſt and unexceptionable manner. But 
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are told that a ridiculous opinion at that time prevailed in the nation (and it is plainly 
ſuppoſed by Sir Walter in his apology) that, by treaty, war was allowed” with the 

Spaniards in the Indies, though peace was made in Europe: And while that notion 
took place, no jury would have found Raleigh guilty. $0 that had not the king punithed 
bim upon the old ſ-ntence, the Spaniards would have had a juſt cauſe of complaint a+» 
gainſt the king, ſufficient to have produced a war, at leaſt to have deſtroyed all cordiality 
detween the nations, 

Tuts explication | thought neceſſary; in order to clear up the tory of Ralcigh's 
which, though very obvious, is generally miſtaken ia ſo. groſs a manner, that I ſcarcely 
kaow its parallel in the Engliſh hiſtory. 


NOTE CK], p. 69. 


1 parliament is remarkable for being the epoch, in which were firſt regularly form- 
ed though without acquiring theſe denominations, the parties of court and coun- 
try ; parties, which had ever fiace continued, and which, while they oft threaten the 
total diſſolution of the goverument, are the real cauſes of its permanent life and vigour. 
In the ancient feadal conſtitution, of which the Engliſh partook with other European 
nations, there was a mixture, got of authority and liberty, which we have ſince enjoyed 
in this iſland, and which now ſubſiſt uniformly together; but of authority and anarchy, 
which perpetually ſhocked with each other, and which took place alternately; according 
as circumſtances were more or leſs favourable to either of them. A parliament compoſ- 
ed of barbarians, furamoned from their fields and foreſts, uniuſtructed by ſtudy, converſa- 
tion, or travel; ignorant of their own laws and hiſtory, aud unacquainted with the 
ſituation of all foreign nations; a parliament called precariouſly by the king; and diſſolv- 
ed at his pleaſure ; ſitting a ſow days, debating a few points prepared for them, and 
whoſe members were impatient to return to their own caſtles, where alone they were 
great, and to the chaſe, which was their favourite amuſement : Such a parliament was 
very little fitted to enter into a diſcuſſion of all the queſtions of government, and to ſhare, 
in a regular manner, the legal adminiſtration. The name, the authority of the king a- 
lone appeared, in the common courſe of government; in extraordinary emergencies, h: 


aſſumed, with ſtill better reaſon, the ſole direction; the imperfet and unformed laws 


left, in every thiag, a latitude of interpretation ; and when the ends, purſued by the 
monarch, were, ip general, agreeable to his ſubjeRs, little feruple or jealouſy was en- 
tertained with regard to the regularity of the means. During the reign of an able, 
fortunate, or popular prince, no member of either houſe, much leſs of the lower, durſt 
think of entering into a formed party, in oppoſition to the court ſince the diſſolution 
of the parliament muſt, in a few days, leave him woproteRed, to the vengeance of his 
ſovere gn, and to thoſe ſtretches of prerogative, which were then ſo eaſily made, in or- 
der to puniſh an obnoxious ſubject. During av unpopular and weak reign, the current 
commonly ran fo ſtrong againſt the monarch, that none durſi inlit themſelves in the 
court party; or if the prince was able to enpape any conſiderable barons on his fide, the 
queſtion was decided with arms in the field, not by debates or arguments in a ſenate or aſ- 
i-mbly. And upon the whole, the chief circumſtance, which, during ancient times, re- 
ded the prince id any legal form of adminiſtration, was, that the ſword, by the nature 
ol the feudal tznures, remained Rill iu the hands of his ſubjects; and this irregular and 
danyerous check had mich more influence than the regular and methodical limits of 
the lows and conſtitution. As the nation could not be compelled, it was neceſſary that 
every public meaſure of conſequence, particularly that of levi ing ae taxes, ſhould ſeem 
to bo adopted by common conſent and approbation. 

Tux princes at the houſe of To gor, partly ly the vigour of their adminiſtration, part- 
by th- concurrence of favourable circum faces, had been able to eſtabliſh a more 
regular ſyſtem of government; but they drew the conſtitution 19 near to deſpotiſm, as 
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diminiſhed extremely the authority of the parliament. The ſenate became in a great de- 
grec, the organ of royal will and pleaſure :- Oppoſition would have been regarded ay x 
ſpecies of rebellion : And even religion, the moſt dangerous article in which innovations 
could be introduced, had admitted, in the courſe of a few years, four ſeveral alterations 
from the authority alone of the ſovereign. The parliament was not then the road 
to honour and preferment : The talents af popular intrigue and eloquence were uncul. 
tivated and unknown : And though that aſſembly till preſerved authority, and retain. 
ed the privilege of making la vd and beſtowing public money, the members acquired not, 
upon that account, either with prince or people, much more weight and conſideration, 
What powers were neceſſary for conducting the machine of government, the king waz 
accuſtomed, of himſelf, to aſſume, His own revenues ſupplied him with money ſuf. 
cient for his ordinary expences. And when extraordinary emergencies occurred, the 
prince needed not to ſolicit votes in parliament, either ſor making laws or impoſing 
taxes, both of which were now become requiſite for public intereſt and preſervation, 

Tux ſecutity of individuals, ſo neceſſary to the liberty of popular counſels, was totally 
unknown in that age. And as no deſpotic princes, ſcarcely even the eaſtern tyrants, 
rule entirely without the concurrence of ſome aſſemblies, which ſupply both advice 
and authority ; little, but a mercenary force, ſeems then to have been wanting toward 
the eſtabliſhment of a ſimple monarchy in England. The militia, though more (avour- 
able to regal authority, than the feudal infticutions, was much inferior, in this reſped, 
to diſciplined armics and if it did not preſerve liberty to the people, it preſerved, at 
leaſt, the power, if ever the inclination ſheuld ariſe, of recovering it. 

Bo r ſo low, at that time, ran the uclination towards liberty, that Elizabeth, the laſt of 
that arbitrary line, herſelf no leſs arbitrary, was yet the moſt renowned and molt popular 
of all the ſovereigns that had filled the throne of England. It was natural for James to 
take the government as he found it, and to purſue her meaſures, which he heard ſo muck 
applauded ; nor did his penetration extend ſo far as to diſcover, that neither his circum- 
ſtances nor his character could ſupport ſo extenſive an authority. His narrow revenues 


and little frugality began now to render him dependent on his people, even in the or- 


dinary courſe of adminiſtration : Their enereaſing knowledge diſcovered to them that 
advantage, which they had obtained; and made them ſenſible of the ineſtimable valug 
of civil liberty. And as he poſſeſſed too little dignity to command reſpect, and too much 
good nature to impreſs fear, a new ſpirit diſcovered itſelf every day in the parliaments; 
and a party, watchful of a free conftitution, was regularly formed in the houſe of com- 
mons. 


BvT notwithſtanding theſe advantages acquired to liberty, ſo extenſi ve was royal 
authority, and ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in all its parts, that it is probable the patriots of that 
age would have deſpaired of ever reſiſting it, had they not been ſtimulated by religious 
motives, which inſpire a courage unſurmountable by any human obſtacle. 

Tat ſame alliance, which hes ever prevailed between kingly power and eccleſiaſtical 
authority; was now fully eſtabliſhed in England, and while the prince aſſiſted the clergy 
in ſuppreſling ſchiſmatics and innovators, the clergy in return, inculcated the doctrite 
of an unreſerved ſubmiſſion and obedience to the civil magiſtrate. The genius of the 
church of England, ſo kindly to monarchy, ferwarded the confederacy ; its ſubmiſſion to 
epiſcopal juriſdiction; its attachment to ceremonies, to order, and to a decent pomp aud 
ſylendor of worſhip ; and in a word its affinity to the tame ſuperſtition of the catholic, 
rather than to the wild fanaticiſm of the poritans. 


On the other hand, oppoſition to the church, and the perſecutions under which they 
laboured, were ſufficient to throw the puritans into the country party, and to beget 
political principles little favourable to the high pretenſions of the ſovereign. The ſpirit 
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too of enthuſiaſmm; bold, daring, and uncontrouled ; ſtrongly diſpoſed their minds te 
adopt republican tenets ; and inclined them to arrogate, in their actions and conduct, 
the ſame liberty, which they aſſumed, in their rapturous flights and ecſtaſies. Ever ſince 
the firſt origin of that ſet, through the whole reign of Elizabeth as well as of James, 
pritanical principles had been underſtood in a double ſenſe, and expreſſed the opinions 
favourable both to political and to eccleſiaſtical liberty, And as the court, in order to 
diſcredit all parliamentary oppoſition, affixed the denomination of puritans to its anta- 
goniſts; the religions puritans willingly adopted this idea, which was fo advantageous 
to them, and which confounded their cauſe with that of the patriots or country party. 
Thus were the civil and eccleſiaſtical fa ions regularly formed; and the humour of 
the nation, during that age, running ſtrongly towards fanatical extravagancies, the 
ſpirit of civil liberty gradually revived from its lethargy, and by means of its religions 
aſſociate, from which it reaped more advantage than honour, it ſecretly enlarged its do- 
minion over the greater part of the kingdom, 


This Note woes in the firſt editions a part of the text; but the author ommitted it, in order to a» 
wid, as much as poſſible, the flyle of diſſertation in the body of bis biflory. The paſſage borwever, 
contains views fo important, that, be thought it might be admitted as a note. 


NOTE [ LJ], p. 75] 


Ig proteſtation is ſo remarkable, that it may not be improper to give it in its 
own words. The commons now aſſembled in parliament, being juſtly occaſioned 
4 thereunto, concerning ſundry liberties, franchiſes, and privileges, of parliament, a- 
« mongſt others, here mentioned, do make this proteſtation following: That the liber- 
ties, franchiſes, and juriſdictions of parliament are the ancient and undoubted birth- 
tight and inheritance of the ſubjects of England; and that the urgent and arduous 
« affairs concerning the king, tate and defence of the realm and of the church of Eng- 
land ; and the maintenance and making of laws, and redreſs of miſchiefs and grievan- 
ces, which daily happen within this realm, are proper ſubjects and matter of council 
and debate in parliament ; and that in the handling and proceeding of thoſe buſineſ- 
« ſes, every member of the houſe of parliament hath, and, of right, Jought to have freedom 
* of ſpeech to propound, treat, reaſon, and bring to concluſion the ſame; and that the 
commons in parliament have like liberty and ſreedom to treat of theſe matters, in 
'* ſuch order as in their judgment ſhall ſeem fitteſt; and that every member of the ſaid 
* houſe hath like freedom from all impeachment, impriſonment, and moleſtation (other 
* than by cenſure of the houſe itſelf) for or concerning any ſpeaking, reaſoning, or de- 
* claring of any matter or matters touching the parliament or parliament-buſineſs 
& And that if any of the ſaid members be complained of and queſtioned for any thing 
done or ſaid in parliament, the ſame is to be ſhown to the king by the advice and aſſent 
" of all the commons afſembled ir parliament, before the king give credence to any 
private information, Franklyn, p, 65. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 53. Kennet, p. 747. Coke, 
Þ 77. 


NOTE [MJ], p. 86. ; 


12 moment the prince embarked at St. Andero's, he ſaid, to thoſe about him, that 

it was folly in the Spaniards to uſe him ſo ill, and allow him to depart: A proof, 
that the duke had made him believe they were inſiocere in the affair of the marriage 
zud the Palatinate: For, as to his reception, in other reſpects, it had been alrogether un- 
exceptionable, Beſides, had not the prince believed the Spanizrds to be infincere, he 
dad no reaſon to quarrel with them, though Buckinghar1 had. [t appears therefore, that 
Charles himfelf muſt have beca deceived. The mukiplied delays of the diſpenſation, 


% 
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though they aroſe from accident, afforded Buckingham a plauſible pretext for charging 
the Spaniards with inſincerity. 


NOTE | Nj, p. 91. 


1 other particulars, he mentions a ſum of 30,000 pounds borrowed ſrom the 
king of Denmark. In a former ſpeech to the parliament, he told them, that he 
had expended 500,000 pounds in the cauſe of the Palatine, beſides the voluntary contri. 
bution given him by the people. Sce Franklyn, p. 50. But what is more es traordinary, 
the treaſurer, in order to ſhow his own good ſervices, boaſts to the parliament, that by 
his contrivance, 60,000 pounds had beet ſaved in the article of exchange in the ſums 
remitted to the Palatine. This ſeems a great ſum, nor is it eaſy to conceive whence 
the king could procure ſuch vaſt ſums as would require a ſum fo conſiderable to be paid 
in exchange. From the whole, however, it appears, that the king had been far from 
negleRing the intereſts of his daughter and ſon-in-law, and had even gone far beyond 
what his narrow revenue could afford. 


NOTE [CO J, p. 93. 


H' little this principle had prevailed, during any former period of the Engliſh 
government, particularly during the laſt reign, which was certainly nor ſo perſed 
2a model of liberty as moſt writers would repreſent it, will eaſily appear from many paſ. 
ſages in the hiſtory of that reign. But the ideas of men were much changed, during 2. 
bout twenty years of a gentle and peaceful adminiſtration. The commons, though James, 
of himſelf, had recalled all patents of monopolies, were not contented without a law a. 
gainſt them, and a declaratory law too; which was gaining a great point, and eitabliſh- 
ing principles very favourable to liberty: But they were extremely grateful, when El 
zabeth, upon petition after having once refuſed their requeſts) recalled a few of the molt 
oppreſſive patents; and employed ſom e ſoothing expreſſions towards them. 


Tur parliament had ſurely reaſon, when they confeſſed, in the ſeventh of James, that 
he allowed them more freedom of debate, than ever was indulged by any of his predecel- 
ſors. His indulgence in this particular, joined to his eaſy temper, was probably one cauſe 
of the great power aſſumed by the commons. Monſieur de la Boderie, in his diſpatches, 
vol. i. p. 449, mentions the liberty of ſpeech in the houſe of commons as a new prac- 


tice. * 
\ 


NOTE (P), p. 97. 


ese tom. xviii. p. 224. Tis certain that the young prince of Wales, aſter- 
wards Charles II. had proteſtant governors from his early infancy ; firſt the earl of 
Newcaſtle, then the Marquis of Hertford. The king, ia his memorial to foreign church- 
es after the commencement of the civil wars, inſiſts on his care in educating his children 
in the proteſtant religion, as a proof that he was no-wiſe inclined to the catholic. 
Ruſhworth, vol. v. p. 75%. It can ſcarcely, therefore be queſtioned, but this article, 
which has ſo odd an appearance, was inſerted only to amuſe the pope, and was never tr 


tended by either party to be executed. 
NOTE [Q, p. 103. 


0 ONARCHIES,” according to Sir Walter Raleigh, © are of two ſorts touch 

their power or authority, viz. 1. Entire, where the whole power of ordering 
& ſtate matters, both in peace and war, doth, by law and cuftom, appertain to the ptiuce. 
« as in the Engliſh kingdom; where the prince hath the power to make laws, leags* 
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" and war; to create magiſtrates; to pardon life; of appeal, e. Though, to give a 
« contentment to the other degrees, they have a ſuffrage in making laws, yet ever. ſub · 
« je& to the prince's pleaſure and negative will. -2. Limited or reſtrained, that hath 
« no full power in all the points and matters of ſtate, as the military king that hath not 
« the ſovereignty in time of peace, as the making of laws, Cc. But in war only, as the 
« Polonian king. Main of State. 


And a little after, “ In every juſt ſtate, ſome part of the government is, or ought to 
« be, imparted to the people, as in a kingdom, a voice and ſuffrage in making laws; 
« and ſometimes alſo of levying of arms (if the charge be great, and the prince forced 
to borrow help of his ſubjeRs) the matter rightly may be propounded to a parliament, 
that the tax may cem to have proceeded from themſelves. So conſultations and ſome 
proceedings in judicial matters may, in part, be referred to them, The reaſon, leſt, 
* ſeeing themſelves to be in no number nor of reckoning, they miſlike the ſtate or go- 
« yernment.” This way of reaſoning differs little from that of king James, who conſi - 
ered the privileges of the parliament as matters of grace and indulgence, more than of 
inheritance. It is remarkable that Raleigh was thought to lean towards the puritanical 
party, notwithſtanding theſe poſitions, But ideas of government change much in differ- 
ent times. 


Ralzicu's ſentiments on this head are ſtill more openly expreſſed, in his Prerogative of 
parliaments, a work not publiſhed till after his death. It is a dialogue between a cour- 
tier or counſellor and a country juſtice of peace, who repreſents the patriot party, and de- 
ſends the kigheſt notions of liberty, which the principles of that age would bear. Here 
isa paſſage of it: Countellor. That which is done by the king, with the advice of his 
private or privy council, is done by the king's abſolute power. Fuftice. And by whoſe 
power is it done in parliament but by the king's abſolute power? Miſtake it not, my 
* lord : The three eſtat:s do but adviſe as the privy council doth ; which advice, if the 
king embrace, it becomes the king's own a& in the one, and the king's law in the o- 
[1] ther, tf"! 


Tax earl of Clare, in a private letter to his ſon-in-law Sir Thomas Wentworth; aſter- 
wards ear] of Strafford, thus expreſſes himſelf : We live under a prerogative govern 
ment, where book law ſubmits to lex loguens.” He ſpoke from his own, and all his an- 
eltory” experience. There was no ſingle inſtance of power, which a king of England 
night not, at that time, exert, on pretence of neceſſity or expediency : The continuance 
lone, or frequent repetition of arbitrary adminiſtration might prove dangerous, for 
want of force to ſupport it. It is remarkable that this letter of the carl of Clare wa 
"ritten in the firſt year of Charles's reign ; and conſequently muſt be meant of the ge- 
weral genius of the government, not the ſpirit or temper of the monarch. See Strafford's 
etters, vol. i. p. 32. From another letter in the ſame collection, vol. i. p. 10. it appears 
bat the council ſometimes aſſumed the power of ſorbidding perſons diſagreeable to the 
court, to ſtand in the elections. This authority they could exert in ſome inſtances ; 
dut we are not thence to infer, that they could ſhut the door of that houſe to every one 
vo was not acceptable to them. The genius of the avcient government repoſed more 
tal in the king, than to entertain any ſuch ſuſpicion, and it allowed ſcattered inſtances, 
ol ſuch a kind as would have been totally deſtructive of the conſtitution, had they been 
continued without interruption. 


l aave not met with any Engliſh writer in that age, who ſpeaks of England as a li- 
aited monarchy, but as an abſolute one, where the people have many privileges. 
That is no contradi K ion. I all European monarchies, the people have privileges; 
but whether dependant or independant on the will of the monarch, is a queſtion, that, in 
"5 governments, it is better to forbear. Surely that queſtion was not determined, be- 
re the end of James. The riſing ſpirit of the parliament, together with that king's 


ore of general, ſpeculative principles, brought it from its obſcurity, and made its be com- 
ot, IV, Nn 
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monly canvaſſed, The ſtrengeſt teſtimony, that I remember from a writer of James 
age, in favour of Engliſh liberty, is in cardinal Bentivoglio, a foreigner, who mention, 
the Engliſh government as ſimilar to that of the low-country provinces under their 
prinoes, rather than to that of France or Spain, Engliſhmen were not ſo ſenſible that 
their prince was limited, becauſe they were ſeuſible, that no individual had any ſecurity 
againſt a ſtretch of prerogative : But foreigners, by compariſon, could perceive, that 
theſe ſtretches were, at that time, ſrom cuſtom or other cauſes, leſs frequent in England 
than in other monarchies. Philip de Comines too remarked the Engliſh conſtitution to 
be mote popular, in his titne, than that of France. But in a paper written by a patriot 
is 162, it is remarked that the freedom of ſpeech in parliament had been loſt in Fog. 
land, fince the days of Comines. See Franklyn, p, 138. Here is a ſtanza of Malherbe', 
Ode to Mary de Medicis, the queen regetit, written in 1614. | 


Entre les rois à qui cet age 
Doit ſon principal ornement, 
wi | - Ceus de la Tamiſe et du Tage 
Font louer leur gouvernement; s 
Mais en de ſi calmes proviaccs, 
Ou le peuple adore les princes, 
Et met au gre le plus haut 
L'honveur du ſceprre legitime, 
Scauroit on excuſer le crime 
De ne regner pas comme il faut. 


The Engliſh, as well as the Spaniards, are here pointed out as much more obedient ſub- 
jets than the French, and much more tractable and ſubmiſli ve to their princes, Though 
this paſſage be taken from a poet, every man of judgment will allow its authority to be 
deciſive, The character of a national government cannot be unknown in Europe; 
though it changes ſometimes very ſuddenly. Machiavel, in his Dissertations on Livy, 
ſays repeatedly, that France was the moſt legal and moſt-popular monarchy chen in Es- 
rope. 


NOTE [RJ, p. 104. 


ASSIVE obedience is exprefoly and zealously inculcated in the homilies, compoſed 

and publiſhed by authority, in the reigu of queen Elizabeth. I he convocation, which 
met in the very firſt year of the king's reign, voted as high monarchical principles as 
are contained in the decrees of the univerſity of Oc ford, during the rule of the toric, 
Theſe principles, ſo far from being deemed a novelty, introduced by James's influence, 
paſſed fo ſmoothly, that no hiſtorian has taken notice of them: They were never the 
ſubje of controverſy, or diſpute, or diſcourſe ; and it is only by means of biſhop Over- 
all's Convocation- book, printed near ſeventy years after, that we are acquainted with 
them. Would James, who was ſo cautious, and even timid, have ventured to begin bis 
reign with a bold firoke, which would have given juſt ground of jealouſy to his ſubjeds! 
It appears, from that monarch's Baſilicon Doron, written while he was in Scotland, that 
the republican ideas of the origin of power from the people were, at that time, eſteemed 
puritanical novelties. The patriarchal ſcheme, it is remarkable, is inculcated in tholc 
votes of the convocation preſerved by Overall; nor was Filmer the firſt inventor of thal 
abſurd notions, 


NOTE [8], p. 116. 
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« jecks of this land, eſpecially upon the citizens of London ; ſuch within men's memory, 
« and chiefly within theſe few years of peace, that, except there were now due mention 
* of ſome ſort made thereof, it would in time to come be held incredible, t#c.” In ano- 
ther place, Amongſt the manifold tokens and ſigns of the infinite bleſſings of Almigh- 
« ty God beſtowed upon this kingdom, by the wondrous and merciful eſtabliſhing of 
peace within ourſelves, and the full benefit of concord with all Chriſtian nations and o- 
« thers : Of all which graces let no man dare to preſume he can ſpeak too much ; 
« whereof in truth there can never be enough ſaid, neither was there ever any people 
« leſs conſiderate and Jeſs thankful than at this time, being not willing to endure the 
* memory of their preſent happineſs, as well as in the univerſal increaſe of commerce 
« and traffic throughout the kingdom, great building of royal ſhips and by private mer- 
« chants, the re-peopling of cities, towns, and villages, beſide the diſcernible and ſuu- 
den increaſe of fair and coſtly buildings, as well within the city of London as the ſub- 
u urbsthereof, eſpecially within theſe twelve years, .. 


NOTE (T), p. 146. 


Va ſpeech of Sir Simon D'Ewes, in the firſt year of the long parliament, it clearly 
appears, that the nation never had, even to that time, been rightly informed concer- 
ning the tranſactions of the Spaniſh negociation, and ſtill believed the court of Madrid 
10 have been altogether inſincere in their proſeſſious. What reaſon, upon that ſuppoſi · 
tion, had they to blame either the prince or Buckingham for their conduct, or for the 


narrative delivered to the parliament ? This is 2 capital fat, and ought to be well at- 


tended to. D'Ewes's ſpeech is in Nalfon, vol. ii. p. 368. No author or hiſtorian of that 
age mentions the difcovery of Buckingham's impoſtures as a cauſe of diſguſt in the par» 
lament. Whitlocke, p. I. only ſays, that the commons began to ſuſpect, that it bad been 
lien in Buckingbam, not zeal for publick good, which bad induced bim ts break the Spaniſh 
watch : A clear proof that his falſehood was uot fuſpected. Wilſon, p. 780. fays, that 
Buckingham loſt his popularity after Briſtol arrived, not becauſe that nobleman difcover- 
ed to the world the falſchood of his narrative, but becauſe he proved that Buckingham, 
while in Spain, had profeſled himſelf a papiſt ; which is falfe, and which was never ſaid 
by Briſtol, In all the debates which remain, not the leaſt hint is ever given, that any 
falſehood was ſuſpected in the narrative. I ſhall farther add, that even if the parliament 
had diſcovered the deceit in Buckingham's narrative, this ought not to have altered their 
political meaſures, or made them refuſe ſupply to the king. They had ſuppoſed it prac- 
ticable to wreſt the Palatinate by arms from the houſe of Auſtria ; they had repreſent- 
ed it as prudent to expend the blood and treaſure of the nation in ſuch an enterprize ; 
they had believed that the king of Spain never had any ſincere intention of reſtoring that 
principality. It is certain that he had not now any ſuch intention; And though there 
was reaſon to ſuſpeR, that this alteration in his views bad proceeded from the ill conduct 
of Buckingham, yet paſt errors could not be retrieved ; and the nation was undoubtedly 
in the ſame ſituation, which the parliament had ever ſuppoſed, when they ſo much ba- 
raſſed their ſovereign, by their impatient, importunate, and even undutiful ſolicitations. 
To which we may add, that Charles himſelf was certainly deceived by Buckingham, 
when he corroborated his favourite's narrative by his teſtimony. Party hiſtorians are 
ſomewhat incorſiſtent in their repreſentations of theſe tranſa ions: They repreſent the 
Spaniards as totally inſincere, that they may reproach James with credulity in being ſo 
long deceived by them: They repreſent them as fiocere, that they may reproach the 
hing, the prince, and the duke, with falſchood in their narrative to the partiament. The 
truth is, they were inſiucere at firſt ; but the reafons, proceeding from bigotry, were 
not ſuſpected by James, and were at laſt overcome. They became fincere ; but the 
prince, deceived by the many unavoidable cauſes of delay, believed that they were ſtill 
deceiving him. 

| Nn2 
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NOTE (U), p. 163. 


HIS petition is of ſo great importance, that we ſbull lere give it at length. Humbly ſhew 
unto our ſovereign lord the king, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, in 
parliament aſſembled, That, whereas it is declared and enaQted by a ſtatute made in the 
time of the reign of king Edward I. commonly called Statutum de talagio won concedent, 
that no tallage or aid ſhall be levied by the king or his beirs in this realm, without the 


good will aud affent of the arehbiſhops biſhops, carls, barons, knights, burgeſſes, and other + 


the freemen of the commonality of this-realm : And, by authority of parlizment, hold- 
en in the five and twentieth year of the reign of king Edward III. it is declared and 
enacted, That, from thenceforth, no perſon ſhall be compelled to make any loans to the 
king againſt his will, becauſe ſuch loans, were againſt reaſon, and the franchiſe of the 
land : And, by other laws of this realm, it is provided, that none ſhould be charged by 
any charge or impoſition called a benevolence ; or by ſuch like. charge : By which the 
ſtatutes before-mentioned, and other the good laws and ſtatutes of this realm, your ſub. 
jects have inherited this freedom, that they ſhould pot be compelled to contribute to any 
tax, ta llage, aid, or other like charge, not ſet by common conſent in parliament, 


IL. YzT nevertheleſs, of late divers commiſſions directed to ſundry*commiſhoners in ſeve. 
ral counties, with inſtructions, have iſſued ; by means whereof your people have been in 
divers places aſſembled, and required to lend certain ſums of money unto your majeſty, 
and many of them, upon their refuſal ſo to do, have had an oath adminiſtered unto them 
not warrantable by the laws or ſtatutes of this realm, and have been conſtrained to be- 
come bound to make appearance and give attendance before your privy-council, and in 
other places, and others of them, have been therefore impriſoned, confined, and ſundry 
otherways moleſted and diſquieted : And divers other charges have been laid and levied 
upon your people, in ſeveral counties, by lord- lieutenants, deputy-lieutenants, com- 
miſſioners for muſters, juſtices of peace, and others, by command or direction from your 
majeſty, or your privy council; againſt the laws and free cuſtoms of this realm. 

III. AnpD whereas alſo, by the ſtatute called The great charter, of the liberties cf England, 
itisdeclared and enacted, That no freeman may be taken or impriſoned, or be diſſeized 
of his freehold or libertics, or his free cuſtoms, or be outlawed or exiled, or in any 

manner deſtroyed, but by the lawful judgement of his peers, or by the law of the 
land. 


IV. Ano, in the eight and twentieth year of the reign of king Edward III, it was de 
clared and enaQted, by authority of parliament. That no man, of what eſtate or condi- 
tion that he be, ſhould be put out of his land or tenements, nor taken, nor impriſoned, nor 
diſherited, nor put to death, without being brought to anſwer by due proceſs of law. 

V. NeverTHELESS, againſt the tenor of the ſaid ſtatutes, and other the good laws and 
ſtatutes of your realm to that end provided, divers of your ſubjects have of late been un- 
Friſoned without any cauſe ſhewed: And, when, for their deliverance, they were brought 
before juſtice, by your majeſty's writs of Habeas Cor pus, there to undergo and receive, 
as the court ſhould order, and their keepers commanded to certify the cauſes of their 
detainder, no cauſe was certified, but that they were detained by your majeſty's ſpecial 
command, ſignified by the lords of your privy council, and yet were returned back to 
ſeveral priſons, without being charged with any thing to which they might make anſwer 
according to the law. . 

VI. Anp whereas of late great companies of ſoldicrs and mariners have been diſperſed 
into divers counties of the realm, and the inhabitants, again(t their wills have been 


compelled to receive them into their houſes, and there to ſuffer them to ſojourn, againſt 
the laws and cuſtoms of this realm, and to the great grievance and vexation of tlic 


people. 
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VII. Any whereas alſo, by authority of parliament, in the five and twentieth year of 
the reign of king Edward II. it is declared and enacted, That no man ſhould be fore- 
judged of life or limb againſt the form of the Great Charter, and law of the land: And, 
by the ſaid Great Charter, and other the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm, no man 
ought to be judged to death but by the law eſtabliſhed in this your realm, either by the 
cuſtoms of the ſame realm, or by ads of parliament : And whereas no offender, of what 
kind ſoever, is exempted from the proceedings to be uſed, and puniſhments to be inflice 
ted by the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm: Nevertheleſs, of late divers commiſſions, 
under your majeſty's great ſeal, have iſſued forth, by which certain perſons have been aſ- 
{,n:d and appointed commiſſioners, with power and authority to proceed within the 
lod, according to the juſtice of martial law, againſt ſuch ſoldicrs and mariners, or other 
diſſolu/e perſons joining with them, as ſhould commit any murther, robbery, felony, mu- 
tiry, or other ovtrage or miſdemeanour whatſoever, and by ſuch ſummary courſe and 
or ler as is agreeable to martial law, and as is uſed in armies in time of war, to proceed 
to the (rial and condemnation «of ſuch offenders, and them to cauſe to be executed and 
put to deach according to the law martial. 

VIII. By pretext whereof ſome of your majeſty's ſubjeAs have been, by ſome of the 
ſaid commiſſioners, put to death, when aud where, if, by the laws and ſtatutes of the 
land, they hid deſerved death, by the ſame laws and ſtatutes alſo they might, and by ne 
other ought, to have been judged and executed. 

IX. Awp alſo ſundry grievous offenders, by colour thereof claiming an exemption, 
have eſcaped the puniſhments dne to them by the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm, 
by reaſon that divers of your officers and miniſters of juſtice have unjuſtly refuſed or 
forborn to proceed againſt ſuch offenders, according to the ſame laws and ſtatutes, upon 
pretence that the ſaid off<nders were puniſhable only by martial law, and by authority 
of ſuch commiſſions as aforeſaid : Which commiſſions, and all other of like nature, are 
wholly and directly contrary to the ſaid laws and ſtatutes of this your realm. 

X. Tuzy do therefore humbly pray your moſt excellent majeſty, That no man here- 
iter be compelled to make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or ſuch like charge 
without common conſent, by act of parliament: And that none be called to make 
anſwer, or take ſuch oath, or to give attendance, or be confined. or otherwiſe moleſted 
or Giſquieted concerning the ſame, or for refuſal thereof: And that no freeman, in any 
ſuch manner as is before-mentioned, be impriſcned or detained : And that your majeſty 
would be p'caſed to remove the ſaid foldiers and mariners, and that people may not be 
ſo burthened in time to come; and that the aforeſaid commillions, for proceeding by. 
martial law, may be revoked and annulled : And that hereafter no commiſſions of like 
nature may iſſue forth, to any perſon or perſons whatſoever, to be executed as aforeſaid, 
let, by evour of them, any of your majeſ'y's ſubje ds be de Hroyed or put to death, con- 
tary to the laws and franchiſe of the land. 

Xl Air, which they woß humbly pray of your moſt excellent majeſty, as their rights 
and liberties, acc rding ta the laws and ſtatutes of this reaim ; And that your majeſty 
would ao veuchfafe to declare, That the awards, doings, and proceedings to the pre- 
judice of your people, in any of the premiſes, ſhall not be drawn hcreafrer into couſe- 
Pence or example : And that your majeſty would be allo graciouſly pleaſed, for the 
further comfort and ſafety ( your people, to declare your royal will and pleaſure, that 
i the things ale refaid, all your officers and miniſters ſhall ſerve you according to the 
ws and flat etes of this reaim, as they tender the hoveur of your majeſty, and the pro- 


Frity of this kingdom. Stat. 17. Car. cap. 14. 
NOTE [X], p. 172. 


"PHE reaſon aſſigned by Sir Philip Warwick, p. 2. ſor this unuſual meeſure of the 
commons, is, that they intended to deprive the crown of tlie prerogative, which 


LI 
4 
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it had aſſumed of varying the rates of the impoſitions, and at the ſame time were reg}, 
ved to cut off the new rates fixed by James. Theſe were conſiderable dimiouion 
both of revenue and prerogative; and whether they would have there ſtopped, con. 
fidering their preſent diſpoſition, may be much doubted. The king, it ſeems, and the 
lords, were reſolved not to truſt them; nor to render a revenue once precarious, which 
perhaps they might never afterwards be able to get re-eſtabliſhed on the old footing, 


NOTE LV), p- 196. 


ERE is a paſſage of Sir John Davis's queſtion concerning impoſitious, p. 1 l 

. This power of laying on arbitrarily new impoſitions being a prerogative in 
point of government, as well as in point of profit, it cannot be reſtrained or bound by 
act of parliament ; it cannot be limited by any certain or fixt rule of law, vo mare 
* than the courſe of a pilot upon the ſea, who muſt turn the helm, er bear bigher ot 
lower ſail, according to the wind or weather; and therefore it may be properly ſaid, 
that the king's prerogative in this point, is as ſtrong as Samſon ; it cannot be bound 
For though an act of parliament be made to reſtrain it, and the king doth give hit 
« conſent unto it, as Sowſox was bound with his own conſent, yet if the Philifline: come 
* that is, if any juſt or important occaſion do ariſe, it cannot hold or reſtrain the pre- 
* rogative; it will be as thread, and broken as caſy as the bonds of Sam/or—"The king's 
4 prerogatives are the ſun- beams of the crown, and as inſeparable from it as the fun- 
* boams from the ſun : The king's crown muſt be taken from him ; Sem/on's hair mutt 
„de cut out, before his courage can be any jot abated. Hence it is that neither the 
+ king's act, nor any a& ef parliament, can give away his prerogative.” 


| NOTE [Z], p- 230. 


E ſhall here make uſe of the liberty, allowed in a note, to expatiate a little on the 
preſent ſubjet. It muſt be confeſſed that the king, in this declaration, touched 
upon that circumſtance in the Engliſh conſtitution, which it is moſt difficult, or rather 
altogether impoſlible, to regulate by laws, and which muſt be governed by certain del 
cate ideas of propriety and decency, rather than by any exact rule or preſcription. To 
deny the parliament all right of remonſtrating againſt what they eſteem grievances 
were to reduce that aſſembly to a total inſigniſicancy, and to deprive the people of every 
advantage, which they could reap from popular councils. To complain of the paris 
ment's employing the power of taxation, as the means of extorting conceſſions [rom 
their ſovercign, were to expect, that they would entirely diſarm themſelves, and te- 
pounce the ſole expedient, provided by the conſtitution, for enſuring to the kingdom 4 
juſt and legal adminiſtration. In different periods of Engliſh ſtory, there occur inſtance 
of their remonſtrating with their princes in the freeſt manner, and ſometimes of theif 
refuſing ſupply when'diſguſted with any circumſtance of public conduct. is, howere, 
certain, that this power though eſſential to parliaments, may eaſily be abuſcd, as well by 
the frequency and mivutencſs of their remonſtrances, as by their intruſion into eve) 
part of the king's counſels and determinations. Under colour of advice, they mi 
give diſguiſed orders; and in complaining of grievances, they may draw to themſel ye 
every power of government. Whatever meaſure is embraced, without conſulting thewy 
way be pronounced an oppreſſion of the people; and, till corrected, they may refuſe be 
moſt neceſlary ſupplies to their indigent ſovereign, From the very nature of this pat 
liamentary liberty, it is evident, that it muſt be left unbounded by law: For who cat 
foretel], how frequently grievances may occur, or what part of adminiſtration may be 
affected by them? From the nature too of the human frame, it may be expecded, that 
this liberty would be exerted in its full extent, and no branch of authority be 
ts remain unmeleſied in the hands of the prince : For will the weak limitations of . 
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peda and decorum be ſufficient to reſtrain human ambitlon, which ſo frequently breaks 
through all the preſcriptions of law and juſtice ! 


Byr here it is obſervable, that the wiſdom of the Engliſh conſtitution, or rather the 
concurrence of accidents, has provided, in different periods, certain irregular checks to 
this privilege of parliament, and thereby maintained, in ſome tolerable meaſure, the 
dignity and authority of the crown. 


Is the ancient conſtitution, before the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, the 
meetings of parliament were precarious and were not frequent. The ſeſſions were ſhort ; 
ind the members bad no leiſure, either to get acquainted with each other or with public 
buſineſs. The ignorance of the age made men more ſubmiſſive to that authority which 
governed them. And above all, the large demeſnes of the crown, with the ſmall ex- 
pence of government during that period, rendered the prince almoſt independent, and 
taught the parliament to preſerve great ſubmiſſion and duty towards him. 

I our preſent conſtitution, many accidents, which have rendered governments, every 
where, as well as in Great Britain, much more burthenſome than formerly, bave thrown 
into the hands of the crown the diſpoſal of a large revenue, and bave enabled the king. 
by the private intereſt and ambition of the members, to reſtrain the public intereſt and 
ambition of the body. While the oppoſition (for we muſt {till have an oppoſition, open 
or diſguiſed) endeavours to draw every branch of adminiſtration under the cognitathce 
of parliament, the courtiers reſerve a part to the diſpoſal of the crown; and the royal 
prerogative, though deprived of its ancient powers, {til maintains a due weight in che 
dalance of the conſtitution. 

Ir was the fate of the houſe of Stuart to govern England at a period, when the for- 
mer ſource of authority was already much diminiſhed, and before the latter began to 
flow in any tolerable abundance. Without a regular and fixed foundation, the throne 
perpetually tottered; and the prince ſat upon it anxiouſly and precariouſly. Every ex- 
pedient, uſed by James and Charles, in order to ſupport their dignity, we have ſeen 
attended with ſenſible inconveniences. The majeſty of the crown, derived from ancient 
powers and prerogatives, procured reſpect, and checked the approaches of inſolent in- 
truders : But it begat in the king ſo high an idea of his own rank and ſtation as made 
him iocapable of ſtooping to popular courſes, or ſubwitting, in any degree, to the con- 
troul of parliament. The alliance with the bierarchy ſtrengthened law by the ſanction 
of religion : But it enraged the puritanical party, and expoſed the prince to the attacks 
of enemies, numerous, violent, and implacable. The memory too of theſe two kings, 
from like cauſes has been attended, in ſome degree with the ſame infelicity, which 
purſued them during the whole courſe of their lives. Though it muſt be confeſſed, 
that their ſkill in government was not proportioned to the extreme delicacy of their 


+ ſitvation ; a ſufficient indulgence has not been given them, and all the blame, by ſeve- 


ral hiſtorians, has been unjuſtly thrown on their Gde, Their violations of law, particu- 
larly thoſe of Charles, are, in ſome few inſtances, tranſgreſſions of a plain limit, which 
was marked out to royal authority. But the eucroachments of the commons, though, 
in the beginning, leſs poſitive and determinate, are no lefs diſcernible by good judges, 
and were equally capable of deſtroying the juſt balance of the conſtitution. While they 
exerciſed the powers, tranſmitted to them, in a manger more independent, and leſs com- 
pliant, than had ever before been practiſed ; the kings were, perhaps imprudently, but 
« they imagined, from neceſſity, tempted to aſſume powers, which had ſcarcely ever 
been exerciſed, or had been cxerciſed in a different manner, by the crown, And from 
the ſhock of theſe oppoſite pretenſions, together with religious controverſy, aroſe all 
the faRions, convulſions, and diſorde rs, which attended that period. 


This Nate war, in the firſt editions, @ part of the text. 
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NOTE [| AA], p. 269. 


R. Carte, in his life of the duke of Ormond, has given us ſome evidence to prove 
that this letter was entirely a forgery of the popular leaders, in order to induce 
the king to ſacriſice Strafford. He tells us, that Straſſord ſaid fo to his ſon the night 
before his execution but there are ſome reaſons, why I adhere to the common way of 
telling this ſtory. 1. The account of the forgery comes through ſeveral bands, and 
from men of characters not fully known to the public. A circumſtance which weakeng 
every evidence. It is a hearſzy of a hearſay. 2. It ſeems impoſlible, but young Lord 
Strafford muſt inform the king, who would not have failed to trace the forgery, aud 
expoſe his enemies to their merited infamy. 3. lt is not to be conceived but Clarendon 
and Whitlocke, not to mention others, muſt have heard of the matter. 4. Sir George 
Ratcliffe, in his life of Strafford, tells the ſtory the ſame way that Clarendon and 
Whitlocke do. Would he alſo, who was Strafford's intimate friend, never have heard 
of the forgery ? It is remarkable, that his life is dedicated or addreſſed to young Strafford, 
Would not the have put Sir George right in ſo material and intereſting a fa? 


NOTE (BB), p. 270. 


AT made this bill appear of leſs conſequence was, that the parliament voted 
tonnage and poundage ſor no longer a period than two months : And as that 
branch was more than half of the revenue, and the government could not poſſibly ſub- 
fiſt without it; it ſeemed indirectly in the power of the parliament to continue them- 
ſelves as long as they pleaſed. This indeed was true in the ordinary adminiſtration 
of government: But on the approaches towards a civil war, which was not then fore» 
ſeen, it had been of great conſequence to the king to have reſerved the right of diſſolu- 
tion, and to have endured any extremity, rather than allow the continuance of the 
parliament. 


NOTE (CC), p. 289 


| 2.4 is now ſo univerſally allowed, notwithſtanding ſome muttering to the contrary, 
that the king had no hand in the Iriſh rebellion, that it will be ſuperfluous to it 
on a point which ſeems ſo cle ar. I ſhall only ſuggeſt a very few arguments among an 
infinite number which occur. (1) Ought the affirmation of perfidious, in famous re- 
bels ever to have paſſed for any authority? (2) Nobody can tell us what the words 
of the preterded commiſſion were. That commiſſion which we find in Ruſhwortd, 
vol. v. p. 4c0 and in Milton's Works, Toland's edition, is plainly an impoſture ; decauſe 
it pretends to be dated in October 164t, yet mentions facts which happened not till 
ſome months after. It appears that the lciſh rebels, obſerving ſome inconſiſtence in their 
firſt forgery, were obliged to forge this commiſſion anew, yet could not render it co- 
herent or probable. (3) Nothing could be more obviouſly pernicious to the king 
cauſe than the Iriſh rebellion ; becauſe it encreaſed his neceſſi ies, and rendered bim 
ſtill more dependent on the parliament, who had before ſufficiently ſhown on what 
terms they would aſſiſt him. (4) The inſtant the king heard of the rebellion, which 
was a very few days after its commencement, be wrote to the parliament, and gave 
over to them the management of the war. Had he built any projects on that rebellion, 
wovld he not have waited ſome little time, to ſee how they would ſucceed ? Would he 
preſently have adopted a meaſure which was evidently ſo hurt ful to his authority? (e) 
What can be imagined to be the king's projects? To raiſe the Iriſh to arms, I ſuppoie, 
and bring them over to England for his aſſiſtance. But is it not plain, that the king 
never intended to raiſe war in England ? Had that been his intention, would he have 
rendered the parliament perpetual ? Does it not appear, by the whole train of events, 
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that the parliament forced him into the war ? (6) The king conveyed to the juſtices in- 
tellgence which ought to have prevented the rebellion. (7) The lriſh catholics, in all 
their ſuture tranſactions with the king, where they endeavour to excuſe their inſurroc · 
tion, never had the aſſurance to plead his commiſſion, Even amongſt themſelves they 
dropped that pretext. It appears that Sir Phelim O' Neale, chiefly, and be only at firſt 

moted that impoſture. See Carte's Ormond, val. iii, No. 100, ITi, 118, 114, 115, 
111, 132, 137, (8) O'Neale himſelf conſeſled the impoſture on his trial and at his exetu- 
tion. Sce Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 528. (9) It is ridiculous to mention the juſtification which 
Charles II. gave to the marquis of Antrim, as if he had aRed by his father's commiſſion, 
Antrim had no hand in the firſt rebellion and the maſſacre, He joined not the rebels 
till two years after: It was with the king's couſeat ; and he did important ſervice, in 
leading over a body of men to Muntroſe. 


NOTE, [DD] p. 315. 


12 great courage and conduct, diſplayed by many of the popular leaders, have com- 
monly inclined men to do them, in one reſpeR, more honour than they deſerve, and 
to ſuppoſe, that, like able politicians, they employed pretences which they ſecretly def» 
piſed, in order to ſerve their ſelfiſh purpoſes. It is, however, probable, if not certain; 
that they were, generally ſpeaking, the dupes of their own zeal. Hypocriſy, quite pure 
a1d free from fanaticiſm, is perhaps, except among men fixed in a determined philoſophi- 
eil ſcepticiſm, then unknown, as rare as fanaticiſm entirely purged from all mixture of 
hypocriſy, So congenial to the human mind are religious ſeotiments, that it is impoſſible 
to counterfeir long theſe holy fervours, without feeling ſome ſhare ofthe aſſumed warmth; 
And, on the other hand, ſo precarious and temporary, from the frailty of human nature, 
is the operation of theſe ſpiritual views, that the religious ecſtaſies, if conſtantly employed, 
muſt often be eounterfeit, and muſt be warped by thoſe more familiar motives of intereſt 
and ambition, which iuſenſibly gain upon the mind. This indeed ſeems the key to moſt 
of the celebrated characters of that age. Equally full of fraud and of ardour, theſe pious 
patriots talked perpetually of ſeeking the Lord, yet till purſued their own purpoſes ; and 
have left a memorable leſſon to poſterity, how deluſive, how deſtructive, that principle 
is by which they were animated, 


W1iTu regard to the people, we can entertain no doubt, that the controverſy was, on 
their part, entirely theological. The generality of the nation could never have flown 
out into ſuch ſury, in order to obtain new privileges and acquire greater liberty than 
they and their anceſtors had ever been acquainted with. Their fathers had been entire- 
ly ſatisfied with the government of Elizabeth : Why ſhould they have been thrown in- 
to ſuch extreme rage againſt Charles, who, from the beginning of his reign, wiſhed on- 
ly to maintain ſuch a goverament ? And why not, at leaſt, compound matters with him, 
when, by all his laws, it appeared, that, he had agreed to depart from it? Eſpecially, as 
de had put it entirely out of his power to retra4 that reſalution. It is in vain, therefore, 
to dignify this civil war and the parliamentary authors of it, by ſuppoſing it to have any 
other conſiderable foundation than theological zeal, that great and noted ſource of ani- 
moſity among men. The royaliſts alſo were very commonly zealots ; but as they were, 
at the ſame time, maintaining the eſtabliſhed conſtitution, in Rate as well as church, they 
had an object which was natural, and which might produce the greateſt paſſion, even 
without any conſiderable mixture of theological fervour. The former part of this note was, 
in the /i editions, a part of the text. 


NOTE [EE], p. 316. 


„ ſome of theſe declarations, ſuppeſed to be penned by lord Falkland, is found the 


firſt 2 definition of the rr according to our preſent ideas of it, that 
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occurs in any Engliſh compoſition ; at leaſt any publiſhed by authority. The three [pe- 
cies of government, monarchical, ariſtocratica!, and democratical, are there plainly diſtin. 
gviſhed, and the Engliſh government is expreſely (aid to be none of them pure, but all at 
{hem mixed and tempered together, This ſtile, though the ſenſe of it was implied in 
many inſtitutions, no former king of England would have uſed, and no ſubject would 
have been permitted to uſe. Banks and the crewn-lawyers againſt Hambden, in the 
caſe of ſhip-money, infiſt plainly and openly on the king's abſolute and ſovereign power: 
And the oppoſite lawyers do not deny it: They only aſſert, that the ſubje&s have alle 
a fundamental property in their goods, and that no part of them can be taken but by 
their own conſent in parliament, But that the parliament was inftituted to check and 
controul the king, and ſhare the ſupreme power, would, in all former times, have been 
eſteemed very blunt and indiſcreet, if not illegal, language. We need not be ſurpriſed 
that governments ſhould long continue, though the boundaries of authority, in their ſe- 
veral branches, be implicit, confuſed, and uydetermined. This is the caſe all over the 
world. Who can draw an exact line between the ſpiritual and temporal powers ip ta- 
tholic ſtates ? What code aſcertained rhe preciſe authority of the Roman ſenate, in every 
occurrence ? Perbaps the Englifr is the firſt mixed government, wh ere the authority 
of every part has been very accurately defined: And yet there ſtill remain many very 
important queſtions between the two honſes, that, by common conſent, are buried is a 
diſcreet ſilence. The king's power is, indeed, more exactly limited; but this period, of 
which we now treat, is the time at which that accuracy commenced, And it appears 
from Warwick and Hobbes, that many royaliſts blamed this philoſophical preciſion in the 
king's penman, and thought that the veil was very imprudently drawn off the myſteries 
of government. It is certain, that liberty reaped mighty advantages from theſe contro- 
verſies and enquiries ; and the royal authority itſclf became more ſecure, within thoſe 
provinces which were aſſigned to it. Since the firfl publication of this biftory, the ſequel y 
Lord Clarendon bas been publiſped : where that nobleman aſſerts, that be bimzelf was the authir 
of mort of theſe re monflrances and memorials of the king. 


NOTE, [FF] P · 33 ls, 


* 


HITLOCKE, who was one of the commiſſioners, ſays, p. 65. Ia this treaty, the 

king manifeſted his great parts and abilities, ſtrength of reaſon and quickneſs of 
« apprehenſion, with much patience in hearing what was objedted againſt him; where- 
in he allowed all freedom, and would himſelf ſum up the arguments, and give # 
« moſt clear judgment upon them. His unhappineſs was, that he had a better opinion 
« of others judgments than of his own, though they were weaker than his own; and 
« of this the parliament commiſſioners had experience to their great trouble. They 
« were often waiting on the king, and debating ſcme points of the treaty with him, uu 
« till midnight before they could come to a concluſion, Upon one of the moſt material 
« points, they preſſed his majeſty with their reaſons and beſt arguments they could uſe '0 
grant what they defired. The king ſaid, he was fully ſatisfied; and promiſed to give 
« them his anſwer in writing according to their defire ; but becauſe it was then palt 
midnight, and too late to put it into writing, he would have it drawn up next mor- 
« ing (when he commanded them to wait on him again) and then he would give them 
« his anſwer in writing, as it was now agreed upon, But next morning the king toid 
« them, that he had altered his mind: And ſome of his friends, of whom the commilli 
« oners enquired, told them, that after they were gone, and even his council retired, ſome 
« of his bed chamber never leſt preſſing and perſuading him till they prevailed on him 
« to change his former reſolutiuns.” It is; difficult, kowever, to conccive that any de. 
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gociation could have ſucceeded between the king and parliament, while the latter in- 
ſited, as they did all along, on a total ſubmiſſioa to all their demands; and challenged 


the whole power, which they ounce intended to employ, to the puniſhment of all 
the king's friends. 


NOTE [GGÞ, v. 521. 


{ ip author is ſenſible that ſome blame may be thrown upon him, on account of this 

laſt clauſe in Mr. Hambden's character; as if he were willing to entertain a ſuſpi- 

tion of bad intentions where the actious were praiſe worthy. But the author's meaning 

is directly contrary : He eſteems the laſt actions of Mr. Hambden's life to have been 

very blameable ; though, as they were derived from good motives only puſhed to an 

extreme, there is room left to believe, that the intention s of that patriot, as well as of 
many of his party, were laudable. Had the preceding adminiſtration of the king, which 

we are apt to call arbitrary, proceeded from ambition, and an unjuſt deſire of encroaching 

on the ancient liberties of tle people, there would have been leſs reaſon ſor giving him 
apy truſt, or leaving in his hands a conſiderable ſhare of that power which he had ſo 
much abuſed. But if his conduct was derived in a great meaſure from neceſſity, and 
from a natural defire of defending that prerogative which was tranſmitted to him from 
his anceſtors and which his parliaments were viſibly encroaching on ; there is no reaſon 
why he may not be eſteemed a very virtuous prince, and entirely worthy of truſt from his 
people. The attempt, therefore, of totally annihilating monarchical power, was a very 
blameable extreme ; eſpecially as it was attended with the danger, to ſay the leaſt, of a 
civil war, which, beſides the numberleſs ills inſeparable from it, expoſed liberty to much 
greater perils than it could have incurred under the new limited authority of the king. 
But as theſe points could not be ſuppoſed ſo clear during the time, as they are, or may be, 
at preſent ; there are great reaſons of alleviation for men who were heated by the con- 
troverſy, or engaged in the action. And it is remarkable, that even at preſent. (ſach is 
the force of party prejudices,) there are ſew people who have coolneſs enough to ſee theſe 
matters in à proper light, or are convinced that the parliament could prudently have 
topped in their pretenſions. They ſtill plead the violations of liberty attempted by the 
king, after granting the petition of right; without conſidering the extreme harſh treat» 
ment which he met with, after making that great conceſſion, and the impoſſibility of 
ſupporting government by the revenue then ſettled on the crown. The worſt of it is, 
that there was a great tang of enthuſiaſm in the conduR of the parliamentary leaders, 
which, though it might render their conduct fiacere, will not much enhance their cha- 
racer with poſterity. And thobgh Hambden was, perhaps, Jeſs inſected with this fpirit 
than many of his aſſociates, he appears not to have been altogether free from it. His 
intended migration to America, where he could only propoſe the advantage of enjoy» 


ing puritavicsl prayers and ſermons, will be allowed a proof of the prevalence of 
this ſpirit in him, 


NOTE [ HH}, p. 348. 


N a letter of the king to the queen, preſerved in the Britiſh Maſzum, and publiſhed 

by Mrs. Macaulay, vol. iv. p. 420, he fays, that unleſs religivn was preſerved, the 
militia (being not as in France a formed powerful firength) would be of little uſe to 
the crown; and that if the pulpits had not obedience, which would never be, if preſby- 
terian government was abſolutely eſtabliſhed, the king would have but ſmall comfort of 
the wili:ia, This reaſoning ſhows the King's good ſenſe, and proves, that his attach - 
ment to epiſcopacy, though partly founded on religious principles, was alſo, in his ſitua- 
tion, derived from the ſoundeſt views of civil policy, In reality, it was eaſy for the 
king to perceive, oy s the neceſſary connexion between trifles and important matters, and 
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by the connexion maintained at that time between religion and politics, that, when he 
was contending for the ſurplice, he was, in effect, fighting for his erown aud even for 
his head, Few of the popular party could perceive this connexion : Moſt of them wer + 
carried headlong by fanaticiſm ; as might be exped ed of the ignorant multitude. Pe 
even of the leaders ſeem to have had more enlarged views. 


NOTE [11]p. 380. 


'F® AT Laud's ſeverity was not extreme appears from this ſact, that he cauſed the 
acts or records of the high commiſſion court to be ſearched, and found that there 
had been fewer ſuſpenſions, deprivations, and other puniſhments, by three, during the 
ſeven years of his time than in any ſeven years of his predeceſſor Abbot ; who was not- 
withſtanding in great eſteem with the houſe of commons, Troubles and trials of Laud, 
p. 164. But Abbot was little attached to the court, and was alſo a puritan in dofrine, 
and bore a mortal hatred to the papiſts. Not to mention that the mutinous ſpirit was 
riſing higher in the time of Laud, and would leſs bear controul. The maxims, how- 
ever, of his adminiſtration were the ſame that had ever prevailed iv England, and that 
had place in every other European nation, except Holland, which ſtudied chiefly the ir- 
tereſts of commerce, and France, which was ſettered by edits and treaties. To have 
changed them for the modern maxims of toleration, how reaſonable ſocver, would have 
been deemed a very bold and dangerous enterprize. It is a principle advanced by preſi. 
dent Monteſquieu, that, where the magiſtrate is ſatisfied with the eſtabliſhed religion, 
he ought to repreſs the firſt attempts towards innovation, and only graut à toleration 
to ſects that are diffuſed and eſtabliſhed. See Eſprit des Loix, liv. 25. chap. 10. Ac · 
cording to this principle, Laud's indulgence to the cathelics, and ſeverity to the puritans, 
would admit of apology. I own, however, that it is very queſtionable, whether perle- 
eution can in any caſe be juſtified : But, at the ſame time, it would be hard to give that 
appellation to Laud's conduct, who only enforced the act of uniformity, and cxpelled 
the clergymen that accepted of benefices, and yet refuſed to obſerve the ceremonies, 
which they knew to be previouſly enjoined by law. He never refuſed them ſeparate 
places of worſhip ; becauſe they themſelves would ha ve eſteemed it impious to demand 
them, and no leſs impious to allow them. 


NOTE [KK], p. 398. 


R. BIR CH has wricten a treatiſe on this ſubjet. It is not my buſineſs to oppoſe 

any fas contained in that gentleman's performance. I ſhall only produce arguments 
which prove that Glamorgan, when he received his private commiſſion, had ipjuudions 
from the king to ad altogether in concert with O:mond, (t.) It ſeems to be implied 1 
the very words of the commiſſion. Glamorgan is empowered and author iſed to tics! 
and conclude with the confederate Roman catholics in Ireland. © If upon necefhiry a. 
ny {articles be condeſcended unto, wherein the king's licutenant cannot ſo well be 
« ſeen in, as not fit for us at preſent publicly to own.” Here no articles are ment:ozed, 
which are not fit to be communicated to Ormond, but only not fit for him and the king 
publicly to be ſeen in, and to avow. (2.) The king's proteſtation to Ormond, ovght, 
both on account of that prince's character, and the reaſons he aſligns, to have the great- 
eſt weight. The words are theſe, © Ormond, I cannot but add to my long letter, that, 
upon the word of a Chriſtian, I never intended that Glamorgan ſhould treat any thing 
« without your approbation, much leſe to your owledye. For beſides the injury to 
« you, I was always diffident of his judgement (though | could not think him ſo e- 
u tremely weak as now to my coſt I have found) ; which you may eaſily perceive in 3 
« poſtſcript of a latter of mine to you.” Carte, vol. ii. App, Axiil. It is impoſſible, that 
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zy man of honour, however he might diſſemble with his enemies, would aſſert 8 
falſcbood in ſo ſolema a mander to his beſt friend, eſpecially where that perſon muſt have 
had opportunities of knowing the truth. The letter, whofe poſtſcript is mentioned by 
the king is to be found in Carte, vol. ii. App. xiii. (3.) As the king had really fo low 
an opinion of Glamorgan's underſtanding, it is very unlikely that he would truſt him 
with the ſole management of ſo important avd deliczte a treaty. And if he had intend- 
ed, that Glamorgan's negociation ſhould have been independent of Ormond, be would 


never have told the latter nobleman of it, nur have pu! him on his guard againſt Glamor- 


gan's imprudence That the king judged anght of this nableman's character, appears 
from his century of arts or ſcantling of inventions, which is a ridicul»ys compound of lies, 
chimeras and i! « offibilities, and hows what might be expeRted from ſuch a man. (4) 
Mr Cartc has publiſhed a whole ſeries of the king's correſpondence with Ormond from 
the ume that Glamorgan came into Ireland ; and it is evident that Charles all along con- 
fiders the lord lieutenant as the perfon who was condnAing the negociations with the [- 
riſh, The 31 of July 1645, after the battle of Naſcby, being reduced tu great traits, he 
writes earneſily to Ormond to conclude a peace upon certain conditiaus mentioned, 
much inferior to thoſe granted by Glamorgan; and to come over himſelſ with all the 
lriſm he could engage in his ſervice, Carte, vol. iii. No. 400. This would have been a 
great abſurdity, if he had already fixed a different canal, by which, on very different con- 
ditions, be purpoled to eſtabliſh a peace. On the 21d of Oftober, as his diſtreſſes multi- 
ply, he ſomewhat enlarges the conditions, though they (till fall ſhort of Glamorgan's : 
A new abſurdity. Sce Carte, vol, iii. p. 411. ($5-) But what is equivalent to a demon- 
ſtration, that Glamorgan was conſcious, that he had no powers to conclude a treaty on 
theſe terms, or-without conſulting the lord lieutevant, and did not even expect, that the 
king would ratify the articles, is the defeazance which he gave to the [rith council at the 
time of ſigning the treaty, © The earl of Glamorgan does no way intend hereby to o- 
« blige his majtſty other than he himſell (hall pleaſe, aſtet he bas received theſe 10,000 
© men 28 2 pledge and teſtimony of the ſaid Roman catholics' loyalty and fidelity to his 
« wajeſty ; yet he promiſes ſaithſully, upon his word and honour, not to acquaint his ma- 
jelly with this defeazance, till he had endeavoured, as far us in him lay, to induce bis 
« majeſty te the granting of the particulars in the {aid articles: But that done, the 
« ſaid commiſſioners diſcharge the ſaĩd earl of Glamorgan, both in hopeur and conſcience, 
* of any (arthe engagement to them therein ; though his mayeſty ſhould not be pleaſed 
to giant the ſaid particulars in the articles mentioned ; the [aid earl having given them 
© aſſurance, upon his word, honour, and voluntary oath, that he would never, to any 
« perſon whatſoever, diſcover this deſcazance in the igterim without their conſents.” 
Dr. Birch, p. 96. All Glamorgan's view was to get troops for the king's ſervice v ith · 
out harting his own honour or his maſter's, The wonder only is, why the Iriſh accep- 
ted of a treaty, which bound no body, and which the very perſon who concludes it, 
ſeems to confeſs he does not expect to be ratified. They probably hoped, that the king 
would, from their ſervices, be more eaſily induced to ratify a treaty which was conclu- 
ded, than to conſent to its concluſion. (6.) I might add, that the lord licutenant's con- 
currence in the treaty was the more requiſite becauſe without it the treaty could not be 
carried into execution by Glamorgan, nor the Iriſh troops be tranſported into England: 
And even with Ormond's concurrence, it clearly appears, that a treaty, ſo ruinous to the 
proteſtant religion in Ireland, could not be executed in oppoſi tion to the zealous proteſ 
tants in that kingdom, No one can doubt of this truth, who peruſes Ormondꝰs correſ- 
pondence in Mr Carta. The king was ſufficiently ap priſed of this difficulty, It appears 
indeed to be the only reaſon why Orwond objeded to the grantiug of high terms to 
the Iriſh catholics, | | 

Ds Bixcn, in p. 360, has publiſhed a letter of the king's to Glamorgan, where he 
lays, „ Howbeit I know you cannot be but confident of my making good all inſtruc- 
tions and promiſes to you and the nuneio. But it is to be remarked that this letter is 
dated in April 5, 1646; aſter there had becii a new negociation entered into between 
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Glamorgan and the Iriſh, and after a proviſional treaty had eve been concluded between 
them. Sce Dr. Birch, p. 179 The king's aſſurances, therefore, can plainly relate only 
to this recent tranſaction. The old treaty had long been diſavowed by the king and ſup. 
poſed by all parties to be annulled. 


NOTE (LL) p. 422. 


ALMONET, Ludlow, Hollis, &c. all theſe, eſpecially the laſt, being the declared 
inveterate enemies of Cromwel, are the more to be credited, when they advance 

any fact, which may ſerve to apologize for his violent and criminal conduct. There 
prevails a ſtory, that Cromwel intercepted a letter written to the q en, where the 
king ſaid, that he would firſt raiſe and then deſtroy Cromwel. But, beſides that this 
conduct ſcems to contradi the character of the king, it is, on other accounts, totally 
uvaworthy of credit. It is firſt told by Roger Coke, a very paſſionate and fooliſh hiltorian 
who wrote too fo late as king William's reign ; and even he mentions it only as a 
mere rumour or hearſay, without any known foundation, lu the Memoirs of lord Brog. 
hill, we meet with another ſtory of an intercepted letter which deſerves ſome more at- 
tention, and agrees very well with the narration here given. It is thus related by Mr, 
Maurice, chaplain to Roger, earl of Orrery. © Lord Orrery, in the time of his greats 
te reſs with Cromwel, juſt after he had ſo ſeaſonably relieved him in his great Ciſtreſs at 
« Clonmell, riding out of Youghall one day with him and Ireton, they fell into diſcourſe 
about the king's death. Cromwel thereupon ſaid more than once, that if the king had 
followed his own judgement, and had been attended by none but truſty ſervants, he had 
© fooled them all; and that once they had a mind to have cloſed with him, but, upon 
« ſomething that happened, fell off from that deſign. Orrery finding them in good 
* humour, and being alone with them, aſked, if he might preſume to defire to know, 
« why they would once have cloſed with his majeſty, and why they did not. Cremwel 
te very freely told him, he would fatisfy him in both his queries. The reaſon (ſays he) 
« why he would have cloſed with the king was this: We found that the Scotch and 
« preſbyterians began to be more powerful than we, and were likely to agree with him, 
« and leave us in the lurch. For this reaſon we thought it beſt to prevent them by offer- 
< ing firſt to come in upon reaſonable conditions: But whilſt our th oughts were taken 
up with this ſubject, there came a letter to us from one of our ſpies, who was of 
« the king's bed chamber, acquainting us, that our final doom was decreed that very 
1 day; that he could not poſſihly learn what it was, but we might diſcover it, if we could 
but intercept a letter ſent from the king to the queen, wherein he informed her of his 
« reſolution ; that this letter was ſown up in the ſkirt of a ſaddle, and the bearer of it 
would come with the ſaddle upon his head, abcut ten of the clock that night to the 
„Blue Boar in Holborn; where he was to take horſe for Dover. The meſſenger knew 
« nothing of the letter in the ſaddle, though ſome in Dover did. We were at Windſor 
© (ſaid Cromwe!) when we received this letter, and immediately upon the receipt of it, 
« Ireton and | reſolved to take one truſty ſellow with us, and to go in troopers” habits to 


« that inn. We did ſo; and leaving our man at the gate of the inn (which had 2 


«© wicket only open to let perſons in and out), to watch and give us notice when any mas 
© came in with a ſaddle, we went into a drinking ſtall. We there continued, drinking 
© cans of beer, till aboat ten of the clock, whey our centinel at the gate gave us notice 
© that the man with the ſadd!e was come. We roſe up preſently, and juſt as the man 
« was leading out his horſe ſaddled we came up to him with drawn ſwords, and told 
© him we were to ſearch all that went in and out there; but as he looked like an honeſt 
man, we would only ſearch his ſaddle, and fo diſmiſs him. The ſaddle was ungitt; 
« we carried it iuto the ſtall, where we had been drinking, and ripping open ove of the 
« ſkirts, we there found the letter we wanted, Having thus got it into ovr hands, we de- 
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« honeſt fellow, and bid him go about his buſineſs ; which he did, purſuing his journey 
« without more ado, and ignorant of the harm he had ſuffered. We found in the letter, 
« that his majeſty acquainted the queen, that he was courted by both factione, the Scotch 
« preſbyterians and the army ; and that thoſe which bade the faireſt for him ſhould 
© have him: But yet he thought he ſhould cloſe with the Scots ſooner than with the 
« other, Upon this we returned to Windſor ; and finding we were ni like to have 
good terms from the king, we from that time vowed his deſtruction.“ “This re- 
lation ſuiting well enough with other paſſages and eircuraſtances at this time, I have 
« inſerted to gratify the reader's curioſity,” Carte's Ormond, vol, ii. p. 12. 


NOTE (MM) p. 423. 


HESE are the words: Laneric ; 1 woader to hear (if that be true) that ſeme of 

my friends ſay, that my going to Jerſey would have much mere ſurthered my 
* perſonal treaty, than my coming hither, for which, as I ſee no colour of reaſon, ſo I 
had not been here, if I had thought that fancy true, or had not been ſecured of a per- 
« ſonal treaty ; of which I neither do, nor 1 hope will repent : For I am daily more 
« and more ſatisfied with the governor, and find theſe iſlanders very good, peaceable, 
« and quiet people This encouragement l have thought not unfit for you to receive, 
hoping at leaſt it may do goòd upon others though needleſs to you,” Burnet's Me- 
moirs of Hamilton, p. 326. See alſo Ruſhworth, part 4. vol. ii. p. 941. All the writ- 
ers of that age, except Clarendon, repreſent ſhe king's gaing to the iſle of Wight as 
voluntary and intended. Perhaps the king thought it little for his credit, to be trepan- 
ned into this meaſure, and was more willing to take it on himſelf as entirely voluntary. 
Perhaps, he thought it would encourage bis friends if they thought him in a ficuation, 
which was not diſagreeable to him. 


NOTE [NN], p. 435. 


HE king compoſed a letter to the prince, in which he related the whole courſe of 
this tranſaction, and accompanied his narrative with ſeveral wiſe, as well as pathe- 
tical reflections and advices. The words with which he concluded the letter are remarka- 


dle. By what hath been ſaid, you ſee how long I have laboured in the ſearch of 


peace: Do not you be diſheartencd to tread in the ſame ſteps. Uſe all worthy means 
* to reſtore yourſelf to your rights, but prefer the way of peace: Show the greatneſs of 
your mind, rather to conquer your enemies by pardoning, than by puniſhing. If you 
* ſaw how unmanly and unchriſtian the implacable diſpoſition is in our ill-wiſhers, you 
* would avoid that ſpirit. Cenfure me not for having parted with fo much of our right: 
The price was great; but the commodity was, ſecurity to us, peace to my people, Aud 
am confident, that auother parliament would remember, how uſeful a king's power 
« is to a people's liberty ; of how much power I diveſted myſelf, that I and they might 
meet once again in a parliamentary way, in order to agree txe bounds of prince and 
people. Give belief to my experience, never to affed more greatneſs or prerogative, 
than what is really and intrinſically for the good of the ſubj:Rs, not the fatisfaQion 
« of favourites, If you thus uſe it; you will never want means to be a father to all, and 
n bountiful prince to any, whom you incline to be extraordinarily gracious to. You 
may perceive, that all men entruſt their treaſure, Where it returns them intereſt ; and 
« if a prince like the ſea, receive aud repay all the freſh ſtreams, which the rivers entruſt 
„with him, they will not grudge, but pride themſelves, to make him up an ocean. 
« Theſe conſiderations may make you as great a prince as your father is a low one; and 
your ſtate may be ſo much the more eſtabliſhed, as mine hath been ſhaken, For our 
ſubjecte have learned, | date ſay, that victories over their pri-ces arc but triumphs 
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« over themſelves, and ſo, will more unwillig hearken to changes hereafter. The Eng» 
* liſh Mon are a ſober people, however, at preſent, ivfatuated. I know not but this 
may be the laſt time | may (peak to you of the world publicly. I am ſenſible into 
hat hands I am fallen; aud yet, I bleſs God, | have thoſe inward refreſhments, which 
* the malice of my enemies cannot perturb. l have learned to be buſy myſelf, by retir- 
ing intomyfelf; and therefore can the better digeſt whatever befals me, uot doudtiog, 
* bat God's providence will reſtrain our enemies power, and tur their fierceneſs into 
his praiſe. To conclude, if God give you ſocceſa, uſe it humbly, and be ever far from 
revenge. If he reſtot e you to your right on hard conditions, whatever you promiſe, 
n keep. Theſe men, who have violated laws, which they were bound to preſerve, will 
find their triumpbs full of trouble. Bat do not you think any thing in the world 
« worth attaining, by foul and unjuſt means.” 


NOTE [00], p. 449. 


impuration of iaſincerity on Charles I. like moſt party. clamonrs, is difficult to 
de remdved ; though it may not here be improper to ſay ſomerhing with regard to 

if. I hall firſt remark, that this imputation ſeems to be of a later growth than bis own 
age; and that even his enemies, though, they loaded him with many calumaits, dd 
not inſiſt on this accuſation. Ludlow, I think, is almoſt the only parliamentarian, who 
imputes that vice to him ; and how pallionate a writer he is, muſt be obvious to every 
one. Neither Clarendon, nor any other of the royaliſts ever juſtify him from inſincerity 
as not ſuppoling that he had ever been accuſed of it. lu the ſecond place, his deport» 
ment and character in common life was free from that vice: He was reſerved, diſtant, 
ſtately ; cold in his addrefs, plain in his diſcourſe, inflexible in his priociples; wide of 
the careſſing, inſinuating manners of his ſon ; or the profeſſing, talkative homour of 
his father. The imputation of inſincerity muſt be grounded on ſome of his public 
actions, which we are therefore in the third place to examine. The following are tho 
only inſtances, which I find cited to confirm that accuſation. (I.) His vouching 
Buckingham's natrative of the travſaRtioosin Spain. But it is evident that Charles him- 
felf was dereived : Why othetwife did he quarrel with Spain ? The following is u pa(- 
fage of a letter from Lord Kenſington, ambaſſador in France, to the duke of Buckiog- 
ham, Cabbala, p. $13. * But his highneſs (che prince) had obſerved as great a weak: 
„ neſs and folly as that, in that after they (the Spaniards) had uſed him ſo ill, they 
« world ſoffer him to depart, which was one of the firſt ſpeeches he uttered after hc came 
« jnto the ſhip : Bur did he fay ſo? ſaid the queen (of France). Yes, madam, I will 
« affare yon, quoth I, from the witneſs of mine own ears. She ſmiled and replied, 11- 
« Jeed 1 heard he was tifed ill, So he was auſwered 1, but not in his entertainment; for 
* that was as ſplendid as that country could afﬀferd it; but in their frivolous delays, and in 
the unteaſonable conditions which they propounded and preſſod, upon the advantage they 
« had of his princely perſon. (2.) Biſhop Bur net, in his hiſtory of the houſe of Hamilton, 
p- 154. has preferved letter of the king to the Scertiſh biſhops, in which he deſires them 
not to be preſent at the parliament, where they would be forced to ratify the abolition 
of their own order: For,” adds the king, we do hereby aſſure you, that it ſhall be (ill 
« one of our chieſeſt ſtudies how to reRtify and cſtabliſh the government of that church 
« aright, avd to repair your loſſes, which we defire you to be moſt confident of. And 
in another place, © You may reſt ſecure, that though prrhaps we may give way for 
« the preſent to that which will be pr;judiciel both to the church and our own govert- 
« ment: yet we ſhall not leave thinking in time how to remedy both.“ But does the 
king fay, that he will arbittarily revoke his conceffions? Does not candour require us 
rather to ſuppoſe, that he hoped his authority would fo far recover as to enable him to 
obtain the national cunſent to te · eſtabliſh cpiſcopaty, which he believed fo matetial a pa 
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of religion as well as government f It is not eaſy indeed to think how he could hope to 
tied this purpoſe in any other way than his father had taken, that is, by conſent of par- 
lizment. (3.) There is a paſſage in Lord Clarendon, where it is ſaid, that the kidg at- 
ſented the more eaſily to the bill, which excluded the biſhops from the houſe of peers; 
becauſe he thought thas that law, being enacted by force, could not be valid. But the 
lung certainly reaſobec tight. in that concluſion, Three · fourths of the temporal peers 
were at that time baniſhed by: the violence of the populace: Twelve biſhops were 
unjuſtly thrown into the Tower by the commons : Great, numbers of the commons 
themſelves were kept away by fear or violence: The king bimſelf was chaſed from 
London. If all this be not force; there is no ſuch thing. But this ſcruple of the king's 
affefs only the bi op bill and that againſt preſſing. The other conſtitutional laws 
had paſſed 2 the. leaſt appearance of violence, as did indeed all the bills paſſed du- 
riag the firſt year, except Srrefford's attainder, which could not be recalled. The par- 
liament, therefore, even if they had known the king's ſentiments in this particular, could 
not on that account, have had any juſt foundation of jealouſy, (4.) The king's letter 
intercepted at Naſeby, has been the ſource of much clamour. We have ſpoken of it 
already 10 chap. lvui. Nothing is more uſual in all public tranſadtions than ſuch diſtinc- 
tions. Aſter the death of Charles II. of Spain, king Wiliam's ambaſladers gave the 
duke of Anjou the title of king of Spain: Yet at that very time king William was ſe- 
cretly forming alliances to dethrone him: Aud ſoou after he refuſed him that title, aud 
infited (as he had reaſon) that he had not acknowledged his right. Yet Liog William 
juſtly paſſes for a very ſincere prince; and this tranſaRion is not regarded as any ob- 
jeQion to his charaQer in that particular. lu all the negeciations at the peace of Ryſ- 
wic the French ambaſſadors always addreſſed king William as king of England; yet it 
was made an expreſs article of the treaty, that the French king ſhould acknowledge him 
2s ſuch. Such a palpable difference is there between giving a title to a prince and poli- 
tively recogriziug his right to it. I may add, that Charles when he inſerted that proteſta- 
tion in the council-books before his council, ſurely thought he had reaſon to juſtify bis 
conduct. There were too many men of honour in that company to avow a palpable cheat. 
To which we may ſubjoin, that, if men were as much diſpoſed to judge of this prince's 
actions with candor as ſeverity, this precaution of entering a proteſt in his council-books 
might rather paſs for a proof of ſcrupulous honour ; leſt he ſhould afterwards be re- 
proacherd with breach of his word, when he ſhould think proper again to declare the af+ 
embly at Weſtminſter no parliament. (5.) The deny ing of his commiſhon to Glamorgan 
another inſtance which has been cited. This matter has been already treated in a note 
to chap, viii, That tranſaction was entirely invocent.. Even if the king had given a 
commiſſion to Glamorgan to conelude that treaty, and had ratified it, wi'l any reaſou- 
able man in our age, think it ſtrange, that, in order tv ſave his own bs, his crown, his 
lanily, his friends, and his party, he ſhould make a treaty with papiſts, and grant them 
very large conceſſions for their religion. (6.) There is another of the kings intercepted h 
ters to the queen commonly mentioned; where, it 1s preterded, he talked of raiſing and 
then deſtroying Cromwel : But that ſtory ſtands on no manner of foundation, as we 
have obſerved in a preceding note to this chapter. In a word, the parliament, aſter the 
commencement of their violences, and ſtill more, after beginning the civil war, had 
reals for their ſcruples and jealouſies, founded on the very nature of their ſiruation, 
avd vn the general propenſity of the human mind; not on any fault of the king's cha- 
racter; who was candid, fincere, uprinht; as much as any man, whom we meet with ' 
iy hiſtory, Perhaps, it would be difficult to find another In AA fo unexceptionable 
in this particular. 

As io the other circumſtances of Charles's chara S er, chiefly exelaĩmed againſt, name- 
ly his arbitrary principles in government, one may venture o aſlert, that the greateſt 
wemics of this priuce will not find, in the long line of his predeceffors, from the couqueſe 
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to his time, any one king, except perhaps his father, whoſe adminiſtration Was not more 
- arbitrary and lefs legal, or whoſe conduct could have been recommended to him dy the 
popular party themſelves, as a model, in this particular, for bis goveroment, Nor is 
it ſufficient to ſay, that example and precedent can neyer authoriſe vices : Examples and 
- precedents, uniform and ancient, can ſurely fix the nature of any conſtitution, and the 
- Iimirs of any form of g-y:roment. There is indeed no other principle by which thoſe 
land marks or boundaries can be ſettled. | 
Wuar a paradox in human affairs, that Henry VIII. ſhould have been almoſt aderet 

in his liſe- time and his memory be reſpected: While Charles I. ſhould, by the ſame peo 
ple; at no greater diſtance than a century, have been led to a public and ignominiuui 
execution, and his name be ever after purſued by falſehood and by obloquy ! Even x 
preſent, an hiſtorian, who, prompted by his courageous generoſity, ſhould venture 
though from undiſputed facts, to vindicate the ſame of that prince, would be fore 0 
meet with ſuch treatment, as would diſcourage even the boldeſt from ſo dangerous 
however ſplendid an enterprize. | 
NOTE [PP], p. 461. 


HE following inſtance of extravagance is given by Walker, in his hiſtory of lu- 
dependency, part II. p. 152. About this time, there came fix ſoldiers into the 
pariſh church of Walton upon Thames, near twilight: Mr. Faucet, the preacher there, 
not having till then ended his ſermon. One of the ſoldiers had a lanthorn in his hand 
and a candle burning in it, and in the other hand four candles not lighted. He defir- 
ed the pariſhioners, to ſtay awhile, ſaying he had a meſſage from God unto them, and 
hereupon offered to go into the pulpit. But the people refuſing to give him leave ſs 
to do, or to ſtay in the ehurch, he went into the cburch-yard, and there told them, that 
he had a viſion wherein he had received a command from God, to deliver his will unte 
them, which he was to deliver, and they to receive upon pain of damnation ; conſiſting 
of five lights. (1.) © That the ſabbath was aboliſhed as unneceflary, Jewiſh, and mere- 
« ly ceremonial. And here (quoth he) I ſhould put out the firſt light, but this wind 
is ſo high I cannot kindle it.  (2.) That tythes are aboliſhed as Jewiſh and ceremoni- 
* al, a great burthen to the ſaints of God, and a diſcouragem ent of induſtry and tillage, 
„ And here } ſhould put ont my ſccond light, &c. (3.) That miniſters are aboliſhed 
te as antichriſtian, and of no longer uſe, vow Chriſt himſelf deſcends into the hearts of 


* his ſaints, and his ſpirit enlighteneth them with revelations and inſpiration And 


« here I ſhould pur out my third light, &c. (4) Magiſtrates are aboliſhed as uſelels, 
« now that Chriſt himſelf is in purity amongſt us, aud hath erected the kingdom of 
« the ſaints upon earth. Beſides they are tyrants, and oppreſſors of the liberty of the 
«* ſaints, and tye them to Jaws and ordinances, mere human iuventions : And here | 
& ſhould put out my fourth light, &c. (5.) Then putting his band into his pocket, and 
te pulling out a little bible, he ſhewed it open to the people, ſaying. Here is a book you 
have in great veneration, conſiſting of two parts, the old and new teſtament : I mult 
« tell you it is aboliſhed ; it containeth beggarly rudiments, milk for babes: But now 
« Chriſt is in Glory amongſt us, and imparts a farther meaſure of his ſpirit to his ſaiuu 
« than this can afford. | am commanded to burn it before your face. Ihen puttiog out 
« the candle he ſaid ; and here my fifth light is extinguiſhed,” it was become a pretty 
common do&rine at that time, that it was unworthy of a chriſtian man to pay rent to 
his ſellow-creatures ; and landlords were obliged to uſe all the penalties of law agaiof 
their tenants, whoſe conſcience was ſcrupulous, | 


_ NOTE ( QQ ), p. 486. 


HEN the earl of Derby was alive, he had been ſummoned by Ireton to ſurrender 
the Iſle of Man; and he returned this ſpirited and memorable anſwer. © I receiv's 
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your letter with indignation, and with ſcorn return you this anſwer that I can- 


« not but wonder whence you ſhould gather any hopes, that I ſhould prove like you 
« treacherous to my ſovereign ſince you can not be ignorant of my former actions in his 
late majeſty's ſervice, from which principles of loyalty | am no whit departed. I 
« ſcorn your proffers ; I difdain your favour ;1 abhor your treaſon; and am fo far 
„ from delivering up this iſland to your advantage, that I ſhall keep it to the utmoſt of 
« my power to your deſtruction- Take this for your final anſwer, and forbear any 

« farther ſolicitations : For if you trouble me with any more meſſages of this nature, l 
« will burn the paper and hang up the bearer. This is the immutable reſolution, and 
« ſhall be the undoubted practice of him, who accounts it his chieteſt glory to be his ma- 


'« jeſty 's moſt loyal and obedient ſubjeR. 
| « DERBY. 


NOTE [RR], p. 488. 


I had been an uſual policy of the preſbyterian ecclꝭ ſiaſties to ſettle a chaplain in the 
great families, who aQed as a ſpy upon his maſter and gave them intelligence of the 
moſt private tranſaRions and diſcourſes of the family. A ſignal inſtance of prieſtly 
tyrauny, and the ſubjection of the nobility ! They even obliged the ſervants to give in- 
telligence againſt their maſters, Whitlocke, p. 502. The ſame author, p. 512, tells the 
following ſtory. The ſynod n. eting at Perth, and citing the miuiſters and people, who 
had expreſſed a diſlike of their heavenly government, the men being out of the way, their 
wives reſolved to anſwer for them. And on the day of appearance, 120 women with 
good clubs in their hands came and beſieged the church, where the reverend miniſters 
fac, They ſent one of their number to treat with the ſemales, and he threatening excom- 
munication, they baſted him for his labour, kept him priſoner, and ſent a party of 60, 
who routed the clergy, bruiſed their bodies ſorely, took all their baggage and 13 horſes. 
One of the miniſters, after a mile's running, taking all creatures for his foes, meeting with 
a ſoldier fell on his knees, who knowing nothing of the matter aſked the blackcoat 
what he meant. The female conquerors, having laid hold os the ſynod clerk, beat 
him till he forſwore his office. Thirteen miniſters rallied about four miles from the 
place, and voted that this village ſhould never more have a ſynod in it, but be accurſed ; 
and that though in the years 1638, and 39, the godly women were cried up for ſtoning 
the biſ:ops, yet now the whole ſex ſhould be eſteemed wicked. 


BOUT this time an accident had almoſt robbed the protector of his life, and ſaved 

his enemies the trouble of all their machinations. Having got fix Frieſland coach - 

horſes as a preſent from the count of Oldenburg, he undertook for his amuſement to 

drive them about Hydepark ; he fell upon the pole, was dragged upon the ground for 

ſome time; a piſtol, which he carried in hig pocket, went off; and by that ſingular good 

fortune, which ever attended him, he was taken up without any conſiderable hurt or 
bruiſe. ö 

* 
> 
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